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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  progress  of  analytical  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  Foods  has  made  such  rapid  strides  since  the  previous 
edition  of  the  present  work,  that  the  author  has  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  revising  the  pages  so  as  to  embody  all  that  is 
of  value,  and,  at  the  same  time,  retain  the  handy  size  of  the 
older  edition. 

Processes  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  faulty  or  imper- 
fect, have  been  omitted  and  replaced  by  new  matter,  and  greater 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  application  of  purely  physical 
methods. 

A  number  of  new  diagrams  and  new  tables  have  been  added. 
The  author  believes  that  the  work  in  its  present  form  not  only 
embodies  the  results  of  his  own  personal  experience,  but  fairly 
represents  the  views  and  details  the  methods  of  the  modem 
Pood-analyst. 

The  Court  Housk, 

ST.  Mabtlkbokb,  w., 

February,  ISOd. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  following  pages  are  an  instalment  of  the  Second  Edition 
of  the  Author^s  " Mamud  of  Practical  Chemistry*' — the  Firat 
Part  of  the  New  Edition  being  now  issued  separately  under 
the  title  of  "Foods:  their  Composition  and  Analysis,'*  and  the 
Second  Part  under  that  of  "  Poisons:  their  Effects  and  Detection.'^ 
The  reasons  for  the  alteration  of  the  title  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious :  the  present  appellation  is  distinctive,  rendering  impos- 
sible any  confusion  between  this  Manual  and  others  (of  a  widely 
different  scope  and  manner  of  treatment)  which  might  come 
equally  under  the  designation,  "  Practiced  Chemistry" 

The  present  Volume,  however,  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the 
Division,  "  Foods"  in  the  First  Edition.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  re-written,  where  necessary,  and  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  new  matter  to  more  than  double  the  number  of 
pages  allotted  to  the  subject  in  the  original  work. 

The  Historical  Introduction  prefixed  is  the  result  of  consider- 
able labour  and  research,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found — 
together  with  the  review  of  English  Legislation,  Past  and 
Present,  relative  to  Adulteration — not  without  interest.  As 
in  the  First  Edition,  abstracts  of  a  few  legal  cases  are  given 
at  the  end  of  the  chief  Articles.  These  have  been  carefully 
Beleeted,  as  illustrative  either  of  ingenious  defence,  or  of  certain 
points  in  the  Adidteration  Acts.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  private  individuals  rarely  avail  themselves  of  the  "  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  "  Act  This,  probably,  is  due  to  insufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  technical  details  of  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure, and  the  Author  has,  therefore,  been  careful  to  explain  the 
**  Purchase "  sections  fully  in  their  relations  both  to  the  official 
Inspector  and  to  the  private  purchaser.  In  the  Appendix  will 
be  found  the  Text,  entire,  of  the  English  laws  at  present  in 
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Edition),  
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"  An  EXHAUSTIVE  TREATISE  dealing  with  the  whole  range  of  the  subject  .'—Disin- 
fection by  Heat,  Chemical  Disinfectants,  Practical  Methods,  Personal  Disinfection,  Legal 
Regulations.,  and  Methods  of  Analysis  ...  so  very  well  done  and  so  USEFUL  that  it  wUl 
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PART  I.—  HISTORY  OF  ADULTERATION. 


L— EARLY    NOTICES    OF    ADULTERATION, 
ESPECIALLY    IN    ENGLAND. 

§  1.  Before  adulteration  commences,  commerce  must  develop. 
In  primitive  states  of  society,*  there  may  be  knavish  tricks, 
ignorant  bartering,  substitutions  of  bad  for  good,  falseness  and 
meanness  of  all  kinds,  but  no  systematic  sophistication  is  possible. 
Again,  in  the  semi-pastoral  state  (as  it  existed  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  a  century  ago),  in  which  the  food  of  a  family  is  raised 
from  the  soil  on  which  they  dwell,  and  clothing  produced  from 
their  own  sheep  and  spun  into  textile  garments  at  their  own 
fireside,  commercial  frauds  are  unknown  or  undeveloped. 

There  are  several  notices  of  ancient  sophistications  practised 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  traders ;  but  it  is  from  the  Middle  Ages 
that  the  most  copious  and  interesting  materials  for  a  history  of 
adulteration  are  obtained — a  page  of  history  but  little  explored, 
yet  abounding  with  curious  facts  more  or  less  illustrative  of  the 
manners  of  the  times. 

The  mixing,  or,  rather,  alloying  of  gold  or  silver  with  the 
baser  metals,  may  be  justly  considered  of  the  nature  of  adultera- 
tion, and  has  prevailed  contemporaneously  with  the  art  of  coinage. 
The  well-worn  tale  of  the  detection  of  the  base  metal  in  the  crown 
of  Hiero  by  Archimedes,  some  two  and  a  half  centuries  before 
Christ,  may  be  accepted  as  probably  the  earliest  scientific  detec- 
tion of  adulteration.  The  process  used  by  the  philosopher  of 
Syracuse  when  discharging  the  duties  of  a  public  analyst,  and  now 
called  specific  gravity,  is  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative,  and, 

*  *'High  things  begin  low.  Astronomy  began  as  astrology,  and  when  trade 
b^an,  there  must  have  been  even  more  trickery  about  it  than  there  is  now. 
CcMioeive  a  world  made  np  of  nomadic  tribes  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare. 
It  is  a  cofmmeroe  of  killing.  If  a  tribe  desire  the  richer  soil  or  larger 
possesrioDS  of  another,  the  method  is  to  exterminate  that  other ;  but  at  last 
there  riMS  a  tribe  too  weak  or  too  peaceful  to  exterminate,  and  it  prefers  to 
barter,  it  challengea  its  neighbours  to  a  contest  of  arts.  They  try  to  get 
the  advantage  of  each  other  in  bargains,  they  haggle  and  cheat ;  it  is  not 
heroic  at  alX  bnt  it  is  the  beginning  of  commerce  and  peace." — '^Demon- 
olojQr,"  hf  Maurice  Conway,  M.  A. 
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though  purely  physical,  is  used  daily  by  all  engaged  in  practical 
chemistty. 

Yitruvius*  in  his  work  on  architecture  describes  the  adultera* 
tion  of  minium  with  lime.  He  also  gives  a  simple  process  for  its 
detection :  heat  to  redness  on  a  sheet  of  iron ;  if  pure,  it  will 
blacken,  but  on  cooling  return  to  its  former  hue. 

Dioscorides  alludes  to  the  adulteration  of  opium  with  gum  and 
with  the  milky  juice  of  glaucium  and  lactuca.  The  test  for  dia- 
tinguishing  the  pure  from  the  false  was  primitive  :  the  opium  was 
to  be  burnt ;  if  pure,  the  flame  was  clear  and  brilliant,  but  the 
adulterated  burned  with  difficulty.  The  quality  of  the  opium 
was  also  to  be  judged  by  its  behaviour  when  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  ;  when  opium  of  good  quality  liquefies,  it  looks  as  if 
it  had  just  come  from  the  plant,  t  He  also  specifies^the  adultera- 
tions of  several  drugs ;  as,  for  example,  the  mixing  of  styrax  resin 
with  styrax  sawdust. 

Pliny,  among  other  matters,  alludes  to  the  frauds  practised  by 
bakers  j  for  they  added  to  the  bread  a  white  earth,  soft  to  the 
touch  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  which  was  obtained  from  a  hill 
called  *^  Leucogee"  situated  between  Puzzoles  and  Naples.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  white  earth  was  carbonate  of 
magnesia;  this  is  doubtful. t 

He  also  speaks  of  the  adulteration  of  aerugo  (under  which 
name  was  confounded  both  the  acetate  and  sulphate  of  copper) 
with  shoemaker's  black  atramerUa  sutoriumy  and  gives  a  true 
chemical  method  for  its  discovery.  Paper  is  to  be  soaked  in  the 
juice  of  galls  j  if  the  aerugo  is  pure,  it  will  not  turn  the  paper 
black.  Another  method  was  to  put  the  substance  on  a  sheet  of 
red  hot  iron ;  if  sulphate  of  iron  had  been  added,  it  became 
covered  with  spots.  § 

The  adulteration  of  wine  in  Athens  necessitated  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  inspector,  whose  duty  it  was  to  detect  and  stop 
these  practices.  Greek  history  has  handed  down  the  name  of  one 
Canthare,  who  excelled  in  ingenious  mixtures,  and  knew  how 
to  impart  the  flavours  of  age  and  maturity  to  new  wines.  His 
ingenuity  was  such,  that  it  was  commemorated  in  the  proverb  : 
*'  Artificial  as  Canthare." 

In  Home,  also,  wine  was  much  tampered  with ;  even  the  rich, 
according  to  Pliny,  could  not  obtain  the  natural  wines  of  Falemo, 
for  they  were  adulterated  in  the  cellars ;  and  certain  wines  from 
Gaul  had  an  artificial  colour  given  to  them  by  means  of  aloes  and 
other  drugs.  || 


♦  Vitmvius,  i.  ix.  c.  13.  t  Dioscorides,  iv.  65 ;  Pliny,  xx.  76. 

$  rUnjr,  xviii.  29.  §  Pliny,  xxxiv.  Q  Op.  dL 
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§  2.  In  our  own  country,  and  in  Europe  generally,  from  the 
eleventh  century  onwards,  the  bakers,  the  brewers,  the  ''pepperers," 
and  the  vintners,  were  most  frequently  accused  of  corrupt  practices. 
We  must  not,  however,  judge  too  harshly  of  the  tradespeople  of 
that  epoch,  for  morality  was  generally  low,  and  adulteration  an 
innocent  pastime  when  compared  with  the  frequency  and  magni- 
tude of  midday  highroad  robbery  and  midnight  violence. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  which  would 
now  be  called  crime  became  the  favourite  amusement  of  the 
principal  citizens,  ''  who  would  sally  forth  by  night,  in  bands 
of  a  hundred  or  more,  for  an  attack  upon  the  houses  of  their 
neighboui's.  They  killed  without  mercy  every  man  who  came  in 
their  way,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  brutality.  .  .  .  False 
weights,  false  measures,  false  pretences  of  all  kinds  were  the 
instruments  of  commerce  most  generally  in  use.  No  buyer 
would  trust  the  word  of  a  seller,  and  there  was  hardly  any  class 
in  which  a  man  might  not  with  reason  suspect  that  his  neigh- 
bour intended  to  rob  or  even  to  murder  him."* 


ASSIZES  OF  BREAD— BAKERS. 

§  3.  The  sale  of  bread  was  regulated  in  England  as  early  aa 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  John,  by  what  was  called  the 
"  Assize  of  Bread,''  the  original  object  of  which  was  to  regulate 
the  price  of  bread  by  limiting  the  profit  of  the  baker  on  each 
quarter  of  wheat,  so  that  the  price  of  the  loaf  should  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat.  The 
assize  of  John's  reign  continued  in  force  until  1286,  when  it  was 
repealed  by  " Tfie  iSiatuU  ofAsaixe'' 

There  were  various  modifications  of  these  assizes,  and  they 
were  finally  abolished  in  1815.  The  <'  Assize  of  Bread  "  in  its 
influence  was  probably  the  exact  reverse  of  what  was  intended. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  development  of  trade  was  restricted  inju- 
diciously, and,  on  the  other,  the  bakers  often  sufiei*ed  unjustly, 
and,  therefore,  had  a  direct  inducement  to  recover  their  losses 
by  nefarious  practices.  Although,  at  the  institution  of  the  assize, 
adulteration  with  foreign  substances  was  not  the  main  object  of 
the  regulations,  yet,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  sins  of  the  bakers, 
both  male  and  female,  f  accumulated,  clauses  with  regard  to  the 

•  "  A  Hiitory  of  crime."     By  Luke  Owen  Pike. 

t  The  baken,  as  well  as  the  brewers,  were  of  both  sezei. 
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adulteration  of  bread  were  iaserted,  and  the  later  ones  may  be 
considered  collectively  as  the  ancient  English  "  Sale  of  Food  Act.* 
The  assize  of  1582*  contained  the  following  : — "  If  there  be  any 
that  by  false  meanes  useth  to  sell  meale  :  for  the  first  time  he 
shall  be  grievously  punished,  the  second  tyme  he  shall  lose  bis 
meale  :  the  III  tyme  he  shall  foreswere  the  towne,  and  so  like- 
wyse  the  bakers  that  offende.  Also,  bouchers  that  sell  mesell 
porke  or  mozen  flesche  :  for  the  first  time  they  shall  be  grievously 
amerced,  for  the  second  tyme  so  offendinge  th^  shall  have  the 
judgement  of  the  pillory,  for  the  third  tyme  they  shall  be 
corny  t  ted  to  pry  son  until  ransomed,  and  the  fourth  tyme  they 
shall  forswere  the  towne,  and  thus  ought  other  transgressors  to 
be  punished,  as  cooks,  forestallers,  regrators  of  the  markets  when 
the  cookes  serve,  roste,  bake  or  any  otherwyse  dresse,  fysche  or 
flesche  unwholesome  for  man's  body." 

The  assize  of  1634  had  some  stringent  regulations  with  regard 
to  musty  meal  : — **  If  there  be  any  manner  of  person  or  persons, 
which  shall,  by  any  false  wayes  or  meanes,  sell  any  meale  unto 
the  kiuge's  subjects,  either  by  mixing  it  deceitfully  or  [sell  any] 
musty  or  corrupted  meal,  which  may  be  to  the  hurte  and  infec- 
tion of  man's  body,  or  use  any  false  weight,  or  any  deceitful 
wayes  or  meanes,  aud  so  deceive  the  subject,  for  the  first  offence 
he  shall  be  grievously  punished,  the  second  he  shall  lose  his 
meale,  for  the  third  otifeuce  he  shall  suffer  the  judgement  of  the 
pillory,  and  the  fourth  time  he  shall  forswere  the  towne  wherein 
be  dwelleth." 

These  extracts  give  some  idea  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
dishonest  bakers  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  England.  First 
offences  were  often  visited  by  corporal  chastisement  and  exposure 
in  the  pillory  (generally  with  a  rope  and  a  loaf  round  tlie  neck) ; 
fourth,  and  even  third,  convictions  were  considered  so  heinous 
that  it  was  thought  better  to  cast  the  man  forth  from  the  city  to 
earn  his  livelihood  elsewhere. 

In  tiie  curious  paper  entitled  "A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,"f 
there  is  a  ])Owert'ul  aud  quaint  expostulation  with  the  different 
traders  : — **  And  for  you  goodman  baker,  you  that  love  to  be  seen 
in  the  open  market-place  upon  the  pillory,  the  world  cries  out 
on  your  wiliness  :  you  crave  but  one  deere  yeare  to  make  your 
daughter  a  gentlewoman.    You  buy  your  corne  at  the  best  hand, 

*  The  title  runs  : — '*  Here  beginneth  the  boke  named  the  aasyse  of  bread, 
what  it  ought  to  weye,  after  the  pryce  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  also  the  assiao 
of  ale,  with  all  manuei*  of  wood  and  cole,  lath,  bolside,  and  tymber,  and  the 
weight  of  butter  aud  cheese.     Imprynted,  by  Thomas  Wyatt,  1682." 

t  The  '*  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  "  was  written  iu  1592.  The  original 
is  in  black  letter. 
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and  yet  will  not  be  content  to  make  yonr  bread  weight  bj  many 
ounces.  You  put  in  yeaste  and  salt  to  make  it  heavie  :  and  yet 
all  your  policie  cannot  make  it.  The  poore  crie  out.  the  ricbe 
find  fault,  and  the  lord  maior  and  the  sheriffs,  like  honourable 
and  worshipful  maiestrates,  every  daie  walk  abroad  and  weigh 
your  bread,  and  yet  all  will  not  serve  to  make  you  honest  men. 
But  were  extremities  used  and  the  statutes  put  in  the  highest 
degree  in  practice,  you  would  have  as  few  eares  on  your  heade  as 
the  colly er."* 

The  manner  of  adulteration  seems  to  have  varied,  f  Some- 
times the  bread  wa»  made  altogether  of  "putrid  and  rotten 
materials,"  sometimes  it  was  good  outside  and  bad  within,  and  as 
for  the  addition  of  alum  or  mineral  matters,  such  was  only  detected 
when  in  considerable  quantity  and  coarsely  done.  The  more 
artfid  mixtures  required  for  their  detection  the  application  of  a 
chemical  science  not  then  possessed.  The  following  may  serve 
as  examples  of  a  few  of  the  earlier  instances  : — 

One  *•  Alan  de  Lyndseye,  baker,  was  sentenced  to  the  pillory 
because  he  had  been  convicted  of  baking  jxxin  demayn  that  was 
found  to  be  of  bad  dough  within  and  good  dough  without,  and 
because  such  falsity  redounds  much  to  the  deception  of  the 
people  who  buy  such  bread." 

The  same  baker  seems  a  few  d»ys  afterwards  to  have  been  again 
in  trouble,  for  *'Alan  de  Lyndseye,  baker,  and  Thos.  de  Patimere, 
baker,  were  taken  and  brought  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
«nd  sentenced  to  the  pillory  for  selling  bread  made  of  false, 
putrid,  and  rotten  materials,  through  which  who  bought  bread 
were  deceived,  and  might  be  killed."  | 

A  similar  fraud  is  recorded  at  perhaps  an  earlier  date  (a.d, 
1311),  for  'Hhe  bread  taken  from  William  de  Somersete,  baker, 
on  the  Thursday  next  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Lawrence  (Aug. 
10)  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  was  examined 
and  adjudged  upon.  .  .  .  Because  it  was  found  that  such 
bread  was  putrid  and  altogether  rotten,  and  made  of  putrid 
wheat,  so  that  persons  eating  that  bread  would  be  poisoned  and 
choked,  the  Sheriff  was  ordered  to  take  him  and  have  him  here 
on  Friday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Lawrence,  then  to  receive 
judgment  for  the  same."§ 

*  The  feanitaiy  state  of  the  bakehouses  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

'eentnries  was,  as  a  rale,  bad.    According  to  Mr.  Pike,  they  appear  to  have 

been  the  &voarite  receptacle  for  dead  bodies  after  a  murder  had  been  com- 

luitted.     "  A  History  of  Crime,"  by  Luke  Owen  Pike,  M.  A.    Vol.  i.,  p.  256. 

t  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  enacted  at  one  of  the  '*  Hallmots," 
that  no  bread  should  be  coated  with  bran,  or  lo  as  to  be  foimd  worse  whea 
broken  than  it  was  on  the  outside. 

::  **  MeaoriaU  of  Loadoo,"  by  H.  T.  RiUy,  pp.  120, 12U.    .    ^Op.eU. 
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Mr.  Pike,  in  his  *<  History  of  Crime,"*  speaks  of  loaves  being 
adulterated  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  lumps  of  iron,  probably  refer* 
ring  to  the  following  case.  ''On  Wednesday  next  after  the 
Feast  of  St  Matthew  the  Apostle  (11th  of  Sept,  a.d.  1387),  in 
the  11th  year,  Richard  Porter,  servant  of  John  Gibbe,  baker,  of 
Btratforde,  was  brought  here  before  Nicholas  Eztone,  Mayor  of 
the  said  city,  John  Hafile,  and  other  Aldermen,  and  questioned 
for  that  when  the  same  Mayor  on  that  day  went  into  chepe  to 
make  assay  there  of  bread,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  city, 
he,  the  said  Robert,  knowing  that  the  bread  of  his  master  in  a 
certain  cart  there  was  not  of  full  weight,  took  a  penny  loaf,  and 
in  it  falsely  and  fraudulently  inserted  a  piece  of  iron  weighing 
about  Cs.  8d.  (4  oz.),  with  intent  to  make  the  said  loaf  weigh 
more.  .  .  .  He  was  sentenced  to  the  pillory  with  the  loaf 
and  iron  round  his  neck,  and  the  cause  of  the  punishment  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Sheriffs."  t  But  the  placing  of  a  mass  of  metal 
in  a  loaf  under  the  circumstances  recorded  is  somewhat  different 
from  adulteration,  for  the  man  slipped  in  the  iron  to  avoid  a 
conviction  for  fieilse  weights. 


BREWERS  AND  VINTNERS. 

§  4.  JBeer. — The  fraudulent  practices  of  the  early  brewers  ar» 
thus  detailed  in  the  Black-letter  Tract  before  mentioned  :  "  And 
you,  maister  brewer,  that  growe  to  be  worth  forty  thousand 
pounds  by  selling  of  soden  water,  what  subtilty  have  you  in 
making  your  beere  to  spare  the  malt,  and  put  in  the  more  of 
the  hoppe,  to  make  your  drinke,  be  barley  never  so  cheape,  not 
a  whit  the  stronger,  and  yet  never  sell  a  whit  the  more  measure 
for  money.  You  can  when  you  have  taken  all  the  harte  of  the 
malt  away,  then  dape  on  store  of  water,  t'is  cheape  enough !  and 
mashe  out  a  turning  of  small  beere,  like  rennish  wine :  in  your 
conscience  how  many  barrels  draw  you  out  of  a  quarter  of  malt ) 
Fie !  fie  !  I  conceal  your  falsehood,  least  I  should  be  too  broad 
in  setting  down  your  faults."  Not  only  the  brewer  but  the 
retailer  of  the  beer,  was  also  condemned. 

''  Last  to  you,  Tom  Tapster,  that  take  your  small  Cannes  of 
beere,  if  you  see  your  guests  begin  to  be  drunke,  halfe  smal  and 
halfe  stronge ;  you  cannot  be  content  to  pinch  with  your  small 
pottes  and  your  ostrie  faggots,  but  have  your  drugges  and  draw 

*  Vol.  I.,  p.  237.  t  Riley'i  "  Memorials  of  London,"  p.  493. 
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men  on  to  villanj  and  to  bring  customers  to  your  house,  where 
jou  sell  a  joint  of  meat  for  xiL  pence  that  cost  you  scarce  six, 
and  if  any  chance  to  go  on  the  skore,  you  skore  him  when  he  is 
asleep  and  set  up  a  pot  a  day  more  than  he  hath,  to  find  you 
drinking  pots  with  your  companions.  To  be  short,  thou  art  a 
knave  ! " 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  we  find  it 
recorded  in  Domesday  Book  that  in  the  city  of  Chester  a 
knavish  brewer,  ^^malain  cerevisiam/acienSy  in  cathedra  ponebalur 
siercoris" — in  other  words,  the  offender  was  taken  round  the 
town  in  the  cart  in  which  the  refuse  of  the  place  had  been 
collected,  and  to  this  degradation  was  often  added  corporal 
chastisements 

In  many  towns  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  ^'ale-tasters,'^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  beer. 

In  1529,  for  example,  the  Mayor  of  Guildford  ordered  that  the 
brewers  make  a  good  useful  ale,  and  that  they  sell  none  until  it  be 
tasted  by  the  "ale-taster."  These  officials  had  to  take  the  follow- 
ing oath  : — '*Tou  are  chosen  ale-tasters  of  this  town.  You  shall 
well  tod  truly  serve  his  Majesty  and  this  town  in  the  same 
office.  You  shall  at  all  times  try,  taste,  and  assize  the  beer  and 
ale  to  be  put  to  sale  in  this  liberty,  whether  the  same  be  whole- 
some for  man's  body,  and  present  those  that  offend,  or  refuse  to 
suffer  you  to  assay  it.  You  shall  give  your  attendance  at  all 
courts,  and  present  from  time  to  time  the  offenders,  and  all 
things  else  belonging  to  your  office  you  shall  do  and  execute. 
So  help  you  God."  The  ale  was  not  only  tasted,  but  some  of  it 
was  spilt  on  a  wooden  seat,  and  on  the  wet  place  the  taster  sat, 
attired  in  leathern  breeches,  then  common  enough.  If  sugar  had 
been  added  to  the  beer,  the  taster  became  so  adherent,  that 
rising  was  difficult;  but  if  sugar  had  not  been  added,  it  was  then 
considered  that  the  dried  extract  had  no  adhesive  property.  A 
less  coarse,  but  not  dissimilar,  method  was  also  applied  by  the 
earlier  Inspectors  to  test  the  purity  of  milk. 

§  5.  Wine, — ^The  frauds  of  the  vintners  or  winesellers  attracted 
some  share  of  public  attention  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  as  shown  by  municipal  records,  fugitive  tracts  and 
broadsides.  In  August,  1553,  a  certain  Paul  Barnardo  brought 
into  the  port  of  London  some  wine,  and  there  is  extant  an  order 
in  council  directing  the  Lord  Mayor  to  find  five  or  six  vintners 
to  rack  and  draw  off  the  said  pipes  of  wine  into  another  vessel,, 
and  to  certify  what  drugs  or  ingredients  they  found  in  the  said 
wine  or  cask  to  sophisticate  the  same.*    At  a  later  date  the  records 

*  BemembranclcLy  vii  92. 
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of  the  Common  Council  contain  a  certificate  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  the  lords  of  the  council,  stating  that  the  'wines  of  a  certain 
^* Peter  Van  Payne"  had  been  drawn  off  in  his  presence,  and  that 
in  eight  of  the  pii)e8  had  been  found  bundles  of  weeds,  in  four 
others  some  quantities  of  sulphur,  in  another  a  piece  of  match, 
and  iu  all  of  them  a  kind  of  gravel  mixture  sticking  to  the  casks ; 
that  they  were  conceived  to  be  unwholesome  and  of  a  nature 
similar  to  others  formerly  condemned  and  destroyed.*  In  "The 
Search  after  Claret,"  by  Richard  Ames,  a  thin  quarto,  the  last 
leaf  is  occupied  by  the  following  advertisement :  "If  any  vintner, 
wine-cooper,  «kc.,  between  Whitechapel  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
have  some  tuns  or  hogsheads  of  old  rich  unadulterated  claret, 
and  will  sell  it  as  the  law  directs  for  sixpence  a  quart,  this  is  to 
give  notice,  that  he  shall  have  more  customers  than  half  his 
profession,  and  his  house  be  as  full  from  morning  to  night  as  a 
conventicle  or  Westminster  Hall  the  first  day  of  term."t 

Later,  the  vintners  became  more  scientific  in  their  operations. 
Addison  (in  the  Taller,  No.  131,  1710)  alluded  to  a  certain  fra- 
ternity of  chemical  operators  who  wrought  underground  in  holes, 
caverns,  and  dark  retirements  to  conceal  their  mysteries  from  the 
eyes  and  observations  of  mankind.  "  These  subtle  philosophers 
are  daily  employed  in  the  transmutation  of  liquors,  and  by  the 
power  of  magical  drugs  and  incantations  raise  under  the  streets 
of  London  the  choicest  products  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
France;  they  squeeze  Bordeaux  out  of  the  sloe,  and  draw  Cham* 
pagne  from  an  apple." 


SPICES— DRUGS. 

§  6.  The  London  pepperers,  or  spicers,  formed  a  separate 
guild,  and  were  under  special  ordinances.  The  ordinance, 
A.D.  1316,  in  Norman-French,  has  the  following  regulations: — 
"  No  one  of  the  trade  or  other  person  in  his  name  for  him, 
shall  mix  any  manner  of  wares,  that  is  to  say,  shall  put  old 
things  with  new,  or  new  things  with  old,  by  reason  whereof  the 
^ood  thing  may  be  impaired  by  the  old,  nor  yet  things  of  one 
price,  or  of  one  sort,  with  other  things  of  another  sort;  also,  that 
no  man  shall  dub  any  manner  of  wares,  that  is  to  say,  by  putting 
in  a  thing  that  was  in  another  bale,  and  then  dressing  the  bale  up 

*  liememhrancia,  viii.,  12th  July,  1635. 

t  "  The  Search  after  Claret,  or  a  Visitation  of  the  Vintners."    A  poem  in 
Two  Cantos.    2nd  Ed.,  London,  1697.    4to. 
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again  in  another  manner  than  the  former  in  which  it  was  first 
liought,  so  as  to  make  the  ends  of  the  bale  contain  better  things 
than  the  remainder  within  the  bale,  by  reason  whereof  the  buyer 
may  be  deceived,  and  so  lose  his  goods.  Also,  that  no  man  shall 
moisten  any  manner  uf  merchandise,  such  as  safiron,  alum,  ginger, 
cloves,  and  such  manner  of  things  as  may  admit  of  being 
moistened ;  that  is  to  say,  by  steeping  the  ginger,  or  turning  the 
saffron  out  of  the  sack  and  then  anointing  it,  or  bathing  it  in 
water;  by  reason  whereof  any  manner  of  weight  may,  or  any 
deterioration  arise  to  the  merchandise."* 

In  England  the  trades  of  the  druggist  and  the  grocer  were  com- 
bined. Drugs  and  groceries  were  sold  in  the  same  shop,  and  they 
were  under  the  same  regulations  until  1617,  when  the  apothe- 
caries separated  themselves  from  the  grocers.  Very  soon  after 
they  had  become  a  distinct  body,  they  began  to  complain  of  the 
frauds  and  artifices  of  the  grocers,  from  whom  they  continued  to 
be  supplied  with  many  drugs;  and,  therefore,  established  a  dis- 
pensary for  the  purpose  of  compounding  the  more  important 
preparations  themselves.  In  1 540  the  physicians  were  empowered 
to  search,  view,  and  see  the  apothecary- wares  and  stuffs,  and  to 
destroy  such  as  they  found  unfit  for  use.  In  1553  very  exten- 
sive powers  were  conferred  on  the  College  of  Physicians  for  this 
purpose.  "  The  four  censors,  or  any  three  of  them,  shall  have 
authority  to  examine,  survey  or  govern,  correct  and  punish  all 
and  singular  physicians  and  practisers  in  the  faculty  of  physic, 
apothecaries,  druggists,  distillers,  and  sellers  of  waters  and  oils, 
and  preparers  of  chemical  medicines,  according  to  the  nature  of 
his  or  their  offences."  The  great  power  of  the  censors  was  on 
more  than  one  occasion  abused.  In  1724,  for  example,  they 
burnt  the  drugs  of  one  "  Goodwin^^  the  drugs  not  having  been 
examined,  and  the  history  of  the  whole  p.ffair  showing  that  the 
act  was  merely  a  gratification  of  private  spite.  Goodwin  peti- 
tioned Parliament,  and  ultimately,  it  is  said,  obtained  £600 
compensation. 

The  College  of  Physicians  compiled  the  first  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  published  it  in  1G13.  Subsequent  editions  bear  the  dates  of 
1621,  1632,  1650,  dbc.  As  may  be  expected,  the  early  editions 
contain  lists  of  very  absurd  and  superstitious  remedies,  and  have 
no  pretensions  to  a  scientific  character,  f 

♦  Riley's  **  Memorials  of  Loudon,"  p.  120. 

t  See  **  Historical  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy."  By  Jacob  BelL 
liond.,  1861. 
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II.— ADULTERATION  IN  FRANCR 

§  7.  In  France,  from  very  early  times,  the  general  supervision 
of  provisions,  as  to  purity  and  quality,  and  the  inspection  of 
weights  and  measures,  were  under  the  *' police  des  commissaires,'^^ 
and  various  special  statutes  were  enacted  from  time  to  time. 
Thus,  an  ancient  statute  (1292)  of  the  Paris  brewers  forbade  tho 
adulteration  of  beer ;  "  whoever  put  into  beer  baye,  pimento  or 
*poix  resine  *  was  to  be  fined  20  francs,  and  his  brctssins  were  to 
be  confiscated,  for  such  things  are  neither  good  nor  loyal  to  put 
in  beer,  for  they  are  bad  for  the  head  and  for  the  body,  for  the 
healthy  and  the  sick."  A  later  statute,  dated  March  16,  1630, 
among  various  sanitary  provisions,  forbade  the  use  of  buckwheat, 
''  yvtoye  or  other  bad  matters  under  a  penalty  of  40  Parisian 
pounds."  Judges  were  also  to  examine  the  materials  before  use, 
in  order  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  impure,  heated, 
mouldy  or  spoiled.  If  such  were  found,  the  materials  were  to  be 
cast  into  the  river,  j- 

§  8.  Flour  and  Bread, — There  were  various  special  regulations 
as  to  flour  and  bread ;  by  an  Ordonnance  of  the  Provost  of  Paris, 
October  11,  1382,  the  miller  was  to  grind  the  corn  without 
mixing  it,  to  increase  his  fee,  with  bran,  pease,  beans,  or  anything 
else  save  that  which  had  been  given  him  to  grind.  %  Later,  by  a 
decree,  dated  July  13,  1420,  the  bakers  were  forbidden  to  be 
millers,  it  being  thought  that  if  they  ground  the  wheat  as  well  as. 
made  it  into  bread,  there  would  be  facilities  for  fraudulent  deal- 
ing. The  punishment  of  bakers  for  false  bread — whether  the 
falseness  were  admixture  of  foreign  substances,  the  use  of 
damaged  flour,  or  simply  light  weight — was  very  similar  to  that  of 
English  bakers,  except  that  it  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
a  religious  penance.     Thus,  in  1525,  a  baker  convicted  of  "  false 

*  **La  police  dee  commieeaWfe  .  .  .  Utatde  leurs  mine  de  /aire  punhr  le 
debit  ties  vivres  corrumpua,  altereZf/cdeiJieZf  lee  faux  poitis  tt  lesfaux  vieeures,^ 
Traits  de  la  Police  de  la  Mare,     Tom.  i  liv.  i.  titre  xi.,  chap.  vi. 

^  *-^  La  police  dee  commieaaires  vieitoicrU  lee  Marchez^  et  il  eatoU  de  leure 
eoiiie  d'y  procurer  Vahondance  dee  vivree  et  dee  autree  provieione  ndceeeairee  a 
la  subeiiftance  dee  citoyene^  ils  empechoient  qu*U  ne  e'y  commist  aucune/raude^ 
eoU  en  la  qualite  ou  au  j^rtx,  eoit  au  poide  ouen  la  meeure^  He  eetoient  princi- 
palement  charge  de  ee  donner  tone  lee  eoiiie  a  V6gard  dee  graine,  du  pain,  de 
la  viande,  et  du  via."    Loe.  eit, 

t  "  Que  nul  meuenier  ne  eoU  ei  oe6  ne  si  hardy  eur  quanque  U  ee  pent 
mejaire  envere  le  roy,  en  corpe,  et  en  biette,  de  meeler,  meUre  ou/air  mettre  en 
aucune  manih^  ee  farinee  dea  blez  qu^Ue  moudront  aucune  mixtion  ou  meeleef 
pour  rendre  plue  grande  mouture,  comme  de  bran,  d^orqe^  de  poie,  de/evee,  ou 
autree  ehoeee  qttelconquee,  qui  »e  eoit  du  bU  qui  Itur  eera  baiUd,  **  TraiU  de  la 
Police,  t.  ij.  uv.  v.  titre  ix. 
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bread  "  was  condemned  by  the  court  to  be  taken  from  the  Ghate- 
let  prison  to  the  cross  before  the  "Eglise  des  Carmes/'  and 
thence  to  the  gate  of  Notre  Dame  and  to  other  public  places  in 
Paris,  in  his  shirt,  having  the  head  and  feet  bare,  with  small 
loaves  hung  from  his  neck,  and  holding  a  large  wax  candle 
lighted,  and  in  each  of  the  places  enumerated  he  was  to  mako 
^^ameftde  honorable^'  and  ask  mercy  and  pardon  of  God,  the  king, 
and  of  justice  for  his  fault*  False  weights  were  also  often 
punished  by  corporal  puoishment.  In  1491  the  case  of  three 
bakers  is  recorded,  who,  having  been  convicted  of  selling  loaves 
"too  small,"  were  stripped  and  beaten  with  rods  thi*ough  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  were  admonished  for  the  future  to  sell  the 
three  kinds  of  bread  ordered  by  the  law,  of  the  weight  and  quality 
they  ought  to  be.  t  Iii  still  later  times,  we  find  the  practice  of 
the  courts  remarkably  severe.  In  1699,  a  baker  named  Pasquier^ 
was  convicted  of  converting  into  bread  bad  and  unwholesome 
flour.  Sacks  filled  with  good  fiour  and  others  filled  with  bad, 
had  been  found  on  his  premises,  and  it  was  affirmed  that  he  had 
mixed  the  two  together.  He  was  fined  500  livres,  his  oven  de- 
molished, and  his  shop  closed  for  six  months  with  a  placard  upon 
it  stating  the  crime  and  the  punishment.  % 

§  9.  Wine. — ^A  curious  decree  of  the  Provost  of  Paris,  in  1371, 
compelled  the  tavern-keepers  to  permit  any  one  who  purchased 
wine,  whether  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  or  taken  away,  him- 
self to  see  the  wine  drawn  from  the  cask.  The  penalty  was,  for 
neglect  or  disobedience  to  this  law,  four  Parisian  pounds,  one- 
fourth  of  which  went  to  any  informer. 

An  Ordonnance  of  January  30,  1330,  forbade  the  mixing  of 
two  wines  together ;  no  wine-seller  was  to  give  a  false  name  to  a 
wine,  or  to  give  a  wrong  description  of  its  age  ;  the  penalty  was 
confiscation  of  the  wine  and  a  fine.  Similar  edicts  were  promul- 
gated in  1415,  1635,  and  1672.  Still  the  evil  did  not  diminish, 
and  in  1708  two  hundred  inspectors  of  wine  and  drinks  were 
appointed  in  Paris. 

The  ''Baillie"  of  Bergheim,  in  1718,  had  condemned  to  a 
month's  imprisonment  one  Andr6,  who  had  fuUified  his  wine  with 
some  poisonous  plant  (probably  belladonna),  and  his  wife,  who 
had  sold  the  wine,  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  130 
livres.  This  wine  caused  the  death  of  one  person,  and  the  illness 
of  several  who  had  partaken  of  it.  The  sentence  having  been 
'annulled  on  the  appeal  of  the  condemned  to  the  Superior  Council 
of  Alsace,  Andr^  and  his  wife  were  ultimately  ordered  to  be  led 

*  TralU  de  la  Police,  tome  ii.  livre  v.  titre  zii. 
t  Op,  dLf  tome  IL  livre  v.  titre  xii. 
X  Op,  cU,,  t.  i  liyre  iv.  titre  iv.,  p.  570, 
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by  two  sergeants  for  one  day  through  the  streets  of  Bergheim, 
carrying  placards  both  before  and  behind,  with  ^^frdateurs  ds 
vin"  printed  thereon.  They  had  also  to  pay  30  livres  fine, 
"pour  /aire  prier  Dieu  pour  le  repoa  de  Pdne  du  defunt"  and 
tho  fine  of  130  livres,  pronounced  by  the  first  judge.  The 
council  promulgated  a  very  severe  decree  directed  against  such 
practices. 

It  was  also  forbidden  to  adulterate  wine  with  litharge,  Indian 
wood,  isinglass,  **  raisin  de  bois"  or  other  drugs,  or  mixtures 
capable  of  injuring  the  health  of  those  who  drank  the  wine,  under 
a  penalty  of  500  livres  and  corporal  punishment.  Even  the  pos- 
session of  matters  likely  to  be  used  for  adulteration  was  an 
oflfence.  So  late  as  1710,  one  Denys  Porch  er  and  his  wife  were 
convicted  of  conveying  barrels  of  "  vin  de  raisin  de  hois "  into 
Paris.  They  were  fined  30  livres,  the  four  barrels  of  wine  were 
spilt  on  the  pavement,  and  the  sentence  placarded  in  Paris  and 
various  places  around. 

§  10.  Butter, — An  Ordonnance*  of  the  Provost  of  Paris,  dated 
November  25,  1396,  forbade  the  colouring  of  butter  with  "soucy 
flowers,"  other  flowers,  herbs,  or  drugs.  Old  butter,  likewise, 
was  not  to  be  mixed  with  new,  but  the  sale  was  to  be  separate, 
under  penalty  of  confiscation  and  fine. 

The  aDcient  laws  of  the  merchant  butter-sellers  and  fruiterers, 
confirmed  in  1412,  reiterated  the  above,  and  also  forbade  the  sale 
of  butter  in  the  same  shop  in  which  fish  was  sold.  The  retail  or 
sale  of  butter  by  spicers,  chandlers,  apothecaries,  and  generally  by 
all  carrying  on  oflensive  trades,  was  made  illegal.  A  subsequent 
enactment  in  1519  confirmed  this  law. 

§  11.  Drugs. — The  Drug-sellers  were  also  under  regulation,  and 
without  doubt  their  practices,  with  regard  to  sophistication,  were 
o^uite  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  trades.  Gargantua  in  Paris  is 
made  to  visit  the  sliops  of  druggists,  herbalists,  and  apothe- 
caries, where  he  "  diligently  considered  the  fruits,  roots,  leaves^ 
gums,  seeds,  the  grease  aud  ointment  of  some  foreign  parts,  as 
also  how  they  did  adulterate  them — i,e.j  all  the  said  drugs."  t 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  French  apothecaries  were  at  first 
confounded  and  amalgamated,  as  in  England,  with  the  merchant 
spicers ;  but  in  1777  the  two  trades  were  separated,  and  they 
formed  a  definite  body.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  shops  were 
little  more  than  open  booths,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  miniature 
in  "  Le  Regime  des  Princes"  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
preserved  in  the  Arsenal  Library,  Paris. 

Philip  VI.,  as  early  as  133G,  issued  a  regulation  by  which  no 

*  Trnit6  de  la  Police,  tome  i.  livre  iv.  titre  ix. 
t  "  Rabelais,"  cxziv.,  p.  63. 
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ooe  coald  be  an  apothecary  unless  lie  was  a  born  or  naturalised, 
Frenchman,  and  a  good  Catholic.  According  to  the  law,  neither 
the  spicers  nor  the  apothecaries  were  permitted  to  employ  in  the 
preparation  of  their  medicines,  drugs,  confections,  conserves,  oils, 
or  syrups,  any  sophisticated  or  exhausted  or  corrupted  drugs^ 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  fifty  livres,  and  the  seizure  and  burning 
of  the  merchandise  thus  adulterated  in  front  of  the  dwelling  in 
which  it  had  been  found. 

Charles  YIII.  released  the  apothecaries  from  some  of  the  strict 
regulations  of  earlier  times,  and  both  he  and  his  successors  wero. 
the  authors  of  many  edicts  relative  to  the  apothecaries  and 
spicers ;  besides  which  these  trades  were  regulated  by  local 
enactments  in  different  towns. 

§  12.  CanseUs  de  Salubrit€.—ln  1802  the  "ConseU  de  Salvbrite'* 
was  established  in  Paris.  It  originally  consisted  of  only  four 
members,  and  took  cognisance  of  adulteration,  epizootics,  un- 
healthy trades,  and  a  little  later  of  the  administration  of  prisons, 
and  public  charities.  Afterwards  the  Conseil  had  the  direction, 
generally  speaking,  of  public  hygiene. 

The  dmseil  de  Salvhrite  of  the  Seine  in  its  later  development 
was  composed  of  fifteen  titular  and  six  supplementary  members, 
including  also  several  honorary  members,  with  others,  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  were  members  of  the  committee.  These 
were,  the  Dean,  the  Professors  of  Hygiene,  of  Legal  Medicine,  and 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  a  Member  of  the  "  Conseil  de  Sante 
des  Armees"  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Genei-al 
Secretary  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  the  Inspector-General  of 
the  bridges  and  causeways,  besides  engineers,  architects,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  police  departments.  Most  of  the  provinces  followed 
the  example  of  the  capital,  and  established  *^  Conseila  de  Salvr- 
briieP  All  these  boards,  whether  provincial  or  Parisian,  had  one 
essential  feature  in  common — viz.,  that  the  medical,  veterinary, 
and  chemical  professions  were  always  represented  on  them. 
Whatever  expert  a  town  possessed,  would  probably  have  a  voice, 
and  find  a  seat,  in  the  *^  Conseil  de  ^cdubrite."  From  these  health 
boards,  or  committees,  very  excellent  reports  have  emanated,  and 
they  continue  at  the  present  time  to  do  useful  work. 


III.— ADULTERATION  IN  GERMANY. 

§  13.  If  we  turn  to  the  records  of  Germany,  we  find  that  all 
those  who  adulterated  foods  or  drinks  in  the  Middle  Ages  were 
punished  severely,  with  painful  and  dishonouring  penalties,  such 
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as  public  exposure  of  the  fraud  and  whipping  at  the  gate.  The 
earliest  regulations*  related  more  to  the  goodness  of  the  work  and 
the  general  quality  of  the  goods  produced,  than  to  adulteration. 
Every  considerable  trade  wasalittle  corporation,  and  bad  workman- 
ship or  falsity  in  the  goods  offered  was  an  offence  against  the  guild 
itself;  the  member  was  consequently  expelled  or  punished  by  the 
officers  of  the  guild.  For  example,  in  1 272  the  two  sworn  masters 
of  the  bakers'  guild  at  Berlin  were  held  responsible  for  seeing 
that  good  bread  was  baked.  The  tailors  of  Berlin  and  the  bakers 
of  Basil  excluded  a  man  for  ever  from  their  respective  guilds,  if 
guilty  of  bad  workmanship  (1333).  The  Berlin  weavers,  not 
quite  so  severe,  excommunicated  the  offender  against  their  regu- 
lations for  one  year  (1295).  The  false  butcher  at  Augsburg 
(1276)  was  expelled  from  the  city  for  a  month.  In  Kurembei^ 
almost  everything  was  regularly  inspected  ;  there  was  a  Bdcker- 
scJiaUy  a  '*  tSiifran8cJiaUy"  and  a  "  Schau"  with  regard  to  brandy, 
drugs,  syrup,  hops,  roses,  tobacco,  iron,  meat,  salt-fish,  honey, 
leather,  and  many  other  things.  It  was  at  a  '*  Sa/ranschau"  in 
1444,  that  one  Jobst  Fendeker  was  burnt,  together  with  his  false 
saffron,  and  in  the  following  year  two  men  and  a  woman  were 
buried  alive  there  for  the  same  offence,  t 

In  all  the  cities  of  Germany  there  were  copious  regulations 
with  regard  to  three  things — bread,  wine,  and  drugs. 

§  14.  Bread. — In  Nuremberg,  in  the  fifbeenth  century,  the 
baker  was  not  allowed  to  mix  the  different  kinds  of  corn,  which 
must  be  baked  separately.  In  Augsburg,  it  would  appear  that  there 
were  no  less  than  six  different  kinds  of  bread.  |  The  punisliments 
for  offending  bakers  were  various.  In  some  places  the  delinquent 
was  put  in  a  basket  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  ducked  in  a 
muddy  pool,  similar  treatment  to  that  which  in  England  befell 
'*  the  Scolds." 

§  15.  Wine. — According  to  an  old  Augsburg  chronicle,  it  was 
in  1453  that  the  adulterated  wine  of  the  Franks  first  appeared  in 
that  city ;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  wine  had 
been  tampered  with  previously,  and  in  1390,  one  Ludwig  von 
Langenhaus  was  sentenced  to  be  led  out  of  the  city  with  his  hands 

*  A  small  work,  '*Der  Kampf  gegen  die  Lebensmittelfalschunfi;  von 
Ausgang  des  MitteUlters  znm  Enae  des  18.  Jahrhunderts,  von  L.  W^asaer- 
mann,  Mainz,  1879,"  contains  some  very  interesting  particnlars  with  regard 
to  the  regulations  in  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages,  both  as  to  General 
Hygiene  and  the  Adulteration  of  Food. 

t  Henry  IL  of  France  enacted  that  if  saffron  was  adulterated,  the  offenders 
should  be  punished  by  corporal  chastisement,  the  drugs  confiscated  and 
burnt. 

t  Maurer,  *'  Geschichte  der  Stadtverfassuog  in  Dentschland."  Bd.  HE., 
a.  24. 
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bound  and  a  rope  round  his  neck,  because  of  his  practices  in  the 
adulteration  of  wine.  In  1400,  two  wine-sellers  were  branded 
and  otherwise  severely  punished,  and  about  the  same  period  a 
apecial  hiw  enacted  forbidding  the  sulphuring  of  casks,  the 
•colouring  of  wine,  or  the  addition  of  sugar,  honey,  or  other  sweet 
tliinga  In  the  year  1435,  says  the  old  chronicle,  "  were  the 
taverner  Christian  Corper  and  hia  wife  put  on  a  cask  in  which  he 
had  sold  false  wine,  and  then  exposed  in  the  pillory.  The  punish- 
ment was  adjudged  because  they  had  roasted  pears,  and  put  them 
into  new  sour  wine,  in  order  to  sweeten  the  wine.  Some  pears 
were  hung  round  their  necks  like  unto  a  Paternoster."  It  further 
ap|iears  that  they  narrowly  escaped  being  burnt. 

In  1451,  the  city  of  Cologne  made  a  strong  representation  to 
the  governing  body  at  Antwerp  on  the  prevalent  adulterations  of 
wine.  At  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine,  in  1482,  a  falsifier  of  wine  was 
condemned  V>  drink  six  quarts  of  his  own  wine.  He  died  from 
the  efiects.*  In  the  fifteenth  century  at  Ulm,  every  tavern-keeper 
had  to  appear  at  stated  times  before  the  sheriff  (StacUrecJkneri) 
and  swear  that  neither  he,  his  wife,  his  children,  nor  any  one  else 
in  his  name,  had  mixed  with  the  wine,  woad  or  extract  of  woad, 
chalk,  mustard  seed,  clay,  "  ScharlachkrarU^  must  of  apples,  lead, 
mercury  or  vitriol ;  no  water  might  be  added,  and  the  same  wine 
was  to  be  retailed  as  bought.  The  Stadtrechner  had  also  to  see 
that  no  sour,  ropy,  or  otherwise  bad  wine  was  sold.  In  the  same 
town  an  Ordonnomce  of  1499  decreed,  that  since  adulteration  was 
most  readily  practised  by  putting  substances  into  the  cask,  no 
cask  was  henceforth  to  be  closed  up  save  by  the  sworn  cooper, 
who  on  finding  anything  amiss,  was  to  give  information;  penalty 
for  default,  a  guilder. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Nuremberg  was  a  great  centre  of 
the  wine  trade ;  consequently  in  that  city  there  were  very  many 
regulations  against  adulteration  of  wine,  but  they  were  similar  to 
those  already  mentioned.  At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  on  false 
wine  being  found,  the  cask  was  placed  on  the  knacker's  cart,  and 
a  red  flag  displayed,  with  the  inscriptionr^'  stummer  Wein"  that  is, 
mute  or  dumb  wine.  The  jailer  marched  before,  the  rabble  after, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  river  they  broke  the  cask  and  tumbled 
the  stuff  into  the  stream.  X     About  the  same  date,  wine  is  said  to 

*  In  some  places  in  very  early  times,  the  regular  legal  ^nalty  was  capital 
VDiiishinent;  for  example,  in  1269,  the  law  of  Ripen  punished  the  seller  of 
ialse  honey  and  wax  with  death. 

t  Perhaps  '*  Stadtrechner  "  mi^ht  be  translated  "  Mayor." 
t  The  article  for  sale  was  sometunes  merelv  forbidden  to  be  sold :  this  was 
^  the  case  with  importations  from  other  countries.     For  example,  at 
in  1483,  casks  of  nutter  imported  from  England,  which  were  found 
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hftTO  been  sopHisticated  with  the  following  substances :  earth, 
eggs,  albumen,  argol,  mustard,  salt,  burnt  salt,  sweet  milk,  brandy, 
almond  milk,  wheat  flour,  clay,  and  several  other  things. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  circumstanco 
happened  in  Wurtemberg,  which  led  to  some  stringent  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  metallic  contamination  of  wine.  A  number 
of  people  having  been  seized  with  colic,  paralysis,  and  other 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  lead,  it  was  noticed  that  all  those 
attacked  drank  one  particular  species  of  wine  only;  and  on 
investigation  the  epidemic  was  discovered  to  be  due  to  the 
contamination  of  the  wine  by  the  use  of  metallic  fastenings  to 
the  casks.  The  occurrence  is  related  by  Gockelius,*  who  styles- 
the  disease  "  Weinkrankh^it" 

§  16.  Drugs, — Those  who  sold  drags,  roots,  spices,  and  the  like, 
were  strictly  supervised,  and  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Second 
of  Prussia  the  examination  of  drugs  was  made  a  special  calling, 
the  inspectors  being  appointed  by  the  king. 

In  Augsburg,  Frankfort,  and  a  few  other  places,  the  trade  in 
medicine  was  taxed.  By  virtue  of  this  tax  the  druggists  and 
doctors  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  and  medicines  were  forbidden  to  be 
sold  by  other  trades. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  committees  of  doctors, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  druggists,  and  from  the  com- 
mittees— as  in  London,  bo  on  the  Continent — originated  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Thus  Pharmacopoeia  Anltoerpie^ins,  1661 ;  P. 
Utrajectinay  16G4;  P.  AmstelodamensiSf  1668;  Antidotarium  Jion^ 
oniense,  1074  ;  Regia  Chemica  et  Galenica,  Geneva,  1684,  &c.t 


IV.— HISTORY  OF   ENGLISH   LEGISLATION    IN 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD. 

§  17.  The  first  General  Act  in  this  country  was  the  Act  of  1860, 
previous  to  which  date  individual  articles,  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
chicory,  beer,  and  wine,  were  legislated  for  by  special  statutes,  the* 

to  contain  a  mixture  of  old  and  new,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  market. 
In  Uke  manner  false  oil  was  ezclnded  from  the  city. 

*  "  Beschreibnng  der  Weinkrankheit,"  1637. 

t  The  dukes  of  8axony  regulated  the  trade  of  druggist  as  early  as  1607. 
J.  Guillaume  published  R^-fj^emenU  etUre  les  midfciru  et  tea  apothieaires  pour 
fa  visile  dee  droyve^,  Dijon,  1603.  Thomas  Bartolin  edited  the  work  of 
Lioetti  BesDanci— Dedaratio  Jraudum  quae  apuU  pharmacopeos  commif- 
Franc.  1G67  and  1671,  S^fo. 
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,  object  of  which  was,  for  the  most  part,  to  prevent  the  defrauding 
of  the  revenue;  the  health  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  injury  done 
to  bim,  being  somewhat  less  considered,  although  not  lost  sight  of. 

§  18.  Hakers — Bread. — An  Act  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  was 
directed  particularly  againt  the  use  of  alum.  Bakers,  either 
journeymen  or  masters,  using  alum,  and  convicted  on  their  own 
confession  or  on  the  oath  of  one  or  two  witnesses,  were  to  forfeit 
a  sum  not  exceeding  £20,  and  not  less  than  £5 }  if  beyond  the 
environs  of  London,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10,  nor  less  than  £3. 
If  within  London  or  its  environs,  the  justices  wei*e  allowed  to 
publish  the  names  of  the  offenders.  The  adulteration  of  meal  or 
flour  was  punishable  by  a  like  penalty,  and  loaves  made  of  any 
other  grain  than  wheat  were  to  be  distinguished  by  a  large 
M.  The  possession  on  his  premises  by  a  miller,  baker,  <!bc.,  of 
any  ingredient  adjudged  to  have  been  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
poses of  adulteration,  was  punishable  by  fine. 

An  Act  passed  in  1836  (6  and  7  Will.  lY.,  c.  37)  relative  to 
bread,  may  be  considered  as  a  modem  development  of  the  old 
**  Assize  of  Bread."  It  repealed  the  several  Acts  relating  to 
bread  sold  out  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof, 
and  beyond  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  and  ten  miles  from  the 
Hoyal  Exchange,  and  provided  other  regulations  for  the  making 
and  sale  of  bread,  and  for  preventing  the  adulteration  of  meal, 
flour,  and  bread  beyond  the  limits  aforesaid.  This  Act  made  it* 
lawful  for  the  bakers  to  make  bread  of  "  wheaten  flour,  barley, 
rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  pease,  beans,  rice  or  potatoes, 
or  any  of  them,  and  with  any  common  salt,  pure  water,  eggs, 
milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other  yeast,  and  mixed  in  such  pro- 
portions as  they  think  iit,  and  with  no  other  ingredient  or  matter 
■whatever."  They  were  also  permitted  to  make  the  bread  any 
▼eight  or  size  they  chose.  The  bread,  however  (sect.  4),  was  to 
be  sold  by  weight,  and  in  no  other  manner. 

Section  3  provided  that  no  baker  or  other  person  within  the 
limits  prescribed  ..."  shall  use  any  mixture  or  ingredient 
whatever  in  the  making  of  such  bread  other  than,  and  except  as 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  on  any  account  or  under  any  colour  or 
pretence  whatsoever ; "  penalty  not  less  than  £5  and  not  more 
than  £10.  In  default  of  payment  the  offender  could  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  months,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,*  or  unless  the  penalty  was  sooner  paid, 
tb^  magistrates  could  also  ])ublish  the  offenders  name,  and 
defray  the  ex|)ense  of  such  publishing  out  of  the  fines. 

*  Is  the  case  of  Cobe  v.  James,  41.  L.  J.  M.  C.  19,  it  was  held  that  for  a 
conviction  nnder  this  section  guilty  knowledge  waa  necessary.  i 
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By  flection  9  no  person  is  to  put  into  any  corn,  meal,  or 
flour,  at  the  time  of  grinding,  dressing,  or  manufacturing  any 
ingredient  or  mixture  whatsoever,  not  being  the  real  and  genuine 
produce  of  the  corn  or  grain ;  nor  is  flour  of  one  sort  or  com  to 
be  sold  as  flour  of  another  sort.  Penalty  not  less  than  £5  and 
not  more  than  £20. 

Sections  11  and  12  provide  that  bread  made  partially  or 
"wholly  of  pease,  beans,  or  potatoes,  or  of  any  other  sort  of  com 
or  grain  other  than  wheat,  is  to  be  marked  with  a  large  Roman 
M,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  10s.  Justices  may  issue  a 
search  warrant  to  enter  a  baker's  premises  at  reasonable  hours, 
and  search  for  adulterated  bread  or  substances  used  for  adul- 
teration. If  such  substances  have  been  found,  the  justices  may 
dispose  of  them  as  they  think  fit.  The  penalty  for  a  first  ofience 
is  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10  and  not  less  than  £2;  for  the 
second  oflence  £5,  and  for  every  subsequent  offence  £10.  In 
defaiilt  of  payment,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  calendar 
months.  It  is  also  lawful  for  the  magistrates  to  publish  the 
name  of  the  oflender.  The  Act  contains  various  other  provi- 
sions with  regard  to  obstructing  search,  offences  committed  by 
a  journeyman  or  servant,  the  baking  of  bread  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  &c 

§  19.  Beer  and  Porter. — ^An  Act,  passed  in  1816,  56  Geo.  III., 
c  58,  enacted  that  no  *' brewer  of,  or  dealer  in,  or  retailer  of 
beer,"  sliall  receive  or  have  in  his  possession,  or  use  or  mix  with 
any  worts  or  beer  any  molasses,  honey,  liquorice,  vitriol,  quassia, 
cocculus  indiae,  grains  of  paradise,  guinea,  pepper  or  opium,  or 
any  article  or  preparation  whatever  for  or  as  a  substitute  for  malt 
or  hops.  If  any  person  contravene  this  provision,  the  officer  of  the 
excise  may  seize  the  worts  and  beer,  together  with  the  casks  con- 
taining the  same.*' — Penalty  £200.  By  the  same  Act,  druggists 
who  sold  colouring  materials  or  malt  substitutes  to  brewers,  were 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £500.  An  Act,  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  52,  pro- 
vided that  any  brewer,  having  in  possession  or  in  use,  substitutes 
for  malt  or  hops,  or  for  darkening  the  colour  of  beer,  was  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  £200,  and  the  ingredients,  beer,  worts,  &c.,  might 
be  seized.  Later  on,  by  the  10  and  11  Vic,  c.  5,  brewers  were 
allowed  to  make  for  their  own  use  a  colouring-matter  out  of  sugar.* 

§  20.  Wine8.—An  old  statute  (51  Hen.  IIL,  st.  6)  forbade  the 
use  of  unwholesome  wine  or  meat.  By  the  statute  1 2  Charles  II., 
<s.  25,  any  adulteration  of  wine  was  made  punishable,  with  the 
forfeiture  of  £100  if  done  by  the  wholesale  merchant,  and  £40 
if  done  by  the  vintner  or  retail  trader.     Additional  regulations 

.  *  At  the  present  time,  it  is  not  illegal  to  mix  bitter  beer  with  whole- 
flome  bittern  other  than  hops. 
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"were  made  by  I.  William  and  Mary.     All  of  these  Acts,  it  is 
scarcely  neoessaiy  to  say,  are  now  obsolete  and  repealed. 

§21.  Tea,  —An  Act  was  passed  in  1723, 11  Geo.  I.,  c.  30,  which 
enacted  that  '^  no  dealer  in  tea,  or  manufacturer  or  seller  thereof, 
or  pretending  to  be,  shall  counterfeit  tea,  or  adulterate  tea,  or 
cause  or  procure  the  same  to  be  counterfeited  or  adulterated,  or 
shall  either  fabricate  or  manufacture  tea  with  terra  japonica,  or 
with  any  drug  or  drugs  whatsoever,  nor  shall  mix,  or  cause  or 
procure  to  be  mixed  with  tea  any  leaves  other  than  leaves  of 
tea,  or  other  ingredients  whatsoever,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  and 
losing  the  tea  so  counterfeited,  adulterated,  altered,  fabricated, 
manufactured,  or  mixed,  or  any  other  thing  or  things  whatso- 
ever added  thereto,  or  mixed  or  used  therewith,  and  also  the 
sum  of  £100." 

Some  years  afterwards,  1730-31,  a  further  Act  was  passed  [4  Geo. 
II.,  a  14]  prescribing  a  penalty  for  what  is  termed  in  the  statute 
** sophisticating  tea."  It  recites  ''that  several  ill-disposed  persons 
do  frequently  dry,  fabricate,  or  manufacture  very  great  quantities 
of  sloe  leaves,  liquorice  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  tea  that  have 
been  before  used,  or  the  leaves  of  other  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants  in 
imitation  of  tea,  and  do  likewise  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  dye  such 
leaves,  and  likewise  mix  tea  with  terra  japonica,  sugar,  molasses, 
clay,  logwood,  and  with  other  ingredients,  and  do  sell  and  vend 
the  same  as  true  and  real  tea,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  health  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects,  the  diminution  of  the  revenue,  and  to 
the  ruin  of  the  fair  trader."  The  penalty  under  this  statute  was 
XIO  for  every  pound  of  tea  sophisticated. 

The  next  Act  was  passed  in  1776,  17  Geo.  III.,  c.  29.  The 
preamble  asserts  that  great  quantities  of  sloe  leaves  and  the 
leaves  of  the  ash,  elder,  and  other  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  were 
manufactured  in  imitation  of  tea,  and  were  then  sold  to  dealers 
in  tea,  who,  after  mixing  the  leaves  with  tea,  sold  it  as  true  and 
real  tea ;  but  as  the  persons  who  fietbricated  or  manufactured  the 
leaves  were  not  dealers  in  tea,  they  were  not  punishable  by  the 
law  then  in  force.  The  Act,  therefore,  rendered  any  person, 
whether  a  dealer  or  not,  who  fabricated  leaves  in  imitation  of  tea, 
or  who  mixed  tea  with  other  ingredients,  or  who  sold,  exposed 
for  sale,  or  had  in  his  custody  fabricated  or  mixed  teas,  liable  on 
conviction  to  a  penalty  of  £5  for  each  pound  of  such  tea,  or  in 
default  to  impruionment  for  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more 
than  twelve.  The  officers  of  the  excise  were  empowered  to  enter 
under  warrant  any  premises  by  day  or  night  and  seize  the 
leaves,  which,  on  a  further  warrant,  were  to  be  destroyed. 

§  22.  Coffee. — The  history  of  the  regulations  with  regard  to 
coffee  and  chicory  is  rather  curious,  inasmuch  as  coffee  appears 
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to  bave  been  adulterated  almost  immediatelj  after  its  introdao- 
tion,  and  legislative  interference  was  soon  neoessarj. 

The  first  Act,  5  Geo.  I.,  a  11,  1718,  with  regard  to  coffee, 
recited  that  **  Whereas  divers  evil-disposed  persons  have  at  the 
time  of,  or  soon  after,  the  roasting  of  coffee  made  use  of  water, 
grease,  butter,  or  such  like  materials,  whereby  the  same  is  rendered 
unwholesome,  and  greatly  increased  in  weight  to  the  prejudice  of 
His  Majesty ^s  revenue,  the  health  of  his  subjects,  and  the  loss  of 
all  honest  and  fair  dealers  in  that  commodity,''  and  went  on  to 
enact  that  **  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  who  shall  at  the 
roasting  of  any  coffee,  or  before,  or  at  any  time  afterwards,  make 
use  of  water,  grease,  butter,  or  any  other  material  whatsoever, 
which  shall  increase  the  weight,  or  damnify  or  prejudice  the  said 
coffee  in  its  goodness,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
£20  for  every  such  offence."  This  penalty  was  increased  to  XI 00 
by  a  subsequent  Act  (12  €reo.  L,  c.  30)  passed  in  the  year  1724. 

An  Act  passed  in  1803  (43  Geo.  III.,  c.  129),  ordered  that 
"  If  any  burnt,  scorched,  or  roasted  peas,  beans,  or  other  grains, 
or  vegetable  substance  or  substances  be  used,  prepared,  or  manu- 
fiictured  for  the  purpose  of  being  an  imitation  of,  or  in  any  respect 
to  resemble  coffee  or  cocoa,  or  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  coffee 
or  cocoa,  or  alleged  or  pretended  by  the  possessor  or  vendor 
thereof  so  to  be,  shall  be  made  or  kept  for  sale,  or  shall  be  found 
in  the  custody  or  possession  of  any  dealer  or  dealers  of  coffee  or 
cocoa ;  or  any  burnt,  scorched,  or  roasted  peas,  beans,  dec.,  not 
being  coffee  or  cocoa,  shall  be  called  by  its  preparer  or  manu- 
facturer, possessor,  or  vendor  thereof,  by  the  name  of  coffee,  or 
by  the  name  of  American  cocoa,  or  English  or  British  cocoa, 
or  any  other  name  of  cocoa,  the  same  respectively  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  together  with  packages  containing  the  same,  shall  or 
may  be  seized  by  the  excise."  The  person  convicted  was  to  be 
fined  £100. 

A  subsequent  Act  (3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  53)  permitted  persons,  not 
dealers  in  coffee,  to  sell  roasted  corn,  peas,  beans,  or  parsnijis 
whole,  but  not  ground,  crushed,  or  powdered. 

In  1832,  grocers  were  allowed  by  the  £xcise  to  keep  chicory 
on  their  premises,  and  a  Treasury  minute,  dated  August  4, 
1840,  allowed  the  sale  of  coffee  mixed  with  chicory,  a  step  which 
no  doubt  opened  the  way  to  wholesale  adulteration.  This  is 
evident  from  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  coffee  trade, 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1851,  in  which 
the  chairman  *  explained  that  although  more  of  what  was  called 
coffee  was  now  consumed,  yet  that  there  was  a  less  consumption 

•  T.  Baring,  Esq. ,  M.  P. 
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of  ffenuime  coffee.  "  We  wiah,"  lie  ooniinued,  "  to  come  to  the 
real  qnestioo,  and  we  deaire  tiiat  it  akotild  be  publicly  under- 
stood that  what  is  coffee  be  sold  as  coffee,  and  that  what  is  not 
coffee,  being  a  cheaper  article,  and,  if  jon  will,  a  more  nutritions 
artide,  and  as  eligible  for  consumption,  be  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  afforded."  A  grocer  from  Shore- 
ditch  lutTing  produced  at  the  meeting  a  compound  of  burnt  peas, 
dog-biscuit^  prepared  earth,  and  a  substance  '^  which,"  he  said, 
**  I  shall  not  describe,  because  it  is  too  horrid  to  mention,*  went 
on  to  affirm  that  several  tons  of  the  same  material  were  in 
ezistenoey  and  that  it  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  chicory  and  for 


The  Lancet  also  gave  details  about  the  same  time  of  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  thirty-four  samples  of  chicory,  nearly 
one>half  of  which  were  mixtures,  the  substances  found  being 
roasted  beans,  burnt  com,  and  acorns.  It  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  Minute,  that  Messrs.  Duckworth  of  Liverpool  took 
out  a  patent  for  the  compression  of  mixtures  of  chicory  and  coffee 
into  the  shape  of  berries.  Popular  writers  have,  as  usual,  made 
the  most  of  this  patent,  and  the  story  has  been  retailed  with 
additions  from  one  book  to  another  as  a  glaring  instance  of  whole- 
sale fraud ;  but,  although  the  purity  of  the  manufacturers'  inten- 
tions may  be  open  to  doubt,  the  fact  remains  that  they  did 
nothing  against  the  existing  law.  The  patent  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  profitable,  and  but  few  of  the  chicory  berries  were  put 
.in  circulation. 

The  subject  of  coffee-adulteration  was  not,  however,  per- 
mitted to  escape  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  petitions 
from  planters,  growers,  and  others  interested  in  the  sale  or 
production  of  coffee  increased  in  number.  In  the  Commons, 
during  the  course  of  a  long  debate  (April  14, 1851),  Mr.  T.  Baring 
stated  that  it  could  not  be  denied  that  there  had  been  a  diminu- 
tion since  1847  in  the  consumption  of  coffee  to  the  exteut  of  six 
million  pounds,  the  real  cause  of  which  was  the  wholesale 
admixture  of  coffee  with  chicory — this  chicory  of  home  growth. 
In  1840,  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  Treasury-minute  sus- 
pending the  law  as  regarded  that  article,  all  the  chicory  used  in 
the  country  came  from  abroad,  and  as  an  excisable  import  on 
which  duty  was  paid,  but  since  the  issue  of  the  Minute  it  had 
been  cultivated  largely  in  England. 

Similar  statements  were  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  (July  3, 
1851),  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Wharncliffe's  presenting  a  peti- 

*  "  Adulteration  of  Coffee.    A  Terbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a 
public  meeting  held  at  the  London  TaverxL"    London,  1/851. 
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tion  to  that  House*  In  the  following  year,  under  the  pressure 
of  popular  feeling  on  the  subjecty  the  objectionable  Minute  waa 
rescinded,  and  a  new  Treasurj-minute,  dated  July  27, 1852  (which 
was  afterwards  embodied  in  a  subsequent  order  of  the  Inland 
Kevenue  Commissioners),  permitted  licensed  dealers  in  coffee  to 
"  keep  and  sell  chicory  and  other  vegetable  substances  prepared 
to  resemble  coffee,  provided  that  they  be  sold  unmixed  with 
coffee,  in  packages  sealed  or  otherwise  secured,  containing  respec- 
tively not  less  than  two  ounces,  and  having  pasted  thereon  a 
printed  label  with  the  name  of  the  seller,  the  exact  weight  and 
true  description  of  the  article  contained  therein,  and  provided 
that  no  such  article  be  kept  in  a  loose  state,  or  otherwise  than  in 
such  packages  as  aforesaid,  in  any  room  entered  for  the  storage 
or  sale  of  coffee."  This  regulation  was,  witliout  doubt,  irksome 
both  to  traders  and  consumers,  since  every  one  who  desired  his 
coffee  mixed  with  chicory  could  not  buy  the  mixture  prepared, 
but  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  coffee  and  chicory  separately,  and 
compound  it  himself  Hence,  many  memorials  were  presented 
praying  "  That  the  sale  of  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  be  not 
inteifered  with,  provided  each  package  has  legibly  printed  thereon 
words  plainly  indicating  such  mixture."  In  consequence  of  these 
representations  this  Minute  was  also  rescinded  *  and  a  new  one 
preimred.  An  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
dated  May  13,  1853,t  followed,  requiring  that  on  every  package 
containing  a  mixture  the  words  "  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee,"  be  printed  in  capital  letters  of  Koman  char- 
acter, of  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  height,  on  the  outside 
of  the  packages  or  canisters,  on  the  same  side  of  which  there  was 
to  be  no  other  printing  or  writing.  On  no  other  part  of  the  pack- 
age, further,  was  there  to  be  any  other  writing  save  the  name  and 
address  of  the  seller.  • 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  these  minutes  of  the 
Treasury,  and  subsequent  orders  of  the  Revenue  Commissioners, 
had  for  their  leading  object  the  prevention  of  adulteration  in  its 
reference  to  the  health  of  the  subject.  It  will  at  once  be  noticed 
that  they  only  touched  on  ''excisable  articles,"  and  it  was 
entirely  a  fiscal  question.  In  a  word,  had  the  sophistication  been 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  increase  instead  of  diminish  the  revenue, 
the  Treasury  would  have  let  it  pass  without  notice. 

§  23.  The  Select  Committee  of  1855. — The  prelude  to  legislation 
on  adulteration  as  a  whole,  was  the  appointment  of  "  A  Select 
Parliamentary  Committee,"  which  entered  on  its  labours  in  1855;. 

*  Pari.  Paper,  Ko.  165,  VoL  xciz.,  aess.  1852  53. 
t  Pari.  Paper,  Ko.  508,  seas.  1854-55. 
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The  early  appointment  of  this  committee  was,  without  doubt,  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  late  Mr.  Wakley,  the  able  and  courageous 
editor  of  the  ZaneeL  In  1850  Mr.  Wakley  had  established,  in 
connection  with  his  powerful  journal,  "  The  Lancet  Sanitary  Comr 
mtssiany"  of  which  commission  Dr.  Hassall  was  the  leading  spirit, 
with  Dr.  Letheby  as  occasional  coadjutor  in  matters  purely  chemi- 
cal, and  (what  at  that  time  was  of  great  importance)  with  the 
asrastance  of  an  artist,  who  drew  microscopical  objects  with 
fidelity. 

The '' Analytical  Sanitary  Commission"  was  commenced  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Lancet  for  1851,  and  the  scope  of  the  inquiry^ 
as  stated  by  the  editor,  was  as  follows :  "  We  propose,  for  the 
public  benefit,  to  institute  an  extensive  and  somewhat  rigoroua 
series  of  investigations  into  the  present  condition  of  the  varioua 
articles  of  diet  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity.  .  .  .  Special  features  of  the  inquiry  will  be 
that  they  are  all  based  upon  actual  inquiry  and  experiment ;  the 
microscope  and  the  test  tube  will  be  our  constant  companions.'' 
Notice  was  also  given  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  shopkeepers  from  whom  purchases 
had  been  made  would  be  given ;  but  at  the  commencement  the 
street  alone  was  to  be  indicated.  The  promise  was  kept,  and 
hazardous  although  the  experiment  most  certainly  was,  yet  in 
April  we  find  the  names  of  large  firms  freely  published,  and,  so 
to  speak,  ''  pilloried,"  for  having  sold  impure  and  false  goods. 

In  1855  Dr.  Hassall  collected  the  articles  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Lancet  into  a  volume,  entitled  '*  Food  and  its  Adul- 
terations, comprising  the  reports  of  the  Analytical  Sanitary 
Commission  of  the  Lancet  for  the  years  1851-54.  London,  1855." 
In  1855  ''  The  Select  Committee  on  the  Adulteration  of  Food  '^ 
commenced  its  labours,  and  examined  as  far  as  possible  all  those 
who  were  likely  to  have  any  special  knowledge  of  the  adultera- 
tions themselves,  the  methods  necessary  to  detect  them,  and  their 
effect  on  the  revenue  and  on  health.  Dr.  Hassall  stated  to  the 
committee  the  results  of  his  inquiries  both  for  the  Lancet  Com- 
mission and  during  the  course  of  his  other  labours,  and  gave  in 
detail  the  frauds  practised  in  regard  to  milk,  coffee,  tea,  drugs, 
preserved  fruits,  kc 

Dr.  Alphonse  Normandy,  who  had  also  written  a  work  on 
adulteration — ^the  result  of  ten  years'  investigation — said,  in 
giving  evidence  as  to  the  aluming  of  bread,  that  he  had  seen  alum 
in  bread  in  crystals  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  '*  In  the  bread  of 
one  baker  I  found  alum  actually  in  the  state  of  large  crystals ;  I 
went  to  him  and  showed  him  his  bread,  and  he  said,  *  I  cannot 
help  it.' ''    In  extreme  instances  he  had  found  as  much  as  from 
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250  grains  to  twioe  that  quantity  of  alum  in  the  41b.  loaf,  and  in 
1847  he  had  found  magnesia  carbonate  in  three  samples  of  bread. 
In  1847  and  1848,  years  of  great  scarcity,  he  had  discoTered  bean 
and  pea  meal  in  flour,  but  this  he  considered  quite  exceptional. 
With  regard  to  beer,  he  thought  that  brewers  often  made  use  of 
cocculus  indicus;  and,  finally,  he  gave  evidence  of  the  great 
adulteration  of  drugs. 

Mr.  Blackwell,  of  the  firm  of  Crosse  <fe  Blackwell,  gave  some 
very  interesting  evidence  as  to  the  "  coppering  of  preserved  vege- 
tables "  practised  before  the  food-articles  appeared  in  the  Lancet. 
The  process  in  use  by  hia  firm  was  to  boil  the  pickles  or  vinegar 
several  times  in  copper  boilers.  After  each  operation  they  became 
greener,  and  when  the  proper  hue  was  attained,  the  process  was 
finished ;  but  since  the  outcry  on  coppered  vegetables,  this  process 
Lad  been  abandoned. 

Another  witness,  Mr.  O.  L.  Simmonds,  the  author  of  a  work 
upon  "  Commercial  Products,"  in  giving  evidence  on  the  adultersr 
tion  of  drugs,  estimated  that  there  was  a  loss  to  the  revenue  from 
this  cause  of  no  less  than  J&3,000,000  per  annum.  As  an  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue  suffered,  he  cited  the  substi- 
tution of  cassia  for  cinnamon ;  cassia  paid  Id.  per  lb.  duty, 
cinnamon  2d.  The  dealers  sold  cassia  under  the  name  of  cinna- 
mon to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  seriously  the  cinnamon  trade. 

§  24.  A dtdteration  A  cts,  1860  and  1 872. — Upon  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee,  the  first  general  Adulteration  Act  was  drafted, 
.and  became  law  in  1860.  The  first  section  enacted,  "That  every 
person  who  shall  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drink  with  which, 
to  the  knowledge  of  such  person,  any  ingredient  or  material 
injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  eating  or  drinking  such  article, 
-has  been  mixed,  and  every  person  who  shall  sell  as  pure  or 
unadulterated  any  article  of  food  or  drink  which  is  adulterated 
or  not  pure,  shall  for  every  such  ofience,  on  summary  conviction 
of  the  same,  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5,  with  costs."  A 
second  ofience  was  punishable  in  addition  by  publishing  the 
ofiender's  name,  place  of  abode  and  ofience.  The  Act  permitted, 
but  did  not  compel,  the  appointment  of  analysts.  The  bodies 
which  might  appoint  such  analysts  were — in  the  City  of  London, 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers;  in  the  metropolis  generally. 
Vestries  and  District  Boards ;  in  the  counties,  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  Section  4  provided  that  any  purchaser  of  any  article 
of  food  in  any  of  the  districts  in  which  analysts  existed,  might 
have  such  article  analysed  on  payment  of  a  sum  not  less  than 
2s.  6d.  and  not  more  than  10s.  6d. ;  the  purchaser,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  analysis,  was  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  Uui 
result  of  the  analysis. 
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These  appointments  were  at  first  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  bat  afterwards  the  Local  Goyemment  Act  of  1871  trans- 
ferred the  regulation  of  the  appointments  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  Act  existed,  and  was  in  partial  operation,  for 
twelve  years,  when  it  was  entirely  recast  and  interspersed  with 
various  sanitary  considerations. 

In  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1872  (35  and  36  Vie.,  c.  74),  it 
was  enacted  that  "  Every  person  who  shall  wilfally  admix,  and 
every  person  who  shall  order  any  other  person  or  persons  to 
admix,  any  ingredient  or  material  with  any  diiig  to  adulterate 
the  same  for  ssde,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  the  first  offence 
not  exceeding  X50,  with  costs."  The  second  offence  was  punish- 
able by  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  with 
bard  labour.  By  the  second  section, "  Every  person  who  shall  sell 
any  article  of  food  or  drink,  with  which  to  the  knowledge  of  such 
person  any  ingredient  or  material  injurious  to  the  health  of 
persons  eating  or  drinking  such  article  has  been  mixed,  and  every 
person  who  shall  sell  as  unadulterated  any  article  of  food  or  drink 
or  any  drug  which  is  adulterated,  shall  for  every  such  offence,  on 
a  summary  conviction  of  the  same,  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
j£20,  with  the  costs  of  conviction."  By  the  third  section  '^  Any 
person  who  shall  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  or  any  drug, 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  mixed  with  any  other  substance 
with  intent  to  fraudulently  increase  its  weight  or  bulk,  and  who 
shall  not  declare  such  admixture  to  any  purchaser  thereof  before 
delivering  the  same  and  no  other,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  sold 
an  adulterated  article  of  food  or  drink,  or  drug,  as  the  case  may 
be,  under  this  Act." 

The  Act,  with  doubtful  advantage,  also  extended  the  right  of 
appointing  analysts  to  boroughs  having  separate  police  establish- 
ments. The  appointment  was  optional,  save  on  the  direction  of 
the  Local  Grovemment  Board.  The  sixth  section  provided  that 
inspectors  of  nuisances  or  other  local  ofHcers  were  to  procure 
samples  for  analysis.  Private  purchasers  might  have  articles 
analysed  as  before,  the  only  difference  being  that,  under  this  Act, 
they  were  to  hand  the  substance,  not  to  the  analyst,  but  to  the 
inspector.  There  were  also  provisions  as  to  the  sealing  and 
division  of  samples.  Since  the  Act  of  1860  remained  unrepealed, 
the  two  Acts  were  both  in  force  simultaneously,  and  under  their 
Joint  operation  the  following  offences  were  punishable  : — * 

1.  Selling  any  article  of  i'ood,  drink,  or  medicine,  that  contains 
any  ingredient  injurious  to  health,  and  knowing  it  to  contain 
such  ingredients 

2.  Selling  any  adulterated  food,  drink,  or  drug. 
The  Law  of  Adulteration,"  by  Sidney  Woolf.     Lond.  187i. 
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3.  Wilfully  mixing  with  any  article  of  food  or  drink  any  in- 
gredient or  poisonous  ingredient  to  adulterate  the  same  for  sale. 

4.  Wilfully  mixing  any  ingredient  with  any  drug  to  adulterate 
the  same  for  sale. 

5.  Selling  any  article  of  food,  drink,  or  any  drug,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  mixed  with  other  substances  with  intent  frau- 
dulently to  increase  its  weight  or  bulk,  unless  such  admixture  be 
declared  at  the  time  of  sale. 

§  25.  Ths  Sdect  Committee,  1874. — These  Acts  by  no  means 
worked  well.  Many  of  the  analysts  were  inexperienced,  and  even 
those  who  had  considerable  chemical  knowledge  differed  widely 
in  the  conclusions  they  drew  from  their  analyses.  The  reason  of 
this  was  evident,  for  the  standards  had  scarcely  been  settled. 
There  was,  for  example,  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  amount 
of  "fat''  and  "total  solids"  in  milk;  the  question  of  whether  tea 
should  be  permitted  to  be  faced,  or  not,  was  then  (as,  indeed,  now) 
unsettled;  there  was  no  method  in  use  which  distinguished  alum 
added  to  flour  and  alumina  existing  as  sand.  Analyst  contra- 
dicted analyst.  Magistrates  were  perplexed  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  adulteration,"  and  conflicting  decisions  on  mere  legal 
technicalities  offered  a  still  further  obstacle  to  the  healthy  opera- 
tion of  the  Act.  The  public  generally  were  dissatisfied  with  an 
Act  which  on  many  retail  dealers  inflicted  real  hardships — e.g.^ 
tea,  paid  for  at  the  highest  market  price,  and  imported  direct 
from  China,  would  be  examined  by  a  local  analyst,  and  pronounced 
to  be  faced  with  Prussian  blue,  gypsum,  &c. ;  while,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  statute,  the  seller,  however  innocent  of  the 
fraud  himself,  could  not  defend  the  charge  on  anything  like  equal 
terms.  Petitions,  moderate  in  tone,  came  in  from  most  of  the 
large  towns,  and  the  Government  decided  to  appoint  another 
Select  Committee.  A  large  number  of  witnesses — ^tea  merchants^ 
tea  brokers,  tea  retailers,  butter  merchants,  cocoa  and  coffee 
manufacturers,  milk  sellers,  bakers,  and  analysts — were  examined 
by  this  new  Committee  in  1874 ;  and  on  their  evidence  a  report 
was  based,  which  stated  that  after  having  sat  fourteen  days,  and 
examined  fifty-seven  witnesses,  the  Commissioners  had  arrived  at 
the  unanimous  conclusion  that,  while  the  Act  had  done  much 
good,  it  had,  at  the  same  time,  inflicted  considerable  injury,  and 
enforced  heavy  and  undeserved  penalties  upon  some  respectable 
tradesmen.  "This  appears  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  want 
of  a  clear  understanding  as  to  what  does,  and  as  to  what  does  not, 
constitute  adulteration,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  conflicting 
decisions  and  inexperience  of  the  analysts.  Your  Committee  are, 
however,  of  opinion,  that  the  Act  itself  is  defective  and  needs 
amendment." 
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The  reporb  went  on  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  the  Act  had 
been  by  no  means  general,  and  in  many  cases  where  it  had  been 
applied,  its  operation  was  of  a  very  restricted  character;  for,  even 
"with  competent  analysts,  if  inspectors  were  not  appointed  at  the 
same  time,  the  Act  remained  a  dead  letter.  All  the  London 
vestries  had  made  appointments,  but  in  only  twenty-six  out 
of  seventy-one  boroughs,  and  thirty-four  out  of  fifty-four  coun- 
ties, were  there  at  that  date  official  analysts.  The  examination 
of  tea  was  recommended  to  be  made  on  importation  by  the 
Customs.  The  Committee  did  not  consider  that  the  exact 
proportion  of  mixtures  need  be  stated  on  a  label,  and  they 
^wished  to  record  that  mixed  mustard  and  prepared  cocoa 
had  been  long  manufactured  at  Deptford  for  the  supply  of 
the  Navy.  They  recommended  that  small  districts  should  be 
consolidated,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  boroughs  in  a  county  should 
be  united  with  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  one 
analyst  for  the  entire  district ;  and  they  pointed  out  that  the  only 
vav  to  secure  "  the  services  of  really  efficient  analysts  Ls  to  offer 
tbem  a  &ir  remuneration,  which  can  hardly  be  done  without  the 
union  of  several  Local  Authorities  in  one  appointment."  The 
Committee  concluded  their  report  by  remarking  that  the  public 
was  "  cheated  "  rather  than  "  poisoned." 

§  26.  Sak  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875  and  1879.— On  this 
report  was  based  the  Act  of  1875,  which  is  at  the  present 
moment,  with  its  amendment  of  1879,  the  existing  law,  and  the 
full  consideration  of  which  will  be  reserved  for  another  Section ; 
an  early  defect  in  the  Act,  however,  may  be  at  once  alluded  to, 
for  it  had  not  been  long  in  operation  before  its  action  was  almost 
entirely  stopped  by  legal  ingenuity.  The  sixth  section  provides 
that  "  No  person  shall  sell  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  any 
article  of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the  nature,  substance, 
and  quality  of  the  article  demanded  by  such  purchaser;"  and  in  a 
Justiciary  Appeal  case  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  an  inspector  had 
purchased  cream  not  for  his  own  use  but  for  analysis,  the  Scotch 
court  discussed  the  '* prejudice''  question ~ three  out  of  seven 
judges  adopting  the  view  that  a  purchase  made  under  these  con- 
ditions was  not  to  the  "  prejudice"  of  the  purchaser,  and  five  out 
of  the  seven  dismissing  the  summons  on  other  grounds.  The 
impression  produced  in  this  country,  however,  by  the  decision  of 
the  court,  was  that  the  sale,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  made  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  analysis.  The 
same  question  was  raised  in  quite  a  different  but  equally  ingeni- 
ous way  in  a  ''mustard  case"  argued  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  The  purchase  in  this  case  was  by  an  officer ;  the  defence 
being  that,  as  it  was  well  known  that  mustard  was  mixed  with 
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flonr  and  other  things,  such  a  purchase  could  not  be  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  purchaser.  The  point,  however,  was  left  undecided  ; 
the  question  again  came  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in 
the  case  of  Sandys  v.  Small,  and  the  '^  prejudice  "  question  waa 
argued  on  both  points.  Whisky  was  alleged  to  have  been  mixed 
with  water,  and  the  defence  set  up — that  it  was  known  to  be  so 
mixed,  and  therefore  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser — was 
held  by  the  court  to  be  good,  and  the  case  having  been  decided 
upon  this  point,  the  other  was  not  proceeded  with.  Finally,  the 
question  was  settled  by  the  case  of  Hoyle  v.  Hitchman,  March 
27,  1879.  The  facts  in  this  instance  were  of  the  simplest  char- 
acter: the  appellant  had  purchased  milk  in  the  usual  official 
way;  the  milk  was  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  the  defence 
was  that,  as  he  did  not  use  the  milk,  therefore  he  did  not  buy 
the  milk  for  his  own  use;  he  was  not  prejudiced.  The  magis- 
trate who  heard  the  case  considered  the  defence  good,  and  dis- 
missed the  summons. 

Justice  Mellor,  in  giving  judgment,  observed  that  the  "preju- 
dice "  view  of  the  Act  "  would  absolutely  nullify  its  beneficial 
effect.  For  if  the  meaning  of  the  enactment  is  that  the  offence 
cannot  be  complete  without  its  being  *  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
purchaser,'  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  offence  should  be  broiight 
home  to  any  one.  And  this  observation,  in  my  view,  goes  far  to- 
show  that  this  construction  cannot  be  the  right  one.  So  far  as 
authority  is  concerned,  there  is  no  direct  decision  in  fiivour  of 
such  a  view ;  and  indeed,  in  the  English  courts  there  is  hardly 
any  authority  upon  the  point.  For  in  the  first  of  tlie  two  cases 
in  this  court  referred  to,  the  mustard  case,  my  brother  Lush 
distinctly  said  that,  in  his  view,  if  the  article  were  adulterated^ 
it  must  be  pres\imed  that  it  was  Ho  the  prejudice  of  the  pur- 
chaser,' and  I  could  not  have  dissented  from  that  opinion,  or  I 
could  not  have  concurred  in  sending  the  case  down  to  be  re-stated 
on  the  other  point.  And  as  to  the  other  case,  no  doubt  in  the 
course  of  the  argument  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  made  some  such 
remark,  but  not  by  way  of  a  decided  dictum,  and  rather  by  way 
of  query  or  suggestion,  and  the  decision  went  upon  the  other, 
point,  so  that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  English  courts  in  favour 
of  the  view  now  presented.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  weight  of 
judicial  authority  is  against,  and  I  rather  think  it  is  in  favour  of^ 
the  view  which  we  have  arrived  at  after  the  best  consideratioa 
given  to  the  question,  as  to  the  true  construction  of  the  enactment. 
It  is  quite  general  in  its  terms,  and  its  terms  are  very  large,  nor 
is  there  anything  to  limit  them, — *  if  uny  one  shall  sell,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  purchaser,  any  article  of  food  not  of  the  nature, 
Bttl^tance,  or  quality  of  the  article  demanded  by  the  purchaser.' 
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There  is  nothing  to  limit  the  application  of  the  enactment  (as 
some  of  the  Scotch  jndges  seem  to  have  supposed)  to  articles 
deleterious  in  their  nature.  And  in  several  of  the  sections  (13  to 
17)  provisions  are  made  for  purchases  by  public  officers  for  the 
par|)08e  of  analysis  and  prosecution,  assuming  that  if  the  article 
is  found  to  be  adulterated, the  offence  will  have  been  committed. 
It  \7ould  be  strange  indeed  if  all  these  provisions  were  to  be  made 
nugatory  by  a  construction  which  would,  in  effect,  come  to  this — 
that  proceedings  could  only  be  taken  by  private  individuals. 
Here  the  ]>urchase  was  made  by  the  inspector  under  those  sec- 
tions ;  but  surely  the  case  must  be  treated  as  though  the  purchase 
had  been  by  a  private  individual.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  private 
individual  no  one  could  dispute  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  the 
offence  would  have  been  completed,  and  the  magistrate  has  so 
foand,  in  fact  That  being  so,  what  difference  can  it  make  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  that  the  purchase  was  by  an  officer  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  and  furnished  with  public  money  for  the  {mr- 
pose  I  If  the  purchaser  asks  for  a  certain  article,  and  gets  au 
article  which  by  reason  of  some  admixture  of  a  foreign  article  is 
not  of  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  article  he  asks  for,  he  is  neces- 
sarily ^prejudiced;'  and  how  can  the  fact  that  the  purchase  is 
not  with  his  own  money  at  all  affect  the  question  of  the  commi&> 
sion  of  the  offence?  The  offence  intended  to  be  prevented  by  the 
Act  was  the  fraudulent  sale  of  articles  adulterated  by  the  admix- 
ture of  foreign  substances,  which  would  necessarily  be  '  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  purchaser ; '  and  those  words  were  inserted  only 
to  require  that  such  an  adulteration  should  be  shown  to  have  been 
made.  Taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration,  I  cannot 
bring  iny  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  the 
offence  is  less  complete,  merely  because  the  money  with  which  the 
purchase  was  made  was  not  the  money  of  the  purchaser,  which 
must  be  wholly  immaterial  to  the  seller,  and  cannot  affect  the 
offence  he  has  committed.  I  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  magistrate  was  wrong  in  dismissing  the  case  on  that 
ground,  and,  therefore,  that  the  case  must  be  remitted  to  him  to 
be  detei'mined  on  the  evidence  as  to  the  offence  alleged  to  have 
been  committed." 

Mr.  Justice  Lush,  in  expressing  his  entire  concurrence,  said 
that  the  differences  of  opinion  which  unfortunately  prevailed  as 
to  the  true  construction  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  had  crip- 
pled the  operation  of  a  most  beneficial  Act — Judgment  for  the 
appellant 

finally,  the  Act  of  1875  was  amended  by  the  "  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  1879,"  which  became  law  on  July  21st  in  that 
year.     This  Act  settled  the  ''prejudice"  question,  authorised  the 
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obtaining  of  samples  of  milk  for  the  purposes  of  analysis,  and 
established  standards  for  spirits.  (See  sections  on  the  "  Existing 
Law  relative  to  Adulteration.") 


v.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESENT  SCIENTIFIC 

PROCESSES  FOR  THE  DETECTION  OF 

ADULTERATION. 

§  27.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  write  the  full  history  of  the 
modern  system  of  the  practical  assaying  of  foods,  beverages,  and 
drugs,  the  result  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  history 
of  the  development  of  the  chemical,  physical,  botanical,  and  medi- 
cal sciences  ;  for  there  has  scarcely  been  a  single  advance  in  any 
one  of  those  sciences  which  has  not  some  bearing,  immediate  or 
remote,  on  our  subject.  Hence,  the  more  useful  and  less  am- 
bitious method  to  pursue  will  be  merely  to  notice  the  chief  writ- 
ings and  the  more  noteworthy  discoveries  of  those  who  have 
explored  this  special  field  of  investigation. 

The  very  early  and  brief  notices  in  the  old  writers  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  first  general  works  on  adulteration  were 
devoted  to  drugs  rather  than  to  foods,  and  the  herbals  and  the 
older  works  contain  here  and  there,  scattered  through  their  prolix 
pages,  casual  mention  of  substitutions  or  falsifications.  For 
example,  Saladin  of  Ascala,  a  physician  to  the  Grand  Constable 
of  Naples,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  work  on  the 
aromatic  principles  of  drugs,  describes  methods  of  preserving  food, 
and  in  speaking  of  the  adulteration  of  manna  with  sugar  and 
starch,  cites  the  case  of  an  apothecary  who  was  fined  heavily  and 
deprived  of  his  civil  rights.  • 

§  28.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Bartoletns 
discovered  by  analysis  milk-sugar  (see  chapter  on  "Milk"),  and  to 
this  epoch  belong  also  some  observations  and  experiments  of 
another  Italian,  San  Francesco  Redif  of  Florence,  published  in 
1660,  on  the  amount  of  mineral  substances  in  pepper,  ginger,  and 

*  This  work,  ** Compendium  Aromatarium,"  was  published  in  Angshnrg, 
1481.  There  is  no  separate  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  but  it  will  be  found 
as  the  **  Liber  Scdadim  "  in  the  beautiful  folio  edition  of  the  Arabic  phy- 
sician (T6maun&  ibn  Massaw&ih),  Joannis  mesttae  eUtmaaeeni  medico  eutrU^ 
simi  opera,  dx.,  de  mediccunentorum  dekctu,  ctuitigatione  ei  tuu,  dfre.,  <£e., 
folio,  Venice,  16S3.  The  work  is  in  the  old  dialogue  style,  oonsistinff  for 
the  most  part  of  question  and  answer.  The  books  preceding  the  '*  £t6er 
Halculini  "  also  contain  some  observations  on  adulteration. 

t  Francesco  Redi,  1626-1697 ;  he  was  at  once  a  poet,  a  chemist,  and  % 
physician. 
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bla^k  hellebore.  He  burnt  lOOlbs.  of  each  and  weighed  the  ash  : 
black  pepper  yielded  5)bs.  2oz.  4dr&  of  ash,  ginger  51bs.  3oz.  2di's., 
vhlle  black  hellebore  burnt  in  the  same  quantity  gave  4 lbs.  of  ash. 
These  ash  percentages,  as  we  know,  are  accurate.  He  treated 
the  ash  with  water,  and  noticed  that  all  the  salts  lixiviated,  and 
had  a  peculiar  and  definite  figure,  which  they  kept,  although  they 
were  often  resolved  and  afterwards  congealed.  ''If  in  one  liquid 
you  dissolve  together  two  or  three  sorts  of  salts  of  different  figure, 
when  they  congeal  they  all  resume  their  ancient  and  proper  figure." 
He  gives  examples  of  this  among  mineral  salts,  and  further  states 
that  if  vitriol  of  Cyprus,  rock  alum,  and  nitre,  be  dissolved,  on 
evaporation  and  crystallisation  the  different  salts  can  be  readily 
detected.  • 

§  29.  The  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  whose  numerous  writings 
and  discoveries  are  well  known  to  all  scientific  men,  may  be  said 
iu  a  way  to  have  written  the  first  treatise  the  sole  object  of  which 
was  to  make  known  a  method  of  detecting  adulterations.  The  title 
of  his  work  is  "  Medicina  Hydrostatica ;  or  Hydrostatics  applied 
to  Materia  Medica,  showing  how  by  the  weight  that  divers  bodies 
used  in  physic  have  in  water,  one  may  discover  whether  they  be 
genuine  or  adulterated,"  8vo.,  Lond.  1690.  His  method  of  deter- 
mining specific  gravity  was  similar  to  that  now  used.  He 
determined  the  specific  gravity  t  of  pure  rock  crystal,  which  he 
took  as  a  standard,  comparing  the  specific  weight  of  various 
minerals  with  it.  He  showed  that  impure  mercury  sublimate, 
weighed  in  this  manner,  would  be  deficient,  and  that  Roman 
vitriol  mixed  with  alum  might  also  be  similarly  detected.  He 
observed  that  there  were  several  forms  of  soluble  salts  in  plants, 
but  always  some  that  were  cubical.  Boyle  also  determined  the 
percentage  of  ash  in  about  forty  different  vegetables,  and  the 
amount  of  soluble  ash.  Boyle's  was  not  a  work  of  genenil  scope, 
for  the  most  pait  confining  itself  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
particular  although  widely  applicable  method. 

An  early  general  work  on  the  adulteration  of  drugs  was  that 
of  J.  B.  Yanden  Sande,:{;  who  may  be  called  the  pioneer  of 

♦  Pha.  Trans.,  1693,  p.  281. 

f  I  helieve  that  the  oldest  tables  of  specific  sravity  extant  are  those  in 
Lord  Francis  Bacon's  ''Historia  Densis  et  Bari,"  fol.,  Loud.,  1741.  A  cube 
of  ^old  was  taken  as  a  standard,  and  cubes  of  other  substances,  of  a  size 
as  exactly  similar  as  possible,  were  made.  He  was  conscious,  however,  of 
the  want  of  complete  accuracy. 

t  **  Lot  falstfications  des  medicaments  d^oiUeSf  ouvrage  dans  lequH  on 
enMfgne  les  moyens  de  dicouvrir  les  tromperies  mines  en  usarje  pour/alsijier  les 
vUdicaments  tajU  simples  que  compost,  et  oil  on  itaUit  des  reylvs  pour 
a^assurer  de  leur  bont^,  ouvrage  nan  seulement  utile  aux  mSdecin^j  chirnrgieus, 
4ipothicahre8^  et  droguistes,  mats  aussi  aux  malades.^*  Par.  J.  B.  Vanden  Saude, 
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applied  quantitative  chemistrj,  for  he  not  only  described  the 
luero  external  characteristics  of  various  articles  of  the  materia 
medica,  but  also  made  alcoholic  and  ethereal  extracts,  and  deter- 
mined the  weight  of  the  extracts  thus  obtained.  He  also,  after 
the  manner  of  his  time,  distilled  the  substances  and  obtained 
various  products. 

§  30.  The  invention  of  the  microscope,  revealing  the  most  inti- 
mate structure  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  and  the  regular 
and  mathematical  forms  of  salts  and  minerals,  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  all  the  sciences.    Antony  Van  Leeuwenhoek  (b.  1632,  d.  1723) 
-was  the  iirst  -who  in  any  philosophic  manner  occupied  himself 
-with  this  instrument.     Gifted  with  rare  powers  of  observation 
and  manipulative  dexterity,  he  made  his  own  microscopes,  and 
prepared  all   objects  with   his   own   hands.      His   microscopes 
were  what  we  should  now  call  lenses.     Each  object,  permanently 
mounted,  had  a  separate  microscope,  which  merely  consisted  of  a 
small  double  convex  lens  let  into  a  socket  between  two  plates 
riveted  together,  and  pierced  with  a  small  hole.     The  object  was 
placed,  if  liquid,  on  a  fine  little  plate  of  talc,  which  was  then  glued 
to  a  needle,  or,  if  solid,  was  attached  to  the  needle  itself.     There 
Dvas  a  mechanical  arrangement  by  which  the  needle  could  be 
depressed  or  raised,  or  placed  in  any  position  desired.     None  of 
his  lenses  were  very  powerfal — he  rather  preferred  clear  defini- 
tion; nor  were  they  all  of  the  same  magnifying  power,  but  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object.     He  possessed  an  incredible 
number  of  these  instruments,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  many 
of  them  to  the  Royal  Society.     He  investigated  daily  during  his 
long  life  all  kinds  of  objects  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and 
made  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  discoveries  as  to  minute  struc- 
tures than  any  other  man  in  his  time;  indeed,  there  was  scarcely 
a  competitor,  for  the  method  was  peculiarly  his  own.     These  dis- 
coveries did  not  attract  so  much  attention  in  his  day  as  they 
deserved,   the   reason   probably   being   that   scarcely    any   one 
possessed  the  suitable  means  of  corroborating  his  researches, 
Leeuwenhoek  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the  active 
principle  of  tea  and  coflee,  and  to  describe  the  structure  of  the 
cofiee  berry.*    Speaking  of  coflee  beans,  he  says:  "I  placed  some 
of  the  beans  in  a  proper  chemical  vessel  over   the  fire,  and 
observed  that,  in  the  roasting  or  burning  them,  a  great  quantity 
of  oily  substance  and  also  of  watery  moisture  was  expelled.     The 

Mattre  Apothicaire  de  Bruxelles,  a  la  Haye,  1784.  A  well  printed  8vo.  of 
430  pa,£;cs.  The  same  author  wrote  a  '*  Ltilre  nor  la  sophistication  dea  vins,^* 
Amsterdam,  and  one  or  two  other  works. 

*  The  author  believes  that  this  is  the  first  notice  of  the  separation  of 
cafifeine  by  Leeuwenhoek. 
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lOftsted  bean  I  broke  into  small  pieces,  and  after  infusing  these  in 
dear  rain  water,  I  suffered  the  water  to  evaporate  after  pouring 
it  from  the  grosser  parts  of  the  coffee,  and  then  I  discovered  a 
great  number  of  oblong  saline  particles  of  different  sizes,  but  most 
of  them  exceedingly  minute ;  all  of  them  with  sharp  points  at 
the  ends  and  dark  in  the  middle."  *  He  figures  these  *'  saline 
particles,"  and  from  the  description  and  the  figure  they  can  be 
scarcely  other  than  crystals  of  "caffeine"  or  "theine."  He  also 
cut  thin  slices  of  the  berry,  and  one  of  his  plates  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  cellular  structure  of  coffee.  He  noted  that  "it 
was  of  an  open  and  spongy  texture  .  .  .  and  some  of  the 
parts  which  in  the  figure  appear  closed  up,  consisted  of  globules, 
and  were  filled  with  oil."  Still  more  decisive  are  his  observa- 
tions on  tea,  in  which  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  obtained 
''caffeine"  or  "theine"  by  sublimation,  for  he  distilled  it  and 
collected  the  "volatile  salt"  "  All  these  saline  particles  were  of 
the  same  shape,  that  is,  very  long  and  pointed  at  both  ends. 
.  .  .  I  afterwards  endeavoured,  for  my  further  satisfaction, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  how  many  saline  particles  could  be 
produced  from  a  single  leaf  of  tea ;  but  having  reckoned  up  only 
a  part  of  the  volatile  salts  contained  in  one  leaf,  I  forbore  any 
further  observations,  because  the  number  I  had  already  reckoned 
up  was  so  great  that  I  dared  not  publish  it,  as  I  had  proposed  to 
do,  and  indeed  many  persons  could  not  believe  that  the  leaf  itself 
could  be  divided  into  so  many  parts  visible  by  the  microscope, 
as  I  saw  volatile  saline  particles  produced  from  one  single  leaf." 
He  also  examined  the  ash  of  tea,  and  noticed  its  deliquescent 
character.  He  separated  several  distinct  salts,  of  which  one  kind 
had  small  cubical  crystals,  and  was  probably  common  salt.  He 
also  turned  his  attention  to  pepper,  and  extracted  from  it  a  crystal- 
line principle,  probably  "piperine."  He  powdered  long  pepper, 
and  placed  it  in  a  glass  vessel,  covering  it  with  rain  water  to  about 
one-third  of  an  inch.  "After  the  water  had  stood  about  two  hours, 
I  poured  it  off,  but  it  being  eveniug  I  let  the  water  stand  all  night. 
The  next  morning  I  saw  in  the  place  where  it  was  most  evaporated 
an  incredible  number  of  saline  particles,  many  of  which  were 
almost  twice  as  long  as  broad,  but  one  side  always  longer  than  the 
other."  He  also  distilled  pepper,  and  extracted  from  it  an  oil. 
He  considered  the  difference  between  white  and  black  pepper  to 
be  that  one  was  decorticated,  the  other  not,  and  proved  that  he 
was  right  by  direct  experiment  In  speaking  of  vinegar,  he 
noticed  that  it  was  neutralised  by  chalk,  and  that  it  often  contains 
minute  eels — these  "  eels  "  he  figures  and  describes. 


« 


The  Select  Works  of  Antony  Van  Leeuwenhcek,"  4to.    Lond.,  1798i 
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To  Leeuwenhoek,  then,  may  fairly  be  accorded  the  credit  of 
having  made  several  unnoticed  discoveries  in  food-analysis. 
Contemporaneously  with  Leeuwenhoek,  Dr.  Hy.  Power  published 
some  microscopical  observations,  describing  the  appearances  of 
sand,  sus^r,  and  salt,  the  eels  in  vinegar,  and  the  mites  in  oat- 
meal. He  also  observed  how  easy  it  was  to  discover  the  particles 
or  globules  of  mercury  in  compound  powder&  "  In  those 
chymical  preparations  of  mercury  which  they  call  '  turbith 
mineral,'  '  mercurum  vitae,'  sublimate  precipitate,  and  mercury 
cosmetical,  you  may  most  plainly  and  distinctly  see  the  globular 
atoms  of  current  and  quick  mercury  besprinkled  all  among  the 
powders,  like  so  many  little  stars  in  the  firmament."^  He  also 
notices  the  minute  structure  of  several  leaves,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered, together  with  Dr.  Hooke,t  as  the  English  representative 
of  microscopical  science  at  that  date. 

Microscopical  observers  rapidly  multiplied  as  the  instrument 
itself  was  perfected,  and  by  about  the  year  1825,  really  good 
instruments,  although  not  absolutely  achromatic,  could  be  pur- 
chased. In  1838,  Ehrenberg  brought  out  his  great  folio  on 
"  Infusorial  Life."  The  beauty  of  the  illustrations  in  this  have 
never  been  surpassed ;  they  amply  prove  that  very  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  for  those  who  could  afford  the  expense,  there 
were  instruments  of  great  power,  precision,  and  definition.  { 

In  1844,  Donn6§  published  his  beautiful  plates  containing, 
among  other  things,  some  accurate  representations  of  the  milk 

*  "Experimental  Philosophy,  in  Three  Books,  containing  New  Observa- 
tion Experiments,  Microscopical,  Mercurial,  Magnetical."    Lond.,  1663. 

t  Br.  Hooke  published  his  **  Micrographia  lUustrata"  in  1656,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which  he  made  known  his  invention  of  glass 
globules  applied  to  the  microscope,  by  which  an  immense  magnifying  power 
was  obtained.  He  afterwards  published  a  work  entitled — *'  Micrographia; 
or.  Some  Physiological  Descriptions  of  Minute  Bodies,  made  by  means  of 
Magnifying  Glasses,  with  Observations  and  Enquiries  thereupon,"  by  R. 
Hooke,  F.R.S.  London,  1765.  The  work  is  a'  folio  illustrated  vrith  well 
executed  copper- plates.  He  describes  and  figures,  like  Leeuwenhoek,  poppy 
seeds,  vinegar  eels,  &c.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and  celebrity.  In 
a  theoretical  manner  he  anticipated  the  telephone,  for  in  the  preface  he  says : 
'*  'Tis  not  impossible  to  hear  a  whisper  a  furlong's  distance,  it  having  been 
already  done,  and  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  not  make  it  more 
impossible  though  that  furlong  should  be  many  times  multiplied.  ...  I 
can  assure  the  reader  that  I  have,  by  the  help  of  a  distended  wire,  propagated 
the  sound  to  a  very  cousiderable  distance  in  an  instant,  or  with  as  seemmgly 
quick  a  motion  as  that  of  light,  at  least  incomparably  swifter  than  that  whi(£ 
at  the  same  time  was  propagated  through  the  air,  and  this  not  only  in  a 
straiis'ht  line,  or  direct,  but  in  one  bended  in  many  angles." 

X  Die  Ivfusionlhierchen  ah  Volkommene  Organismen,  Von  D.  Christian 
Gottfreid  Ehrenberg.     Leipzig,  1838. 

.J  A.  Bonn^ :  Coura  de  Microscope, 
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oorpuscles  ^see  article  on  *'Milk").  Dr.  Ure,  in  an  important 
case  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  evade  the  duty  on  cassava 
starch  by  calling  it  arrowroot,  and  importing  it  as  such,  detected 
the  fraud  by  the  microscopic  appearances  alone.  An  excellent 
collection  of  objects  illustrating  the  minute  anatomy  of  plants  was 
to  be  found  in  1845  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
the  catalogue  of  which  was  edited  in  an  illustrated  form  by 
Professor  Quekett.*  About  the  same  time,  Quekett  also  delivered 
several  lectures  on  histology,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pointed  out 
the  value  of  the  microscope  in  the  detection  of  fraud. f 

§  31.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  chemistry  advanced  with  rapid  strides  : 
Neumann  Caspar;^  made  various  experiments  on  milk,  wine, 
bntter,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  substances ;  the  Boerhaave  School§ 
analysed  milk;  Berzelius  issued  his  chemical  papers;  Scheele 
instituted  a  variety  of  researches,  and  thus  the  foundation  was 
being  laid  of  those  processes  which  were  improved  and  perfected 
by  the  philosophical  mind  of  Liebig,  and  applied  in  the  analyses 
of  various  vegetable  products  ||  by  Mulder,  many  of  whose 
methods  are  still  quoted  and  taken  to  a  certain  extent  as 
standard.  This  advance  in  chemical  science  was  naturally 
accompanied  by  more  elaborate  and  scientific  works  on  food, 
and  for  the  first  time  it  became  possible  to  study  the  subject 
in  a  philosophical  manner,  and  to  apply  a  variety  of  processes 
for  the  detection  of  fraud. 

§  32.  There  was  published,  in  1820,  a  work  on  the  adulteration 
of  food,  by  Frederick  Accum,ir  which  is  sometimes  inaccurately 
referred  to  by  writers  of  the  present  day  as  "  Death  in  the  Pot.'* 
Accum,  however,  wrote  no  work  bearing  that  title,  which  be- 
longs properly  to  a  little  book  by  an  anonymous  writer,  to  be 
noticed  presently.  Accum's  work,  appearing  just  at  a  time 
when  several  brewers  had  been  fined  heavily  for  having  in  their 
possession  illegal  substances,  and  being  reviewed  most  favourably 
by  tbe  press,  exercised  a  very  great  influence  on  the  public  mind 

*  **  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogne  of  the  Histological  Series  in  the 
Miueam  of  toe  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,"  vol.  ii.,  1850. 

t  **  Lectures  on  Histology,  dehvered  at  tbe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
1850-1." 

X  "  The  Chemical  Works  of  Neumann  Caspar,  abridged  and  methodised.'* 
By  Will^m  Lewis.  London,  1773.  Neumann  Casper,  M.D.,  Vom  Thee 
Coffee,  Bier  und  Wein :  Leipsic^  1735. 

§  See  chapter  on  **  Milk.'^ 

g  **  The  Chemistry  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  translated  from 
the  Dutch."    By  P.  F.  H.  Fromberg:  ]^inhurgh,  1845. 

?  '*  A  Treatise  on  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Culinary  Poisons,  exhihit- 
ing  the  Fraudulent  Sophistication  of  Bread,  Beer,  Wine,  Spirituous  Liquors, 
Tea«  Coffee,  ftc"    By  Frederick  Accum :  London,  1820. 
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— the  more  so  as  it  was  written  with  considerable  ability  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

After  giving  a  general  review  of  adulteration,  and  proving 
that  it  was  a  widespread  evil,  affecting  more  or  less  every  in- 
dustry— that  woollen  goods  were  adulterated  with  cotton,  soap 
with  clay,  paper  with  plaster  of  Paris,  provisions  of  all  kinds 
with  a  number  of  worthless,  or  actually  injurious  substances, 
that  even  hardware,  such  as  cutlery  and  the  like,  did  not  escape 
— he  is  surprised  at  the  great  ingenuity  applied  to  such  bad  pur- 
poses. **  The  eager  and  insatiable  thirst  for  gain,*'  be  observes, 
*'  which  seems  to  be  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  times,  calls 
into  action  every  human  faculty,  and  gives  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  the  power  of  invention,  and  where  lucre  becomes  the  reigning 
principle,  the  possible  sacrifice  of  a  fellow-creature's  life  is  a 
secondary  consideration."  From  generalities  Accum  then  pro* 
ceeds  to  describe  more  or  less  minutely  the  fraudulent  tricks  of 
each  particular  trade  :  ^  The  baker  asserts  that  he  does  not  put 
alum  in  his  bread,  but  he  is  well  aware  that  in  purchasing  a 
certain  quantity  of  four,  he  must  take  a  sack  of  ^  sharp  whites,' 
a  term  given  to  flour  contaminated  with  a  quantity  of  alum,  with- 
out which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  produce  light,  white, 
and  porous  bread  from  a  half  spoiled  substance."  He  also  states 
that  the  bakers  used  a  powder  technically  called  ''stuff,"  consisting 
of  one  part  of  alum  in  minute  crystals  and  three  parts  of  salt. 

In  speaking  of  brewing  frauds  he  siipports  his  assertions  by 
reference  to  actual  convictions  taken  from  the  papers  of  the  day, 
and  he  cites  among  others  the  King  v.  Kichard  Bowman, 
TimeSf  May  18,  1818,  in  which  the  defendant,  a  brewer  of 
Wapping,  was  convicted  of  having  a  substance  called  "multum  "• 
on  his  premises,  and  fined  £200 ;  and  the  King  v,  Luke  Lyons, 
in  which  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  having  various  delete- 
rious diiigs  in  his  brewery,  among  which  were  capsicum  and 
copperas,  and  fined  £420. 

From  these  and  similar  trials  and  cases,  he  gives  a  list  of  the 
adulterations  in  use  by  the  brewers,  among  which  figure 
multum  (just  mentioned),  cocculus  indicus,  sold  to  tanners  and 
dyei*s  under  the  name  of  "  black  extract,"  and  "  bittern,"  com- 
posed of  calcined  sulphate  of  iron,  extract  of  cocculus  indicus, 
extract  of  quassia  and  Spanish  liquorice— a  compound  not  much 
dissimilar  from  some  of  the  "  hop  substitutes  "  of  the  present 
day.  He  also  gives  a  list  of  the  publicans  convicted,  between 
1815  and  1818,  of  adulterating  beer ;  these  cases  were  nineteen  in 
number ;  but  the  only  adulterations  proved  seem  to  have  been 

*  MuUvm,  a  mixture  of  extract  of  quassia  and  liquorioe. 
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**  salt  of  steel,"  which  was  doubtless  sulphate  of  iron,  common  salty 
molasses,  and  the  mixing  of  table  beer  with  strong  beer.  The 
fines  ranged  from  £5  to  £400. 

In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Accum's  work  in  No.  156  of  the  Literary 
Gtizette,  there  occurs  the  following  passage,  which  may  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  spirit  of  the  press  : — "  Devoted  to  disease 
by  baker,  butcher,  grocer,  wine  merchant,  spirit  dealer,  cheese- 
monger, pastry  cook,  and  confectioner,  the  physician  is  called  to 
oar  assistance.  But  here  again  the  pernicious  system  of  fraud, 
as  it  has  given  the  blow,  steps  in  to  defeat  the  remedy.  The 
unprincipled  dealer  in  drugs  and  medicines  exerts  the  most 
potent  and  diabolical  ingenuity  in  sophisticating  the'  most  potent 
and  necessary  drugs — Peruvian  bark,  rhubarb,  ipecacuanha, 
magnesia,  calomel,  castor  oil,  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  almost 
every  other  medical  commodity  in  geneitil  demand,  and  chemical 
preparation  used  in  pharmacy." 

A  few  years  after  Accum's  work  a  small  duodecimo  appeared, 
£uniliarly  known  under  the  name  of  '<  Death  in  the  Pot/'  but  the 
full  title  of  which  was—"  Deadly  Adulteration,  and  Slow  Poison- 
ing, and  Death  in  the  Pot  and  the  Bottle,  in  which  the  blood-em- 
poisoning and  life-destroying  adulterations  of  wines,  spirits,  beer, 
bread,  flour,  tea,  sugar,  spices,  cheesemongery,  pastry,  confectionery, 
medicines,  &c.,  are  laid  open  to  the  public,  with  tests  or  methods  for 
ascertaining  and  detecting  the  fraudulent  and  deleterious  adultera- 
tions, and  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  those  articles,  with  an 
€xpose  of  medical  empiricism  and  imposture,  quacks  and  quackery, 
regular  and  irregular,  legitimate  and  illigitimate,  and  the  frauds 
and  malpractices  of  pawnbrokers  and  madhouse  keepers.  By  an 
enemy  of  fraud  and  villany."  London.*  This  little  brochure  of 
137  pages,  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  rejoicing  in  a  startling 
title,  enjoyed  a  large  circulation,  and,  despite  its  small  intrinsic 

*  Ko  date,  bnt  probably  about  1825.  A  small  Latin  work,  with  a  some- 
what similar  title,  had  been  published  abont  a  century  previous.  Afora  in 
Olia,  $eu  metatlicum  contagium  in  eiborttm,  potuum  et  medicamentorum, 
Schulze  :  1 722.  This  is,  however,  of  but  little  merit,  and  only  points  out  the 
danger  of  metallic  contamiuation  by  articles  cooked  or  preserved  in  copper 
▼easels.     At  the  end  is  the  following : — 

"  Herr  Anhalt  zeist  den  Tod  in  Topfen 

Daa  ist  erschrocklich !  doch  dabey, 
Lehrt  et !  aus  welcben  Grund  man  schopfen. 

Soil  Gegenffift  imd  Artzeney, 
Wodnrch  er  dann  siebt  deutlich  zn  erkennen 

Dass  man  ihn  bud  mit  Ruhm  wird  Doctor  neonen.'' 

There  ware  besides  other  "Deaths ;"  as  for  example — "  Mors  i»  vitro  sett 
leildftra  vim  adusU  damna  ex  sola  (fuadem  culringendi  virttiti  contrcAeteu 
N.  Si.  NoeL    1709.    A  poor  tract,  full  of  words,  and  o£fering  nothing  new;. 
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merit,  bad  more  inflaence  on  the  popular  mind  than  any  similar 
work  that  had  ever  appeared.  As  may  be  expected  from  the 
title,  the  book  is  grossly  sensational,  and  in  speaking  of  water, 
the  author  says — *'  The  filthy  and  unwholesome  water  supplied 
from  the  Thames,  of  which  the  delicate  citizens  of  Westminster 
fill  their  tanks  and  stomachs  at  the  very  spot  where  one  hundred 
thousand  cloacinae,  containing  every  species  of  filth  and  all  un- 
utterable things,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  gas,  the  refuse 
and  drainage  of  hospitals,  slaughter-houses,  colour,  lead,  and 
soap  works,  drug  mills,  manufactories,  and  dunghills,  daily  dis- 
charge their  abominable  contents,  is  so  fearful  that  we  see  there  is 
no  wisdom  in  the  well,  and  if  we  then  fiy  to  wine  we  find  no  trutht 
in  that  liquid.  Bread  turns  out  to  be  a  crutch  to  help  us  onward 
to  the  grave,  instead  of  being  the  staff  of  life.  In  porter  there 
is  no  support,  in  cordials  no  consolation,  in  almost  everything 
poison,  and  in  scarcely  any  medicine  cure."  In  another  plaoe 
he  ascribes  the  sudden  deaths  of  people  in  the  streets,  &&,  to  the 
adulteration  of  their  food.  Among  the  sophistications  of  beer 
he  enumerates,  following  Accum,  cocculus  indicus,  St.  Ignatius 
bean,  nux  vomica,  tobacco,  and  extract  of  poppies. 

§  33.  About  nine  years  after  Accum's  book  had  been  published 
in  England,  A.  Bussy  and  A.  F.  Boutron-Oharlard  published  in 
France  a  work  of  considerable  merit  on  the  adulteration  of  drugs,* 
the  arrangement  of  which  is  strictly  alphabetical.  In  the  preface, 
the  authors  assert  that  the  great  development  in  the  art  of 
adulteration  had  taken  place  particularly  since  the  wars  of  the 
Bepublic  and  the  establishment  of  the  Continental  system,  and 
that  it  was  due  more  especially  to  the  action  of  the  government, 
who  encouraged  the  use  of  products  of  home  growth ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  roots  grown  in  France  were  being  substituted 
for  those  of  foreign  origin.  Chestnut  bark,  French  rhubarb,  and 
poppy  were  proposed  to  replace  the  quinine  of  Peru,  the  rhubarb 
of  China,  and  the  opium  of  the  Levant. 

Gamier  and  Harel,  in  1844,  published  their  treatise  jt  ft  well- 
written  work,  moderate  in  tone,  and  without  exaggeration.  A 
great  number  of  the  chemical  reactions  and  tests  mentioned  by 
them  are  in  actual  use  at  the  present  time.  Two  years  later, 
J.  B  Friedrich,  in  Germany,  published  his  observations  on  the 
same  subject  {     The  arrangement  of  Friedrich's  work  is  alpha- 

*  TraiU  cU'S  moyens  de  reconnaitre  Us  faU^^caiionn  des  drogues  simples  eC 
composies.    Par  A.  Bussy  et  A.  F.  Boutron-Charlard.     Paris,  1829. 

+  Des  faisifications  des  substances  alimejUaires  et  des  moyens  chimiques  de 
Us  reronnatlre.     Par  Jules  Gamier  et  Ch.  Harel.   Paris,  1844.     Small  8vo. 

t  J^andbnch  der  OesundheitspoUzei,  der  Speisen,  Oeirdnte,  vnd  der  zu  Virer 
BereUuntj  gebrduchlichen  IngredUnUn,  Uerausgegeben  von  J.  B.  Fiiedricbk 
Ansbach,  1846.    Svo. 
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beticaL  He  paid  mucb  attention  to  the  composition  of  diseased 
milk }  and  although  he  made  little,  if  any,  use  of  the  microscope, 
the  chemical  details  of  the  work  are  superior  to  anj  that  had 
hitherto  appeared  (see  article  on  **  Milk  "). 

§  34.  About  the  same  time,  after  more  than  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  any  English  work — ^Accum's 
being  the  last — the  subject  of  adulteration  was  revived  here  by 
John  Mitchell,*  who  published  what  must  be  considered  a  very 
useful  volume,  although  many  of  the  tests  he  gives  would  scarcely 
stand  the  ordeal  of  a  court  of  justice  at  the  present  day.  He 
states,  e,g,,  that  if  an  infusion  of  tea,  treated  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  heated,  throws  down  a  copious  chocolate  precipitate, 
**  hawthorn"  is  present ;  if  the  infusion  becomes  of  a  bright 
green  colour  on  adding  caustic  soda,  sloe  leaff  is  probable ;  but 
if,  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  solution  possesses  a  very 
bright  colour, "  its  presence  is  certain."  Mr  Mitchell's  confidence 
in  these  reactions  is  amusing  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
number  of  his  observations  are  still  valid. 

§  35.  In  1850  Chevallier  issued  his  dictionary  of  adulteration,^ 
which,  through  successive  editions,  has  from  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance been,  par  exceUencey  the  standard  French  work  on  the 
subject.  Many  years  before  the  publication  of  his  great  work, 
however,  M.  Chevallier  had  practically  studied  the  question,  a& 
is  proved  by  documentary  evidence,  and  by  his  numerous  repre- 
sentations to  the  government  on  the  necessity  of  amending  the 
law.  In  a  petition  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1848,. 
be  says§ — ''Since  1833  I  have  constantly  addressed  to  the 
Chambers  of  Deputies  petitions  on  the  same  subject,  but  these 
petitions  have  ever  been  abortive,  and  fraud  has  progressively 
augmented."  The  iirst  edition  of  his  dictionary  written  in  a 
clear  style,  contained  an  excellent  resumi  of  what  was  already 
known  with  regard  to  falsifications,  and  besides,  was  enriched 
with  many  new  facts — ^the  result  of  a  long  experience. 

In  the  same  year,  1850,  Alphonse  Normandy,  who  published  the 
results  of  thirteen  years'  labour  in  a  ''  Handbook  of  Commercial 

*  ''  Treatise  on  the  Falsifications  of  Food,  with  the  Chemical  means  em- 
ployed to  detect  them.*'    By  John  Mitchell,  F.C.S.    London,  1848. 

t  The  belief  in  the  adulteration  of  tea  by  the  leaves  of  the  sloe  is  almost 
oontemporaneoQS  with  the  introduction  of  tea  itself  into  England,  and 
there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  practice  scattered  throughout  the 
various  fugitive  contributions  to  literature.  However,  that  tea  has  been 
actoally  adulterated  with  sloe  leaves  rests  on  no  direct  evidence  worthy  of 
consideration. 

X  DicUonnaire  des  alUratiofu  et  dtsfdUificatUms  dts  substances  alimeniaires. 
Par  M.  A.  Chevallier.    Paris,  Ist  ed.,  1850. 

I  PHUiOH  sur  les  falsificaUons^  adrtssU  a  VassembUe  ruUionale,  Par  A. 
Chevallier.    1848. 
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Analysis/'  was  one  of  tlie  first  who  recommended  tbe  use  of  the 
microscope  for  the  detection  and  discrimination  of  starches :  "  The 
admixture  of  potato  flour  or  fecula  with  wheat  flour  may  be  very 
well  detected  by  the  microscope,"  p.  210.  The  scope  of  his  work 
embraced  not  only  the  analysis  of  food,  but  also  the  examination  of 
a  variety  of  commercial  substances,*  such  as  ores,  agricultural 
manures,  soaps,  4Sec.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical;  successive 
editions  have  brought  the  work  to  the  present  time. 

§  36.  A  year  after  the  appearance  of  Normandy's  English 
and  Chevallier's  French  works,  appeared  the  papers  of  Dr. 
Hassall,  in  the  pages  of  the  Lancet,  as  already  mentioned.  The 
publication  of  these  papers  marked  a  new  era  in  legal  medicine 
and  the  investigation  of  foods,  and  the  technical  application  of 
the  microscope  was  fully  developed  in  the  English  use.  It  was 
not  so,  however,  among  Continental  chemists,  for  Hureaux, 
in  his  *^ Histaire  des  Falsifications"  published  in  1855,  scarcely 
mentions  the  microscope,  although,  so  far  us  chemical  tests  go, 
his  work  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  This  is  the  more  curious, 
^ce  the  author  was  aware  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
select  committee,  as  is  obvious  from  more  than  one  reference. 

§  37.  In  1874  a  movement  took  place  in  England,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  give  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  analytical 
chemistry — viz.,  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts.  The  movement  originated  with  a  few  of  the  leading 
analysts,  who,  after  one  or  two  private  meetings,  called  a  general 
^thering,  which  all  those  engaged  in  actual  practice  were  invited 
to  attend.  This  meeting  took  place  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
in  August,  1874 ;  and  in  a  few  months  the  society  was  fully 
organised,  and  a  definition  of  adulteration  within  certain 
^'limits''  had  been  laid  down  as  follows  for  the  guidance  of 
members : 

DEFINITION  OF  AN  ADULTERATED  ARTICLE. 

An  artido  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated — 
A.  In  the  case  of  food  or  drink : — 

1.  If  it  contain  any  ingredient  which  may  render  sach  article  injurious  to 
the  health  of  a  consumer. 

2.  If  it  contain  any  substance  that  sensibly  increases  its  weight,  bulk,  or 
strength,  or  gives  it  a  fictitious  value,  unless  tbe  amount  of  such  sub- 
stance present  be  due  to  circumstances  necessarily  appertaining  to  its 
collection  or  manufacture,  or  be  necessary  for  its  preservation,  or  unless 
the  presence  thereof  be  acknowledged  at  the  time  of  sale. 

3.  If  any  important  constituent  has  Deen  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  or 
omitted,  unless  acknowledgment  of  such  abstraction  or  omission  be 
made  at  the  time  of  sale. 

.  *  <*  A  Handbook  of  G>mmercial  Analysis."  By  A,  Normandy.  London^ 
1850. 
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4.  If  it  be  an  imitation  o^  or  be  sold  under  the  name  of,  another  article. 
B.  Id  the  case  of  drugs : — 
L  If  when  retailed  for  medicinal  purposes  ander  a  name  recognised  in  the 

British  Pharmacopoeia,  it  be  not  eqnal  in  strength  and  purity  to  the 

standard  laid  down  in  that  work. 
2.  If  when  sold  under  a  name  not  recognised  in  the  British  PharmaooixBia, 

it  differ  materially  from  the  standard  laid  down  in  approved  works  on 

Mateiia  Medica,  or  the  professed  standard  under  whicn  it  is  sold. 

LIMITS. 

The  following  shall  be  deemed  limits  for  the  respective  articles  referred 
to:- 

Milk  shall  contain  not  less  than  9*0  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  milk  solids 
not  fat,  and  not  less  than  2*5  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

Stim  Milk  shall  contain  not  less  than  9*0  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  milk 
solids  not  fat. 

Butter  shall  contain  not  less  than  SO'O  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

Tea  shall  not  contain  more  than  8*0  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  calcu- 
lated on  the  tea  dried  at  100°  C,  oi  which  at  least  3*0  per  cent,  shall 
be  soluble  in  water,  and  the  tea  as  sold  shall  yield  at  least  30*0  per 
cent,  of  extract. 

Cocoa  shall  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  cocoa-fat. 

Vinegar  shall  contain  not  less  than  3*0  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid. 

The  '^  Proceedings,"  which  appeared  first  in  the  Chemical  N'ews, 
were  afterwards  published  in  the  special  organ  of  the  Society — 
the  Analyst — ^throughout  the  pages  of  which  will  be  found  details 
of  numerous  processes,  discoveries,  and  improvements  in  practical 
chemistry,  which  it  is  certain  would,  for  the  most  part,  not  have 
been  invented  or  known,  had  there  been  no  such  encouraging 
organisation.  With  this  brief  account  of  the  establishment 
among  us  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  we  may  bring  our 
sketch  to  a  dose. 

The  following  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  works  discussing  the 
adulteration  of  food  as  a  whole.  A  list  of  treatises  on  single 
articles  will  be  given  in  the  bibliographies  at  thd  end  of  each 
chapter. 
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CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 

BoTLE,  RoBSST. — ''Mcdiclna  Hydrostatica ;  or  Hydrostatics  applied  to 

Materia  Medica."    Loudon,  8vo,  1690. 
Sande,  J.  Vakden.--"  Les  falsifications  des  m^caments  d^voil^es. '    La 

Haye,  1784. 
Favbe,  a.  p. — **De  la  sophistication  des  substances  mddicamenteuses  et 

des  moyens  de  la  reconnattre."    Paris,  1812,  in  8vo« 
AocuM,  Fred. — *'  A  Treatise  on  Adulteration    of  Foods   and  Culinary 

Poisons."    London,  1820. 
Ebebhayeb,  Ch. — "  Manuel  des  pharmaciens  et  des  droji^uistes,  ou  traits 

des  caract^es  distinctifs  dc«  alterations  et  sophistications  des  m^- 
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eaments."    Traduction  par  J.  B.  Kapeler  et  J.  B.  Caventoii,  Paris^ 

1821,  2  Volfl..  in  8vo. 
Bbanghi,  GinsEFPK. — ' '  Sulla  faUificazione  delle  aoetanze  specialxiieiite  medi- 

cinali  e  sui  mezzi  atti  ad  scoprirli."    Piza,  1823. 
Desmakest. — **Traii6  des  falsifications,  on  expose  des  di verses  mani^res 

de  constater  la  Duret^  des  substances  emplojr^  en  m^ecine,  dans 

les  arts,  et  dans  P^conomie  domestique."    raris,  1827»  in  12mo. 
BussT  ET  BouTRON-CuARLABD. — "Traits  des  moyens  de  reconn&itre  les 

falsifications  des  drogues,  simples  et  compos^es,  et  d'en  constater  le 

d^gr^  de  purete'.''    Paris,  1829,  8vo. 
Walghner,  F.  H. — "  Darstellung  der  wichtissten  im  bttrgerlicben  Leben 

vorkommenden  Verf&lschunffen  der  Nanrungsmittel  und  Getri&nke, 

nebst  den  Angaben,  wie  dieselben  schnell    und   sicher  entdeckt 

werden  kSnnen.'*    Karlsruhe,  1840,  io  12mo,  120  pp. 
. — ''Darstellung  der  wichtigsten,  bis  jetzt  erkannten  Ver- 

fUlscbungen  der  Arzneiinittel  und  Droguen."    Karlsruhe,  1841,  8tou 
Brum,  Franz. — "Hilfsbuch  bei  Untersuchungen  der  Nahrungsmittel  und 

Getranke,   wie  deren  Echtheit  erkanut  und  ihre  Verfalschungea 

entdeckt  werden  kbnnen."    Wien,  1842.* 
BiCHTBB. — "  Die  VerfiQschungen  der  Nahrungsmittel  und  anderer  Lebens- 

bedUrfnisse,    nebst    einer    deutlichen    Anweisunff    die    Elchtheit 

dersclben  erkennen  und  ihre  Verfalschung  entdecken  zn  konnen.** 

Gotha,  1843. 
Garnisr,  J.,  ET  Harkl,  Ch. — ''Des  falsifications  des  substances  alimen- 

taires,  et  des  moyens  chimiques  de  les  reconnaltre."    Paris,  1844. 
Bbrtin,  G. — *'  Sophistication  des  substances  aJimentaires,  et  moyens  de  lea 

raconnattre."    Nantes,  1846,  8vo. 
Frisdbich,  J.  B.  — "Handbuch  der  Gesundheitspolizei,  der  Speisen,  der 

Getranke,  und  der  zu  ihrer  Bereitung  gebrauchlichsten  Ingredienten." 

Ansbach,  1846,  8vo. 
Beck,  Lewis  C. — '*  Adulterations  of  Various  Substances  used  in  Medicine, 

and  the  Means  of  Detecting  them :  intended  as  a  Manual  for  the 

Physician,  the  Apothecary,  and  the  Artisan."    New  York,  1847,  8va 
AcAM,  F.  L. — "Traits  des  falsifications  des  substances  m^camenteuses 

et  alimentaires,  et  les  moyens  de  les  reconnaltre.  *'    Anvers,  1848^  in 

8vo. 
Mitchell,  J. — *'  Treatise  on  the  Adulteration  of  Food."    London,  1848, 

in  12mo. 
J  Pedroni,  p.  M. — "  Manuel  complet  des  falsifications  des  drogues,  simples 

et  compos^es. ''    Paris,  1848,  in  18mo. 
Normandy,  Alphonse. — "Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis." 

London,  1850  (there  are  later  editions). 
Chevallier,  a. — '*  Dictionnaire  des  alterations  et  falsifications  des  sub- 
stances alimentaires,  m^dicamenteuses  et  commerciales,  avec  I'indica- 

tion  des  moyens  pour  les  reconnattre.'*    Paris,   1850-52,  2  Vols. 

(There  are  later  editions.) 
DmroERViLLE,  Ehile. — "Traits  des  falsifications  des  substances  alimen- 
taires, et  des  moyens  de  les  reconnattre.**    Paris,  1860. 
Tauber,  Isidore. — "  Verfalschungen  der  Nahruns^stoffe  und  ArzneimitteL" 

Wien,  1861,  8vo. 
PiEKCE. — "  Examination  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  Chemicals,  &c,  as  to  their 

Purity  and  Adulterations."    Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  1852^ 

in  12mo. 
GiLLE,  N. — "  Falsifications  des  substances  alimentaires."    Paris,  1853. 
Fop.—''  Adulteration  of  Food.'*    Xx>ndon,  1858. 
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How.—"  Adnlteration  of  Food  and  Drinks.*'    London,  1855. 

Habsali^  Abthur  Hiix. — "Food  and  its  Adulterations,  comprising  the 

Beports  of  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Comnussion  of  the  Lancet  for  the 

years  1851-54."    (There  is  a  later  edition.) 
HuBKAXJX. — "Histoire  des   fitlsitications  des   substances  alimentaires  et 

m^camentenses."    Paris,  1855,  8vo. 
Marcxt. — "  Composition,  Adulteration,  and  Analysis  of  Foods.'*    London, 

1850. 
Pat2K. — "  Des  substances  alimentaires."    Paris,  1856. 
Daltx>k. — "Adulteration  of  Food.'*    London,  1857. 
SouiixiXR,  J. — "Des  substances  alimentaires,   de  leur  quality,   de  leur 

falsification,  de  leur  manutention,  et  de  leur  conservation.**    Anvers, 

1858,  8vo. 
£lenckb. — "Die    VerfUlschung    der    Nahrungsmittel,    Getrfinke,"   &c. 

Leipzig,  1858. 
Petit  Lafitts. — "Instruction  simplifi^  pour  la  constatation  des  propri^t^s 

des  alterations  et  des  fabifications,  des  principales  denr^es  aUmen- 

tairea.'*    Bordeaux,  1858. 
Gell^  a. — "  Precis  d*analyse  pour  la  recherche  des  alterations  et  falsi- 
fications   de     produits    cnimiques    et   pharmaceutiques.**      Paris, 

1860. 
Facek,  Auhelio. — "Chimica  bromatologica  ossia  guida  per  riconoscere  la 

bontfii,  le  alterazioni'e  le  falsificazione  delle  sostanze  allment&ri** 

Firenze,  1872. 
WaijCHNER,  J.  H. — "Die  Nahrungsmittel  des  Menschen,  ihre  VerflUschungen 

imd  Verunreinigimg.**    Berlin,  1875. 
An  8vo.  of  324  pages,  in  which  there  are  no  plates  and  nothing 

new  is  advanced ;  it  is,  however,  a  not  unskilful  compilation. 
SoCTBEiRAK,  J.   Leon. — "  Nouveau  dictionnaire  des  falsitications  et  des 

alterations  des  aliments,  des  medicaments,'*  &c.    Paris,  1874. 
The  figures  are  mostly  borrowed  from  Hassall's  work,  the  articles 

well  compiled,  French  sources  predominating,  with  very  scanty  notices 

of  Grerman  work.    At  the  end  of  each  article  there  is  a  short  biblio- 
graphy. 
Bltth,  a.  Wyster. — **A  Dictionary  of  Hygiene,  comprising  the  Detection 

of  Adulteration."    London,  1876. 
Hassau.,  a.  H.  — "  Food  and  its  Adulterations,  and  the  Methods  for  their 

Detection.*'    London,  1876. 
Naquxt,  a. — "Legal  Chemistry;  a  Guide  to  the  Detection  of  Poisons, 

Examination  of  Stains,  &c.,  as  Applied  to  Chemical  Jurisprudence.'* 

New  York,  1876. 
The  work  is  a  translation  from  the  French,  but  superior  to  the 

original.    At  the  end  is  a  useful  bibliography  of  works  relating  to 

forensic  medicine  and  adulteration. 
Belmi,  Antonio. — *'Chimlca  applicata  all'igiene,  all'  economia  domestica." 

Milan. 
KxENCKS,  Hermann. — "  Illustrirtes  Lexicon  der  VerfUlschungen  der  Nah- 
rungsmittel und  Getranke.**    Leipsic,  1878. 
Sharfles,  C.  H. — "Food  and  its  Adulteration."    Preston,  U.S.,  1879. 
BukNE. — "De  la  Contrefa^on." 
Clsner,  F. — "Die  Praxis  der  Nahrungsmittel,  Chemikers  Anleitung  zur 

Untersnchung  von  Nahrungsmitteln  u.yerbrauchsgegen8tanden,  sowie 

f.  hygienischen  Zweck."    Leipsic,  1880. 
Bell,  James.— "The  Analysis  and  Adulteration  of  Food."    Pt  L,  1881. 

Pt  II.,  1883.    London. 
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DiETZSCH,  O.— "Die  Wichtigsten   Kahrangsmittel   n.    Getranke,    derea 

VenmreinieQugen  u.  Verfi&lschiingen."    Zurich,  1884. 
Elsnbb,  F. — ''Nahmngs-  n.  Geniusmittel  ana  dem  PflaDzenreiche,  aowie 

deren  Surrogate. "    149  Mierophotos.,  10  plates.    4to.     Halle,  1885. 
HiLOKR,   A. — *'  Vereinbarungen  betrefifs  der  Untersnchnng  a.  Beurthei- 

lungen  von  Nahmngs-  u.  Crenussmitteln."    Berlin,  1885. 
BnuvBAUM  VL  Obimie. — *' Atlas  Y.  Photographien  Mikroekopiacher  Praparate 

der   reinen  u.   gefiilschten    NahruDgsmitteL"       Vol.   I.   Atlas  zur 

MeblprU%.     16  plates.    Folio.     Stuttoart,  1886. 
Damhsb,  Dr.  Otto.  — Illustrirtes  Lexicon  der  Verfalschungeu  n.  Vemn- 

reinignngen  der  Nahmngs-  a.  Genussmittel,  der  Ck>lonialwaaren  n. 

Manafacte.  der  Droguen,  Chemikalien,  u.  Farbwaaren,  gewerblichen 

XL   landwirthschaften,  v.   Producte,    Documente,   a.   Wortzeichen. 

Leipzig,  1886. 
KUnio,  J. — **Chemie  der  Menschlichen  Nahmngs-  u.  GennssmitteL"    2 

Theil.     Zweite  Auflage.     Berlin,  1886.     3^  Auflage,  1893. 
MoxLLVR,  J. — "Mikroskopie  der  Nahmngs-  u.   Genossmittel  ans  dem 

Pflanzenreiche."    8vo.     Berlin,  1886. 
GiRABD,  Ch.,   et  DtrpRi.   A. — ''  Analyse  des  Mati^res  alimentairas  et 

Recherche  de  lenrs  Falsifications.     Paris,  1894. 

PERIODICALS. 

Zeitschrift  fur  TJntersnchung  von  Lebensmitteln,  Ac,  Eichstatt. 
2ieitschrift  gegen  VerfiQschung  der  Lebensmittel,  Leipzig. 
Vierteljahrsschrift  der  Cbemie  der  Nahmngs-  u.  Gennssmittel.    Berlin. 
Analyst,  London. 


VI.— THE  PRESENT  LAW  IN  ENGLAND  RELATIVE 

TO  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD. 

The  Sale  of  food  and  Drugs  Act,  38  and  39  Vic,  c.  63,  1878;  and 
Sale  op  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment,  1879,  42  and  43  Vic.,  c.  30. 

§  39.  The  preamble  of  the  "  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act '' 
repeals  the  Acts  in  force  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  food. 

Section  2  defines  the  term  food  to  include  every  article  used  for 
food  or  drink  by  man,  other  than  drugs  or  water,*  and  the  term 
"  drug  "  to  include  every  medicine  for  external  or  internal  use. 

•  This  wide  definition  of  food  includes  peppers,  spices,  flavouring-essences^ 
none  of  which  are  foods,  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  eaten  alone;  but  they 
are  essential  parts  of  compound  foods,  and  as  such  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  substance  as  baking-powder  (James 
V,  Jones,  68  J.  P.  230)  is  not  included;  in  the  case  quoted,  the  baking- 
powder  consisted  of  sodic  bicarbonate  20  per  cent.,  alum  40  per  cent.,  and 
ground  rice  40  per  cent.,  and  the  vendor  was  prosecuted  and  convicted 
under  section  3;    but  on  appeal  the  conviction  was  quashed.      Judge 
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Section  3.  No  person  shall  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  or 
order  or  permit  any  other  person  to  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder, 
any  article  of  food,  with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to 
render  the  article  injurious  to  health,  with  intent  that  the  same 
may  he  sold  in  that  state;  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such 
article  so  mixed,  coloui'ed,  stained,  or  powdered,  under  a  penalty 
in  each  case  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  for  the  first  offence : 
Eyery  offence  afler  a  conviction  for  the  first  offence  shall  he  a 
Busdemeanonr,  for  which  the  person,  on  conviction,  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  with  hard 
labour. 

Section  4  is  very  similar  to  this,  and  relates  to  drugs :  *'  No 
person  shall,  except  for  the  purpose  of  compounding  as  herein- 
after described,  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  <&c.,  <kc.,  any  drug 
with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to  affect  injuriously  the 
quality  or  potency  of  such  drug,  with  intent  that  the  same  may 
be  sold  in  that  state,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such  drug  so 
mixed,  coloured,  stained,  or  powdered,  under  the  same  penalty 
in  each  case  respectively  as  in  the  preceding  section,  for  a  first 
and  subsequent  offence/' 

The  sections  above  quoted,  formidable  as  they  appear,  possess 
in  reality  no  deterrent  powers,  but  are  perfectly  harmless, 
since  no  prosecution  is  likely  to  succeed  under  these  sections, 
save  when  supported  by  very  exceptional  circumstances ;  for  the 
next  section  expressly  provides  that  no  conviction  is  to  take 
place  if  the  person  accused  *'  did  not  know  of  the  article  of  food 

Hawkins  stating  that,  *'  the  mere  sale  of  an  article,  not  in  itself  an  article 
of  food,  even  thongh  it  be  sold  in  the  knowledge  of  the  vendor  that  it  is  the 
hayer's  intention  to  mix  with  it  the  ing;redient8  of  which  an  article  of  food 
— e.(r.«  bread — is  to  be  composed,  is  no  offence  under  section  3,  and  it  makes 
no  difference,  in  a  le^  point  of  view,  that  whon  sold,  it  is  mixed  with 
other  in^^redients  not  in  themselves  hurtfal,  some  or  one  of  which  might  in 
an  nnmixed  state  be  used  as  articles  or  an  article  of  food,  if  the  injurious 
and  the  harmful  articles  are  so  inseparably  mixed  and  in  such  quantities  a» 
that  the  mixture  as  a  whole  forms  an  injurious  compound  which  no  one 
wonld  dream  of  using  as  a  food."  Alluding  to  the  baking-powder  in  ques- 
tion,  the  learned  judge  said — "Who  would  venture  to  describe  such  a 
mixture  as  the  food  of  man  ?  With  equal  truth,  might  not  powder  com> 
posed  of  poison  mixed  with  flour  be  called  food  for  man,  because  pure  flour 
»  used?  Possibly  it  may  be  said,  that  the  injurious  ingredients,  when 
mixed  with  other  materials  of  which  an  article  of  food  is  composed,  become 
apart  and  parcel  of  such  article,  but  that  is  no  argument  against  the  vendor 
Oft  such  injurious  ingredient,  unless  such  injurious  ingredient  can  be  treated 
aa  an  article  of  food  at  the  time  of  sale.  That  is  the  moment  when  the  teat 
of  its  character  is  to  be  applied,  and  if  it  is  not  then  an  article  of  food  no 
offence  ia  committed  by  the  vendor  of  it,  though  the  purchaser,  or  anyone 
who  afterwards  mixes  it  with  an  article  of  food  intended  for  sale,  would  ba 
guilty  of  an  offence." 
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or  drug  sold  by  him  being  so  mixed^  coloured,  stained,  or 
powdered/'  and  were  able  to  show  that  he  ''could  not  with 
reasonable  diligence  have  obtained  that  knowledge." 

§  40.  The  real  working  sections  of  the  Act  are  the  following: — 
Section  6.  !No  person  shall  sell,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser^ 
any  article  of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the  nature, 
substance,  and  quality  of  the  article  demanded  by  such  purchaser, 
under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  provided  that  an 
offence  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  committed  under  this  section 
in  the  following  cases,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  Where  any  matter  or  any  ingredient,  not  injurious  to 
health,  has  been  added  to  the  food  or  drug,  because  the  same  is 
required  for  the  production  or  preparation  thereof  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  in  a  state  fit  for  carriage  or  consumption,  and  not 
fraudulently  to  increase  the  bulk,  weight,  or  measure  of  the  food 
or  drugf  or  conceal  the  quality  thereof : 

2.  Where  the  drug  is  a  proprietary  medicine,  or  is  the  subject 
of  a  patent  in  force,  and  is  supplied  in  the  state  required  by  the 
specification  of  the  patent : 

3.  Where  the  food  or  drug  is  compounded  as  in  this  Act 
mentioned  : 

4.  Where  the  food  or  drug  is  unavoidably  mixed  with  some 
extraneous  matter  in  the  process  of  collection  or  preparation. 

In  the  amended  Act,  the  second  section,  41  and  42  Vic.,  c.  30,  states  that 
in  any  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  for  selling  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  any  article  of  food  or  any  drug,  which  is  not 
of  the  nature,  &c.,  it  shall  be  no  defence  to  anv  such  prosecution  to  allege 
that  the  purchaser,  having  bought  only  for  analysis,  was  not  prejudiced  by 
Auch  sale.  Neither  shall  it  be  a  good  defence  to  prove  that  the  article  in 
question,  though  defective  in  nature  or  substance  or  quality,  was  not 
defective  in  all  three  respects.* 

The  sixth  section  of  the  amended  Act  ia  to  be  read  with  the  sixth  section 
of  the  principal  Act,  for  it  states  that  "  in  determining  whether  an  ofience 

*  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  in  the  case  of  Hovle  v,  Hitchman,  L.  R.  4,  Q.  B.  D. 
230,  43  J.  P.  431,  gave  a  judgment  clearly  expressing  the  meaning  of  pre- 
judice to  the  purchaser.  "  The  offence  intended  to  be  prevented  by  the  Act 
was  the  fraudulent  sale  of  articles  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  foreign 
substances,  which  would  necessarily  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser, 
and  these  words  were  inserted  only  to  require  that  such  adulteration  should 
be  shown  to  have  been  made;  and  further  if  the  purchaser  asks  for  a  certain 
article,  and  gete  an  article  which,  by  reason  of  some  admixture  of  a  foreign 
article,  is  not  of  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  article  asked  for,  he  is  necessamy 
prejudiced.  .  .  .  The  words  *to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser'  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  not  interfering  with  the  sale  of  an  article  of  an 
inferior  nature  or  quality  to  that  demanded.  The  prejudice  contemplated 
was  not  confined  to  a  pecuniary  prejudice,  for  it  would  very  much  diminish 
the  probability  of  bringing  home  offences  as^ainst  the  Act  to  those  who  were 
really  guilty,  and  this  was  a  sufficient  argument  against  such  a  reading." 
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liAB  been  committed  under  section  six  of  the  «ud  Act,  by  selliog  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  purchaser  spirits  not  adulterated  otherwise  than  by  the 
admixture  of  water,  it  shall  be  a  good  defence  to  prove  that  such  admixture 
has  not  reduced  the  spirit  more  than  twenty-five  degrees  under  proof  for 
brandy,  whisky,  or  rum,  or  thirty-five  degrees  under  proof  for  gin.  * 

Section  7  of  tbe  principal  Act  enacts  that  *'  No  person  shall 
sell  any  compound  article  of  food  or  compounded  drug,  which  is 
not  composed  of  iugredients  in  accordance  with  the  demand  of 
the  purchaser ;  penalty  not  exceeding  JB20.'* 

Section  8  provides  "  That  no  person  shall  be  guilty  of  any 
such  offence  as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  the  sale  of  an  article  of  food 
or  a  drug  mixed  with  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to 
health,  and  not  intended  fraudulently  to  increase  its  bulk,  weight, 
or  measure,  or  conceal  its  inferior  quality,  if  at  the  time  of 
delivering  such  article  or  drug  he  shall  supply  to  the  pei«on 
receiving  the  same  a  notice  by  a  label  distinctly  and  legibly 
written  or  printed  on  or  with  the  article  or  drug,  to  the  effect 
that  the  same  is  mixed." 

Section  9  enacts  ''  That  no  person  shall,  with  the  intent  that 
the  same  may  be  sold  in  its  altered  state  without  notice,  abstract 
from  an  article  of  food  any  part  of  it  so  as  to  affect  injuriously  its 
quality,  substance,  or  nature,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  article 
so  altered  without  making  disclosure  of  the  alteration,  under  a 
penalty  in  each  case  not  exceeding  X20.'' 

§  41.  One  of  the  chief  loopholes  which  offenders  against  the 
Act  have  diligently  availed  themselves  of  is  the  label  section. 
Section  8.  A  label  will  often  have  a  description  of  the  article  in 
large  letters,  such  as  COCOA,  COFFEE,  <fec.,  and  then  in 
miserably  small  type  a  statement  that  the  article  is  mixed.  In 
the  case  of  Liddiard  r.  Beece  (44  J.  P.  233),  a  grocer  had  sold  half  a 
pound  of  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  to  an  inspector ;  the  mix- 
tare  was  contained  in  a  canister,  and  was  duly  weighed,  and  the 
lull  price  of  coffee  was  paid  for  it.  After  the  sale  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  purchaser  informed  the  appellant  that  he  intended  to 
have  the  article  analysed.  Thereupon,  while  the  packet  was  still 
on  the  counter,  the  appellant  called  the  purchaser's  attention  to  the 
label,  on  which  the  purchaser  noticed  for  the  first  time  the  words 
**  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee,"  printed  in 
distinct  and  legible  characters.  The  label  was  affixed  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  on  the  outside  of  the  packet.  The  purchaser 
then  said  that  he  had  asked  for  ''  coffee,"  and  not  for ''  chicory  and 
coffee."     The  mixture  was  found  by  the  analyst  to  consist  of  60 

*  By  section  14  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1874,  it  is  provided  *<That  all 
convictions  for  selling  adulterated  drinks  shall  be  entered  in  the  ^per 
register  of  licenses,  and  may  be  directed  to  be  recorded  in  the  license  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  aninst  this  Act. " 
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XMirts  coffee  and  40  parts  chicory.  On  the  hearing  of  the  cas» 
before  the  magistrates,  they  convicted  the  vendor  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds  : — "  The  fact  that  the  purchaser  asked  for  coffee  and 
was  supplied  with  an  article  consisting  of  only  60  per  cent, 
coffee  and  40  per  cent,  chicory,  without  having  his  attention 
called  to  the  label;  and  without,  in  fact,  seeing  it  until  the 
purchase  was  completed,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  price  he  paid 
for  the  said  article  was  a  usual  and  fair  price  for  pure  coffee,  and 
much  more  than  would  have  been  given  for  coffee  mixed  with 
chicory  to  the  above  extent  .  .  .  and  that,  therefore,  thd. 
appellant  was  not  protected  by  the  said  eighth  section/' 

On  appeal  the  case  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
November  29,  1879,  before  Justices  Lush  and  Manisty,  who 
agreed  with  the  magistrates,  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed. 

There  is  also  a  similar  decision  in  the  case  of  Horder  v,  Meddings,  44  J.  P«. 
234.» 

In  Jones  v.  Jones,  58  J.  P.  132,  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  call  the  buyer's  attention  to  the  label,  provided 
the  label  is  distinct  and  that  there  is  no  fraudulent  concealment 
as  to  the  low  quality  of  the  article  sold.  The  case  was  that  the 
vendor  sold  a  mixed  cocoa,  the  packet  being  legibly  labelled  as- 
a  mixture,  and  it  was  held  that  the  seller  was  protected  by 
such  label.  Any  verbal  declaration  is  no  protection  unless  it 
is  uttered  before  the  sale  is  completed.  The  sale,  again,  is 
evidently  not  completed  until  the  goods  are  delivered  into  the 
purchasers  hand,  and  the  vendor  has  received  the  money. 
Should  a  person  buy  any  substance  in  a  shop,  and  (after  having 

*  This  case  probably  overthrows  the  case  reported  in  the  TitneSf  June  8, 
1879,  Gibson  v.  Leaper,  a  prosecution  undertaken  under  the  old  Act,  35  and 
36  Vic,  c.  74,  sections  2  and  3.     On  conviction  the  vendor  appealed.     The 
case  was  that  of  a  Spalding  grocer,  who  sold  a  packet  of  *^  Epps's  Cocoa"  vrith* 
out  making  any  verbal  statement  of  its  contents.     The  packet  was  labelled 
with  the  words  '*  prepared  cocoa — for  mgredients,  see  the  other  side,"  and  on 
the  other  side  was  a  notification  to  the  effect  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  oil  in  the  cocoa  soluble  and  easy  of  digestion,  to  combine  with  it 
arrowroot  and  sugar.     The  court  quashed  the  conviction,  holding  that  assum*  * 
ing  the  cocoa  to  be  adulterated,  it  had  not  been  sold  as  unadulterated.     In  the 
case  of  Pope  v,  Turle  (43,  Law  Journal)^  May  2S,  1S74,  the  Justices  of  Bed-, 
ford  dismissed  a  summons  for  selling  adulterated  mustard,  and  the  purchaser 
appealed.     It  was  stated  in  the  case  that  at  the  time  the  respondent  delivered' 
the  mustard  to  the  appellant  he  said:  **Ido  not  sell  you  this  as  pure 
mustard."    The  mustard  was  found  to  be  the  common  mixture  of  flour  and 
mastard.     Lord  Coleridge,  Mr  Justice  Brett,  and  Mr  Justice  Grove,  wera 
undivided  in  their  opiniou  that  the  seller  was  entitled  to  their  judgment  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  declared  to  the  purchaser  that  the  mustard  waa 
mixed  with  some  other  ingredient,  and  that,  even  had  he  not  done  so,  hel 
could  not  come  within  the  section  to  incur  the  penalty,  because  if  the 
admixture  was  such  as  to  make  it  an  adulterated  article,  still  he  had  noti 
sold  it  as  an  unadulterated  article. 
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tendered  his  money,  and  the  same  has  been  accepted)  proceed 
to  state  that  the  article  is  required  for  analysis,  and  the  vendor 
then  attempt  to  return  the  money  :  if  the  purchaser  does 
not  accept  the  money,  the  sale  is  evidently  complete.  On  the 
other  hand — an  inspector  went  into  a  druggist's  shop  and  asked 
for  quinine  wine.  The  chemist  served  him  with  the  wine, 
wrapped  it  up,  and  laid  it  on  the  counter.  The  inspector  then 
produced  his  bottles,  and  declaring  the  nature  of  his  errand,  was 
about  to  divide  the  wine  into  three  parts,  when  the  druggist 
seized  the  bottle  and  refused  to  sell  the  wine,  which,  a  moment 
before,  by  his  actions  he  seemed  ready  to  do.  In  this  case,  the 
sale  was  not  complete.  But  now,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
inspector  had  been  a  little  quicker  than  the  chemist,  and  seized 
the  sample,  and,  notwithstanding  the  expressed  refusal  of  the 
druggist  to  sell,  the  inspector  had  cast  his  money  on  the  counter 
— Would  the  drug  have  been  sold  ?  This  question  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  answer,  but  I  think  that  it  would  have  been  a  sale, 
and,  if  adulteration  had  been  proved,  the  vendor  would  probably 
not  have  escaped  through  adopting  the  defence  that  there  had 
been  "no  sale."* 

In  the  case  of  a  grocer  who  sold  adulterated  coffee,  the  vendor 
bad  received  the  money,  and  had  laid  the  packetand  also  the  change 
on  the  counter,  but  on  hearing  the  errand  of  the  purchaser  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  change  and  the  packet,  declaring  that  the 
sale  was  not  complete,  as  he  had  not  given  the  change,  and  also 
that  he  did  not  sell  the  goods  as  unadulterated.  But  the  magis- 
trates very  properly  did  not  admit  the  defence. 

§  42.  lliere  is  an  important  question  as  to  how  far  a  vendor 
can  be  protected  by  having  a  board  in  or  over  his  shop  or  place 
of  business,  giving  notice  to  the  effect  that  all  the  goods  are 
adulterated. 

The  English  law  is  made  for  those  who  cannot  read  as  well  as 
for  those  who  can :  and  presuming  a  purchaser  to  be  uneducated, 
the  notice  gives  him  no  information.  Again,  it  is  certain  that 
a  very  large  number  of  purchasers,  even  should  the  notice  be  in 
a  conspicuous  place,  fail  to  observe  it.  In  most  cases  in  actual 
practice  such  notices  are  distinct  evasions  of  the  Act,  being 
inconspicuous,  and  in  dark  corners. 

A  seller  of  milk  had  a  van  on  which  a  notice  was  placed, 
**  Country  skimmed  milk,  sold  as  adulterated  milk."  The  man 
witli  his  can  went  on  foot  from  door  to  door,  the  van  being  in 
the  road.  It  is  evident  that,  in  such  a  case,  very  few  of  the 
castomers  could  have  seen  the  label.     An  inspector  who  bought 

*  In  any  case,  the  druggist  might  have  been  prosecuted  under  sect.  17  of 
the  principal  Act,  for  refusing  to  selL 
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a  sample  of  the  milk  did  not  see  it,  and  the  magistrate  convicted 
the  defendant.*  The  important  appeal  case  of  Sandys  v.  Small,f 
decided  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  June  25,  1878,  bears 
upon  this  and  lays  down  the  law.  A  publican  put  up  a  notice 
in  his  house  :  "  All  spirits  sold  here  are  mixed."  The  inspector 
of  weights  sent  a  messenger  to  buy  some  whisky,  which  was 
given  without  anything  more  being  said  on  either  side  ;  but  the 
purchaser  admitted  that  before  he  bought  the  whisky  he  saw  the 
notice, ''  All  spirits  sold  here  are  mixed,  38  and  3'^  Yict,  c.  63, 
sec.  8  and  9,"  although  at  the  very  moment  of  buying  the 
whisky  he  did  not  see  it.  It  was  proved  that  a  similar  notice 
was  posted  at  the  bar  window  in  full  view  of  persons  purchasing. 
Chief-Justice  Cockburn  said  : — "  If  the  seller  chooses  to  sell 
an  article  with  a  certain  admixture,  the  onus  lies  on  him  to 
prove  that  the  purchaser  knew  what  he  was  purchasing.  With 
respect  to  the  alteration  of  the  article,  the  Act  has  provided  him 
with  the  means  of  protecting  himself  against  such  a  presumption, 
and  says  that  if  he  attaches  to  the  article  a  notice  of  the  adultera- 
tion which  has  been  made  in  its  quality,  then  he  shall  be  pro- 
tected against  any  charge  of  an  offence  against  the  Act.  If  he 
does  not  resort  to  this  protection,  then  the  presumption  of  law 
attaches,  and  is  unrebutted.  If  he  can  show  that  he  brought 
home  by  other  ways  to  the  knowledge  of  the  customer,  that  the 
quality  of  the  article  was  altered  by  admixture,  then  he  docs  not 
commit  the  offence,  because  both  parties  knew  it,  and  the  seller 
does  not  sell  an  article  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser,  and  the 
parties  are  perfectly  free  to  contract  on  that  footing.  In  that 
view  the  seller,  if  he  has  stuck  up  a  notice,  would  not  commit 
an  offence  though  he  might  not  ha^e  affixed  a  label  to  the  bottle, 
because  he  did  not  sell  'to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser.' 
.  .  .  It  was  sufficiently  manifest  that  the  man  who  was  sent 
to  buy  the  whisky  knew  of  the  notice  stuck  up,  and  hence  it 
was  clear  that  the  defendant  committed  no  offence." 

From  this  judgment  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  where  the 
general  label  or  notice  has  been  clearly  seen  and  understood 
before  making  the  purchase,  then  no  offence  is  committed.  The 
decision  of  Liddianl  v.  Beece  does  not  cover  exactly  the  same 
ground  as  the  case  just  quoted,  but  both,  I  think,  support  the 
view  here  put  forward — viz.,  that  the  defendant  is  bound  to 
prove  that  the  purchaser  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  quality 
of  the  goods  before  purchasing. 

§  43.  Section  10  provides  for  the  appointment  of  public 
analysts  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  various  local 

*  Analyst,  1880,  p.  225.    .    f  L.  B.  32  B.  D.  449;  42  J.  P.  55(1. 
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Ixxiies,  such  as,  in  England,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for 
the  City  of  London,  the  District  Councils  of  the  Metropolis, 
the  County  Councils  of  Counties,  and  the  Town  Councils  of 
Boroughs  with  a  separate  police  establishment ;  in  Scotland,  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply,  or  the  Commissioners  of  Boards  of 
Police,  or,  where  there  are  no  such  Commissioners,  the  Town 
Councils  of  Burghs ;  and  in  Ireland,  the  Grand  Juries  of  the 
Counties  and  the  Town  Councils  of  the  Boroughs. 

These  appointments  must  be  confirmed  by  a  central  authority, 
which,  in  England,  is  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  in  Scot- 
land, one  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State  ;  and  in  Ireland, 
the  Irish  Local  Government  Board.  The  appointment  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  permissive,  but  the  superintending  or  central 
authority  may  compel  the  appointment,  and  the  filling  of  any 
vacancy  appears  to  be  compulsory. 

The  qualifications  of  the  analyst  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
defined  by  the  Act,  for  it  directs  that  there  shall  be  appointed 
<<  one  or  more  persons  possessing  competent  knowledge,  skill, 
and  experience.''  It  has  been  thought  that  the  person  appointed 
must  have  had  a  medical  education  ;  but  although  this  may  be 
desirable,  and  extremely  useful,  yet  it  is  certain  that  with  regard 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  itself,  the  best  qualifications  are 
those  of  a  chemical  and  scientific  nature.  A  board  selecting 
an  analyst  for  the  first  time  should  insist  more  especially  on 
chemical  experience,  as  evidenced  by  original  work,  and  tlie 
having  passed  such  an  examination  as  that  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry.  It  is  a  most  serious  thing  for  the  traders  of  a 
town  or  county  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  incompetence  or  inex- 
perience, and  many  of  the  appointments  which  were  at  first 
made  under  the  Act  were  so  notoriously  unsuitable,  that  a  great 
deal  of  undeserved  odium  was  thrown  upon  the  whole  body 
of  analysts.  Lately,  however,  the  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
process  has  been  going  forward,  with  the  result  of  a  great 
improvement,  and  one  Hkely  to  be  continuous,  more  especially 
as  the  Local  Government  Board,  acting  under  skilled  advice, 
is  now  very  cautious  in  confirming  appointments,  and  insists 
upon  proper  qualifications. 

The  eleventh  section  distinctly  lays  down  the  principle  of  combi- 
nation, enacting  that  the  town  council  of  any  borough  may  unite 
with  that  of  any  neighbouring  borough  in  appointing  an  analyst 
jointly ;  or  the  analyst  for  the  county  in  which  the  borough  is 
situated  may  act  upon  arrangement  as  analyst  for  their  borough. 
Those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  know, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  largest  and  most  populous  places  in  Eng- 
land that  any  kind  of  living  can  be  made  out  of  a  public  analy- 
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tical  appointment.  Hence,  it  follows  (hat  an  analyst  for  a  small 
place  must  either  have  private  means  or  that  his  chief  occupa- 
tion must  be  of  a  more  remunerative  nature ;  it  is,  therefore, 
highly  desirable  that  the  analysis  of  foods  and  drugs  should  be 
in  a  few  hands  only,  and  that  an  analyst  should  hold  many 
appointments  of  the  same  nature.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
only,  will  it  be  possible  to  have  properly  fitted  laboratories^ 
supplied  with  all  the  expensive  appliances  of  modern  research, 
and  in  this  way  only  will  it  be  possible  to  improve  the  processes 
of  analysis.  It  is  also  a  fact,  from  the  very  few  cases  in  which 
an  experienced  analyst  has  to  attend  as  witness,  that  there  would 
be  no  inconvenience,  were  all  the  northern  counties  to  have  their 
samples  analysed  at  Sheffield,  Manchester,  or  York ;  the  western 
and  south-western  counties  at  Bristol ;  and  the  rest  of  England 
at  the  London  laboratories.  Probably  also  the  whole  of  the 
Scotch  samples  could  be  dealt  with  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Irish,  in  like  manner,  in  two  of  the  chief  cities. 

§  44.  Section  12  of  the  principal  Act  provides  for  the  purchase 
of  samples  by  any  purchaser  for  analysis  by  the  public  analyst 
for  the  district  in  which  the  purchase  is  made,  on  payment  to 
such  analyst  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  and  sixpence ; 
or  if  there  is  no  analyst  appointed  for  the  district,  to  the  analyst 
of  another  place.  In  this  latter  case  the  fee  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  private  arrangement,  for  the  words  of  the  Act  are — 
*'  such  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such  pei'son  and  the 
analyst."  In  either  case,  the  analyst  must  give  a  certiBcate  of 
his  results  to  the  purchaser.  Whether  the  purchaser  is  bound 
to  purchase  the  article  in  the  manner  directed  in  section  14,  is 
still  an  undecided  point. 

It  is  evident  that,  for  legal  purposes,  the  official  analyst  must 
be  employed,  and  that  under  the  Act  no  prosecution  can  be 
undertaken  except  on  his  certificate.  Thus,  at  the  Manchester 
Police  Court,  the  Milk- Dealers'  Protection  Society  attempted  to 
prosecute  on  the  certificate  of  a  private  analyst,  but  on  this 
technical  ground  alone  the  magistrate  dismissed  the  case."^ 

There  is  no  authority  given  by  the  Act  for  a  Public  Analyst 
himself  to  appoint  a  deputy.  At  Bristol  the  analyst  suffering 
from  illness  deputed  an  analyst  in  a  neighbouring  district  to  do 
his  work.  The  deputy  certitied  to  the  adulteration  of  a  sample 
of  milk.  The  defendant  took  advantage  of  this  omission  in  the 
Act  and  successfully  disputed  the  power  of  an  analyst  to  appoint, 
even  under  the  circumstance  of  illness,  a  deputy  to  do  his 
statutory  duty. 

Whether  this  case  should  have  been  otiierwise  decided  on 
appeal  is  not  clear,  for  the  next  section  gives  power  to  a  pur- 

•  Analyst,  1879,  vol.  iv.,  p.  74. 
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'<shaser  to  take  a  sample  to  "  the  analyst  of  another  place  "  should 
there  be  no  analyst  '^  acting  for  sach  place " ;  and  it  might  be 
reasonably  argued  that  an  analyst  disabled  by  illness  is  for  the 
time  "not  acting  for  sud)  place.'' 

§  45.  The  thirteenth  section  of  the  old  Act  and  the  third 
section  of  the  amended  Act  should  be  read  together: — 

"Any  medical  officer  of  health,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or 
inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  or  any  inspector  of  a  market, 
4>r  any  police-constable  under  the  direction  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
local  authority  appointing  such  officer,  inspector,  or  constable,  or 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  Act,  may  procure  any  sample 
of  food  or  drugs,  and  if  he  suspect  the  same  to  have  been  sold  to 
him  contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act,  shall  submit  the  same 
to  be  analysed  by  the  analyst  of  the  district  or  place  for  which 
he  acts;  or  if  there  be  no  such  analyst  then  acting  for  such  place, 
to  the  analyst  of  another  place,  and  such  analyst  shall,  upon 
receiving  payment  as  is  provided  in  the  last  section,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  analyse  the  same  and  give  a  certificate  to  such 
officer,  wherein  he  shall  specify  the  result  of  the  analysis." 

By  section  3  of  the  amended  Act,  the  same  individuals  *^  may 
procure  at  the  place  of  delivery  any  sample  of  any  milk  in  course 
of  delivery  to  the  purchaser  or  consignee,  in  pursuance  of  any 
contract  for  the  sale  to  such  purchaser  or  consignee  of  such  milk." 

Section  4  of  the  same  Act  provides  a  penalty  for  refusal  to 
submit  samples  of  milk  to  be  taken,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  JBIO. 

Section  17  of  the  principal  Act  also  provides  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  XIO,  for  refusal  to  sell  to  the  persons  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  Act  any  "  article  of  food  or  any  drug  exposed  for 
sale,  or  on  sale  by  retail  on  any  premises,  or  in  any  shop  or 
stores.  The  purchaser  shall  tender  the  price  for  the  quantity 
which  he  shall  require  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  not  being 
'  more  than  shall  be  reasonably  requisite.'' 

Any  street  or  place  of  public  resort  is  held  to  come  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  sections  quoted,  that  if  a  sample 
he  taken  of  milk  in  transit,  that  sample  must  be  taken  at  the 
place  of  delivery.  If,  for  example,  a  milkman  is  driving  his  cart 
through  Oxford  Street,  it  would  not  be  legal  for  an  inspector  to 
stop  the  cart  and  require  a  sample  of  the  milk.  The  sample 
must  be  taken  at  the  place  where  the  milk  is  delivered.  This- 
may  be  a  house,  or  it  may  be  a  railway-station,  or  it  may  be  a 
public  booth  where  the  milk  is  sold  at  so  much  a  glass. 

From  the  case  of  Rouch  v.  Hall*  heard  before  the  Court 
of  Queen's   Bench,  it  is   evident   that  in  procuring   samples 

•  Ia  R.  62  B.  P^  17;  60  L.  J.  6;  45  J.  P.  220. 
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at  the  place  of  deliveiy,  the  inspector  need  not  divide  the 
sample.  The  case  "was  briefly  as  follows  : — ^The  inspector  was  at 
Euston  Station,  and  saw  a  can  of  milk  taken  from  the  van.  He 
accordingly  demanded  and  received  a  sample,  and  treating  the 
porter  as  the  agent  of  the  respondent,  divided  the  milk  into  three 
parts,  and  gave  one  of  the  parts  to  the  porter,  telling  the  latter 
that  he  intended  to  have  the  milk  analysed.  He  took  no  steps 
to  inform  either  the  respondent  or  the  consignee  of  his  intention, 
but  on  finding  the  milk  adulterated  with  water  laid  his  informa- 
tion. The  case  was  dismissed  by  the  magistrate,  and  the 
inspector  appealed.  Mr.  Justice  Field  said  that  the  appeal  must 
be  allowed.  The  Court  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  railway 
porter  was  not  the  agent  of  the  respondent  within  the  provisions 
of  the  fourteenth  section,  nor  was  he  bound  to  accept  a  third  of  the 
sample  of  the  milk,  although  he  would  have  been  liable  to  a  penalty 
had  he  refused  to  supply  a  sample.  The  object  of  the  Act  was  to 
secure  to  the  public  a  supply  of  pure,  unadulterated  milk,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  was  liable  to  seizure  at  the  time  of  its  being  sold  by 
the  seller  or  his  agents,  provided  that  a  third  of  the  same  sample 
should  be  tendered  to  him,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  have 
an  independent  analysis  to  show  whether  it  was  adulterated  or 
not.  But  as  milk  had  to  be  supplied  from  the  country,  and  it 
was  found  that  a  hardship  was  often  inflicted  on  the  London 
seller,  to  whom  adulterated  milk  was  supplied  by  farmers,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1879,  42  and  43  Yict.,  c  30, 
that  the  inspector  should  have  the  power  of  seizing  the  milk  at 
the  place  of  delivery  to  the  consignee.  In  this  case,  although  the 
delivery  had  not  been  completed,  and  although  the  railway 
porter  could  not  be  held  to  be  the  agent  of  the  consignor,  the 
Court  was  of  opinion,  that  by  the  Amendment  Act  the  legislature 
did  not  intend  to  extend  to  the  consignor  that  privilege  which 
was  aflbrded  under  the  previous  Act  to  the  seller,  namely,  that 
of  giving  him  a  third  of  the  sample  to  enable  him  to  obtain  an 
independent  analysis.  The  case  was  then  remitted  to  the 
magistrate  in  the  usual  form. 

§  46.  Section  14  fully  details  the  method  to  be  pursued  by  any 
purchaser  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

The  person  purchasing  any  article  with  the  intention  of  sub- 
mitting the  same  to  be  analysed,  shall  after  the  purchase  shall 
have  been  completed,  forthwith  notify  to  the  seller  or  his  agent 
selling  the  article,  his  intention  to  have  the  same  analysed  by  the 
public  analyst,  and  shall  ofler  to  divide  the  article  into  three  parts 
to  be  then  and  there  separated,  and  each  part  to  be  marked  and 
sealed  up  or  fastened  up,  as  its  nature  will  permit,  and  shall  if 
required  to  do  so,  proceed  accordingly,  and  shall  deliver  one  of 
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the  parts  to  the  seller  or  his  agent.  He  shall  afterwards  retain 
one  of  the  said  parts  for  future  comparison,  and  submit  the  third 
part,  if  he  deem  it  right  to  have  the  article  analysed,  to  the 
analyst. 

Section  15.  If  the  seller  or  his  agent  do  not  accept  the  offer  of 
the  purchaser  to  divide  the  article  purchased  in  his  presence,. 
the  analyst  receiying  the  same  article  for  analysis  shall  divide 
the  same  into  two  parts,  and  shall  seal  or  fasten  up  one  of  those 
parts,  and  shall  cause  it  to  be  delivered,  either  upon  receipt  of 
the  sample,  or  when  he  supplies  his  certificate  to  the  purchaser, 
who  shall  retain  the  same  for  production,  in  case  proceedings  shall 
afterwards  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

In  the  case  of  Horder  v.  Scott,*  heard  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
division  before  Justices  Lush  and  Field,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1880,  it  was  made  clear  that  an  inspector  could  appoint  a  deputy. 
The  case  was  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  justices  in  the  county 
of  Stafford.  An  inspector  under  the  Act  had  deputed  his 
assistant  to  purchase  a  sample  of  coffee,  which  was  duly  divided 
in  conformity  with  the  Act,  and  the  analyst  certified  to  its 
adulteration  with  chicory.  The  magistrates,  however,  considered 
that  as  the  proceedings  were  initiated  by  the  inspector  in  his 
official  capacity,  he  having  laid  the  information,  and  having 
r^ard  to  sections  13,  14,  and  17  of  the  Act,  should  personally 
have  purchased  the  article,  and  the  case  was  dismissed.  This, 
Mr.  Justice  Field  said,  was  entirely  wrong  — "  It  did  not  signify 
whether  the  inspector  purchased  by  his  own  hand  or  by  his 
agent.  Then  the  magistrates  had  decided,  secondly,  that  Samuel 
Toy,  being  the  purchaser,  should  have  submitted  the  article  to 
the  county  analyst;  there  again  he  thought  the  magistrates 
were  wrong.  ...  If  the  thing  were  properly  analysed,  it 
does  not  signify  through  whose  hands  the  article  was  bought.'' 

On  the  purchase  of  an  article  it  is  evidently  essential  to  say, 
not  only  that  it  is  the  purchaser's  intention  to  have  it  analysed, 
but  "  analysed  by  the  public  analyst,"  care  being  taken  to  use 
the  exact  words  of  the  Act.  This  objection  has  been  several 
times  raised  with  effect.  When  a  deputy  purchases  samples, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  inspector  to  appear  and  seal  the 
samples.  This  had  better  be  left  to  the  purchaser,  who  can 
then  immediately,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  hand  the 
samples-  to  the  inspector,  by  whom  they  should  be  delivered  to 
the  analyst.  '  It  is  obvious  that  legal  proof  will  be  required  as 
to  the  proper  keeping  and  delivery  of  the  samples. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  division  of  the  sample  into  three 
parts  means  three  equal  parts ;  but  there  is  no  direction  in  the 
*L.  B.  52 B.  D.  552;  49 L.  J.  78;  44  J.  P.  520,  705. 
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Act  as  to  an  equal  diyision.  At  the  same  time,  should  the 
purchaser  leave  with  the  seller,  or  keep  himself  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity  for  any  further  analysis,  there  would  be  an 
infringement  of  the  spirit  of  the  Act ;  for  the  purpose  of  the 
division  evidently  is  to  provide  against  any  mistake  or  wrong 
interpretation  of  facts  on  the  part  of  the  analyst  Should  another 
analysis  be  required,  it  would  not  be  right  that  the  seller  should 
be  put  at  a  disadvantage  by  any  marked  or  great  inequality  in 
the  division  of  the  parts ;  hence  it  will  be  prudent  for  purchasers 
to  divide  the  substance  into  three  parts  as  nearly  equal  as  may 
be,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  for  this  purpose  balances  or 
measures. 

On  the  seller  or  his  agent  not  accepting  the  offer  of  the  pur- 
chaser to  divide  the  sample  into  three  parts,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  analyst  to  divide  it  into  two  parts.  There  is  no  direct 
stipulation  as  to  when  this  is  to  be  done,  for  the  analyst  is 
permitted  to  keep,  if  he  chooses,  the  whole,  until  the  termination 
of  the  analysis ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  course  most  free  from 
objection  to  divide  it  into  two  approximately  equal  parts 
immediately  on  receipt  of  the  sample,  to  seal  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  purchaser,  and  deliver  one  of  the  parts  to  the  purchaser. 

§  47.  Section  16  permits  articles  to  be  sent  by  post  after  being 
duly  registered,  and  the  Postmaster-General  has  made  the  follow- 
ing regulations  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  samples : — 
^^£ach  packet  must  be  addressed  according  to  the  official  designa- 
tion of  the  analyst,  as  *  public  analyst,'  or  otherwise;  the  nature 
of  its  contents  must  be  stated  on  the  front  of  the  packet.  Any 
postmaster,  at  whose  office  a  packet  for  a  public  analyst  shall  be 
tendered  for  registration,  may  refuse  to  accept  it  for  this  purpose, 
unless  it  be  packed  in  so  secure  a  manner  as  to  render  it  at 
least  unlikely  that  its  contents  will  escape,  and  injure  the 
correspondence.  Liquids  for  analysis  shall  be  contained  in  stout 
bottles  or  bladders,  which  shall  be  enclosed  in  strong  wooden 
boxes  with  rounded  edges — ^the  boxes  being  covered  by  stout 
wrappers  of  paper  or  cloth,  and  no  such  packet  shall  exceed 
eight  inches  in  length,  four  in  width,  or  three  inches  in  depth. 
No  packet  whatever  addressed  to  a  public  analyst  shall  exceed 
the  dimensions  of  eighteen  inches  in  length,  nine  inches  in  width, 
or  six  inches  in  depth.  The  postage  and  registration-fee  on  each 
packet  must  be  prepaid." 

As  analyst  for  a  distant  county,  I  have  had  made  a  large 
number  of  small  wooden  boxes  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
samples,  and  these  I  have  supplied  to  the  inspectors.  In  this 
way  I  have  received  samples  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  wines, 
spirits,  and  other  matters  through  the  post  for  several  years,  and 
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no  difficulty  has  been  experienced.  Bulky  matters,  such  as 
beer,  loayes  of  bread,  and  other  substances,  which  cannot  be 
sent  by  ordinary  post,  can,  of  course,  be  forwarded  by  the 
parcel  post;  the  introduction  of  which  has  been  a  great  boon 
to  all  those  in  analytical  practice. 

§  48.  Section  18  states  that  the  certificate  shall  be  in  the  form 
set  forth  in  the  schedule,  or  to  the  like  effect  These  last  few  words 
are  important,  for  the  analyst  thereby  is  not  absolutely  confined 
to  the  certificate  in  the  schedule.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
safer  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  exact  form  of  certificate,  and  not 
to  attempt  to  modify  it  in  any  way.  In  certifying,  the  more 
definite  the  certificate  is  the  better.  An  analyst  having  given  a 
certificate  as  follows : — "  A  sample  of  coffee  was  adulterated  with 
20  per  cent,  of  vegetable  matter,  which  I  believe  to  be  chicory,'' 
the  magistrate  dismissed  the  case,  on  the  simple  ground  of  ''  the 
loose  wording  of  the  certificate."  Probably  the  magistrate  was 
wrong,  for  if  the  words  meant  anything  at  all,  they  meant 
that  the  coffee  was  adulterated  with  some  vegetable  ingredient 
that,  whatever  it  was,  was  not  coffee.  Nor  do  I  see  that  it  is 
essential  for  the  analyst  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  a  substance 
added,  so  long  as  he  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  substance  is 
foreign  to  the  article,  and  not  of  the  nature  that  the  purchaser 
demanded.  It  is  obvious  that  coffee  may  be  adulterated  by  some 
foreign  root  which  no  analyst  has  ever  seen  or  heard  of;  and  it 
would  snrely  be  a  certificate  to  be  accepted  and  adjudicated  upon 
if  the  analyst  (under  these  circumstances)  were  to  certify,  "  This 
coffee  is  adulterated  with  20  per  cent,  of  vegetable  matter  which 
is  not  coffee,  but  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown  to  ma" 
Again,  an  analyst  certified — "  Practically,  all  chicory,"  and  the 
magistrates  dismissed  the  case  on  the  ground  of  "the  loose  word- 
ing of  the  certificate."  Here  it  is  probable  that  the  magistrates 
were  right,  for  such  a  certificate  is  neither  in  the  form  nor  to 
the  effect  of  the  certificate  appended  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act, 
which  plainly  implies  that  where  there  is  adulteration,  the 
analyst  shall  state  the  percentages  of  parts.  It  is  true  that  the 
ease  might  have  been  adjourned  for  the  attendance  of  the  analyst, 
or  the  certificate  might  have  been  amended,  but  nothing  in  the 
Act  contemplates  or  provides  for  any  inaccuracy  or  carelessness 
in  drawing  out  the  certificate. 

In  the  case  of  any  article  liable  to  decomposition,  the  analyst 
mnat  certify  specially  as  to  whether  "any  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  eonstittUion  of  the  article  that  would  interfere  with  the  analysis" 
Milk  and  butter  are  specifically  mentioned,  but  the  rule  would 
evidently  apply  to  all  foods  preserved  in  tins,  provided  the 
tin  has  been  opened.     It  might  also  be  argued  that  many  other 
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substances  (such  as  wine  or  beer)  are  liable  to  decomposition ; 
hence,  it  will  be  better  for  the  analyst  to  give  this  matter  rather 
a  wide  interpretation,  and  insert  in  his  certificate  the  necessary 
words,  if  cafied  upon  to  certify  in  reference  to  any  substance 
that,  under  any  conditions,  is  liable  to  decompose.  The  exact 
words  must  be  used,  for  in  an  appeal  heard  at  the  Middlesex 
Sessions,  October,  1880,  Peart  v.  Edwards,*  the  analyst  certified 
that  the  milk  was  fresh  when  delivered  to  him,  but  omitted  to 
specify  whether  "  any  change  had  taken  place  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  article,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  analysis ; "  and  on 
this  ground  the  assistant-judge  quashed  the  conviction. 

Section  19  provides  for  the  regular  quarterly  reports  of  the 
analyst,  copies  of  which  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  If,  as  in  many  cases,  no  work  at  all  has  been  done 
under  the  Act,  it  is  evidently  the  duty  of  the  analyst  to  send  a 
"  nU  "  report. 

Section  20  provides  for  the  institution  of  proceedings.  The  Act 
says — "The  person  causing  analysis  may  take  proceedings."  He, 
therefore,  need  not  be  the  actual  purchaser ;  and  it  is  usual  for 
an  inspector  to  take  the  summons  out  on  behalf  of  the  public 
body  for  which  he  acts. 

In  all  prosecutions  under  the  Act,  and  notwithstanding  the 
section  just  quoted,  the  summons  must  be  served  within  a  reason- 
able time,  and  in  the  case  of  a  perishable  article,  e.g.f  mUk,  not 
exceeding  twenty-eight  days  from  the  time  of  the  purchase,  &c 
The  summons  must  state  the  particulars  of  the  offence  or  offences, 
and  also  the  name  of  the  prosecutor ;  and  it  must  not  be  made 
returnable  in  less  than  seven  days  from  the  day  it  is  served  upon 
the  person  summoned. 

Section  21  of  the  principal  Act  provides  that  the  certificate 
of  the  analyst  shall  serve  as  evidence ;  therefore,  unless  speci- 
ally required,  he  need  not  attend.  If,  however,  the  defendant 
require  the  analyst  to  be  called  as  a  witness,  he  will  then  be 
obliged  to  appear.  This  request  for  the  analyst  to  attend  may  be 
by  notice  from  either  the  solicitor  or  the  defendant  himself,  or  it 
may  be  by  request  in  court  at  the  first  hearing  of  the  case,  in. 
which  instance,  the  case  will  probably  have  to  be  adjourned. 
Such  notice  should  certainly  be  given  in  writing  to  the  analyst, 
but  still  it  is  not  advisable  to  ignore  a  verbal  request. 

§  49.  Section  22  provides  for  a  part  of  the  sample,  or  samples, 
to  be  analysed  at  Somerset  House,  in  case  of  any  dispute  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  analysis.  The  sample  must  be  sent  by- 
order  of  the  justices  (or  a  stipendiary  magistrate),  and  would 
not  be  received  if  sent  by  either  party  direct.     The  results  o£ 

•  44  J.  P.  699,  763. 
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the  official  ana]3rBi8  should  be  considered,  as  the  written  opinion 
of  a  referee  not  linal  but  yet  entitled  to  great  weight.  Defen- 
dants, notwithstanding  this  clause,  are  very  fond  of  employing 
priTate  analysts  for  the  defence :  certainly  a  most  unwise  pro- 
ceeding, for  if  the  analysis  is  disputed,  power  is  given  under  the 
Act  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  laboratory,  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  constitution,  will  be  perfectly  impartial,  and  the 
certificate  of  which  will  be  admitted  as  evidence. 

Section  23  provides  for  an  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions. 

Section  25  gives  the  opportunity  to  the  defendant  to  prove  by 
written  warranty,  '^  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  at  the  time 
when  he  sold  it  that  the  article  was  otherwise  than  of  the  nature, 
quality,  <fea,  demanded;  that  he  sold  it  in  the  same  state  as  when 
he  purchased  it."  On  proof  of  this,  the  defendant  may  be  dis- 
charged from  the  prosecution,  but  he  will  have  to  pay  costs, 
unless  he  has  given  notice  to  the  prosecutor  that  he  will  adopt 
this  line  of  defence. 

In  the  case  of  Rook  v.  Hopley,*  it  was  decided  that  an  invoice 
containing  a  description  of  an  article  sold  to  a  retail  dealer  is 
not  such  a  written  warranty  as  is  required  by  Section  25 ;  and  a 
retail  dealer  who  sells  an  adulterated  article  in  the  same  state 
as  he  purchased  it  will  not,  by  virtue  of  such  a  document,  be 
entitled  to  be  discharged  on  being  summoned  before  a  magis- 
trate. 

Section  26  provides  for  the  payment  of  penalties  recovered,  to 
the  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Act 

Section  27  has  stringent  clauses  relative  to  persons  convicted 
of  forging  warranties,  wilfully  applying  a  certificate  or  warranty 
of  an  article  of  food  or  drug,  to  any  other  article  of  food  or  drug, 
the  giving  of  a  fisJse  warranty,  and  wilfully  giving  a  label  falsely 
describing  the  article  sold. 

This  latter  clause  of  the  section — ^viz.,  ''Every  person  who  shall 
wilfully  give  a  label  with  any  article  sold  by  him,  which  shall 
fidsely  describe  the  article  sold,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under 
this  Act^"  &a, — would  apply  to  a  great  many  cases  of  adultera- 
tion in  which  the  article  is  wrongly  described  by  label;  but  it  is 
evident  that  guilty  knowledge  must  be  proved,  for  the  word 
^'wOfully"  presupposes  guilty  knowledge.  In  most  cases,  unless 
the  actual  manufacturer  were  summoned,  ignorance  would  be 
pleaded. 

Section  28  provides  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  affect  the  power 

*  L.  R.  34  D.  209;  42  J.  P.  551.  (Footnote  |>age  50.)  An  experienced 
legal  friend  does  sot  agree  with  this,  but  considers  that  whether  a  label 
protects  or  not  depends  on  the  amonnt  of  adulteration. 
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of  proceeding  by  indictment,  or  take  away  any  other  remedy 
against  any  offender  under  the  Act,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with 
contracts  and  bargains  between  individuals,  and  the  rights  and 
remedies  belonging  thereto,  provided  that  in  any  action  brought 
by  any  person  for  a  breach  of  contract  on  the  sale  of  any  article 
of  food  or  any  drug,  such  person  may  recover  alone,  or  in  addition 
to  any  other  damages  recoverable  by  him,  the  amount  of  any 
penalty  in  which  he  may  have  been  convicted  under  this  Act^' 
together  with  the  costs  paid  by  him  upon  such  conviction,  and 
those  incurred  by  him  in  and  about  his  defence  thereto,  if  he 
prove  that  the  article  or  drug,  the  subject  of  such  conviction,  was 
sold  to  him  as  and  for  an  article  or  drug  of  the  same  nature,  sub- 
stance, and  quality  as  that  which  was  demanded  of  him,  and  that 
he  purchased  it  not  knowing  it  to  be  otherwise,  and  afterwards 
sold  it  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  purchased  it — the  defendant, 
in  such  action,  being  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  prove  that  the 
conviction  was  wrongful,  or  that  the  amount  of  costs  awarded  or 
claimed  was  unreasonable. 

The  30th  section  of  the  Act  provides  for  the  examination  of 
tea  on  importation. 

The  effect  of  this  examination  has  been  so  good  that  adul- 
terated tea,  in  comparison  with  the  period  before  the  Act^  has 
decreased  in  a  very  marked  degree. 


VIL— THE  DUTY  OF  THE  INSPECTOR,  OR 
PURCHASER  UNDER  THE  ACT. 

§  50.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  appointed  under  ihe^ 
Act  by  the  local  authority  employing  them,  to  take  and  submit 
samples  from  time  to  time  to  the  public  analyst,  and  it  will 
greatly  depend  on  their  intelligence  and  activity  whether  the 
Act  will  be  carried  out  properly  or  not. 

An  active  inspector,  if  he  is  not  known  when  ho  commences 
the  work,  will  soon  become  so,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ, 
as  a  rule,  deputies.  The  deputies,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state, 
should  not  be  children,  but  intelligent  adults  of  either  sex,  and 
they  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  "purchase  clauses"  of 
the  Act,  and  taught  how  to  seal  and  properly  divide  the  samples 
purchased.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  official  purchaser  to 
carry  with  him  all  materials  for  properly  labelling  and  sealing 
samples.  A  convenient  bag  with  bottles,  jars,  wrapping  paper, 
wax  tapers,  matches,  sealing-wax,  and  an  official  seal,  will 
therefore  be  essentiaL 
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The  sample  should  not  be  divided,  nor  any  declaration  made 
nntil  the  sale  is  absolutely  complete  and  the  sample  in  pos- 
session of  the  inspector ;  when  that  is  the  case,  the  exact  words 
of  the  Act  must  be  used,  and  he  must  say,  ''  I  have  bought  this 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  analysed  by  the  public  arialyat"  and 
then  he  must  offer  to  divide  it  into  three  parts,  which  he  will 
at  once  proceed  to  do,  unless  the  seller  decline  to  take  advantage 
of  the  offer ;  in  that  case  the  purchaser  will  take  the  whole  to 
the  analyst. 

The  purchaser  must  carefully  note  any  declaration  which  the 
seller  may  make  with  regard  to  the  article,  and  especially  whether 
such  declaration  is  made  before  or  after  the  completion  of  sale. 

The  division  of  the  sample  must  be  as  equal  as  possible,  and 
the  parts  must  be  very  carefully  sealed.  In  sealing  bottles,  the 
cork  should  be  driven  in  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  neck,  and 
the  seal  not  only  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cork,  but  carried  round 
on  to  the  neck  itself,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  knife 
to  be  inserted  under  the  wax  and  the  cork  removed  without 
breaking  the  seal.  A  label  identical  in  wording  and  number 
must  be  affixed  to  each  division  of  the  same  sample.  In  the  case 
of  hotter  and  substances  which  cannot  be  put  into  corked  bottles, 
the  best  method  is  to  wrap  the  substance,  or  jar  containing  the 
substance,  in  paper,  and  put  several  seals  on  the  paper  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  packet  to  be  tampered  with.* 

The  inspector  should  always  carry  a  copy  of  the  Act  with  him, 
and  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  sell,  he  should  then  present  his  card, 
or  declare  that  he  is  an  inspector  duly  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  Act,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  seller  to  Section  17,  and 
tender  the  price  of  the  article  sold.t  If  the  seller  still  refuses  to 
sell,  then  the  purchaser  evidently  has  a  case  under  the  Act,  and 
should  proceed  accordingly. 

The  official  purchaser  should  not  select  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  the  poorest  shops,  but  take  samples  as  equally  as  possible. 

The  purchase  of  samples  need  not  be  effected  in  an  officio  as 
manner,  nor  is  it  just,  for  example,  to  enter  a  shop  when  full  of 
people,  and  with  ostentation  buy  and  divide  the  sample  before 
the  customers,  for  an  injury  may  thus  be  done  to  an  honest 
tradesman;  the  people  in  the  shop  might  naturally  think,  in 
such  a  case,  that  the  tradesman's  goods  were  "  things  suspect." 
There  are  indeed  always  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing,  and  a  littlo 
politeness  and  civility  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  execution 
of  duty,  or  the  carrying  out  of  the.  Act. 

*  Or  better  atiU  to  use  stronff  paper  or  convaa  bags, 
f  The  Inspector  must  actoaliy  tender  the  money,  not  merely  show  a  parse 
or  offer  to  pay. 
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The  official  purchaser  will  probably  be  abased  occasionally  in 
BO  measured  terms,  but  he  must  endeavour  to  keep  his  temper, 
and  in  no  w&y  retort  The  sample  retained  bj  the  purchaser 
must  be  locked  up  in  a  drawer  or  place  to  which  no  one  else  could 
have  access  without  the  key.  Properly  speaking,  articles  like 
milk  apt  to  decompose  should  be  kept  in  an  ice  safe. 

Inspectors  should  from  time  to  time  consult  the  analyst  as 
to  what  samples  would  be  advisable  to  take  for  analysis.  There 
are  many  substances — e.g.,  white  sugar — which  are  so  seldom 
adulterated  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  obtaining  samples  of 
such,  unless  there  has  been  some  information  laid  relative  to 
their  quality. 

In  taking  samples  of  milk  in  the  street,  as  before  stated  (p.  55), 
it  is  of  no  use  for  the  inspector  to  stop  the  milk-seller  while 
actually  carrying  his  cans  from  door  to  door,  but  he  must  buy  it 
at  a  place  of  delivery ;  for  example,  he  could  not  take  a  sample  irom 
an  itinerant  milk-seller  legally  while  the  milk-seller  was  going 
from  one  door  to  another,  but  directly  the  milk-seller  stops  at  any 
door,  he  may  then  demand  a  sample  and  tender  the  money  for 
it,  because  then  the  milk  is  being  delivered.  He  may  also  go  to 
a  railway  station,  and  take  samples  of  milk  from  the  cans  them- 
selves ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  divide 
the  sample  into  three  parts,  but  the  analyst  will  be  obliged  to 
divide  it  into  two,  and  give  the  inspector  one  (see  p.  57). 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FEW  SPECIAL  FORMS  OP 
APPARATUS  USEFUL  IN  FOOD-ANALYSIS. 

S  51.  As  stated  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  it  is  no  part 
of  the  author's  plan  to  describe  the  elementary  apparatus  to  be 
found  in  every  text-book,  and  to  be  seen  in  every  laboratory. 
Notwithstanding,  it  -will  be  couyenient  here  to  give  a  brief 
notice  of  some  special  forms  of  apparatus  useful  in  food-analyids. 


It  is  a  matter  of  Bome  moment  to  economise  alcoholic  and 
ethereal  solvents,  and  it  is  always  advantageous 
to  keep  a  laboratory  as  &ee  as  possible  from 
vapours  and  odours.  Where  a  solid  has  to  be 
exhausted  by  ether  or  petroleum,  one  can  scarcely 
imagine  anything  more  convenient  than  the  ap- 
jMU&tQB  invented  by  Soxhlet,  and  proposed  by  him 
jor  the  purpose  of  treating  milk  solids  with  ether, 
but  in  point  of  &ct  widely  applicable.  It  consists 
of  ft  glass  tube  (fig.  1),  the  size  of  which  is  per-  . 
fectly  under  control,  and  may  be  made  veiy  large 
or  very  small,  according  to  individnal  require- 
ment. For  the  purpose  of  milk  analysis  a 
capacity  of  100  cc.  is  ample.  The  tube  is  quite 
eioaed  at  the  bottom,  A;  the  volatile  vapours 
•aoend  through  the  tube  D,  and  are  condensed  in 
an  upright  condenser  attached  to  A;  the  liquid, 
therefore,  falls  drop  by  drop  on  to  the  substance 
a;t  A.  When  the  condensed  liquid  reaches  X, 
the  syphon  BB  acts,  and  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
runs  into  the  flask.  The  apparatus  works  quite 
•itically,  and  scarcely  any  ether  is  lost,  how- 

;  the  operation  may  last.  p^  1 

izer  has  modified  this  apparatus  for  Bmall 

1  of  substances  (fig.  2).  D  is  a  tube  drawn  out  pipette-like. 
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J  ia  an  inner  tub©  made  bo  as  to  slip  eaaHf  into  the  outer  one,  and 

pulled  out  in  the  blowpipe  flame  into  a  long,  almost  capilluy  stem, 

which  is  then  bent  up  into  a  syphon,  and  terminates  in  the  flask, 

being  made  a  little  longer  than  the  drawn^jut  portion  of  D.     The 

mode  of  action  ia  preciaely  similar  to  that  just  described.     The 

volatile  vapour  eBcapes  between  the  two  tubea,  until  it  reaohea 

m  the  upright  condenser;  it  is  then  condensed,  and  falls 

^        in  drops  on   the  substance  in  the  inner  tube;    and 

If  when  the  bend  of  the  syphon  is  reached,  the  little 

II  tube  is  at  once  emptied  of  the  saturated  solvent, 

and  the  process  commences  again. 

Another  method  is  as  follows  (see  fig,  3): — Take  a 
flask  with  a  wide  neck,  fit  a  small  short  test-tube,  T,  into 
a  cork  that  will  go  tightly  down  into 
the  neck  of  the  flask  ;  cut  two  or  three 
notches  in  the  cork,  as  Bhowu  in  the 
figure.     The  ether  or  other  solvent 
continually  drops  on  to  the  substance 
in  the  tube,  and  when  the  tube  is  full, 
runs  over  into  the  flask,  and  thns  the 
substance    is    at    length    exhausted. 
Similarly,    any  little   apparatus  may- 
be suspended  from  the  cork  by  means 
of  a  wire ;  or,  lastly,  a  little  tube  may 
^  be    supported    from    the  bottom    by 
'  means  of  a  platinum  wire-support  fused 

Kfl.  2.  Fill.  3  '"'"  *^*  ^^"^ 

In  the  Extraction  of  Liqdids  by 
ether,  petroleum,  &c,  the  author  has  found  the  following  ap- 
paratus absolutely  indispensable,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make, 
by  this  means,  any  quantitative  estimations  (fig.  4);  A  is  a  tube 
of  any  dimensions  most  convenient  to  the  analyst  Ordinary 
burette  size  will  perhaps  be  the  most  suitable  for  routine  work; 
the  tube  is  furnished  with  a  stopcock  and  bent  tube  B,  the  tube 
A  having  a  very  small  but  not  quite  capillary  bore.  The  lower 
«nd  is  attached  to  a  length  of  pressure  tubing,  and  is  connected 
with  a  sniall  reservoir  of  mercury,  moving  up  and  down  by  means 
of  a  pulley. 

To  use  the  apparatus  :  Fill  the  tube  with  mercury  by  opening 
the  clamp  at  H,  and  the  stopcock  at  B,  and  raising  the  reservoir 
until  the  mercury,  if  allowed,  would  flow  out  of  the  beak.  Now, 
the  beak  is  dipped  into  the  liquid  to  be  extracted  with  the  solvent, 
and  by  lowering  the  reservoir,  a  strong  vacuum  is  created,  which 
draws  the  liquid  into  the  tube ;  in  the  same  way  the  ether  is 
made  to  follow.    Should  the  liquid  be  so  thick  that  it  is  not 
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pOBuble  to  get  it  in  hj  means  of  auction,  the  lower  end  of  the  tubo 
is   disconnected,   and  the  sjrapy  maaa  worked  in  through  the 
wide  end-     When  the  ether  has  been  sacked  into  the  apparatus, 
it  ia  emptied  of  mercury  by  lowering  the  reservoir,  and  then 
firmly  clamped  at  E,  and  tlie  stop- 
cock also  closed.   The  tube  may  now 
be  shaken,  and  then  allowed  to  stand 
tor  the  liquids  to  separate.     When 
there  is  a  good  line  of  demarcation, 
by  raising  the  reservoir  after  open- 
ing the  clamp  and  stopcock,  the  whole 
of  the  light  solvent  (»n  be  run  out 
of  the  tube  into  a  flask  or  beaker, 
and  recovered  by  distLilation. 

For  heavy  solvents  (such  as  chloro- 
form), which  sink  to  the  bottom, 
a  simple  burette  with  a  fine  exit 
tube  is  preferable ;  but  for  petro- 
leum ether,  ordinary  ether,  ia, 
the  apparatus  figured  is  extremely 
Tiseful. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  treat 
substances  in  open  dishes  with 
volatile  solvents,  the  author  uses 
the  following  apparatus  (see  fig.  5), 
which,  since  the  first  desci-iption 
of  it  in  the  Chemical  SoeUt^a 
Joumol,*  is  to  be  found  in  most 
laboratories. 

Tlie  principle  of  the  arrangement 
is  simply  this,  that  it  converts  ang 
ordinary  dish  into  a  closed  vessel,  p {„_  4^ 

so  that  ether  and  volatile  liquids 

may  be  boiled  without  loss  \  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  volatile 
liquid  may  be  distilled  and  recovered  with  as  much  ease  as  in 
operating  with  a  retort. 

The  essential  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  cast-iron  body, 
K,  externally  drum-shaped,  and  having  a  deep  groove,  A,  in 
which  a  little  mercury  or  other  "sealing  liquid"  is  placed. 
Into  this  groove  fits  a  bell-jar,  B,  and  the  part  nlarked  D  is 
hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  a  dish.  The  size  of  the  dish  ia 
qoite  indifferent ;  any  dish  will  do,  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  large 

*  A  new  and  Bimple  Appontus  for  the  treatment  of  acbetancefl  in  open 
dilbes  by  volatile  solveEti.  By  A.  Wyoter  Blyth,  Journ.  Chtm.  Soo., 
March,  1880. 
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for  the  bell-jar  to  cover.     The  neck  of  the  bell-jar  is  attached 

to  a  Liebig's  condenser.  Should  a  substance 
require  exhaustion  with  the  solyent,  the 
Liebig  is  placed  in  an  upright  position; 
should  an  evaporation  or  distillation  be  re- 
quired, the  condenser  is  placed  in  the  usual 
slanting  position,  and  in  this  way  all  the 
liquid  evaporated  is  saved.  As  a  matter 
of  convenience  it  is  well  to  have  a  pair  of 
p.  these  apparatuses  in  a  laboratory,  one  with 

^'    '  an  upright,  the  other  with  a  slant  condenser.* 

§  52.  The  Spiral  Balance, — A  spiral  balance,  proposed  and 
used  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Jolly,t  has  been  figured  and 


Fig.  6. 

*  The  appazatns  oan  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Getti,  Brook  Street^ 
fialbom. 
t  y.  Jolly,  SUasungAer.  Baey,  Ahad,,  1864,  L  162. 
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described  in  a  fonner  edition  of  this  work,  but  tbe  author^ 
ezperimce  of  the  instrument  is  not  favoarable. 

I  53.  VtKuwn  Processes, — ^There  are  a  variety  of  analytical 
operations^  especiallj  those  employed  in  toxicological  and  food 
chemistry,  which  for  their  proper  performance  require  an  efficient 
vacuum.  A  short  time  ago  the  Sprengel  pump  was  generally 
employed  for  this  purpose,  and,  indeed,  is  so  now.  Obtaining  a 
vacuum  by  the  Sprengel  pump,  however,  in  large  retorts  or  large 
flasks  is  a  most  tedious  operation,  and  as  a  technical  process 
vacuum  working  with  a  Sprengel  would  become  impossible.  The 
author,  therefore,  uses  the  same  instrument  which  is  employed 
by  the  Swan  Electric  Light  Company  to  exhaust  the  globes  for 
the  thread  of  incandescent  carbon.  This  pump — ^the  patent 
mercury  pump  of  Mr.  Lane  Fox — ^the  author  has  modified 
slightly,  and  with  these  modifications  it  is  now  adapted  for  every 
species  of  laboratory  work.  The  pump  (see  fig.  6)  consists  of 
a  glass  tube,  A  A,  with  a  large  btdb,  B,  and  a  thistle-head,  C, 
in  which  a  ground  stopper,  F,  is  fitted,  and  the  whole  made 
tight  by  a  little  mercury  in  0.  When  gas  has  to  be  collected, 
F  is  replaced  by  the  apparatus  SS^,  which  consists  of  thick- 
walled  capillary  tubing,  having  either  India-rubber  pressure 
tubing  at  S',  with  a  clamp,  or  a  glass  stopcock  at  S'.  The  side 
tube,  G,  is  provided  with  a  glass  stopper-float,  I,  ground  accur- 
ately into  X.  It  allows  air  or  gas  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows  only,  any  back  pressure  carrying  up  the  mercury,  and 
floating  and  firmly  fixing  the  float  into  X.  In  the  glass  cup, 
Z,  is  ground  a  stopper  of  angle  tubing,  with  which  the  apparatus 
it  is  intended  to  exhaust  is  connected.  To  work  the  pump  the 
stopper  is  taken  out  of  C,  and  the  mercury  reservoir,  A,  is  raised 
until  the  globe  is  filled  and  mercury  rises  into  C.  At  this  moment 
the  stopper  is  inserted  and  the  reservoir  lowered  to  the  ground  ; 
this  causes  a  vacuum  in  the  apparatus,  and  air-bubbles  pass  into 
B  in  the  course  of  the  arrows,  and  collect  in  the  globe.  By  now 
Taising  the  reservoir,  and  at  the  proper  moment  loosening  the 
stopper,  the  air  is  expelled ;  on  closing  the  stopper  and  again 
lowering,  a  fresh  quantity  of  air  escapes  into  B,  and  so  on  until 
a  perfect  vacuum  is  obtained.  A  very  large  retort  may  be 
exhausted  by  working  the  reservoir  up  and  down  about  a  dozen 
times,  while  smaller  vessels  are  made  vacuous  in  three  minutes. 
In  collecting  gas,  as,  for  example,  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  in 
an  organic  analysis,  the  stopper  F  is  replaced  by  the  tube  SS'P. 
By  dipping  the  end  of  the  tube  P  into  the  mercury  trough, 
having  the  damp  or  stopcock  open,  and  lowering  the  reservoir, 
the  capillary  thread  is  readily  fiUed  with  mercmy,  and  the 
mercary  retained  by  closing  the  stopcock.    When  the  coiubiMrtifMBi 
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tube  is  vacaoas,  the  beak  of  the  tube  is  inserted  under  the 
eudiometer  (or  whatever  special  gas  apparatus  the  analyst  has), 
and  the  combustion  tube  made  red-hot  in  the  usual  way,  the  gas 
being  readily  pumped  out  and  delivered  into  the  eudiometer. 
The  purposes  to  which  such  an  instrument  are  applicable  are  so 
very  various  as  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  in  all  labora- 
tories.* 


THE  MICROSCOPE,  THE   SPECTROSCOPE,  AND   THE  ART  OP 
PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FOOD. 

§  54. — There  are  so  many  special  works  describing  the  micro- 
scope that  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  burden  the  pages  of 
this  book  with  information  so  readily  accessible.  The  chemist, 
as  a  rule,  will  find  a  binocular  most  suitable  for  his  purpose,  for 
it  is  only  with  a  binocular  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  really 
good  view  of  crystals.  Besides,  the  instrument  is  so  readily 
converted  into  a  monocular,  that  it  possesses  the  advantages  of 
the  latter  combined  with  its  own.  For  certain  branches  of  re- 
search, and  more  especially  for  observing  reactions  under  the 
microscope,  the  inverted  microscope  of  Dr  L.  Smith,  of  Merton 
College  (or  those  of  similar  pattern),  by  which  the  object  glass  is 
placed  below  the  substance  to  be  examined,  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  is  possible  without  injury  to  the  instrument,  and  without 
being  annoyed  by  acid  fumes,  to  treat  substances  under  observa- 
tion with  strong  acids,  even  at  a  boiling  temperature. 

The  analytical  student  will  require  to  familiarise  himself  with 
the  use  of  the  micrometer  and  the  polariscope.  The  most  suit- 
able micrometer  for  the  measurement  of  starches  and  similar 
substances,  is  what  is  called  an  eyepiece  micrometer.  A  glass, 
ruled,  either  in  squares,  or  as  a  simple  scale,  is  placed  between 
the  eye  and  field  piece,  so  that  both  the  object  magnified  and 
the  scale  are  seen  clearly  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In 
order  to  find  the  value  of  the  divisions  of  the  eye  micrometer,  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  them  by  noting  how 
many  divisions  correspond  with  one  or  more  of  a  slip  of  ruled 
glass  placed  on  the  stage,  and  containing  divisions  equalling  the 
hundredths  of  an  inch,  or  any  other  convenient  measurement. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  is  found  that  one-hundreth  of  an 
inch  on  the  stage  when  measured  by  the  eyepiece  required  18 

*  For  a  variety  of  purposes  a  good  water  pump  is  more  convenient  than 
a  mercury  pump,  and,  provided  the  fall  tube  is  sufficiently  long,  a  vacuum 
within  {  inch  ot  the  barometric  height  may  be  obtained. 
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of  the  eyepiece  divisions,  then  it  is  obvious  that  each  one  of  the 
divisions  is  -j^  of  j^  or  j^^^  of  an  inch  ;  therefore,  any  object 
that  measured,  say  four  divisions,  would  be  4  x  y^j^  ==  tsVo>  ^^ 
would  measure  the  one  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  an  inch. 
There  is  another  method  of  measurement  which  is  extremely 
accurate  and  applicable  to  all  cases ;  this  is,  to  take  a  micro- 
phoU^T&ph  of  the  subject,  and  to  photograph  a  glass  with  suitable 
ruled  divisions,  with  the  same  arrangements  and  with  the  same 
powers  j  afterwards  a  measurement  with  ordinary  compasses  can, 
with  great  ease  and  convenience,  be  made. 

Chemical  reactions,  under  the  microscope,  are  either  observed 
in  shallow  cells  ground  in  the  glass  slide  itself,  or  simply  on  the 
ordinary  flat  slide,  or,  as  is  sometimes  convenient,  in  almost 
capillary  tubes  with  flattened  sides,  the  microscope  being  in  a 
horizontal  position.  Beactions,  as  a  rule,  should  be  observed 
-with  only  a  moderate  magnifying  power.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
execute,  on  a  very  small  amount  of  material,  a  complete  qualita- 
tive analysis  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  mixing  with  drops 
of  the  solution  under  observation  droplets  of  the  ordinary  test 
solutions,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  ammonium 
sulphide,  ammonia,  oxalic  acid,  sodic  phosphate,  etc.  Dr.  Beale 
has  recommend  glycerin  to  be  used  instead  of  water  for  these 
reactions,  and  he  states  that  although  the  reactions  are  slower, 
yet  that  they  are  more  perfect.*  The  method  of  subliming 
alkaloids,  and  its  important  bearing  in  the  determination  of  the 
nature  of  substances  in  tea  or  coSee,  is  described  in  the  article 
on  "Tea,"  together  with  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  ash  of 
-various  leaves,  and  the  method  of  obtaining  "  skeleton  ashes." 

In  cutting  sections  of  seeds,  leaves,  &c.,  no  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced when  they  are  in  the  entire  state,  nor  are  any  special 
instruments  required  save  a  sharp  razor,  for  with  a  little  practice 
sections  quite  as  fine  as  those  it  is  possible  to  cut  by  a  section- 
cutting  machine,  can  be  made  with  a  razor.  It  is,  however,  quite 
different  with  such  matters  as  tea  leaves  which  have  been  dried 
and  crumpled,  or  seeds  in  the  state  of  powder.  Here  consider- 
able difficulty  may  be  experienced,  and  it  is  often  not  possible  to 
get  a  section  at  all  satisfactory  of  any  given  dark  microscopic 
particle.  The  author  has  had  tolerably  fair  results  by  sprinkling 
opaque  powders  on  a  piece  of  smooth  wood,  and  embedding  the 
powders  in  a  tenacious  glue.  When  the  cement  has  set,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  sections.t    Similarly,  the  known  processes  for 

*  '*  How  to  Work  with  the  Microscope."    London,  1880. 

f  Sealinff-wax  does  admirably,  the  particles  of  powder  are  placed  on  a  thin 
layer  of  seuing-wax,  and  the  wax  softened  by  heat ;  on  cooling,  the  particles 
are  hdd  with  sufficient  firmness  to  allow  of  sections. 
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embedding  Boft  BubBtances  answer  well  with  tea.  A  simple 
method  is  also  to  gum  the  leaf,  or  fragment  of  leaf,  on  to  a  solid 
substance,  and  then  horizontal  sections  can  be  obtained.  Some- 
timetj  scraping  a  leaf  in  the  same  manner  as  when  a  blot  ia  being 
erased  from  paper,  brings  awaj  very  beautiful  pieces  of  the 
epidermis  and  stomata.  Sections  of  leaves  are  easily  obtained 
by  placing  the  leaf  between  two  pieces  of  cork,  pressing  them 
well  together,  and  then  cutting  the  finest  possible  layers  with  » 
sharp  razor.  In  all  these  cases  the  razor  should  be  wet  with 
some  fluid,  either  water  or  (which  ia  for  the  most  part  better) 
glycerine,  a  little  diluted.  The  section  Boats  on  the  water,  and 
may  be  transferred  to  a  dish  of  dilute  glycerine.  It  is  well  to 
cut  a  great  number  of  sections  in  this  way,  and  select  the  moat 
transparent  from  the  dish  for  microscopic  examination.  The 
author's  new  method  of  observing  and  preparing  leaves  is 
described  in  the  article  on  "  Tea." 

§55.  Micro-Spectroscope. — The  micro-spectroscope  has  become 
a  leading  instrument  in  food-analysis,  more  especially  since  the 
introduction  of  so  many  artificial  colouring  materials.  Fig.  7 
shows  the  various  parts  of  the  "  Sorby- Browning"  micro- 
spectroscope.    An  eyepiece  fits  into  the  microscope  tube,  having 
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the  upper  lens  made  achromatic;  at  the  focal  point  of  this  lens 
is  fixed  a  narrow  slit.  A  small  rectangular  prism  is  fixed  so  as 
to  extend  over  about  one-half  of  the  slit,  and  reflect  the  light 
coming  through  an  aperture.  In  the  stage  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  eyepiece,  the  other  half  of  the  slit  transmits  the  light, 
passing  up  the  main  body  of  the  microscope  through  the  ordinary 
object  glass. 

When  all  is  properly  arranged  and  illuminated,  in  looking 
through  the  lens  a  narrow  line  of  light  is  seen,  one-half  the 
length  of  which  has  passed  through  an  object  placed  on  the  stage 
of  the  microscope,  and  the  other  half  through  any  other  placed 
on  the  side  stage  attached  to  the  eyepiece  of  the  phsm ;  and 
if  the  prism  has  been  properly  adjusted,  tliese  two  portions 
should  appear  perfectly  continuous,  without  any  break  at  their 
junction;  but  if  not  properly  adjusted  the  line  appears  broken, 
and  would  then  give  false  results  if  the  spectra  were  compared 
together.  The  analysing  prism  is  compound,  and  fits  over  the 
eyepiece  like  a  long  cap.  It  consists  of  two  rectangular  prisms 
of  crown  glass,  and  two  others  with  angles  of  75**,  a  combination 
which  gives  direct  vision. 

£  is  a  milled  head  adjusting  the  focus  of  the  eye  lens  (fig.  7); 
0  is  a  milled  head  for  adjusting  the  slit  vertically;  H  for  adjusting 
the  breadth  of  the  slit;  D,D  are  springs  for  holding  a  small  tube; 
E  is  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  slit  of  the  second  spectrum ; 
F  is  the  position  of  the  field  lens  of  the  eyepiece;  G  is  a  tube 
which  fits  on  the  microscope.  The  prisms  give  that  amount  of 
dispersion  which  is.  admirably  fitted  for  the  purposes  to  which 
this  instrument  is  applied,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  divide  the 
absorption-bands  seen  in  coloured  solids  and  liquids,  while  it  is 
not  so  great  as  to  spread  them  over  too  wide  a  space,  and  make 
them  obscure,  as  is  the  case  when  the  dispersion  is  great.  Since 
the  light  which  passes  through  the  opening  does  not  extend 
over  the  same  surface  as  that  which  passes  through  the  object 
glass,  it  would  be  far  too  bright  unless  modified  by  means  of  a 
small  shutter,  opening  and  closing  with  a  screw.  In  each  case 
this  can  easUy  be  adjusted  so  that  the  light  from  the  two  sources 
is  equal,  or  may  be  made  to  vary  for  some  special  purpose ;  there 
is  also  a  contrivance,  so  that  when  very  small  objects  are  ex- 
amined no  light  shall  pass  except  that  which  has  come  through 
them.     {Sorby.) 

Iteoent  improvements  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Sorby  and  Mr. 
Browning,  by  which  every  line  or  band  in  the  spectrum,  when 
being  measured,  is  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view ; 
the  jaws  of  the  slit  open  equally,  so  that,  whatever  their  width 
may  be,  the  zero  remains  unchanged.     The  micrometer  is  self- 
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Tegisiering,  and  the  whole  turns  of  the  micrometer  screw,  as  well 
as  fractional  parts,  can  be  read  off  at  the  same  time  by  inspection. 
The  instrument  may  also  be  used  for  opaque  as  well  as  trans- 
parent objects,  and  two  spectra  can  be  compared  at  the  same 
time  with  one  lamp.  Moreover,  the  spectrum  of  the  smallest 
object,  or  a  particular  part  of  any  object,  may  be  obtained  with- 
out difficulty.  Mr.  Sorby's  method  of  measurement  is  of  the 
most  accurate  description.  He  uses  an  apparatus  giving  an  inter- 
ference spectrum,  divided  by  black  bands,  all  of  equal  optical 
value.  The  apparatus  is  composed  of  two  Nicol's  prisms,  with 
an  intervening  plate  of  quartz,  about  *043  inch  thick,  cut 
parallel  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal,  the  thickness  being 
so  adjusted  with  the  sodium  line  that  the  sodium  line  is  exactly 
at  3 '5,  counting  the  bands  from  the  red  end  towards  the  blue. 
He  makes  use  of  the  following  symbols  to  express  the  intensity 
of  absorption  : — 

Not  at  all  shaded.  Blank  space. 

Ver^  slightly  shaded,  ....  Dots  wide  apart 

Decidedfy  shaded,  ....  Dots  closer. 

More  shaded,  ....  Dots  very  close. 
StroDgly  shaded,  bat  so  that  a 

trace  of  colour  is  seen,  -  -  -  Three  hyphens  close. 

Still  darker,  —  Single  dash. 

Nearly  black,  —  Double  dash. 

Definite  narrow  absorption-bands  are  indicated  by  *  printed  over 
their  centre.  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  a  gradual  shading  off 
from  one  tint  to  the  other,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressed, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  a  small  vertical  line,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example  : — 

Normal  chlorophyll  in  alcohol  (deep  green), 

J  -  2|  -  -  -  3 J  ....  4i  6}  .  -  -  74 

Nothing  could  be  more  accurate  than  Mr.  Sorby's  method 
of  measurement,  and  for  the  actual  worker  his  system  of  notation 
will  also  be  found  most  convenient.  For  the  purpose,  however, 
of  graphical  illustration,  "  YogeFs"*  method  is  preferable,  and  it 
has  been  used  in  this  work  to  delineate  various  coloured  spectra. 
The  system  may  be  at  once  understood  by  reference  to  the 
diagram  (fig.  16).  The  amount  of  absorption  is  shown  by  curves. 
Where  the  curve  is  highest,  there  the  band  is  blackest;  where  it  is 
lowest  or  absent,  the  least  absorption  is  present.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  most  permanently  useful  way  to  express  spectra, 
whether  absorption  or  spark,  would  be  by  wave  lengths.     Then^ 

*  Hermann  Vogel :  "  Praktische  Spectral  Analyse.^*    Nordlingen,  1877. 
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however  the  scales  of  different  spectroscopes  might  differ  (and 
scarcely  two  will  give  the  same  values),  still  the  results  would  be 
the  same  for  all  spectroscopes.     The  following  valueB  of  wave 
lengths  are  sufGcient  for  absorption  spectra : — 
MILLIOITEHS. 


A.  760-4 

B.  6S6'7 

C.  066-2 

D.  589-2 


S(.  576-7 
P.  486-1 
G.  4307 
A.  410-1 


Bj    ooufitructing  a   didgram    similar  to  tbe  following    one^ 


only  many  times  larger,  having  the  values  of  the  scale  marked 
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at  the  top,  and  intersected  bj  the  line*  ^ving  wave  tengtba,  and 
then  determining  the  exaet  position  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  on.  the 
wale,  and  marking  them  by  croBsea  on  the  chart  as  in  the 
diagram,  and  lastly,  joining  the  points  in  a  uniform  carve,  it  ia 
possible  to  get  very  simply  the  wave  lengths  of  every  portion  of 
the  scale.  The  more  uniform  the  curve,  the  greater  the  number 
of  lines  determined ;  and  the  larger  the  chart,  the  more  accurate 
are  the  values.  Supposing  the  centre  of  an  absorption-band  to 
be  at  10  on  the  scale :  on  referring  to  the  diajipium  the  curve 
at  10  is  exactly  cut  by  the  honzontal  line  660,  therefore  the 
wave  length  would  be  660,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
measure  in  all  coses  the  middle  of  the  abaorption-band,  or  the 
middle  of  the  spirk  line. 

The  spectroscope  which  the  author  favours,  and  which  from 


Fig.  9. — "  Hema-apectroicope  coropaiateiir  *  of  ManricB  do  Thierry. 

personal  experience  he  considen  the  most  nsefnl  in  the  examin- 
ation of  colouring -matters,  is  the  "  hemft-spectroacope  com- 
parateur"  of  Maurice  de  Thierry. 

It  is  a  direct  vision  spectroscope  (see  fig.  9)  furnished  with 
a  prism  at  F  of  considerable  dispersive  power.  By  casting  the 
light  through  A,  a  scale  is  reflected,  the  divisions  of  the  scale 
extending  from  0  to  250,  divided  into  tenths;  by  means  of  the 
screw  at  b,  the  reflected  scale  may  be  adjusted  to  the  edge  of 
the  spectrum  under  observation,  while  the  arm.  A,  admits  of  a 
Blight  angular  movement,  so  that  any  division  of  the  scale  may 
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be  made  to  oodncide  with  the  epider  thread  carried  by  th» 
eeuluv  O.  Similarly  the  arm  carrying  O  admits  of  angalar 
moTement  by  means  of  a,  and  the  red,  green,  or  blue  may  be 
brooght  in  ^e  centre  of  the  field.  The  slit  is  at  C ;  it  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a  prism;  by  means  of  the  mirror) 
M',  light  may  be  cast  through  small  glass  vessels  with  parallel 
aides,  and  thus  a  second  spectrum  obtained  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  In  the  trough,  G,  rests  a  tube  50  centimetres 
long,  quite  simUar  to  tubes  for  use  in  a  saccharometer.  Three  of 
such  tubes  are  furnished  of  the  respective  lengths  of  10,  20,  and 
50  centimetres;  a  system  of  lenses  at  L  condenses  the  light 
and  makes  the  rays  parallel  thrown  through  the  tube  by  aid  of 
a  mirror,  M'  or  from  a  direct  source  of  light.  The  spectroscope 
can  be  detached  altogether  from  the  stand,  fitted  on  to  any 
ordinary  stand,  and  be  used  for  seeing  line  spectra  emitted  by 
coloured  flames  or  from  sparks. 

Quite  weak  solutions  of  colouring  matters,  which  give  no 
spectra  in  thin  layers,  will  give  bands  in  one  or  other  of  the 
tubes.  Oxyhsemaglobin  thus  reveals  its  presence  in  so  weak  a 
dilution  as  1  to  85,000.  Measurements  may  be  made  with  great 
fiicility  by  means  of  the  thread  in  the  eyepiece  and  the  scale. 
For  quantitative  purposes,  the  slit  may  be  replaced  by  a  double 
slitb  A  convenient  souroe  of  light  is  the  incandescent  gas  flame. 
The  spectroscopic  appearances  of  colouring  -  matters  described 
have  all  been  made  by  this  instrument,  save  when  otherwise 
stated. 

§  56.  The  spectroscope,  as  applied  to  coloured  flames,  or  to 
spark  spectra,  is  not  much  used  by  food-analysts.  It  will,  how- 
ever, probably  be  more  used  when  the  ash-constituents  of  food 
have  been  thoroughly  and  scientifically  worked  out.  A  very 
careful  search  after  Uie  rarer  metals  and  elements  in  the  ash- 
contituents  of  plants  would,  in  all  probability,  be  rewarded 
with  the  discovery  of — ^if  not  new  elements — ^yet  of  the  wide 
dispersion  of  the  elements  that  are  presumed  not  to  be  widely 
diseminated.  The  spectroscope  in  general  laboratory  use  has 
only  been  applied  to  the  diagnosis  of  potash,  lithium,  copper, 
barium,  strontium,  and  a  few  other  fi  ame  spectra  easily  obtained 
without  the  aid  of  electricity;  but  the  interesting  and  con- 
venient method  of  examination  introduced  by  Lecocq  de  Bois- 
houdran  has  made  spark  spectra  so  very  easy  to  be  obtained  by 
any  one  who  has  a  battery,  and  a  Ruhmkoff  coil  capable  of 
giving  a  good  spark,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  an  exaniiniv- 
tion  of  the  spark  spectra  of  a  body  should  not  become  the  daily 
matter-of-course  process  in  all  laboratories,  and  not  be  restricted 
to  pure  scientific  inquiry.     Boisboudran's  method  is  simply  to 
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pass  the  spark  throngh  a  solution  of  the  snbtance  to  be  examined, 
And  for  this  purpose  the  following  apparatus  can  be  constructed 
out  of  the  oidinary  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  (fig.  10). 

A  Woulfe's  bottle  is  fitted  with  two  good  india-rubber  corks. 
In  the  one  a  stout  glass  rod  is  placed,  bent  at  right  angles, 
serving  as  a  support  for  a  glass  tube,  through  which  the  wire 
of  the  negative  pole  projects ;  the  other  neck  carries  a  little  test- 
tube  with  the  wire,  g,  which  comes  up 
through  the  cork,  and  the  test-tube 
supports  a  still  smaller  one,  capable  of 
holding  a  yery  small  quantity  of  the 
liquid  to  be  examined;  the  wire  is 
fused  into  the  bottom  of  this  tube,  and 
Jjsr^  terminates  a  little  below  the  mouth. 

^^^  Over  the  wire  there  is  a  minute  tube, 

^^jm  ^r       somewhat  funnel-shaped    at    the  end, 

^         Vs^    ^y  which  prevents  the  spark  flying  to  the 

side  of  the  test-tube ;  in  the  larger  tube 
there  is  a  little  mercury  to  ensure  con- 
tact. One  effect  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  lower  pole  has  always  a  thin 
film  of  the  liquid  over  its  surface,  and 
on  passing  the  current  the  spark  vola- 
tilises the  substances  in  solution,  and 
their  characteristic  spectra  are  easily  observed. 


Fig.  10. 


QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OP  COLOURING-MATTERS. 

§  56a.  (1)  TJia  Polarising  Colorimeter, — The  simplest  method 
is  to  imitate  the  solution  of  colouring-matter,  the  strength  of 
which  is  unknown,  by  diluting  a  stronger  solution  of  known 
strength  and  placing  the  two  solutions  in  two  glass  cylinders  of 
equal  bore ;  accurately  match  the  colours  by  pouring  some  of  the 
solution  of  the  stronger  shade  out  until  the  coIoubs  are  equal, 
then  the  colouring-matter  is  proportional  to  the  depth  or  height 
of  the  liquids.  The  results  with  practice  are  in  many  cases 
fairly  correct.  A  beautiful  and  more  accurate  method  of 
colorimetry  is  made  by  the  aid  of  a  special  apparatus — viz.,  the 
<' polarisation  colorimeter;"  this,  in  its  most  improved  form, 
consists  of  two  graduated  cylinders,  A  and  £,  having  at  the 
bottom  a  white  reflecting  surface,  0,  which  throws  the  light 
equally  through  the  two  cylinders  (tig.  11).  Above  the  cylinder, 
A,  is  a  prism,  D,  of  Iceland  spar,  the  so-called  "  glans  air  prism." 
The  prism  is  cut  in  the  direction  cdy  and  both  halves  again 
joined  together.     The  surfisu^es,  ad,  c6,  and  bd,  are  polished; 
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m  and  n  are  diaphragms,  admitting  the  raya  of  light  thrown  ap 
from  C  The  ordinary  ray  parsing  from  A  ia  reflected  at  the 
■ar&ce,  c  d,  while  the  extraordioarj  ray,  a,  passes  on  to  the 
Nicol.  The  rays  of  light  passing  through  B  into  the  Iceland 
KOKT  half  prism,  E,  divide  into  extraordinary  and  ordinary  rayi  ; 
Uie  extraordinary  rays  pass  through 
the  prism,  the  ordinary  are  reflected 
from  the  polished  surface,  ef,  are  again 
reflected  by  the  sariace,  e  d,  and  pass 
OD  to  the  Nicol,  forming  the  bundle, 
&.  Tbe  Nicol  prism  thus  receives 
ordinary  rays  from  B  and  extraordi- 
nary r&ys  from  A.  The  Nicol  prism 
«an  be  rotated  on  its  axis,  and  the 
amonnt  of  rotation  measured  by  a 
divided  circle. 

There  will  be  two  points,  in  one  of 
which  the  extraordinary  rays  will 
vanish,  and  in  the  other,  90°  from  the 
former,  the  ordinary  ray  will  vanish. 
Let  these  points  be  0*  and  90°,  If 
both  rays  come  with  equal  cleamese 
from  D,  then  at  45°^that  is,  exactly 
I>etween  0°  and  90° — the  two  fields 
will  be  equally  clear. 

The  clearness  of  the  ray,  a — that  is, 
the  extraordinary  ray — ia  at  0°  =  0, 
at  90°  =  1 ;  the  other  ray,  the  ofdi- 
nary,  0,  is  exactly  .the  reverse — ^that 
is,  at  zero  it  is  equal  to  I,  at  90°  it  is 
eqo&l  to  0°.  The  angle,  ^,  measured 
by  the  rotation  of  the  Nicol  with  regard  to  the  ray,  a,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  sine,  that  of  the  ray,  ^,  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  cosine. 

If  bo^  rays  are  equal  in  intensity,  thea  for  any  angle,  ^; 
a  :  $  =  sin*  p  :  oos^  ^  =>  tan^  ^  :  1.  The  simplest  method  of 
using  the  polarisation  colorimeter  Is  always  to  fill  the  cylinders, 
so  that  the  liquid  of  known  concentration  stands  at  the  same 
height  as  the  liquid  of  unknown  concentration.  The  Nicol  is 
turned  until  both  fields  are  of  precisely  equal  brightness,  and 
the  angle,  ^  being  read  the  cylinders  are  now  reversed — that  is, 
the  cylinder  A  is  put  in  the  place  of  B,  and  the  cylinder  B  iu 
place  of  A,  and  the  angle,  9',  again  read ;  then  the  calculation 
is  very  easy,  denoting  the  concentration  of  the  one  liquid  as  c, 
the  oUier  as  e',  and  the  auKle  as  fi. 
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e^<^ 


tan  41'* 


Aw  improvement^  even  on  this  method,  is  the  introduction  of" 
a;  quartz  plate  between  the  Nicol  and  D  ;  the  quartz  plate  has 
a  thickness  of  3*75  mm.,  and  consists  of  one-half  of  right-handed, 
the  other  of  leftrhanded  quartz.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
eye  sees  four  fields,  the  ray  j3  dividing  into  two  and  the  ray  «. 
dividing  into  two. 


^ 

o^ 

/3". 

a3 

The  Nicol  being  at  0',  or  at  90',  the  fields,  /S^  and  /32,  are  of  an 
equal  colour  as  well  as  those  of  a^  and  a^,  at  a  point  between 
the  two  angles ;  a^  and  /32  are  of  an  equal  yellow  colour,  while 
fi  and  a?  are  of  a  blue  colour. 

If  in  the  cylinders,  A  and  B,  are  placed  solutions  of  a  colour- 
ing material  of  difierent  concentration,  the  one  known,  the  other 
not,  both  fields  lying  to  the  right  have  a  different  degree  of 
clearness  to  the  fields  lying  to  the  left ;  and  since  two  solutions 
of  a  substance  of  different  concentration  show  a  different 
spectrum,  in  this  case  the  field  a^  is  differently  coloured  to  the 
field  0^y  and  fi-  differently  coloured  to  a^. 

By  diminishing  the  height  of  the  stronger  liquid,  by  letting 
a  little  flow  out  of  the  tap,  after  a  few  trials  not  only  the 
adjacent  fields  have  the  same  brightness,  but  also  the  same 
colour. 

If  the  Nicol  is  placed  at  45°,  and  the  height  of  one  or  the 
other  fluid  be  decreased  by  means  of  opening  the  tap,  then  the 
concentration  of  the  unknown  liquid  is  given  by  the  equation : — 


c  =  <^ 


h' 


e 
c' 

h 


unknown  concentration* 
known  concentration, 
height  of  c'. 
height  ol  c 


Ogives  examples  of  the  accuracy  of  the  deteiminations 
of  vaxioua  substances  by  this  method,  as  follows : — 

*  Kolanmetrie  ti.  QtumtUative  Spektraianaiffsef  von  Dr.  G»  Eritav  and 
Jh.  H.  Kruss.    Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1890. 
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Actnal  OontMite. 

Amomit  ftrand 

by  the 

Colorimetric  Method. 

Copper  sulphate  solution — 
(1  cc.  -  0*025  grm.),     .     . 

Nickel  salphate — 
(1  ca  =  0-025  mn.),     .     . 

Fotassiiiin  monochromate— 
(Ice  =0*376  grm.),     .     . 

AmraoDia  solntioD,  to  which 
Nessler*s  solution  has  been 
added, 

0*05000  gnn. 
0-05000    „ 
0-07500    „ 

0*000052  mgrm. 

0*05009  gnn« 
0-05013    „ 
0-07535    ,» 

0*000650  mgrm.    [ 

tii 


The  small  error  appears  generally  to  be  in  excess,  and,  na 
doubt,  a  correction  factor  could  be  got  out  for  anj  solution. 

An  improYed  form  of  colorimeter  has  also  been  invented  by 
Hugo  Kruss,*  called  "  colori- 
meter with  the  Lumner-  A 
Brodhuns  prism."  The 
essential  part  of  the  instru- 
ment is  the  Lumner-Brodhuns 
prism  (see  A,  fig.  12);  the 
one  part  of  the  prism  is  an 
ordinary  reflecting  prism,  but 
the  other  part  has  a  polished 
plane  surface,  gr;  but  from 
e  to  g  and  from  r  to  8  the 
section  is  that  of  a  portion  of 
a  circle. 

The  other  prisms  have  the 
shape  shown  in  fig.  12,  and 
the  path  of  the  rays  of  light 
is  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines.  The  effect  of  the  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  eye, 
looking  through  the  lens  on 
to  the  surface  ergs,  sees  an 
elliptic  spot,  which,  if  the 
light  coming  from  the  two 
cylinders  is  unequal,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  field  of  a  di£> 
farent  tone  with  a.  sharply 


Fig.  12.  — XSaloriiiwUn*  w  ith  ttw  LinniaBff  * 
BtocUnins  prism* 


^  KolorimetenDit  Lumner  BrodhnnHwhiw  £: 
Zeit,  /.  amryofu  Ckemiej  v. 


▼; 
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defined  line ;  but  if  the  light  is  equal  in  intensity,  then  the  line 
of  demarcation  vanishes,  and  the  spot  is  of  the  same  shade  and 
hue  as  that  of  the  surrounding  field.  This  colorimeter  is  stated 
to  be  of  great  delicacy  and  accuracy. 

Colorimetry  is  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  ammonia,  nitrites, 
nitrates,  copper,  permanganate,  and  solutions  generally,  either 
coloured  in  themselves  or  striking  colours  with  reagents. 

§  566.  (2)  Quantitative  Spectroscopy, — Quantitative  estimations 
by  the  spectroscope  may  be  made  by  an  appliance,  the  invention 
of  Kitrl  Vierordt,*  known  as  the  "  double  slit ;"  instead  of  a 

single  slit,  the  slit  is  divid- 
ed into  two  halves,  as 
shown  in  fig.  13,  each  half 
of  the  slit  can  be  opened  at 
a  different  degree,  and  the 
width  to  which  they  are 
respectively  opened,  accu- 
rately estimated  by  means 
of  the  divisions  on  the 
milled  heads  of  the  respec- 
tive micrometer  screws, 
t  and  i.  Both  of  these 
slits  correspond  to  two 
spectra,  as  seen  through 
the  observation  tube.  If 
the  light  is  properly  placed 
and  both  slits  equal  in 
breadth,  the  illumination 


Fig.  13.— Vierordt'B  "double  aUt." 


of  both  spectra  will  be  equal ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  slit  is 
open  of  a  greater  width  than  the  other  more  light  will  pass 
through.  If  in  front  of  one  half  of  the  slit  is  placed  a  liquid 
which  absorbs  the  light  more  or  less,  in  order  to  make  the 
illumination,  say,  of  the  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum  equal  to 
the  other  spectrum  illuminated  directly  by  the  source  of  light, 
the  two  slits  will  have  to  be  of  a  different  width,  the  one  having 
to  be  narrowed  or  the  other  widened,  and  by  reading  from  the 
milled  heads  the  width  of  the  slit  a  basis  for  calculation  of  the 
coneentration  of  the  solution  is  obtained  by  determining  what  is 
called  the  "  extinction  coefficient." 

The  following  is  the  method  of  obtaining  theextinction  coefficient 
of  a  solution  : — A  small  glass  trough,  with  parallel  sides,  is  taken, 
the  walls  of  the  trough  being  exactly  11  mm.  from  each  other; 
the  lower  half  of  this  glass  trough  is  occupied  by  a  Schulz's 

*D%e  Anwendung  des  Spectral-apparcUes  zur  Photometric  der  Abtorptiona' 
spectren  u.  zur  qitantUativen  c/temisc^en  Analyse,    Tubingeo,  1873. 
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glass  body,  a  solid  bit  of  glass,  which  occupies  10  mm. ;  hence,  it 
is  obvions  that  when  the  trough  is  charged  with  a  liquid,  the 
light  will  pass  through  1  mm.  in  the  lower  half  and  11  mm.  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  trough.  In  other  words,  light  passing 
through  the  upper  part  will  be  weakened  in  the  proportion  to 
the  lower  as  10  is  to  1 ;  it  will  pass  through  1  mm.  of  the  lower 
half  and  11  mm.  of  the  upper  half.  This  trough  is  so  adjusted 
before  the  divided  slit  of  the  spectroscope  that  the  light  passing 
through  the  one  half  slit  is  wholly  derived  from  the  upper  half  of 
the  trough,  and  that  passing  through  the  other  half  slit  is  wholly 
derived  from  the  lower  half. 

Before  the  trough  is  placed  in  position  both  slits  are  opened 
an  equal  width,  and  the  light  adjusted  until  an  exactly  equal 
illumination  is  obtained.  On  now  adjusting  the  trough  the 
illumination  will,  of  course,  be  unequal. 

A  complete  revolution  of  the  micrometer  screw  is  equal  to 
100  divisions,  and  supposing  that  to  make  the  light  equal,  the 
one  micrometer  screw  has  to  be  turned  down  to  30,  then,  as  the 
intensity  of  the  light  falling  through  the  1  mm.  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  1,  the  unabsorbed  light  is  in  the  proportion  of 
30  to  100,  or  as  0'3  to  1.  The  light  passing  through  the  1  mm. 
being  equal  to  1,  and  the  light  passing  through  the  solution  to  0*3, 
then  the  extinction  coefficient  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  or  arith* 
metical  complement  of  the  logarithm  of  0*3,  or  6  =  -  log  0*3. 

If  a  table  of  logarithms  be  consulted,  the  logarithm  of  0-3  will 
be  found  to  be  1 '477 12 ;  if  the  last  figure  in  the  decimal  portion 
be  subtracted  from  10,  and  the  remainder  from  9,  and  the  index 
or  characteristic  be  diminished  by  1,  this  gives  the  arithmetical 
complement — ^that  is,  0*52288,  which  is  the  extinction  coefficient. 

The  extinction  coefficient  being  known,  the  absorption  pro- 
portion must  be  obtained,  and  this  is  known  if  the  concentration 
is  known,  for 

If  c  =  the  oonoentration  expressed  as  grammes  per  cubic  centimetre. 
e  =  the  coefficient  extinction. 
A  =  the  abeorption  proportion. 

Then,  ^  _  c 

If  the  absorption  proportion  is  known,  the  concentration 
unknown,  all  that  the  experimenter  has  to  do  is,  for  one  or 
more  definite  regions  of  the  spectrum,  to  work  out  the  extinc- 
tion coefficient,  multiply  this  by  the  absorption  proportion  for 
that  particular  region  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  result  equals  the 

grms.  per  ac. — that  is, 

c  s  e  A. 
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In  otiier  words,  onoe  the  absorption  proportion  far  Yarious 
regionB  of  the  spectrnm  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  osoertain  the 
percentage  composition.  The  more  r^ons  of  the  ^ectram 
inTOstigated,  of  coarse,  the  more  aoounube  is  likely  to  be  the 
determination. 

As  an  example,  let  m  take  the  absorption  spectnnn  of  per- 
manganate.  For  wave  lengths,  660*7  to  650,  Kriiss  found  that 
a  solution  containing  0*001  grm.  per  cc.  gave  a  coefficient 
extinction  of  0*47236;  and  for  a  concentration  of  0*00025  per  cc. 
a  coefficient  extinction  of  0*11351. 

Therefore,  dividing  c  hj  e  in  each  case,  for  ihe  one  we  get 
as  the  absorption  proportion  0*002116,  for  the  other  0*002202, 
the  mean  of  which  is  0*002159. 

In  the  region  embraced  between  the  wave  lengths  596*4  and 
582*8,  for  solutions  containing  respectively  0'00025  grm.  and 
0 '000 125  grm.  per  cc.,  Kriiss  found  the  coefficient  extinction  to 
be  0*40561  and  0*16242 ;  th6  mean  of  the  results  of 

c  divided  by  e  is  0*006845 ; 

and  so  on  for  various  portions  of  the  spectrum.  For  example, 
if  it  were  desired  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  a  solution  of 
potassic  permanganate,  the  unknown  solution  would  be  diluted 
until,  from  its  colour,  it  was  judged  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
strength  of  the  solution  whose  absorption  proportion  was  known 
and  several  extinction  coefficients  obtained.  Thus,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  supposing  for  the  wave  lengths  680*7  to  650*1  an 
extinction  coefficient  of  0*47238,  and  for  the  wave  lengths  613*2 
to  596*4  a  coefficient  extinction  of  1*08093  was  obtained,  the 
absorption  proportion  for  the  respective  wave  lengths  being 
known  to  be  0*00215  and  0*0009186,  we  should  have— 

[€  X  A  =  c] 

(1)  0-47238  X  0*002159  =  «00102 

(2)  1*08093  X  0*0009186  =  -00124 

giving  a  mean  value  of  0*0011,  the  real  value  in  this  case  being 
in  a  cc.  *001  j  a  nearer  approximation  could  be  made  to  the 
true  value  by  more  determinations. 

For  every  coloured  substance  there  are  special  regions  of  the 
spectrum  most  suitable  for  quantitative  estimation,  and  it  is 
necessary  in  ascertaining  the  '*  absorption  proportion  "  to  mea- 
sure carefully  the  proportions  of  the  spectrum  observed;  for 
example,  Kriiss  finds  that  the  most  suitable  regions  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  potassic  permanganate  solution  are 
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as abown  ijt the foUowiug  table,  which  bIsd  giTnthe absraption 


WH.I«lCtbl. 

X  4fl4-7  to  X  ise-s 

X  480-5  „  X  480-9 
\480'0  „  A.474-S 

O-OOOIMQ* 
0-0002261 
0-OOO32T7 

Fig.  14. — Eriia'a  nniveisal  ipectrol  sppantti 

I  is  to  be  determined  by  permangBnnte 
oijgen,  is  for  the  mve  lengtha  given — 0' 
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Three  solutions  of  permangaaate  gave  the  following  strengths^ 
as  estimated  bj  the  spectral  method,  using  alone  the  three 
regions  mentioned;  0*00189  grm.,  0-00218  grm.,  and  0*00228 
grm.  per  cc.,  while  titration  with  sodic  thiosulphate  gave  0*00191* 
0*00217,  and  0*00229,  thus  proving  the  great  accuracy  and  con- 
venience of  the  method. 

As  before  mentioned,  any  spectroscope  with  an  accurate  scale 
may  be  used,  but  Kruss  has  invented  an  instrument  which  has 
some  special  advantages ;  it  is  called  the  "  Universal  Spectral 
Apparatus,"  and  is  represented  in  fig.  14. 

S  is  the  double  slit  before  described,  and  is  carried  by  the 
collimator,  A ;  the  edges  of  the  slits  are  of  platinum,  and  both 
edges  open  equally ;  B  is  a  tube  carrying  the  ordinary  photo- 
graphic scale,  the  image  of  which  can  be  thrown  on  the  prism  ; 
the  100  on  the  scale  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  sodium  line,  D. 
The  prism  is  contained  in  D ;  two  prisms  are  supplied  with  the 
apparatus,  one  a  flint-glass  prism  with  a  refracting  angle  of  60** 
and  a  dispersion  extending  from  A  to  Hj  =  4°  30',  the  other 
a  Eutherford  prism  with  a  dispersion  from  A  to  Hj  of  8"*  to  11*. 
The  first  is  used  for  qualitative  work,  and  in  cases  where  good 
illumination  is  preferred;  the  second  when  a  long  spectrum 
is  necessary.  C  is  the  telescope,  and  the  eyepiece  contains 
cross  threads,  this  piece  carries  the  special  measuring  apparatus, 
which  is  represented  in  detail  in  the  figure.  This  measuring 
apparatus  is  accessory  to  the  scale,  already  mentioned,  carried 
by  B,  which,  for  most  purposes,  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  but  for 
fine  measurements  the  micrometer  arrangements,  r^,  l^,  and  r^,  l^ 
are  useful. 

The  lower  milled  head  micrometer  screw  has  its  circumference, 
r^,  divided  into  100  divisions ;  it  moves  the  telescope  round  the 
axis,  Y,  and  the  cross  threads  of  the  telescope  being  made  to 
coincide  with  any  line  or  band,  by  means  of  the  scale,  l^  i^,  and  the 
divided  circle,  r^,  a  measurement  expressed  by  four  figures,  can  be 
made.  Similarly  the  upper  milled  head  works  a  micrometer 
screw,  and  is  supplied  with  a  similar  scale,  l^r^.  This  upper 
screw  moves  the  cross  threads,  and  by  its  aid  very  fine  measure- 
ments may  be  made ;  A;  is  a  vertical  slit  in  a  shutter,  and  its  use 
is  to  shut  out  all  other  parts  of  the  spectrum  save  that  under 
observation. 

Whoever  uses  the  double  slit  for  the  first  time  will  experience 
some  difficulty  in  educating  his  eye  to  appreciate  small  differ- 
ences in  the  upper  and  lower  half  of  the  strip  of  colour.  The 
main  errors  of  observation  are  due  to  placing  the  eye  in  such  a 
position  that  more  of  the  one  slit  is  seen  than  the  other.  It  i& 
essential  to  success  for  the  two  portions  observed  to  be  nearly 
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eqnaL  The  double  slit  c&n  also  be  used  as  a  colorimeter ;  that 
ia  to  say,  by  the  use  of  a  reflecting  prism  and  two  fairly  equal 
lights,  the  illuminatioQ  by  a  little  management  is  made  equal 
and  then  the  light  from  the  one  solution,  whose  value  is  known, 
is  caused  to  pass  through  the  one  slit,  and  the  other  rays  from 
the  second  source  of  iUumioation  are  made  to  pass  through  the 
BolutioD  of  unknown  concentration  through  the  other  slit. 
Then  by  widening  or  narrowing  the  one  slit  the  light  ia 
equalised. 

In  a  similar  way  the  colour  of  two  samples  of  water  can  be 
appreciated ;  or  a  sample  of  water  can  be  compared  with  dis- 
tDled  water.     For  this  purpose  a  stratum  of  from  10  to  20  cc. 


In  making  comparative  colorimetric  observations  by  the  aid 
of  the  double  slit,  the  solutiona  by  suitable  dilution  should  bo 
made  approximately  equal,  for  equality  produced  by  a  moderate 
narrowing  or  widening  the  slit  gives  the  best  result. 

§  57.  Photography.— The  introduction  of  dry  plates  and  the 
general  simplification  of  photography 
will,  in  a  very  little  time,  make  its 
practice  general  in  all  the  larger 
laboratories  for  purposes  of  registra- 
tion. In  important  analyses,  likely 
to  entail  evidence  in  the  higher 
courts  of  justice,  it  might  be  useful 
(and  will  always  be  possible)  to 
photograph  certain  analytical  results. 

In  the  quantitative  determination 
of  mixtures  of  starches,  a  micro- 
pbot<^raph  of  the  mixed  starch  and 
the  "imitation"  mixtures,  renders 
the  counting  of  the  number  of  starches 
in  the  field  a  very  easy  operation. 
Similarly,  if  a  measurement  of  any  Fig.  16. 

object  be  required,  a  micro-photo- 
graph having  been  taken,  and  next  a  photograph  of  the  stage 
micrometer  with  the  same  poweK,  the  object  may  be  measured 
more  easily  than  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  also  most  useful 
for  the  analyst  to  have  by  him,  in  this  way,  a  series  of  "  picture 
records"  for  reference.  Stein's  photographic  microscope,*'  when 
the  object  is  not  to  make  pretty  pictures,  nor  to  use  high 
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powers,  is  ezcelleat.  It  merely  consists  (see  £g.  15)  of  a  conical 
tube,  turned  out  of  boxwood,  And  fastened  on  to  the  microscope 
tube  by  means  of  a  screw,  h.  Combined  with  this  funnel  tube 
is  a  wooden  tray,  in  which  the  frame,  «,  d,  /,  g,  -easily  slides 
laackwards  and  forwards.  Thin  panes  of  glass  are  let  in  the 
<»8sette  into  this  frame.  Whilst  the  image  is  being  adjusted, 
the  thin  glass,  e,  d^  stands  over  the  tube,  and  the  prepared  plate 
is  put  under  the  little  cover  at  ^,  /.  If  the  picture  is  well  defined, 
the  frame,  e,  d,  g,  f,  is  pushed  into  the  tray,  so  that  the  part,  g,  /, 
<san  stand  over  the  microscope  tube,  and  by  a  simple  arrangement 
the  photographic  plate  can  be  exposed.  Direct  sunshine  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  necessary,  and  the  rays  should  be  transmitted 
through  a  cell  containing  the  ammoniarsulphate  of  copper. 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  photograph  with  high  powers,  the 
plan  recommended  and  employed  by  Dr.  Woodward,  of  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  Washington,  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  camera 
box  and  table  are  both  dispensed  with,  and  the  operating  room 
itself  is  converted  into  a  camera.  A  room  is  selected  having  a 
southern  aspect;  the  window  is  provided  with  shutters  on  the 
inside  to  exclude  light,  sufficient  being  admitted  through  one  or  two 
yellow  panes  to  enable  the  operator  to  move  about  freely;  a  small 
yellow  pane  is  also  let  into  one  of  the  window-shutters  to  enable 
the  operator  to  watch  the  £ice  of  the  sky.  The  microscope  is 
placed  horizontally,  and  a  heliostat  outside  the  window  throws 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  to  the  mirror.  The  frame  of  the 
plate-holder  runs  on  an  iron  track,  ten  feet  long,  and  laid  on  the 
floor  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  window.  There  are  most 
ingenious  arrangements  for  working,  although  at  a  distance,  the 
fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope;  the  sun's  rays  pass  through  a 
solution  of  the  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper.*  The  fixing  of  the 
picture  upon  the  plates,  the  method  of  printing  from  the  nega^- 
tives,  &c.,  are  all  extremely  simple  operations  (especially  to  those 
accustomed  to  chemical  manipulations),  and  are  well  described 
in  standard  treatises  on  photography. 

§  58.  Colour, — It  will  often  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact 
colouring-matter  used  to  make  articles  of  food  attractive,  more 
-especially  confectionery,  jellies,  pickles,  4fec.  The  question  will 
generally  resolve  itself  into  deciding  as  to  whether  the  colour  is 
harmless  or  poisonous,  and,  if  the  latter,  whether  the  poison  is  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  injure  the  consumer's  health.  The  poison* 
•ous  colouring-matters  are  those  containing  lead,  copper,  arsenic, 
chromium,  and  zinc,  all  of  minei'al  origin;  together  with  a  fe-w 

*  The  whole  arrangement  is  figured  and  described  in  Dr.  Beale's  work  on 
the  microscope. 
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injurious  organic  colouring  substances,  such  as  gamboge  and 
picric  acid.  The  non-poisonous  colouring-mattBrB  are  some  of 
the  aniline  colonrs,  so  long  as  they  c^e  fwre^  and  contain  no 
arsenic — saffron,  turmeric,  annatto,  chlorophyll,  and  generallj 
{with  some  exceptions)  all  organic  .oolonrs  obtained  £xmi  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

The  first  thing  for  the  analyst  to  ascertain  is  whether  the 
flouring  material  is  inaoluble  or  soluble  in  water,  for,  as  a  rule, 
with  the  exception  of  gamboge,  the  harmless  colours  are  soluble, 
while  the  mineral  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  organic  colours 
axe  also  bleached  by  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda.  The 
aniline  colours  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  search  for  poisonous  matters  more  properly  belongs  to, 
and  is  iareated  of,  in  the  author's  work  on  <'  Poisons."  With  the 
exception  of  salts  of  lead  and  copper  in  small  quantities,  they  are 
rarely  met  with  in  food,  and  even  in  the  matter  of  confectionery, 
of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement.  As  a  rule, 
sweetmeats  in  England  are  not  coloured  with  injurious  matters.* 

The  analyst  having  settled  that  the  colouring-matter  is  one  of 
organic  origin,  by  its  being  bleached  by  sodic-hypochlorite,  and 
by  its  solubility  in  water  or  alcohol,  will  next  proceed  to  study 
its  spectroscopic  characters,  either  by  using  a  pocket  spectroscope, 
or  the  nucro-spectroscope  already  described. 

Mr.  Sorby  makes  use  for  his  instrument  of  Httle  cells,  cut 
from  barometer  tubing.  They  are  half-an-inch  long,  and  with  an 
external  diameter  of  somewhat  under  half-an-inch ;  they  are 
ground  fiat  at  each  end,  and  cemented  with  Canada  balsam  near 
one  edge  of  a  glass  plate,  so  that  they  may  be  examined  sideways 
or  endways.  In  examining  an  unknown  colouring-matter,  he 
duiopts  the  following  diviaons: — 

1.  Soluble  in  water,  and  not  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

2.  Soluble  in  water,  but  precipitated  by  alccdiol. 

3.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

*  ThiB  is  the  more  neoeBsary  to  state  clearly,  since,  on  the  Contiiieiit;,  very 
«rroiieoai  ideas  prevail.  Thus,  in  the  DicUonnaire  dea  A  UeratUms  et  Falnfiai' 
tions,  parM.  A.  Chevallier  et  M.  Fr.  Bandrimont,  Paris,  1878,  the  adultera- 
tions of  half  a  centary  ago  are  enumerated;  and  the  reader  is  informed  that 
tbe  Enffhsh  confectioners  not  only  falsify  their  sweetmeats  with  plaster,  lime, 
starch,  oaryta,  but  ireqnently  employ  bronze  powder,  the  leaf  foil  of  copper, 
tin,  and  carbonate  and  arsenite  of  copper,  verdigria,  chromate  of  lead,  red 
lead,  and  vermilion ;  and,  further,  that  nearly  all  the  ginger  lozenges  con- 
tain  lead.  Similarly,  in  Dr.  Hermann  Elencke's  Lexicon  der  VerJUUchtrnqen, 
in  the  article,  "  CotuUtonoaaren,"  it  is  stated  that  almost  aU  the  English 


.eaofectionery  contains  lead  salts,  often  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a-half  per 
isemt.  I !  All  this  is  nonsense.  Such  adulterations  have  been  found,  it  is 
tme;  but  inotead  of  being  common,  they  are  raie  and  exceptional. 
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4.  Insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

He  next  subdivides  his  main  divisions  according  to  the  action 
of  bisulphite  of  soda. 

The  organic  colouring-matters  most  likely  to  be  found  may 
be  treated  of  in  the  order  of  the  spectrum,  beginning  with  the 
red. 

§  59.  Reds. — The  common  reds  are — cochineal,  aniline  reds, 
aJkanet,  and  the  madder-colours  alizarine  and  purpurine. 

Cochineal. — Cochineal  is  a  red  complex  colouring  -  matter, 
secreted  by  certain  species  of  a  peculiar  family  of  insects  feeding 
on  the  Cactus  coecinelliferaf  (7.  opu/ntiay  C,  tuna^  C.  peretkicL 
The  chief  colouring-matter  of  cochineal  is  '^  carminic  <uAA^  the 
formula  of  which  appears  to  be  Q^^y^^^  By  the  action  of 
dilute  acids  carminic  acid  splits  up  into  sugar,  and  a  beautiful 
colour  known  as  cwntwnA-rtd^  thus — 

C&nnhiic  acid.      Water.      Garmine-red.        GlncoM. 
CijHigOio  +  2H2O  =  CiiHijOf  +  CeHioOf. 

Oochineal  imparts  its  colouring-matters  both  to  alcohol  and 
water,  and  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  carminate  of  lead 
being  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  precipitate.  The  solu- 
tions of  cochineal  are  purplish-red  to  crimson,  turning  a  more  or 
less  rich  violet-purple  with  alkalies,  and  becoming  of  a  yellow 
colour  on  the  addition  of  acids.  The  colour  is  well-known  to 
chemists,  as  it  is  much  used  as  an  indicator  for  acids,  being 
especially  useful  in  titrating  an  alkaline  liquid  containing  car>- 
bonates,  since  carminic  acid  is  not  affected  by  carbon  dioxide 
like  so  many  other  colouring-matters. 

Cochineal  in  neutral  solutions  gives  absorption-bands,  but  not 
very  definite  when  examined  by  the  spectroscope ;  if,  however, 
it  be  made  ammoniacal,  then  there  are  bands  which  differ  in 
position  only  slightly  from  the  absorption-bands  of  blood. 

No.  18  (fig.  16)  is  a  graphical  illustration  of  the  spectrum  of 
cochineal  in  water;  No.  19,  in  alcohol;  and  No.  20,  on  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid  (a. )  or  NH3  (6.).  If  alum  is  added  to  cochineal  it 
loses  its  power  of  turning  yellow  with  acids,  and  the  purpurine 
band  becomes  so  broad  that  the  two  bands  almost  run  into  each, 
other.  On  addition  of  acetic  acid  they  are  separated,  and  appear 
as  tolerably  sharply-defined  bands  between  I)  and  E,  and  there 
is  another  at  D. 

On  dissolving  cochineal  with  alum  solution,  a  lake  is  obtained  ; 
on  dissolving  this  in  tartaric  acid,  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion gives  a  band  at  h  and  E,  and  another  close  on  D.  Thd 
nitric  acid  solution  gives  a  spectrum  very  similar  to  blood. 
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An  aqueons  solution  of  cochineal  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  red  solutions  of  brazil-wood,  sapan-wood,  peach-wood,  and 
a  few  others,  by  the  fact  that  the  calcium  salt  of  their  colour- 
ing-matters is  violet,  and  readily  soluble  in  water,  while  the 
calcium  salt  of  cochineal-red  is  dark-purple  or  almost  black,  and 
insoluble  in  water. 

The  following  are  the  absorption  factors  for  carminic  acid,  as 
obtained  by  using  a  solution  containing  0-0001  grm.  per  cc. 
with  a  drop  of  NH3  : — • 


At  Temp.  20-0'. 

Absorption 
Factor. 

X  627-5  to  X  609-6 
X  583-6  „  X  676-6 
X  562-6  „  X  640-6 
X  522-7  „  X  513-2 
X  601-6  „  X  493*6 
X  482-8  „  X  475-0 

000113 

0-00015 

0-00010 

0-00008 

0-0001 

0-00014 

Aniline  Reds. — ^The  aniline  reds  are  numerous ;  the  chief  are 
fuchsine,  safranine,  and  coralline.  These  three  may  be  roughly 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  adding  a  dilute  mineral  acid  : 
fuchsine  becomes  yellow,  safranine  violet-blue,  and  coralline 
gives  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Fuchnne^  or  JRosaniliney  also  called  magenta,  aniline  red,  and 
other  names.  It  is  a  mixture  of  hydrochloride  or  acetate  of 
para-rosaniline  (triamido-triphenyl-carbinol)  and  rosaniline  (tri- 
amido-diphenyl-tolyl-carbinol).  It  is  distinguished  from  coral- 
line, which  gives  a  very  similar  spectrum  (see  Ko.  28)  by  the 
yellow  colour  with  acids  already  mentioned. 

The  absorption  spectrum  of  fuchsine  has  been  studied  by 
many  observers,  among  others  by  Vierordtf  and  by  Hartley.  J 

In  weak  solutions  (0-024  mgrm.  per  cc.)  it  shows  an  absorp- 
tion band  in  the  visible  spectrum  when  viewed  through  a 
stratum  4  mm.  thick,  extending  from  X546-7  to  X535-0;  in 
stronger  solution,  0*12  mgrm.  per  cc,  and  viewed  in  a  layer 

*  Ueber  den  Elnflass  der  Temp,  gefarbter  Losnngen  n.  die  Absorption 
Spectren  deraelbeu  zur  quantitative!!  Spektralanolyse,  von  G.  Kriiss  u. 
H.  Kriias.    Zeit.f,  anorgan,  Chemie,  i. 

-f-  Op.dL 

X  The  molecular  stractnreB  of  carbon  compounds  and  their  abeorption 
spectra.    Joum.  Chem,  Soc,,  li.,  18S7. 
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4  mm.  in  tliickiieu,  the  band  in  tiie  visible  Bpectmm  occupies 
the  r^on  from  X462  to  X580  ;  there  are  also  two  other  baods 
in  the  ultra  violet — viz.,  one  from  X300  to  X283,  and  another' 
from  X247  to  XT5\,  both,  of  conrse,  invisible  Etave  vith  a  Soret's 
ocular  or  other  similar  arrangement.  A  solution  of  roaaniline 
hydrochloride  in  alcohol   (0-155    mgrm.  per  co.)  ia  a  layer  of 

5  mm.,  gives  an  absorption  in  the  visible  spectmrn  from  XS91 
to  7.456,  and  in  the  ultra  violet  from  X310  to  X274. 


The  absorption  factor  for  the  spectrnm,  from  a  to  H,  haa  htta 
iroi^ed  out  by  Vierordt,  and,  reducing  his  notation,  to  mvc 
lengths,  the  following  are  the  reaults  from  B  to  F : — 


EXPLANATION  OP  FIG.  16.  95 

No.    1.  A  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  bands  of  Na  2> 

2.  Absorption  spectra  of  dear  bine  cobalt  glass. 

3.  Absorption  spectra  of  dark  blue  cobalt  glass. 

4.  Diagrammatic  representation  of  No.  3. 


7.  Aqueous  ammoniacal  solution  of  alizarine. 

8.  Alcoholic  solution  of  alizarine  made  alkaline  by  potash. 

9.  Sulphozanthraquinone  in  alcoholic  solution  alkalised  by  potash. 

10.  Aqueous  solution  of  sulphoxanthraquinone  made  alkaline  by  potash. 

11.  Alcoholic  solution  of  purpurine. 

12.  The  same  alkalised  by  ammonia. 

13.  The  same  alkalised  by  potash. 

14.  A  neutral  solutiou  of  alizarinamid. 


>» 
»t 

„  5.  Alcoholic  solution  of  alizarine. 

„  6.  Alcoholic  solution  of  alizarine  made  alkaline  with  ammonia. 

»t 

>f 

*» 

»f 

9f 
»> 
»f 
f» 

,y  15.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  alizarinamid. 

„  16.  A  neutral  solution  of  purpurinaniid. 

„  17.  The  same  alkalised  by  baryta. 

„  18.  An  aqueous  solution  of  cochineaL 

„  19.  A  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  cochineal. 

„  20.  Cochineal  in  concentrated  watery  solution  with  (a.)  nitric  acid^ 

(6.)  ammohia. 

„  21.  Logwood,  (a.)  concentrated  watery  solution,  (6.)  dilute. 

„  22.  The  same  with  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

.     .     .     The  same  alkalised  by  ammonia. 

„  23.  A  decoction  of  brazil-wood. 

,,  24.  The  same  alkalised  by  ammonia. 

,,  25.  Litmus,  (a.)  concentrated,  (6.)  dilute. 

„  26.  The  same  made  acid,  (a.)  concentrated,  (6.)  dilute. 

„  27.  Dilute  solution  of  fucbsine. 

, ,  28.  Alcoholic  solution  of  coralline. 

„  29.  Alcoholic  solution  of  eosin,  (a.)  concentrated,  (&.)  dilute. 

,f  30.  Safranine,  (a. )  concentrated,  {b. )  dilute. 

„  31.  Naphthaline  red,  (a)  concentrated,  (6.)  dilute. 

„  32.  Curcuma,  (a.)  concentrated,  (6)  dilute,  (c.)  strongly  diluted. 

„  33.  Fluoresceine,  (a)  somewhat  concentrated,  (6.)  dilute. 

„  34.  Fustic  extract. 

„  35.  Fresh  chlorophyll  in  alcoholic  solution. 

„  36.  Old  chlorophyll  solution. 

„  37.  Wine  oolonring-matter,  (I.)  pure,  (IL)  diluted. 

„  38.  Wine  colouring-matter  +  NHs. 

„  39.  (L)  Mallow  colouring^matter  conoentratedy  (IL)  Elderbeny  oon* 

oentrated.. 
„.  4tL.  Acid  cherry  : — (6.)  Add  cherry,  with  addition  of  tannin. 

„  41.  Mallow  colouring-matter,  with  the  additios  of  alum. 

,,  42.  Indigo  solution. 
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Brighter  portion  or  the  Spectrum  extending  from 

B  NEARLY  to  D. 
Wave  Lengths.  Absorption  Factor. 

679-9  to  663-2 '01447 

663-2  „  646-2, -00449 

646-2  „  629-4 -00207 

629-4  „  612-6, -00117 

612-6  ,,  696-9, imSU 

Darker  portion  of  the  Spectrum  from  arout  D  to  F. 

595-9  to  582-3, -000127 

582-3  „  569-9, -0000592 

569-9  „  657-0, -00002238 

5570  „  546-8, -00001248 

546  8  „  535-0, -000007819 

535-0  „  523-6, -000009669 

523-6  „  516-3, -00001222 

516-3  „  508-5 -00001376 

508-5  „  501-1, -00001394 

501-1  „  494-2, -0000153 

494-2  „  486-0, -0000176 

Safranine  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  fine  rose-red  colour,  with 
&  weak  red  fluorescence.  Its  spectrum  is  shown  in  No.  30 
(a,  concentrated  solution,  b,  dilute);  it  is  like  that  of  eosin 
(No.  29),  but  the  spectrum  of  eosin  is  changed  by  nitric  acid, 
that  of  safranine  is  unchanged.  From  a  solution  containing 
safranine,  safranine  may  be  extracted  by  shaking  it  up  with 
its  own  volume  of  amyl-alcohol  in  the  tube  already  described, 
page  69. 

The  spectrum  of  naphthaline-red  is  figured  No.  31,  after 
Vogel,  but  it  is  not  quite  accurate,  for  it  gives  a  delicate  shaded 
band  from  X536  to  X558,  and  a  band  extending  from  E  to  X4r72. 

Coralline  and  Aurine  (rosolic  acid)  give  a  very  similar 
spectrum.  The  spectrum  of  aurine,  according  to  Noel  Hartley, 
in  0-00058  grm.  per  cc,  viewed  in  a  layer  of  3  mm.,  consists  of 
.a  band,  X516  to  X361,  in  the  visible,  and  also  a  band  in  the 
ultra  violet  spectrum,  X286  to  X256;  in  weaker  solution 
<0-000116  grm.)  there  is  a  single  band,  X484  to  X467. 

Ponceau  2'R  (CjgHj^NgOySjNag),  the  sodium  salt  of  xylene- 
Azo-iS-naphthol-disulphonic  acid ; 

Ponceau  3  R,  the  similar  salt  of  cumene ; 

Congo-red,  CggHgaNgO^S^Nag,  the  sodium  salt  of  diphenyl- 
diazo-binaphthionic  acid,  all  give  a  similar  spectrum,  a  brcMd 
band  in  the  green,  from  about  X448  to  X488. 

Eryihroaine  (phloxine),  CooH^Ogl^Nag,  the  sodium  (or  potas- 
sium) salt  of  tetra-iodo-fluoresceine,  gives  two  bands  in  dilute 
solution,  tlie  one  extending  from  X488  to  X530,  then  a  narrower 
band  between  D  and  E,  X550  to  X558. 
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Fast  Bedj  Cj^jHjgNgO^SNa,  the  sodium  salt  of  ;>-sulpho- 
nsphthalene-azo-jS-naphtho],  gives  in  solutions  of  0*04  mgrm.  per 
100  cc  viewed  through  1  mm.,  a  band  between  F  and  G,  X441 
to  X439. 

Biebrich  Scarlet,  C^^nT^fi^jS^'^SLj,  the  sodium  salt  of  sulpho- 
benzene-azo-sulphobenzene-azo-jS-naphthol,  gives  in  a  solution, 
•3  mm.  thick,  strength  0*56  mgrm.  per  100  cc,  a  band  extending 
from  X518  to  X438  (Hartley). 

Croceine  Scarlet,  Og^HjgN^OySgNaj,  the  sodium  salt  of  sulpho- 
iolnene-azo-toluene-azo-i8-naphthol-/8-sulphonic  acid,  gives  in  a 
solution,  2  mm.  thick,  strength  0*45  mgrm.  per  100  cc,  a  band 
from  X520  to  X479. 

Alkanet,  the  root  of  Anchusa  tinctoria,  contains  a  red  colouring- 
matter,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkalies,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  fatty  oils.  The  colouring-matter  appears  to  be  an  acid, 
ancfausic  acid,  C^s^ao^s'  ^^  dilute  solutions  the  spectrum  shows 
three  absorption-bands;  on  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  a  magnesium 
salt,  a  fourth  absorption-band  appears,  hence  alkanet-red  is  a 
teat  for  magnesium  salts,  and  conversely  a  magnesium  salt  is 
a  test  for  alkanet-red.'*  It  may  not  unfrequently  be  found  as 
the  colouring-matters  of  tooth  tinctures,  hair  oil,  &c. 

Madder. — The  root  of  the  madder,  Rvhia  tinctorium,  contains 
two  colouring -matters — alizarine  and  purpurine — with  others 
less  studied. 

Alizarine,  C^^HgO^,  crystallises  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in 
yellowish-red  crystals,  and  may  be  sublimed  as  brilliant  red 
needles  at  temperatures  a  little  above  100^  The  needles  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  freely  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Alizarine  is  now  made  artificially  on  a  large  scale.  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  artificial  alizarine  shows  no  bands,  but 
there  is  extinction  of  the  violet  up  to  the  green  (see  No.  5),  On 
the  addition  of  ammonia  the  solution  changes  to  a  beautiful  red, 
-with  weak  bands  in  the  green  (No.  6) ;  the  aqueous  ammoniacal 
solution  gives  two  bands  (No.  7) ;  the  alcoholic  solution  made 
alkaline  with  potash  gives  evidence  of  a  third  feeble  band  (No.  8). 
Natural  alizarine  is  not  now  much  used,  but  it  may  be  at  once 
•distinguished  from  the  artificial  by  its  giving  absorption-bands 
in  an  alcbholic  solution. 

Alizarine  may  be  also  distinguished  by  chemical  tests  :  copper 
acetate  added  to  a  solution  in  alcohol  gives  a  purple  precipitate, 
aluminium  acetate  gives  a  red  precipitate  in  an  alkaline  solu- 

*  Magnesium  salta  also  alter  more  or  less  characteristically  the  spectrum 
of  juice  of  elder  berries,  the  colonriDg-matters  of  the  beet,  dahlia,  dragon's 
jnoatb,  horse  chestnut,  hyacinth,  violet,  rhododendron,  purple  aster,  and 
J^rimula/arinosa*    Bericht  der  deutsch.  Gesellachc^/t,  ziiL,  76t>-768. 
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tion,  and  ferrous  acetate  and  other  iron  salts  give  a  dark  blue 
violet  precipitate.  Blue  precipitates  are  also  formed  on  the 
addition  of  either  barium  chloride  or  calcium  chloride  to  alkaline 
solutions.  These  precipitates  have  respectively  the  composition. 
Cj^HgO^Ba  and  C^jagO^Ca. 

Furpurine,  C^^HgO.,  crystallising  from  an  alcoholic  solution, 
in  yellow  needles,  and  subliming  like  alizarine  in  red  needles, 
dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  dark  red  colour ;  it  gives  not  blue 
but  purple  precipitates  with  the  chlorides  of  calcium  or  barium. 
The  alcoholic  solution  gives  (see  No.  11)  weak  absorption-bands 
at  F  and  at  b  E.  The  spectrum  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  or 
potash  becomes  very  characteristic  (see  Nos.  12  and  13). 

Safflotoer. — The  safflower,  Carthamus  tinctorius,  contains  in. 
its  petals  several  colouring- matters,  chief  among  which  is 
earth  amine  or  carthamic  acid,  C.^H^gO.;..  Garth  amine  turns  red 
in  alkaline  solutions,  and  may  oe  precipitated  red  by  an  acid. 
It  is  met  with  usually  as  a  delicate  pink  or  red  dye,  and  forms 
the  usual  colouring-matter  of  rouge. 

Logwood  contains  a  colouring -matter  named  haemruitoxyliny 
OjgHj^Og  +  SHjO,  crystallising  from  water  in  yellow  prisms ; 
this  changes  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  ammonia  into  a  red 
or  purple  substance  named  hcEmateiut  (Q-^^-^fi^^,  It  may 
also  be  produced  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  an  ethereal  solution  of 
haematoxylin.  Hsematein  always  exists  in  the  free  state  in  the 
wood,  and  an  alcoholic  tincture  gives  the  reaction  of  hsematein. 
The  spectrum  of  the  logwood  colouring-matters  is  delineated  in 
Kos.  21  and  22.  Alkalies  turn  the  tincture  first  red,  and  then 
violet.  The  best  test,  however,  is  the  addition  of  an  aluminous 
salt  to  an  ammoniacal  tincture  of  logwood,  the  result  being  the 
formation  of  an  abundant  bluish-violet  precipitate.  To  test  for 
alum,  chips  of  logwood  are  boiled  with  water  and  the  solution 

diluted  until  the  spec- 
trum shows  the  edge  of 
the  band  close  to  the 
D  line,  as  represented 
in  fig.  16,  curve  22 ; 
pjg,  X7.  ®^  ^^^  adding  a  drop 

of  a  solution  of  alum, 
1  per  cent.,  the  absorption  in  the  blue  disappears,  and  a  single 
band  makes  its  appearance,  having  its  centre  about  the  line  D, 
and  extending  from  E  to  between  C  and  D,  or  to  about  X628 — 
the  curve  then  having  the  position  shown  in  fig.  17  :  1  mgrm.  of 
either  alum  or  Al^Cl^  may  be  in  this  way  recognised.  Iron 
interferes  with  the  test,  and  should  it  be  present,  Vogel  recom- 
mends its  conversion  into  the  ferrous  condition,  to  add  ammonium 
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sulphocjanide,  and  to  extract  the  sulphocyanide  with  ether,  iron 
solphocyanide  being  soluble  in  ether ;  in  this  way  he  has  beem 
able  to  detect  alum  in  a  mixture  of  1  of  alum  and  40  of  an  irom 
salt  (op.  ciL),  Coloured  liquids,  such  as  wine,  are  decolorised  bj 
a  httle  £au  de  JaveUe  and  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  with  alcohol, 
neutralised,  and  filtered. 

Brazdl-wood  sapan-wood,  lima-wood,  peach  wood,  and  some 
others,  yield  a  glucoside,  which  splits  up  into  sugar  and  brasiline^ 
C^M^fii'  Alkalies  turn  brasiline  a  crimson  colour,  and  the 
crimson  solution  gives  blackish-violet  precipitates  with  alu* 
minium  and  stannic  salts.  It  is  oxidised  slowly  in  the  air, 
or  rapidly  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  into  a  red  crystalline  body, 

^''^'''^^>  (^32^i9^7)s^-  ^^®  spectrum  of  brazil-wood  extract  in 
solution  is  delineated  in  Nos.  23  and  24. 

There  is  also  a  red  colouring-matter  yielded  by  the  santal- 
wood,  named  ^^santalin^^  and  occurring  in  microscopic  red 
crystals  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in  alcohol,  with  a  red 
colour,  turning  to  violet  on  the  addition  of  alkalies. 

The  Bed  Juices  of  Frwita  cmd  Berries. — Bed  currants  when 
fresh  show  a  band  between  D  and  F,  the  centre  of  the  band 
being  nearly  at  K  In  dilute  solutions  there  are  indications 
that  this  is  really  a  double  band;  when  acidified,  the  colour 
can  be  shaken  out  with  amyl  alcohoL 

The  red  colouring-matter  of  the  strawberry  is  also  similar,  if 
not  identical.  It  gives  a  double  band  in  the  green,  and  the 
colour  is  dissolved  from  the  acid  solution  by  amyl  alcohoL 

The  raspberry  has  also  a  similar,  if  not  identical,  colouring- 
matter. 

The  spectrum  of  these  vegetable  juices  appears  to  be  analogous 
to  the  red  in  the  cromatophore  of  the  lobster  (Thtidichum). 

The  red  berries  of  the  common  asparagus  contain  a  yellow 
colour  soluble  in  water,  and  a  red  colouring-matter  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  latter  colouring-matter  gives  two  well-defined 
bands  between  F  and  Q. 

The  red  berries  of  Gratctegvs  also  give  a  two-banded  spectrum, 
the  one  between  E  and  F,  the  other  midway  between  F  and  G. 

All  these  oolouriug-matters,  however,  require  farther  investi- 
gation, especially  with  regard  to  the  ultra-violet  and  infra-red 
portions  of  the  spectrum,  both  of  which  are  invisible.  The 
infra-red  spectrum  will  specially  repay  study.  A  method  of 
examination  of  this  portion  has  lately  been  discovered  of  great 
accuracy.  A  fine  wire,  through  which  a  feeble  current  of  elec- 
trical current  passes,  is  slowly,  by  means  of  a  delicate  micro- 
meter arrangement,  moved  along  the  invisible  spectrum,  and 
where  there  are  absorption  bands  or  lines  the  electrical  current 
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is  affected  as  measured  and  shown  by  a  galvanometer.  The  ultra- 
violet part  can,  to  some  extent,  be  made  visible  by  photography, 
but  the  easier  process  is,  as  before  mentioned,  by  the  use  of  a 
Soret's  ocular. 

The  red  colouring-matters  of  the  grape  and  various  reds  used 
to  colour  wines  are  dealt  with  specially  in  the  article  on  Wine. 

As  with  other  colours,  so  with  red  tints  generally;  if  they 
are  once  identified,  imitation  mixtures  can  be  made  and  esti- 
mated colorimetrically ;  or,  if  the  absorption  factor  is  known, 
they  may  be  estimated  by  a  spectroscope  with  a  double  slit  and 
a  suitable  shutter  connected  with  the  ocular. 

§  60.  Orange  and  Yellow. — The  most  common  oranges  and 
yellows  are  the  annatto  colours :  curcuma,  picric  acid,  fustic, 
chrysophanic  acid,  gamboge,  and  aniline  oranges  and  yellows. 

The  Annatto  Colowra, — The  colouring-matters  of  the  annatto 
are  two  substances,  one  a  yellow,  orellin ;  another  a  cinnabar 
red  substance,  bixin.  The  latter  is  described  in  the  article 
on  **  Annatto."  The  annatto  colouring-matters  are  not  soluble 
in  water,  but  are  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  orange  red,  and  non-fiuorescent.  On  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid  it  becomes  turbid.  On  dilution  with  water,  there 
is  a  strong  fluorescence,  and  it  becomes  yellow-green.  It  then 
absorbs,  like  ferric  chloride,  the  whole  left  side  of  the  spectrum 
E,  and  half  to  D. 

Turmeric  is  the  root  of  Curcuma  longa.  The  colouring-matter 
is  curcuminy  CgHj^Oj,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms 
brilliant  yellow  crystals.  Turmeric  moistened  with  boric  acid 
and  dried  assumes  an  orange  colour,  changed  by  alkalies  into  a 
blue ;  this  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  compound  soluble  in 
alcohol,  forming  a  red  solution,  and  crystallising  in  lustrous 
green  crystals,  to  which  the  name  of  rosocyanin  has  been  given. 
!No.  32  shows  the  spectroscopic  appearances  of  curcumin. 

PicHc  Acid  {^fij^O^^),  also  called  carhazotic  acid  and 
trinitrophenolt  is  formed  commercially  by  acting  on  phenol,  by 
dissolving  it  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  treating  the  solution 
with  nitric  acid.  It  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  yellow  plates, 
having  a  very  bitter  taste.  The  salts  are  explosive.  It  is  taken 
lip  from  acid  watery  solutions  by  petroleum- 6ther,  ether,  or 
benzine,  and  hence  can  be  readily  obtained  pure  enough  for 
examination. 

Picric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  The  chief 
chemical  test  is  the  production  of  isopurpurate  of  potash, 
which  is  the  result  of  adding  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  gently 
warming. 
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The  reaction  is  represented  as  follows  : — 

C6H,(N0,),0 + 3CNK + 2H2O = C8H4NaOeK + CO,K, + N  H,. 

Isopui*purate  of  potash  is  of  a  blood-red  colour. 

Fustic  is  the  general  name  for  yellow  colours  found  in  the 
wood  of  the  Morua  iinctoria. 

The  wood  contains  two  distinct  colouring-matters ;  the  one, 
fnoritawMC  cund,  C^gHj^Og  +  HjO,  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  form- 
ing yellow  crystals ;  the  other,  morine,  Cj^HgOg,  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  3  crystallised  from  alcohol  the  substance  forms 
yellow  needles.  Both  give  yellow  precipitates  with  acetate  of 
lead.  The  spectroscopic  appearances  of  fustic  are  shown  in  No. 
34  (a.)  in  concentrated,  (6.)  in  dilute  solution. 

Chrysophanic  Acid,  C^H^qO^  appears  to  be  dioxymethylan- 
thraquinone.  It  is  contained  in  the  rhubarb  and  wall  lichen 
{Parmdia  parietina).  In  commerce  it  is  in  the  form  of  six-sided 
tabular  crystals,  of  a  pale  to  an  orange-yellow  colour.  It  is 
Tery  readily  extracted  from  rhubarb  which  has  been  pre- 
Tiously  macerated  in  water,  pressed,  and  dried,  by  digesting  the 
rhubarb  in  benzine.  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine,  coal-naphtha,  benzine,  and  other  hydrocarbons. 

The  spectrum  of  chrysophanic  acid  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
natural  alizarine.  Solutions  of  chrysophanic  acid  give,  with 
alkalies,  a  rich  purple  colour.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  chry- 
sophanic acid  yields,  with  alum,  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  preci- 
pitate. An  alcoholic  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  gives,  in  the 
alcoholic  solution,  a  red-white  precipitate.  Chrysophanic  acid, 
on  being  oxidised  with  nitric  acid,  yields  methylanthraquinone, 

Gamboge. — ^This  is  a  colouring-matter  derived  from  the  GcMrcinia 
fnorella,  var.  pedicellata.  It  is  a  gum  resin,  to  which  the  formula 
of  CjoHjjOg  has  been  ascribed.  It  is  very  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

In  order  to  detect  it  in  sweetmeats,  to  which  it  has  occasionally 
been  added,  the  yellow  colouring-matter  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  precipitated  by  water,  a  reaction  at  once  showing  that  it  is 
of  a  resinous  nature.  The  precipitate,  if  gamboge,  will  give  a 
red  colour  with  an  alkali.  It  is  without  doubt  a  poison- 
ous colour,  but  the  question  of  quantity  must  be  considered. 
Sixty  grains  have  caused  death,  and  five  grains  is  a  medicinal 
dose;  and  since  some  persons,  especially  children,  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  medicines,  even  quantities  so  small 
as  a  thiixl  of  a  grain  in  a  couple  of  ounces  of  sweets,  should  be 
considered  as  having  possibly  an  injurious  action. 
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Aniline  Oranges  cmd   Tellou>8. — EosinSf  CgoH^OgBr^Nag,  the 
alkali  salt    of   tetra-bromo-fluoresceine,    is   a    reddish -brown 
powder  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  of  a  reddish-orange 
with   green  fluorescence;    it    gives    a    yellow-red    colour,   or, 
if  in  strong  solution,  a  red  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
All  the  derivatives  of  fluoresceine   have  a  similar  spectrum, 
of  which  eosine  may  be  taken  as  the  type.     Moderately  diluted, 
there  is  an  intense  dark  band  in  the  green;  this,  farther  diluted, 
divides  into  two  well  marked  bands,  the  respective  centres  of 
which  (in  an  alcoholic  solution)  are  X525  and  X491 ;  the  same 
bands,  slightly  altered  in  position,  are  seen  in  ethyl-eosine,  rose 
bengal,  and  phloxin.     Eosine  as  a  dye  may  often  be  recognised 
by  the  spectrum  of  the  fabric  strongly  lit  by  the  reflected  rays  of 
the  sun,  or  by  the  lime  or  electric  light.     The  fibre  may  also  be 
digested  in  slightly  acidified  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  extract  is 
then  taken  up  by  amyl  alcohol,  a  drop  of  ammonia  added,  and 
the  spectroscopic  appearances  noted.     The  absorption  factors  of 
eosine  from  a  solution  of- 0*01  mgrm.  per  cc.  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  Kriiss  for  the  following  wave  lengths : — 

Temp.  «)•. 
Wave  Length.  Absoiptlon  Factoi: 

«78-9  to  656-2 000025 

627-5  „  609-6 0-00020 

683-6  „  576-6 000012 

552-6  „  540-6 0000055 

622-7  „  513-2 00000096 

601-6,,  493-6 00000137 

482-8  „  475-0 00000221 

409-0  ,,461-5 0-0000344 

Croceine  Orange  (Ponceau  4),  Ci^H^jNgO^SNa,  is  the  sodium 
•alt  of  benzene-azo-/3-naphthol-iS-sulphonic  acid.  This  dye  is 
soluble  in  water  with  an  orange  colour.  Hydrochloric  acid 
gives  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate.  It  gives  a  spectrum  in 
which  a  single  broad  band  occupies  half  of  the  green  and  some 
of  the  blue ;  the  band  in  dilute  solution  extends  from  about 
X526  to  X438. 

Orange  T  (Mandarin  G  R),  Oj^HigNgO^SNa,  is  the  sodium 
salt  of  suipho-o-toluene-azo-3-naphthoi,  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  brown  flocks.  It  gives  a 
similar  spectrum  to  the  abova 

Orange  I  (Tropseoline  000),  Cj^Hi^NjO^SNa,  is  the  sodium 
salt  of  p-sulpho-benzene-azo-a-naphthol,  while  Orange  II  is  the 
similar  compound  of  /3-naphthol ;  the  former  gives  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour  to  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitates  in  brown 
flocks.    It  gives  a  spectrum  similar  to  croceine  orange;  0-2  mgrm. 
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in  1  cc.,  viewed  in  a  stratum  of  4  mm.,  gives  a  band  extending 
from  xnaO  to  X399. 

Resorcin  YeUow  (Tropseoline  O),  OijHgNgOgSNa,  is  the  sodium 
salt  of  ^sulpho-benzene-azo-resorcinol ;  it  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  not  changed  by  hydrochloric  acid  ;  dissolved  in  the  propor- 
tion of  0*2  mgrm.  in  a  cc  of  water,  and  viewed  in  a  stratum  of 
4  mm.,  it  gives  a  single  band  from  X475  to  X361  (Hartley), 

Diphenylamine  Orange  (Orange  IV — ^Tropieoline  00 — Fast 
jellow),  CjgHj^NgOgSNa,  is  the  sodium  salt  of  p-sulpho-benzene- 
azo-diphenylamine.  The  salt  dissolves  in  water  readily;  it 
gives  a  violet  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  gives  no 
bands,  but  cuts  off  the  violet  and  blue  rays. 

Chrt/8oidine,  CjoH^gN^ClY,  is  the  hydrochloride  of  diamido-azo- 
benzene.  In  commerce  it  is  more  often  mixed  with  other 
colours ;  thus,  mixed  with  magenta,  it  is  known  as  "  cardinal ; " 
with  safranine,  it  is  known  as  "  scarlet  for  cotton  j "  it  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  strikes  with  hydrochloric  acid  an  orange-brown 
colour.  It  gives  a  band  in  the  visible  spectrum,  when  in  the 
concentration  of  0*8  mgrm.  per  cc.,  and  viewed  through  2  mnL, 
extending  from  X494  to  X439 ;  in  a  stratum  of  3  mm.  there  is  a 
band  in  the  ultra  violet  from  X247  to  X232  {Hartley). 

Methyl  Orange  (Orange  III — Helianthine),  C^^Hi^NgSOgNa, 
is  the  sodium  salt  of  ^-sulpho-benzene-azo-dimethylaniline ;  it 
is  a  common  laboratory  reagent  as  an  indicator  for  alkalies  and 
acids.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  to  an  orange  solution,  and 
strikes  a  magenta  red  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  other  acids. 
Methyl  orange  in  a  concentration  equal  to  0*3  mgrm.  per  cc., 
and  viewed  through  a  stratum  of  3  mm.,  gives  a  band  extending 
from  X509  to  X361 ;  it,  therefore,  shuts  off  all  the  violet  and  blue 
rays,  as  well  as  some  of  the  green.  It  also,  under  the  same 
conditions,  gives  a  spectrum  in  the  ultra  violet,  extending  from 
X270  to  X256.  In  a  more  dilute  solution  (0*06  mgrm.  per  cc.) 
it  gives  a  band  from  X458  to  X407  (Hartley). 

Metanil  Yellow,  Oj^Hj^NjOjSNa,  is  the  sodium  salt  of  m-sulpho- 
benzene-azo-diphenylamine ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  gives  a 
crimson  colour  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  gives  no  band  in  the 
visible  spectrum,  but  shuts  off  all  the  violet  and  blue  rays. 

Pliosphine  (Chrysamline),  C^gHi^N^O^,  is  the  nitrate  of 
diamido-phenyl-acridine  and  its  homoiogues.  This  colour  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  change  colour  with  hydrochloric 
add.  It  gives  a  shadowy  band  from  a486  to  X508  in  the 
▼isible  spectrum. 
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$  61.  The  Greens — ^are  chlorophyll  and  the  aniline  greens. 

Chlorophyll^  the  green  oolouring-matter  of  plants.  It  would 
appear  that  it  is  now  possible  to  separate  chlorophyll  in  a  crystal- 
line state.  The  merit  of  this  discovery  belongs  to  A.  Gautier, 
who  crystallised  chlorophyll  in  1877,*  and  two  years  afterwards 
Hoppe-Seyler,t  without  knowing  of  Grautier^s  paper,  described 
the  same  substance  under  the  name  of  chlorophyllone.  Gau tier's 
method  is  as  follows  : — The  leaves  are  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and 
sodic  carbonate  added  in  quantity  nearly  sufficient  to  neutralise 
the  acid  juices,  and  the  product  strongly  pressed.  The  marc  is 
then  exhausted  at  55°,  and  again  strongly  pressed ;  to  the  ex- 
hausted substance  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  whole  digested  at 
83° ;  chlorophyll,  wax,  pigments,  fat,  and  other  matters  dissolve. 
The  liquid  is  filtered  and  digested  with  coarse  animal  charcoal, 
which  has  been  previously  washed.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five 
days  it  has  lost  its  green  colour,  and  becomes  yellowish-  or 
brownish-green.  The  charcoal  retains  the  chlorophyll,  and  is 
now  washed  with  alcohol  at  65^ ;  the  latter  removes  a  yellow 
crystallisable  substance  generally  accompanying  chlorophyU,  and 
intimately  allied  to  it  in  composition. 

From  the  animal  black  thus  freed  from  the  yellow  substance, 
chlorophyll  may  be  extracted  by  anhydrous  ether,  or  very  light 
petroleum  ether.  A  slow  evaporation  in  the  dark  will  yield  it  in 
crystals.  Thus  obtained,  chlorophyll  forms  flat,  often  radiating 
crystals,  which  may  be  more  than  a  centimetre  in  length,  soft  in 
consistence,  and  of  an  intense  green  colour  when  recent,  but  slowly 
changing  to  yellowish-green,  or  greenish-brown.  If  the  crystalli- 
sation is  too  rapid,  these  long  crystals  are  not  obtained,  but  green 
masses  composed  of  microscopical  crystals,  belonging  to  the 
rhombohedral  system. 

Diffused  light  changes  chlorophyll  to  yellowish-green,  and  ulti- 
mately decolourises  it.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  ether,  chloro- 
form, petroleum,  carbon  disulphide,  and  benzine.  Digested  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  chlorophyll  splits  up  into  two  new  substances^ 
one  giving  a  beautiful  blue  solution,  the  other  remaining  insoluble, 
but  dissolving  with  a  brown  colour  in  hot  ether  and  alcohol,  from 
which  it  appears  inclined  to  crystallise.  Fremy,  who  was  the  first 
to  notice  this  splitting-up  of  chlorophyll,  called  the  first  substance 
phyllocyanine,  and  the  last  phylloxanthine. 

The  ultimate  analyses  of  chlorophyll  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and 
Gautier  agree  fairly  well,  especially  as  Hoppe-Seyler*s  chlo.rophyll 
being  derived  from  monocotyledonous  and  Gau tier's  from  dico- 

*  Bulletin  de  la  socUU  diem,    T.  zxviiL,  1877»  p.  147.     Comptes  rendui, 
Ixxxix.,  p.  861. 
-I-  Bericht  dor  deuUchen  chem.  GeseUacha/t,  1879. 
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tyledonotis  plants,  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  slight 
difference  in  their  composition.  Chlorophyll  has  not  yet  beea 
obtained  free  from  ash. 


Carbon, 

Hoppe-Seyler. 

Oaatler 
73-77 

Hydrogen, 

9-70 

9-80 

IJitrogen,  . 

5-62 

4  15 

Phosphorus, 

1-37 

Phosphates,  Ash, 

1-75 

Magnesia,  . 

•34 

Oxygen,     . 

9-67 

10-33 

Mr.  Sorby  has  studied  the  colouring-matters  of  leaves,  and  has 
divided  them  into  five  groups  : — 1,  Chlorophyll ;  2,  xanthophyll ; 
3,  erythropbyll ;  4,  chrysophyll ;  and  6,  phaiophylL 

The  ChUyrophyU  group  are  all  green  in  colour;  the  members  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  or  carbon  disulphide. 
The  absorption-band  is  in  the  red,  but  the  green  is  more  or  less 
completely  transmitted,  so  that  the  prevailing  tint  is  a  more  or 
less  modified  green.  There  appear  to  be  several  members  of 
the  group,  one  kind  (which  is  probably  the  crystalline  chlorophyll 
just  described)  occurs  nearly  pure  in  small  aquatic  plants,  allied 
to  the  Oscillatoria ;  the  green  leaves  of  plants  contain  this, 
along  with  one  which  gives  special  absorption-bands.  A  third 
land  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  acids  on  this,  found  mor& 
especially  in  autumnal  leaves  which  have  become  brown.  A 
fourth  is  in  faded  Conferva,  and  turns  blue  when  acted  upon  by 
hydrochloric  acid  (Fremy*s  phyllocyanine  X) 

XanikophyU, — This  is  a  group  of  orange  colours.  They  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  or  carbon  disulphide. 
The  general  tint  of  the  spectrum  is  orange,  there  is  absorption  at 
the  blue  end,  often  more  or  less  marked  narrow  bands.  These 
hands  are  best  seen  in  carbon  disulphide  solution.  Examples  of 
two  species  of  xanthophyll  are  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the 
common  carrot. 

ErythrophylL — A  group  of  reds.  They  are  soluble  in  water 
and  weak  alcohol,  but  not  in  carbon  disulphide.  There  are  many 
varieties.  There  is  a  strong  absorption  in  the  gi*een  parts  of  the 
spectrum. 

ChrysophyU  is  a  golden-yellow  colour,  soluble  in  water  and 
weak  sJcohol,  like  the  last,  and  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

The  Phaiophyll  group  consists  of  various  browns,  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  chlorophyll.  They  give  no  definite  absorption* 
bands. 

The  spectrum  of  chlorophyll  is  given  in  Nos.  35  and  36 
(fig.  16).  No.  35  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  fresh  chlorophyll. 
There  are  two  well-defined  absorption-bands  in  the  red,  and 
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tno  others,  somewhal  weaker,  between  £  luiil  D.  The  blue  end 
of  the  spectrum,  up  to  F,  ia  dai-k.  Old  solutions  (No.  36)  alter 
the  bands  somewhat,  and  a  fifth  band  appears  between  F  and  C. 
Green,  if  not  due  to  chlorophyll,  nor  to  colouring-matters  of 
<!0pper  or  metallic  ori^,  ma;  be  one  of  the  aniline  greens,  such 
«s  aldehyde  or  iodine  green. 

Aldehyde   Green,  O^HjjN.SjO,  is  made   by  the   action  of 
aldehyde  on  rosiuiiline    and  treatment  of  the  product  with 
Aodium  hyposulphite.     It  is  only  manufactured  in  small  quan- 
tities, its  place  having  been  tAken 
by  other  greens.     It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohoL 
The  spectrum  of  aldehyde  green, 
methylrosaniline    picrate,     iodine 
green,  and  malachite  green  are  all 
similar,  but  by  the  aid  of  tests 
and  comparative  solutions,  may  be 
distinguished    from    each    other. 
j]^  2g_  The  following  diagram  ^fig,   18), 

after  Vogel,  sufficiently  indicates 
the  diSerenoes  between  the  spectra. 

Mr.  Hartley  has  inTestigated  the  spectrum  of  iodine  green  ia 
a  concentration  of  1-25  mgrm.  per  cc.,  viewed  in  a  stratum  of 
5  mm, ;  it  gives  the  following  Iwnda  :— In  the  visible  part  two 
bands,  one  from  X694  to  X545,  the  other  from  X434  to  7.410  ;  in 
the  ultra  violet  a  single  band  from  X324  to  X2tf6 ;  but  in  a 
layer  of  4  mm.  two  bands  are  seen  in  the  ulti-a  violet,  one  from 
X317  to  X286,  the  other  from  \25lj  to  X235.  Probably  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  aniline  greens  give  bands  in  the  ultra  violet. 

§  62.  Ihdigoh  and  VioLKTS.^The  chief  blues  to  be  found,  not 
of  mineral  origin,  are  indigo,  litmus,  and  the  aniliae  colours. 

Iiidigo.— Indigo  is  the  produce  of  a  great  number  of  plants, 
most  of  which  belong  to  different  species  of  hidogifera.  It  would 
seem  that  the  indigo  exists  in  these  plants  in  the  form  of  a 
syrupy  glucoside,  which  has  been  named  indiean,  and  splits  up 
into  indiglucin  and  indigo-Mve,  according  to  the  equation, 

iDdlcuL  Witer.  Indigo-blne.  Indiglucin. 

C.,Hb,I;,0»4  +  4H,0  =  CteHittNiO,  +  BCbHioOb. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  crude  substance  by  acids,  other  red 

and  yellow  colouring-matters  are  thrown  down  with  the  indigo. 

Pure  indjgotin  has  to  be  freed  from  these  impurities,  and  may  be 

crystallised  in  minute  crystals.    It  is  also  capable  of  sublimation. 

Crystalline  indigotin  is  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  is  insoluble 

ia  water,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies.     It  is  converted  into  oranga 
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crystals  of  tsatiny  CigHj^N^O.,  by  treatmest  with  oxidising 
agents.  Indigotin  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  two  compounds  are  formed — the  one,  indigo  monostdphonic 
acidy  or  indigo-purpuric  acid,  OjgH[QN202(SOgH),  which  is  first 
formed ;  and  the  other  indigo  disulphonicacid,  OigH8N202(S03H)2, 
which  is  formed  later.  The  first  is  easily  separated  from  the 
seoond,  for  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  A  sodium 
salt  of  indigo-sulphuric  acid  is  used  much  in  laboratories  under 
the  name  of  indigo-carmine  as  a  test  for  nitrates,  as  well  as 
for  their  estimation,  oxidising  agents  couTerting  it  into  isatin- 
sulphanie  acid,  0igHgN2O^(SO3H)2,  which  has  an  orange  colour; 
hence,  when  a  liquid  containing  a  nitrate  is  acidified  strongly 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  indigo-carmine  run  into 
tlie  hot  solution,  the  colour  changes  at  first  to  yellow  until  an 
excess  of  indigo  has  been  added.  The  spectrum  of  indigo,  in 
concentrated  solution,  is  shown  in  No.  42.  There  are  no  bands, 
but  absorption  of  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  end  of  the  spec- 
tmm.  Indigo  can  be  determined  quantitatively  by  the  spectro- 
scope ;  the  absorption  factor  for  X412-7  to  X595'9  is  00000142. 

Xiitmus  is  a  blue  colour  obtained  from  lichens,  and  very  familiar 
to  chemists  as  an  indicator  of  acids.  As  a  colouring  agent  of 
either  foods  or  stufiEs,  it  is  of  little  importance,  not  being  a  "  fast 
eolonr."    Its  spectrum  is  shown  at  Nos.  25  and  26. 

Aniline  Blues, — ^The  aniline  blues  and  violets  are  numerous,  and 
give  spectra  in  which  may  be  seen  one  or  more  bands  in  the  red. 

Methylene  Blue,  Cj-HigNgSCl  or  (OieHi8NgSCl)2  +  ZnClg  +  HgO, 
18  the  hydrochloride,  or  may  be  found  as  the  zinc  double 
chloride  of  tetra-methyl  thionine.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
but  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  Reducing  agents  reduce  it  to  leuco- 
metbylene  blue,  the  air  oxidising  it  back  again  to  methylene  blue. 
Concentrated  solutions  shut  ofiT  all  red  and  yellow  up  to  X547; 
more  dilute  ones  show  a  band  from  D  to  C  (X589  to  X622). 

The  absorption  factor  has  been  worked  out  for  certain  wave 
lengths.*   Temp.  ar. 

Ware  Lengths.  AlMorptlon  Fkotor. 

A678'9  to  xe56'2 0-0001996 

X627-6toX609-6 0000265 

A583'6  to  X676-6 0-000725 

X552  6  to  X540-6 000125 

X522-7  to  X513'2 0*00308 

A501-6toX403-6 0  00326 

X482-8  to  X476  0 0005 

X469'0toX461-5 00176 

Mawoe  (Perkins'  Violet),  the  colouring  matter  of  postage 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  gives  a  band  from  X614  to  X5dS. 

*0.  and  H.  KruM,  Zt^L  /.  muorgoBi^  Chame,  L 
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Aniline  Blue  (soluble  in  spirit)  is  the  hydrochloride,  sulphate 
or  acetate  of  triphenyl-rosaniline  and  triphenjl-para-rosaniline. 
These  blues  are  insoluble  in  watery  properly  diluted  they  give 
a  band  extending  from  d  to  B. 

Methyl  Violet  gives  a  band  the  centre  of  which  occupies  the 
line  D. 

Alkali  Blue  6  B  gives  no  band,  but  extinguishes  the  red  and 
yellow;  on  acidifying  with  HCl  a  band  is  produced  between 
E  and  D,  and  there  is  absorption  of  the  violet  and  blue. 

§  63.  Brown  Colours. — Bismarck  Broum  (Vesuvine), 
CigHjoNgClg,  is  the  hydrochloride  of  benzene -diazo-phenylene- 
diamine.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  change  by  acidi- 
fying with  hydrochloric  acid.  Hartley  has  investigated  its 
spectrum.  In  a  stratum  5  mm.  thick,  with  a  concentration  0'09 
mgrm.  per  ca,  it  gives  a  band  extending  from  X467  to  X407. 

Acid  Broum,  CjgHjgNgOgSNa,  is  the  sodium  salt  of  benzene- 
azo-phenylene-diamine-azo-benzene-;>-sulphonic  acid ;  it  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  does  not  change  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  A  solution  of  4  mgpms.  per  cc,  viewed  in  a  stratum 
8  mm.  thick,  gives  an  absorption  band  from  a451  to  X399. 

Caramel. — All  shades  of  brown,  from  a  rather  delicate  fawn 
colour  up  to  black  or  nearly  so,  can  be  given  by  caramel.  Cara- 
mel is  not  a  single  simple  substance,  but  a  mixture  of  various 
colouring-matters  derived  from  the  dehydration  of  sugar.  Cara- 
mel is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

Caramel,  as  it  usually  occurs,  is  almost  all  soluble  in  water, 
and  gives  precipitates  with  alcohol,  ammoniacal  lead  acetate,  and 
baryta  water.  It  gives  a  spectinim  without  definite  absorption- 
bands,  but  extinguishes  the  blue  side  of  the  spectrum,  like 
ferric  chloride.  Caramel  may  be  suspected  in  a  brown  liquid  not 
coloured  by  a  mineral  substance,  which  is  not  decolorised  when 
sufficient  tannin  is  added,  for  the  colouring-matter  of  berries  is 
precipitated  by  tannin.  Among  the  members  of  caramel,  there 
are  three  principal  substances — viz.,  caramelane,  C^j-^ss^d*  cara- 
meline,  and  caramelin. 

Caramelane  makes  up  the  chief  bulk  of  ordinary  caramel.  It 
is  brown,  hard,  and  brittle,  bitter  to  the  taste,  without  odour, 
deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
weak  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  does  not  precipitate  metallic 
salts  in  aqueous  solutions,  but  reduces  an  alkaline  solution  of 
oxide  of  copper,  and  also  the  salts  of  gold  and  silver. 

Carameline  may  be  separated  from  caramelane  by  first  extract- 
ing the  latter  by  alcohol  of  84  per  cent.,  exhausting  with  cold 
water,  and  precipitating  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  brittle 
solid,  of  great  tinctorial  power ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
sparingly  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
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Caramelin  is  a  mixture  of  three  substances  of  different  solubili- 
ties ;  it  is  black,  shining,  and  infusible.  Its  solutions  precipitate 
metallic  salts,  and  reduce  gold  and  silver  solutions. 

§  64-— SCHEME  FOR  THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ANILINE  AND 
OTHER  COLOURING  MATTERS*  BY  CHEMICAL  REAGENTS. 

The  aniline  colours  admit  of  a  chemical  clasaification  as  follows : — 

I.  yUro- Colours, — The  examples  of  which  are  picric  acid,  the  diuitro- 
cresolfl,  bromonitro-phenol-p-Bolphonic  acid. 

n.  A2oxy'C<dour8f  such  as  the  sodium  salt  of  azozystilbene  disulphonic 
acid,  known  in  commerce  as  "  sun  yellow." 

in.  Sydrazxne  Colours,  such  as  '*tartrazines." 

IV.  AzO'Colourn, — These  are  very  numerous.  The  bivalent  azo-group 
i —  N  =  N  — )  is  found  in  two  classes  of  organic  bodies — in  the  diazo  and 
in  the  azo  compounds.  In  the  diazo  compounds  the  one  valency  ia  satisfied 
by  a  benzol  residue,  and  the  other  by  a  halogen,  hydroxyl,  an  inorganic 
acid,  or  an  amido-group ;  e,g. — 

CeH*  -  N  =  N  —  CI.  (C«H5  -  N  =  N)s  —  SO4. 

I>iazobeDzol.  Diazobenzol  sulphate. 

CeH*  —  N  =  N  —  NHlCtHft). 
DiaxoamldobenzoL 

CeH4  —  N  =  N  —  NOa 
I 

C6H4  -  N  =  N  —  NOs. 
TetrasodipheDyl-nitntte. 

These  diazo  bodies  possess  no  colouring  properties,  but  they  are  the  more 
important  sources  of  the  azo  bodies. 

The  azo  bodies  contain  two  benzol  residues,  each  of  which  is  bound  to  a 
valency  of  the  nitrogen  atoms,  thus — 

CeHfi  —  N  =  N  -CeHtf. 
Azobenzol. 

CHg  ^CHa 

CcH*  —  N  =  N  —  CfiHi. 
Azotoluol  (ortho  and  para). 

C10H7  —  N  =  N  —  CioHy. 
Azonaphthaliii. 

NO, 


C«H4  —  N  =  N  —  CHa  —  CO  —  CHa- 

Nitrophenylazoacetone. 


*  The  above  classification  is  borrowed  from  The  Systematic  Survey  of 
the  Organic  Colouring- Matters,  by  Dr.  G.  Schultz  and  P.  Julius,  trans- 
Utcd,  with  additions,  by  Arthur  G.  Green,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  London,  1894. 
On  the  interesting  cbrumophore  theory  of  Witt,  see  Ber,  der  deutschen 
Chem,  Ges.y  ix.,  p.  622,  and  Chemiker-Zeitur^,  iv.,  422.  On  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  tar  colouring-matters,  see  Die  Theer/arben,  mit  hesonderer 
Jiueksichtau/Schddliehkeitu,  Oeseizgeimng,  hygienischu^/oreTisisch-chemiach 
vntersncht,  von  Dr.  Th.  Weyl.    Berlin,  1889. 
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The  azo  bodies  possess  colour,  but  are  not  dyes  untU  an  acid  or  basic 
group  is  introducect  into  the  molecule  ;  azo-benzol,  for  example,  is  a  yellow 
substance  not  capable  of  dyeing,  but  azo-beuzol  mono-  or  di-salphomc  acid 
possesses  weak-dyeing  properties.  Similarly,  if  an  hydroxyl  or  an  amide 
eroup  enters  into  the  molecule,  the  dyeing  properties  are  much  enhanced  ; 
Sir  example,  amido-azo-benzol  disulphonic  acid — 

NH,(4) 

CeH4  — N  =  N-CeHs 

HS(l)s  HSOs, 

in  the  form  of  a  sodium  salt,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  "acid  yellow"; 
tropeolin  Y  is  the  sodium  salt  of  oxy-azo-benzol  sulphonic  acid^- 

CeH4  —  N  =  N  —  C6H4(OH) 
HSO3. 

About  half  the  number  of  tar  colours  known  belong  to  the  azo-group. 
Examples  of  azo  colours  are : — 

Yellows.— Acid  yellow,  Sudans — croceine — orange — butter  yellow. 
Reds. — Various  Ponceaux,  Bordeaux,  Boccelline. 
Black. — Azonigrine — naphthylamine  black  D. 
Purples  and  Bluks. — Hessian  purple,  diamine  violet,  snlphone-azurines. 

V.  Nitroso  Colours. — All  the  colours  in  commerce  belonging  to  this 
group  are  green ;  examples  are  dinitroso-resorcin,  naphthol  green. 

VI.  Oxy ketone  Colours. — Examples  are  alizarines — purpurine. 

VII.  Diphenyl-methane  Colours.  —  Examples,  auramine,  acridine  red, 
pyronines. 

VIII.  Diphenyl-methane  Colours. — ^Examples,  malachite  green,  yictoxia 
blue,  magenta,  acid  magenta,  methyl  violet,  eosine,  eiythrosine,  rose 
Bengal,  phloxines,  rhodamines. 

Ix.  Indophenols. 

X.  Oxazines  and  Thiasdnes. —ExAm-pleB  are  Meldola's  blue  (chloride  of 
dimethyl  -  phenylammonium  - /3  -  naphthoaxazine),  methylene  blue  B  and 
B  G  H  (hydrochloride  of  tetramethyl  thionine),  thionine  blue  (hydro- 
chloride of  trimethyl-ethyl-thionine). 

XI.  Azines. — (a)  Eurhodines. — ^Example,  neutral  violet  (hydrochloride 
of  dimethyl-diamido-phenazine).  (b)  Safranines  and  indulines. — Examples, 
safranine,  naphthalene  red,  mauve,  indnline. 

XII.  Arti^cial  Indigo. 

XIII.  Quinoline  Colours, — Examples,  quinoline  red  and  quinoline  yellow, 
aldehyde  green. 

Xlv.  Acridine  Colours. — Examples,  acridine  yellow,  acridine  orange,, 
phosphine. 

XV.  Thiohenzenyl  Colours. — Examples,  thioflavine,  primuline. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  number  of  colours  like  canarine  and  mnrexide, 
which  either  do  not  fall  within  the  above  divisions,  or  their  constitution  is 
insufficiently  known. 

The  group  reagents  used  by  Schultz  and  Julius  are — (1)  a  solution  ocm- 
taining  10  per  cent,  tannin  and  10  per  cent,  sodic  acetate ;  (2)  zinc  dust  and 
hydrochlono  acid,  or  zinc  dust  and  ammonia ;  (3)  1  per  cenU  solation  of 
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Ghromic  wnd;  (4)  1  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  and  5  per  cent, 
snlphiuic  add.* 

Group  L— COLOURS  SOLUBLE  IN  WATER. 

Am  'Bbmosfixatkd  bt  Tannin  Solution  :  Basic  colours.  Reduce  aqueous 
solution  by  zinc  dust  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  put  a  drop  or  two- 
of  the  decolorised  solution  on  filter  paper.  If  the  colour  does  not 
quickly  return  on  exposure  to  air,  the  spot  is  touched  with  a  drop- 
of  1  per  cent,  chromic  acid  solution. 

(1.)  The  original  colour  quickly  reappears  on  exposure  to  air;  azine,. 
oxazine,  thiazine,  and  acndine  colours. 

RBD.— TOLUYLENE  RED,  SAFRANINE,  PYRONINE,  ACRIDINE 
RED. 

ORANGE  AND  YELLOW.  —  PHOSPHINE,  BENZOFLUORINE^ 
ACRIDINE  YELLOW,  ACRIDINE  ORANGE. 

GREEN.— AZINE  GREEN. 

BLUE.— METHYLENE  BLUE,  THIONINE  BLUE,  TOLUIDINE 
BLUE,  MELDOLA'S  BLUE,  MUSCARINE,  NEUTRAL 
BLUE,  BASLE  BLUE  R  and  B  B,  NEW  METHYLENE 
BLUE  G  G,  NILE  BLUE,  CAPRI  BLUE,  FAST  BLACK, 
INDAZINE  M,  METAPHENYLENE  BLUE  B,  PARA* 
PHENYLENE  BLUE,  INDAMINES. 

VIOLET.  — MAUVE,  AMETHYST,  NEUTRAL  VIOLET,  FAST 
NEUTRAL  VIOLET,  PRIME,  PARAPHENYLENE  VIOLET,. 
INDAMINES. 

(2^)  The  colour  reappears  yery  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  on  exposure  to  air,  hut 
returns  on  spotting  with  1  per  cent,  chromic  acid  solution;  triphenyl* 
methane  colours  and  hasic  phthalenes. 

RED.— MAGENTA,  ISORUBINE,   RHODAMINE,  ANISOLINE. 

GREEN.— MALACHITE  GREEN,  BRILLIANT  GREEN,  METHYL 
GREEN,    IODINE   GREEN. 

BLUE.- VICTORIA  BLUE  B,  VICTORIA  BLUE  4  R,  NIGHT 
BLUE. 

VIOLET.— METHYL  VIOLET,  CRYSTAL  VIOLET,  HOFMANN'S 
VIOLET,  BENZYL  VIOLET,  ETHYL  PURPLE,  REGINA 
PURPLE. 

(3.)  Original  colour  does  not  return  at  alL 

YELLOW  AND  BROWN.— AUR AMINE  (this  colour,  when  a  solution 
is  reduced,  and  a  drop  placed  on  filter  mper  and  warmed  over  a 
flame  until  dry,  gives  a  beautiful  violet) ;  THIOFLAVINE  T  (this- 
colour  is  reduced  with  difficulty) ;  CHRYSOIDINE,  BISMARCK. 
BROWN. 


^Spttemaiie  Survey  of  the  Organic  Colouring- McUters,  by  Drs.  G.  Schultz 
and  P.  Jnllxw.  Translated  by  Arthur  G.  Green,  F.LC,  F.C.S.  London, 
18M. 
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B.  Not  Prkcipitatkd  by  Tannih  Solution  :  Acid  colotin.  The  aqaeoiu 
solution  is  reduced  with  zinc  dust  and  ammonia,  or  zinc  dnst  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  drop  of  the  decolorised  solatioii  put  on 
filter  paper.  If  the  coloor  does  not  quickly  return  on  exposure  to 
air,  the  spot  is  touched  with  a  drop  of  chromic  acid  solution  (1  per 
cent.  CrOs  +  5  per  cent.  HsSO^),  warmed  over  a  flame,  and  then  held 
in  the  vapour  of  ammonia. 

^a.)  The  solution  is  decolorised. 

(a.)  The  colour  quickly  reappears  on  exposure  to  air;  SULPHONATED 
AZINES,  OXAZINES,  THIAZINES,  &c.,  SOLUBLE  IN- 
DULINES,  SOLUBLE  NIGROSINES,  RESORCIN  BLUE, 
AZURINE,  THIOCARMINE,  BASLE  BLUE  R  S  and  B  B  S, 
GALLAMINE  BLUE,  GALLOCYANINE.  GALLANIUC 
INDIGO  P  S,  INDIGO  CARMINE,  SAFROSINE,  AZOCAR- 
MINE,    MIKADO  ORANGE. 

(/}.)  The  original  colour  does  not  reappear  on  exposure  to  air,  or  only  very 
slowly,  but  returns  with  chromic  acid  and  exposure  to  ammonia 
vapour    The  aqueous  solution  of  the  dyestuff  ia  acidified  and  shaken  * 
with  ether. 

(a.)  Ether  extracts  more  or  less  completely  the  phthaleins  and  anrine, 
such  as  URANINE,  CHRYSOLINE,  EOSINE,  ERYTHRINE, 
PHLOXINE,  ERYTHROSINE,  ROSE  BENGAL,  CYCLA- 
MINE,  AURINE,  CORALLINE.  (Of  these,  eosine,  erythrine,  and 
phloxine  contain  bromine ;  erythrosine,  rose  bengal,  and  cyclamine 
contain  iodine ;  and  the  bromine  or  iodine  may  oe  set  free  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.) 

(&.)  Ether  does  not  extract  the  sulphonated  triphenyl-methane  colours — 
that  is  the  following :— ACID  MAGENTA,  ACID  VIOLETS, 
FORMYL  VIOLETS,  ALKALI  BLUES,  SOLUBLE  BLUES, 
ALPINE  BLUE,  PATENT  BLUE,  FAST  GREEN-BLUISH, 
ACID  GREENS,  GUINEA  GREENS,  CHROME  VIOLET. 

(k.)  The  original  colour  does  not  appear  at  all ;  azo,  nitro,  nitroso,  and 
hydrazine  colours.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  nitro  colours  deflagrate 
with  the  production  of  coloured  vapours ;  such  nitro  colours  are — 
PICRIC  ACID,  VICTORIA  YELLOW,  AURANTIA,  MAR- 
TIUS  YELLOW,  NAPHTHOL  YELLOW  S,  BRILLIANT 
YELLOW,   AUROTINE. 

On  the  other  hand,  azo,  nitroso,  and  hydrazine  colours  bum  quietly  or 
deflagrate  slightly,  giving  off  at  the  same  time  (like  the  nitro  colours) 
coloured  vapours.  Smafi  pieces  of  unmordanted  cotton  are  soaked 
in  the  solution,  and  the  resulting  coloured  cotton  submitted  to  the 
action  of  warm  soap.  The  substantive  azo  colours,  such  as  ORIEL 
YELLOW.  CLAYTON  CLOTH  RED,  ALKALI  BROWN. 
ATLAS  RED,  VIOLET  BLACK,  COTTON  SCARLET, 
NAPHTHYLENE  RED.  HESSIAN  PURPLE,  CONGO- 
YELLOW.  CONGO-RED,  BENZO-PURPURINE.  resist  the 
action  of  warm  soap,  but  the  ordinary  azo  colours  are  stripped  by 
them. 
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(jl)  Colour  not  decolorised  by  zinc  and  ammoniA,  but  changed  to  brownish- 
red.  Original  colour  returns  quickly  on  exposure  to  air — ^ALIZ- 
ARINE S,  ALIZARINE  BLUE  S,  CCERULINE  S. 

(m.)  Colour  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  ammonia  slowly  and  incompletely 
disappears-CLAYTON  YELLOW,  THIAZOL  YELLOW,  TUR- 
MERINE,  MIMOSA. 

(v.)  Colour  not  altered  by  zinc  and  ammonia ;  very  slowly  or  not  at  all  by 
anc  and  hydrochloric  acid— QUINOLINE  YELLOW,  PRIMU- 
UNE,  THIOFLAVINE,  OXYPHENINE. 

gboup  n.— dyestuffs  insoluble  in  water. 

The  colouring  matter  is  treated  with  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  5  per 
cent,  caustic  soda  solution. 

(1.)  The  colour  dissolves.  The  alkaline  Bolntion  is  heated  with  zinc  dust 
and  ammonia,  and  a  drop  is  put  on  filter  paper.  The  colour  fades 
or  is  changed  to  light  brown. 

(a.)  Original  colour  reappears  quickly  on  exposure  to  air — OCERULINE, 
GALLEINE,  GALLOCYANINE,  GALLANILIC  VIOLET  B  S, 
GALLANILIO  BLUE  P,  GALLOFLAVINE,  ALIZARINE 
BLUE,  ALIZARINE  BLACK,  ALIZARINE,  CYANINE, 
ALIZARINECYANINE   BLACK,   RUFIGALLOU 

(ft.)  Original  colour  does  not  reappear  on  exposure  to  air — ALIZARINE, 
ANTHRAPURPURINE,  FLAVOPURPURINE,  ALIZARINE 
ORANGE,  ALIZARINE  BROWN,  ALIZARINE  BORDEAUX, 
ALIZARINE  YELLOW  G  G  &  R,  CHRYSANINE,  SUDAN 
BROWN,  PATENT  FUSTIN,  MYRTLE  or  RUSSIAN 
GREEN,   GAMBINE   R  and  Y,   DIOXINE. 

(2.)  The  colour  remains  insoluble. 

(A)  Soluble  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol. 

(«.)  Solution  not  fluorescent.  On  adding  caustic  soda  (33  per  cent.)  to  the 
alcoholic  solution— IN DU LINE  OPAL,  NIGROSINE  OPAL, 
ROSANILINE  BLUE  OPAL,  and  DIPHENYLAMINE  BLUE 
OPAL  change  to  reddish-brown;  whUe  INDOPHENOL,  SUDAN 
II  and  III,  and  CARMINAPHTH  are  not  altered. 

(j9.)  Solution  fluorescent  On  addine  caustic  soda  as  above,  Magdala  red 
fluorescence  is  destroyed;  wnile  the  fluorescence  of  the  spirit 
cosine  and  cyanosine  is  unaltered. 

(B)  Insoluble  in  70  per  cent.  alcohoL 
INDIGO,  ANILINE  BLACK,  PRIMULINE  BASE. 

§  64a.  Otto  Witt  and  E.  Weingaitner  classify  aniline  colonrs 
as  follows : — 


L  Soluble  Id  water, 
n.  Insoluble  in  water. 


(a.)  Basic  colours. 
(&.)  Acid  colours. 
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To  i»kit»  tin  bsM  solnble  oolosn,  tb»  aqneou  wlixtaoii  is  alkaliwrf  by 
barvtft,  sodft,  or  potash,  and  tbs  oiDlourmg-raatter  extracted  by 
shaking  out  with  acetio  ether.  The  add  solable  coloiirs  are  tested 
for,  as  follows: — ^To  the  aqueous  solution  is  added  an  excess  of 
oalcined  magnesia,  and  then  a  solution  of  mercuric  acetate  (20  per 
cent,  strength),  the  whole  boiled  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  is  either 
coloured  or  colourless,  should  the  filtrate  be  colourless,  if  an  acid 
aniline  colour  be  present,  acidification  with  acetic  acid  will  repro- 
duce the  colour. 

The  aniline  dyes  insoluble  in  water  are  dissolved  either  in  soda  solution  or 
in  alcohol.  The  chief  basic  colours  in  presence  of  baryta  water 
dissolve  in  acetic  ether;  they  are  equally  soluble  in  ammoniacal 
amylic  alcohol,  which  they  for  the  most  part  colour ;  but  if  not,  the 
colour  is  reproduced  by  adding  to  the  amyl  solution  acetic  add. 
They  are  also  precipitable  by  timnin. 

nnse  remarks  apply  to  the  following : — 

BED  COLOURS.~FUCHSINE,  TOLUYLENE  RED,  SAFRANINE. 

YELLOW  AND  ORANGE  COLOURS.— PHOS RHINE.  FLAVANI- 
LINE,  AURAMINE,  CHRYSOIDINE,  VESUVINE. 

OBEENS. -VICTORIA  GREEH,  MALACHITE  GREEN.  METHYL 
GREEN,  METHYLENE  GREEN. 

BLUES.- METHYLENE  BLUE,  VICTORIA  BLUE. 

VIOLBTS.— METHYL  VIOLET,  HOFFMANN'S  VIOLET,  MAU- 
VEINE. 

Tbm  acid  aniline  colours  are  not  precipitated  by  taonin ;  they  an  insolnble 
or  but  slightly  soluble  in  acetic  ether  in  the  presence  of  baryta  water, 
and  in  any  case  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  does  not  increase  the  tint. 
They  are  also  insoluble  or  but  little  soluble  in  amylic  alcohol— the 
chics  of  these  colours  are 

BEDS. — Eosine,  cosine  scarlet,  phloxine,  Bengal  red,  Biebrich's  scarlet, 
croceine,  Congo-red,  coccinine,  ponceau  from  xylidine,  ponceau  R, 
2R,  3R,  roccelline  (R  solid),  Bordeaux  B,  acid  fuchsine,  coralline, 
anrine,  benzo-purpurine  (B)  4B,  delta-pnrpnrine  5B,  Conso-corinth, 
Congo-corinth  B,  erythrosine,  ponceau  S,  purple  N,  heliotrope, 
rosazurine  G  and  B,  induiine,  nigrosine. 

XELLO  W  AND  ORANGE.  — Fluoresceine,  benzU  flnoresceine,  picric  acid, 
Martius  yellow,  n^hthol  S  yellow,  aurantia,  chrysamine  G  and 
R  (this  colour  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water),  chrysophenine, 
tropsoline  O,  tropseoline  O  0,  methyl  orange  (tropaeoline  D),  orange 
I,  orange  II,  orange  III  (ethyl  orange),  Poirier's  yellow,  metaniline 
yellow,  luteoline,  citronine,  orange  (I)  RP  3,229),  chrysoine,  man- 
darine, tartrazine,  alizarine  S. 

'VIOLETS. — ^Acid  violet^  nitro-violet,  hidiotrope,  induline,  and  nigrosine. 

BLUE. — Alkaline  blue,  soluble  blue,  benzo-azurine  G  and  R,  mtio-blue» 
alizarine  blue  S,  indigo-carmine,  soluble  indulines. 

GREENS.— Helvetia  green. 

§  646.  Stein's  method  of  proeedure  to  detect  colours  generallj 
is  as  follows : — 
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RED  COLOJTBS. 

A.  Hkat  wrrM  Ammonium  Sulphide. — ^A  greenish  or  bluish  colofor,  which, 
by  the  action  of  baryta  water,  is  changed  into  green^ALOES 
PU  R  PLE.    If  the  liquid  becomes  purple,  ARCH  I L  is  also  present. 

K  Boil  with  ▲  Solution  of  Aluminium  Sulphate. 

a.  The  liquid  is  coloured  red,  with  a  beetle-green  refleetioo— MADDER. 

(Confirm  by  spectroscoije.) 

h.  The  liquid  becomes  red,  but  there  is  no  reflection.  Add  an  equal  volume 
of  aodinin  sulphite. 

(I.)  It  U  bleached, 

^"'^^^?.?^''-'"^'^^^'  SANTAL,  MAGENTA^  CORALLINE, 
SArRANIN* 

GL  Boil  wuh.  Alcohol  of  -80  feb  gbnt. 

0.  The  liquid  colours  dirtinctly.  If  bluish-red,  MAGENTA :  if  yellowish- 
led,  SANTALIN. 

b.  Liquid  colours  very  little,  or  not  at  aU— BRAZIL-WOOD,  CORAL- 

LINE, SAFFLOWER. 

(1.)  Heat  with  lime  water.  No  colour — SAFFLOWER.  Red  colour— 
BRAZIL-WOOD,  CORALLINE. 

(2.)  Heat  with  dilute  sulphuric  add.  Orange  colour— BR AZIL-WOOO. 
Tellow  turning  to  grey  on  addition  of  copper  chloride — CORAL- 
LI  N E.     (Confirm  by  spectroscope. ) 

(2.)  It  ia  not  bleached, 
COCHINEAL  LAC-DYE,  LAC-DYE,  KERMES,  ARCHIL. 

(a.)  Boil  with  alcohol;  liquid  becomes  red— ARCHIL.  If  it  only  faintly 
colours,  or  at  least  if  the  colour  is  not  decided,  it  may  l>e 
COCHINEAL,   LAC-DYE,   KERMES. 

(&)  Heat  with  baryta  water;  no  change— LAC-O YE.;  the  Uqmd  becomes 
led— COCHINEAL,  KERMES. 

(&)  Heat  with  lime  water:  a  red  colour— KERMES ;  a  violet  colour— 
COCHINEAL. 

YBLLOWS. 

Heat  with  a  dilute  solution  of  neutral  ferrric  chloride. 

iTlS.- This  test  must  be  applied  when  the  colouiing-matter  is  separated 
in  a  fairly  pure  state. 

A  Colour  but  Uttle  altered— ANNATTO.  TURMERIC,  ANILINE 
YELLOW,  PICRIC  ACID,  NAPHTHALINE  YELLOW.  Test 
with  a  drop  of  concootrated  sulphuric  acid:  a  blue  or  green  colour 
is  produced— ANNATTO.  If  the  spot  becomes  at  once,  or  after 
a  htUe  time,  more  or  leas  brown  or  red,  then  add  alcohol,  with  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  boric  acid. 

(a)  liinnd  becomes  of  an  intense  pink  colour^  and  on  diluting  with  watei^; 
there  is  a  reddish-yellow  colour— TURMERIC. 

(i.)  Pale  pink  colour,  on  dilution  with  water,  crimson  —  ANILINE 
YELLOW. 
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{€,)  There  is  no  change  of  colour  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  &c. 
Heat  with  ammoniacal  copper  solution,  hluish-^een;  confirm  the  pre- 
sence of  picric  acid  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium  test,  a  blood-red 
colour — rlCRIC  ACID;  the  colour  oecomes  an  olive  green — 
NAPHTHALINE  YELLOW. 

K  Various  shades  of  colour  from  green  to  almost  black— MADDER  YELr 
LOW,  FUSTIC,  FUSTET,  QUERCITRON.  FLAVIN,  BER- 
RIES, WELD.  Boil  with  aluminium  sulphate,  with  the  addition  of 
an  equal  volume  of  water  ;  liquid  becomes  yellow,  with  a  red  reflec- 
tion-MADDER  YELLOW,  with  tin.  Yellow,  with  a  bluish-gteen 
reflection — FUSTIC.  Liquid  yellow  without  reflection.  Heat  with 
baryta  water,  a  red  colour — FUSTET.  The  colour  is  only  darkened. 
Boil  with  glacial  acetic  acid.  On  cooling,  if  the  liquid  is  yellow,  or 
gieenish-yellow— ENGLISH  FLAVIN.  If  the  solution  is  not  at  aU, 
or  only  funtly,  coloured,  boil  with  basic  lead  acetate.  This,  with 
regard  to  fabrics,  if  a  tissue  is  dyed  with  WELD,  the  tissue  will  not 
change  colour;  if  with  QUERCITRON  or  BERRIES,  the  tissue 
will  chan£^  to  orange-brown;  but  articles  of  food  will  be  scarcely 
coloured  with  these  substances. 


GREEN  COLOURS. 

If  the  fireen  oolouring'matter  is  not  soluble  in  water,  it  is  probably 
chlorophyll,  unless  indeed  it  is  a  mineral  colouring  substance.  Chlorophyll 
best  recognised  by  the  spectroscopic  characters  of  its  alcoholic  solution 
{see  p.  1(M).      If  not  chlorophyll  nor  a  mineral  substance,  then 

A.  Boil  with  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  cyanide. 

{d.)  Colour  changes  into  brown  or  yellow— ANILINE  GREEN,  GREEN, 

-        containing  INDIGO-SULPHURIC  ACID  (carmine green). 

CXI        •-  . 

(&.)  Dpies  not  change,  or  changes  into  a  brownish-  or  yellowish-green — 
r.        Green,  containing  INDIGO  with  or  without  CARMINE  GREEN. 

^  In  *any  of  the  foregoing  cases   add  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and 

f  ^       jihen  a  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate  until  an  abundant  precipitate 

ill  formed ;  filter  and  wash.  (Excess  of  the  precipitate  must  be  avoided. ) 

(a.)  Filtrate  yellow  or  reddish— ANILINE  GREEN. 

(&.)  Filtrate  blue— (1)  precipitate  colourless— CARMINE  GREEN  with 
PICRIC  ACID;  (2)  precii}iUte  yellow  — CARMINE  GREEN 
with  a  vegetable  vellow.  Dissolve  the  yellow  precipitate  in  water, 
add  sulphuric  acio,  and  filter  :  agreen  fluorescence — FUSTIC ;  no 
fluorescence  —  WELD,  TURMERIC.  Test  for  turmeric  in  the 
original  substance  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  and  adding  boric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids. 


(a.)  Filtrate  colourless,  precipitate  yellow— INDIGO. 

(b,)  Filtrate  blue;  if  the  precipitate  is  colourless,  PICRIC  ACID  may  be 
present,  and  should  be  tested  for;  if  coloured,  there  is  probably  a 
vegetable  colour  present. 


X^'^    Of   TSJ     '^^^ 

aSIVBr.cITY 


Aniline  xvd. 


, — ^Various  Colouj 


OoooMittatod  Solphiiile 


yelloi 


Aniline  Yiolel 


Aniline  new  violet 


Aniline  bine  (in- 
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Aniline  bine(wilnble). 


Diaaolves    dark 
to  brown. 


BiMolyee  blood-red.   fon. 

I 
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brown. 


Aniline  yellow. 
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Styphnio  md. 


ChryBMnmic  Mid. 


Li  coloured  blood-redl 
brown.  | 

T 


Dissolves  yellow. 


Dissolves  brownish-re 


DissolveBalmost  odour 


Aniline  orange. 


Havanna  brtwn. 


Vesuvin. 


Coralline. 


Dissolves  with  separat 
of  a  violet  powder. 


Dissolves  brownish. 


OlMolYtd  In  Soliihsrl 


Iodide  of  PotMsf 
Blnni 


No  precipitate^  r* 
slight  one. 


Blackish  preeipit 


Is  not  made  darker,     bnt  a  red 


Dissolves  brown. 


but  a  red 


Dissolves  yellow. 


No  precipitate. 


No  precipitate. 


No  precipitate. 


No  preoipifcate. 


No  precipitate. 


No  precipitate. 


No  predpitatSL 


No  precipitate. 
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withammonij 


)niaca 


Brown  colour  whi 
with  ammoniac^^ 


No  precipitate. 
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BiflsdlYe  out  the  ooloixrmg-matter  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  or  treat  the 
substance  itself  with  alcohol,  aUowine  it  to  remain  in  the  liquid,  and 
add  a  few  drojM  of  hydrochloric  acid:  a  red  coloar— LOGWOOD. 
Confirm  by  adding  to  an  alcoholic  solution  ammonia  and  then  alum  ; 
a  blue  or  violet  precipitate  should  result.  If  the  liquid  does  not  dis- 
0olTe  any  of  the  colour,  it  is  most  probably  Prussian  blue,  but  it  may 
aLw>  be  indigo.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  although  some  of  the  colour  is 
extracted,  yet  the  substance  still  remains  blue,  it  is  probably  ANI- 
LINE BLUE  or  INDIGO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  Add  strong  sul- 
phuricacid,  with  INDIGO-SULPHURIC  ACID,  no  change.  The 
colour  changes  into  a  yellow  or  reddish-brown  in  presence  of  ANI- 
LINE BLUE.  On  heating  with  sodium  carbonate  a^in,  INDIGO 
is  not  changed,  but  PRUSSIAN  BLUE  is  changed  into  yellow  or 
brown. 

VIOLET  AND  PURPLE  COLOURS. 

Heat  with  ammonium  sulphide. 

A.  The  tissue  is  bleached;  soluble  ANILINE  VIOLET,  MAGENTA,  with 

INDIGO  CARMINE.  These  two  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
action  of  boiling  alcohol:  SOLUBLE  VIOLET  remains  violet^ 
MAGENTA  becomes  red,  the  substance  becomes  brownish-red. 

Presence  of  MAUVE,  or  HOFFMAN'S  VIOLET.  These  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  colours  HOFF- 
MANN'S VIOLET  yellow,  but  MAUVE  becomes  purple. 

B.  Turns  olive  brown^ALKANET.    (Confirm  by  spectrum.) 

D.  Hardly  any  change.  Presence  of  ARCHIL,  ARCHIL  with  INDIGO, 
LOGWOOD,  or  MADDER. 

Boil  with  alcohol — 

€k  The  solution  is  pink,  and  changes  to  violet  on  the  addition  of  ammonia 
ARCHIL;  if  the  ARCHIL  is  accompanied  with  INDIGO,  hot 
chloroform  will  colour  blue. 

h.  Solution  in  alcohol  remains  colourless.  Heat  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add: 
LOGWOOD  is  coloured  red,  and  may  be  further  identified  by  test 
already  eiven;  if  INDIGO  is  associated  with  it,  hot  chloroform  will 
colour  blue.  With  hydrochloric  acid,  madder,  if  it  is  coloured  at  all, 
becomes  yellow. 

The  accompanying  Tables  will  also  be  found  usefal  in  the 
identification  of  organic  coloura 


THE  MINERAL  MATTERS  OR  « ASH "  OF  FOOD. 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  ASH  OP  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

§  65.  As  a  general  rule,  testing  the  ash  for  abnormal  metals 
and  alkaline  earths  is  necessary,  and  more  especially  if  the  ash 
present  any  unusual  character^  whether  in  weighty  colour,  or 
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solubility.  Leaving  for  the  present  the  special  tests,  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  constituents  which  require  to  be  determined 
for  the  purpose  of  the  food-analyst,  vary  according  to  the  par- 
ticular substance  under  examination,  e.  g. — 

In  all  substances,  the  percentage. 

In  such  fluids  as  milk,  the  aUuUine  phosphates  and  the  chlorides. 

In  seeds,  such  as  wheat,  cocoa,  Ace,  the  total  phosphoric  add. 

In  beer-ash,  the  amount  of  common  salt. 

In  bread-ash,  the  presence  or  absence  of  oZtcmtna,  magnesia^ 
and  proportion  of  sUica  to  alumina. 

In  tea-ash,  the  alkalinity^  the  iron,  the  silica,  and  proportion 
of  soluble  to  insoluhle  ash. 

In  coffee-ash,  likewise  the  proportion  of  soluble  to  insoluble 
ash,  but  the  presence  or  absence  of  silica  becomes  also  of  im- 
portance. 

From  these  illustrations  (which  might  be  multiplied)  it  follows 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  food-analyst,  the  general  constitution 
of  the  ash  will  be  sufficiently  known  when  the  following  deter- 
minations have  been  made  : — 


(1.) 

(2.) 


The  total  percentage  of  ash. 

The  total  percentage  of  ash  soluble  in  water. 
(3.)  The  total  percentage  of  ash  soluble  in  adud. 
(4.)  The  alkalinity  of  the  ash. 
(5.)  The  percentage  of  chlorine. 
(6.)  The  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid. 

(1.)  The  Total  Percentage  of  Ash, — Of  the  various  methods  of 
estimating  an  ash,  the  simplest  and  most  practical  appears  to  be 
— ^to  place  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  burnt  in  a 
capacious  platinum  dish,  and  to  consume  at  the  lowest  possible 
temperature  by  heating  with  a  ring  burner.*  The  quantity  to 
be  taken  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  ash  in  the  substances. 
For  example,  flour,  containing  only  *7  per  cent,  of  ash,  would  give 
with  50  grms.  '35  ash,  which  is  about  as  small  a  quantity  as  it 
is  possible  to  work  with  conveniently,  whilst  in  the  case  of 
coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  from  5  to  20  grms.  is  for  most  purposes 
ample. 

*  If  the  Bulphnric  acid  in  the  ash  is  not  to  bo  determined,  a  wide  glass 
tube  (such  as  the  chimney  of  a  commoii  parafiSn  lamp)  adjusted  over  the 
dish,  by  its  |)Owerful  up-drau^ht  /s^eatiy  expedites  the  operation ;  bnt  if  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  determiued,  the  impure  gas  of  commerce  renders  the 
results  too  high.  It  is,  however,  of  course  open  to  the  analyst  to  make  the 
gas  pass  through  a  proper  absorption-apparatus,  or  to  use  as  a  fnel,  alcohoL 
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(2.)  The  Soiuhle  Adh. — ^The  ash  is  boiled  up  two  or  three  times 
with  water  in  the  same  platinum  dish  ;  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
eraporated  to  dryness,  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  weighed. 

(3.)  The  Ash  Soluble  in  Add, — The  portion  of  ash  insoluble  in 
water  is  boiled  up  with  HCl,  and  filtered  from  the  sand;  the 
latter  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

(4.)  The  AlkaJiniiy  of  the  Ash. — The  solution  in  water  from  (2) 
is  coloured  with  cochineal,  and  titrated  with  d.  n.  acid  :  the  result 
nay  be  usually  expressed  as  potash. 

(6.)  ^?%c  Percentage  of  Chlorine. — The  determination  of  chlorine 
in  the  ash  usually  gives  results  too  low,  especially  if  the  sub- 
stance burnt  is  one,  like  bread,  of  difficult  combustion,  or  con- 
taining substances  which  decompose  chlorides  at  a  red  heat, 
l^otwithstanding  this  defect,  in  a  series  of  ashes  burnt  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  amount  of  chlorine  found  gives  fair 
comparative  results.  Should  there  be  any  special  necessity  for 
an  accurate  determination  of  chlorine,  no  volatilisation  will  occur 
in  the  combustion  of  most  artudes  of  food,  if  they  are  simply  well 
carbonised  and  not  burnt  to  a  complete  ash,  and  if  the  charcoal 
be  finely  powdered  and  extracted  with  plenty  of  boiling  water. 
The  chlorine  may  be  determined  gravimetrically  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  more  conveniently  by  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  using  as  an  indicator  neutral  chromate  of  potash.  Should 
alkaline  phosphates  be  present,  they  must  be  first  removed  by 
baryta  water. 

(6.)  The  Phosphoric  Add. — ^The  usual  method  of  determinii^ 
phosphoric  acid  is  to  dissolve  the  ash  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  remove  the  silica,  mix  the  acid  filtrate 
with  ammonia  in  excess,  redissolve  the  precipitated  earthy 
phosphates  by  acetic  acid,  filter  off  and  estimate  the  insoluble 
phosphate  of  iron  (and  alumina,  if  present),  precipitate  the  lime 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  then  in  the  fluid  (free  from  lime 
and  iron)  precipitate  the  phosphcnic  acid,  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia  mixture. 

§  66.  General  Method  of  Determming  aU  the  Constituents  of  an 
Ash. — The  best  method  of  determining  aU  the  constituents  of  an 
ordinary  ash  is  perhaps  as  follows: — A  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  ash  (from  5  to  10  grms.)  is  placed  in  a  fladk,  about  25  cc.  of 
water  added,  and  saturated  with  COg ;  the  liquid  is  now 
evaporated  to  dryness,  heated  with  a  smfidl  quantity  of  water  to 
dissolve  the  alkaline  salts — the  solution  is  filtered  through  a 
small  weighed  filter,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
saline  residue  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
calcium  sulphate  which  separates  out  filtered  through  a  weighed 
filter,  and  estimated ;  the  filtrate  from  this  is  put  in  a  tared  flask. 
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made  up  to  any  cooTenient  weight,  and  divided  into  fire  portioos 
bjf  weight,  viz. : — 

(I.)  For  OOy — This  is  most  aocnrately  determined  bj  tbe 
use  of  the  following  little 
apparatus  : — The  solution  is 
plficed  in  a  flask  A,  and  suffi- 
cient add  is  put  into  the  short 
test-tube  T,  to  more  than 
neutralise  the  carbonate.  A 
stout  glass  rod  is  passed 
through  the  doubly  perforated 
caoutchouc  cork,  and  supports 
the  little  tube  in  position. 
The  carbonate  solution  is  now 
I  boiled  until  steam  hisses  out 
of  the  tube  G  (which  it  is 
Fig- 19.  convenient  to  fumish  with  & 

Bunsen's  valve*),  G  is  then  placed  under  the  mouth  of  a 
graduated  measuring  tube  filled  with  mercury,  and  it  is  at 
once  seen  whether  all  the  air  is  expelled.  The  flame  is  with- 
drawn for  a  second,  and  the  glass  rod,  which  moves  quite  air- 
tight, is  palled  a  little  up,  so  as  to  allow  the  acid  tube  to  fall 
down  and  empty  its  contents  into  the  alkaline  fluid.  The  flajne 
is  again  placed  under  the  flask,  and  the  COj  boiled  out  into  the 
measuring  apparatus,  and  measured  in  the  ordinary  way.  Those 
who  are  not  provided  with  gas  apparatus  will  find  it  convenient 
to  jacket  their  eudiometer  with  a  tube  open  at  both  ends.  The 
lower  end  is  closed  by  the  mercury  in  the  bath  ;  the  upper  is 
placed  under  a  water-tap,  and  a  syphon  is  adjusted  so  as  to 
prevent  overflow.  In  this  way  the  gas  is  rapidly  cooled,  and  the 
whole  determination,  from  first  to  last,  need  not  take  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.t  Instead  of  boiling  the  solution  in  this 
way,  those  who  possess  the  mercury  pump  described  sad  figured 
at  page  70  (fig.  6),  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  make  the  flask 
vacuous,  then  upset  the  acid,  and  collect  the  gases  expelled. 

*  BoDaen's  vilve  is  mode  as  follow!  :  Talce  a  piece  of  rather  thick-wtlled 
india-rubber  tuUng,  saj,  three  inches  in  length ;  voA  it,  by  the  ud  of  a 
little  Bpirit,  on  to  uiy  wooden  rod  which  is  of  anfficient  size  to  stretch  it 
well  ;  then  with  t>  sharp  chisel,  by  a  siDgle  blow,  cut  a  loagitudiual  alit ;  if 
well  made,  it  allows  air  to  go  one  way  with  the  graateat  ease,  bat  effeo- 
toolly  prevents  a  return. 

■f-  Mach  iugeDuity  has  been  expended  on  the  estimation  of  carbon  dioxide; 
and  the  old  method  of  eatimating  ia  light  gloss  apparatus,  by  the  loss  of 
weiffht,  ia  quite  forsaken.  The  method  given  in  tbe  former  editioQ  of  tiiis 
work  was  to  absorb  the  COi  in  a  clear  solution  of  ammoniacal  caldnm  chloride^ 
collect  the  precipitated  calciiun  carbonate  and  titrate  it  with  d.  n.  add. 
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(2.)  For  the  snlphaiic  acid,  determined  by  chloride  of  barium. 

(3.)  For  the  phosphoric  add,  determined  as  magnesian  pyro- 
phosphate. 

(4.)  For  the  chlorine,  by  precipitation  as  silver  chloride. 

(5.)  For  the  alkalies,  by  boiling  in  a  platinum  dish  with  slight 
excess  of  baryta  water,  filtering,  getting  rid  of  the  excess  of 
baryta  by  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  dryness,  converting  the  alkalies  into  chlorides,  and 
determining  their  relative  proportion  from  their  total  weight 
and  their  content  in  chlorine.  This  completes  the  analysis  of 
the  soluble  portion  of  the  ash. 

The  insoluble  will  contain  lime,  magnesia,  ferric  oxide,  alumina 
if  present,  silica,  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  carbonic  acids. 

The  main  portion  of  the  insoluble  ash  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  freed  from  sDica  in  the  usual  way,  evaporated  again  to  dry- 
ness in  a  porcelain  basin,  dilute  nitric  acid  added  until  the  bases 
are  completely  dissolved,  and  strong  fuming  nitric  acid  added, 
until  the  solution  begins  to  be  turbid  from  the  sepaitition  of  calcic 
nitrate.  The  turbidity  is  now  destroyed  by  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  the  solution  warmed,  and  tinfoil  added  in  small  por- 
tions at  a  time,  in  weight  about  equal  to  the  amount  of  ash  taken. 
When  the  tin  is  fully  oxidised,  the  solution  is  evaporated  nearlt/ 
to  dryness,  water  is  added,  and  the  solution  filtered ;  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  retained  in  the  precipitate — the  bases  are  all  in 
the  filtrata  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  strong  potash 
solution,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  freed  from  tin  by 
bydric  sulphide,  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  filtered  if  any 
further  sulphide  of  tin  separates,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  deter- 
mined  by  magnesia  mixture  and  ammonia.* 

The  filtrate  from  the  tin  phosphate  must  be  freed  from  lead 
(if  the  tin  originally  contained  lead)  by  hydrlc  sulphide,  con- 
centrated, the  iron  and  alumina  separated  and  determined  by 
ammonia,  the  manganese  separated  as  binoxide  by  bromine- 
water,  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia  as  oxalate,  and  the  mag- 
nesia determined  in  the  usual  way  as  pyrophosphate. 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  insoluble  ash  must  also  be  taken 
for  the  carbon  dioxide,  sulphuric  acid,  and  sand.  The  carbon 
dioxide  is  determined  in  the  manner  already  described. 

jumg  as  an  indicator  cochineaL  Another  method  which  has  been  proposed, 
is  to  make  a  combustion  of  the  sabstance  with  potassic  bichromate,  and 
absorb  the  COs  in  the  usual  way  in  potash  bulbs.  A  third,  is  to  let  the 
ifcid  drop  from  a  separating  funnel  on  to  the  carbonates,  and  absorb  the  CO^ 
as  in  the  last^  an  aspirator  and  drying  tubes  hems  used.  (Annalen  der 
Chtmie,  clxsivi.  136-144.)  All  of  these  methods,  in  tne  author's  opinion,  ara 
inferior  to  that  nven  above  in  the  text. 
*  Thorpes  "  QuantiUtive  Analysis."    Ixmd. ,  1877. 
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The  prooess  just  given  is  not  quite  accurate  with  regard  to  the 
estimation  of  the  alkalies  ;  for  Bunge  *  has  shown  that  sinoe  the 
alkalies  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  alkaline  earths,  a 
watery  extract  of  the  ash  gives  low  results.  For  example,  Bunge 
incinerated  300  oc.  of  cow's  milk  ;  from  a  watery  extract  of  the 
ash  he  obtained 

KjO  -5436,  Na^O  0700 ; 

^while  from  a  subsequent  nitric  acid  extract  of  the  same  ash, 

KgO  -0937,  Na^O  01162. 

If  chlorides  of  the  alkalies  be  heated  with  tribasic  phosphate 
of  lime,  the  soda  is  specially  likely  to  combine  with  the  lime  in 
insoluble  combination — ^in  far  less  proportion  the  potash. 

Bunge  recommends  the  following  method : — ^The  watery  ex- 
tract is  decomposed  with  baryta  water  until  a  £lm  forms  on  the 
surface  of  the  solution,  the  mixture  is  warmed  and  filtered  hot. 
The  excess  of  baryta  is  got  rid  of  by  CO^,  subsequent  wanning, 
and  filtration ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  the 
residue  gently  ignited,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  filtered  through 
a  small  filter,  and  evaporated  with  HCl  in  a  small  platinum 
dish.  The  chlorides  are  then  ignited,  weighed,  and  separated 
by  platinum  chloride. 

The  hydrochloric  or  nitric  solution  of  the  insoluble  portion  of 
the  ash  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish,  the  residue 
again  dissolved  in  a  little  of  the  acid  and  water,  treated  like  the 
former  with  baryta  water,  and  filtered  hot.  Ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  are  now  added,  the  liquid  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  ignited  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature.  The  residue  still  containing  a  trace  of 
alkaline  ejirth,  is  extracted  with  water,  evaporated  with  oxalic 
acid,  ignited  again,  taken  up  with  water,  filtered,  evaporated  in 
a  small  platinum  dish,  ignited  again,  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
and  lastly,  evaporated  with  HCl,  and  the  alkaline  salts  separated 
by  bichloride  of  platinum. 

Since  a  determination  of  the  ash  only  gives  those  mineral  sub- 
stances which  are  fixed  in  the  fire,  and  destroys  nitrates,  and 
changes  oxalates,  cibrates,  and  tartrates  into  carbonates,  while 
other  constituents,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  undergo  a  new 
arrangement,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  ingenious  method 
recommended  by  E.  Laugierf  in  the  analysis  of  sugar,  would  not 
be  applicable  in  several  cases. 

*  Liebig's  AnncUen  der  Chimie  u,  PAarmocitf,  April  16,  1874. 
+  Compt.  rend.,  buzTu.  1088-1090. 
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M.  Langier  takes  two  portions  of  sugar,  one  for  tiie  ash,  tiiB 
other  for  the  organic  acids,  the  latter  being  exactly  double  the 
quantity  of  the  former.  To  the  larger  quantity  of  the  sample, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  set  free  the  or- 
ganic acids ;  the  acidified  sugar  is  mixed  with  pumice  stone  and 
exhausted  with  ether ;  half  of  the  ethereal  solution  is  added  to 
the  ajsh  obtained  from  the  smaller  portion,  and  evaporated  down 
upon  it  and  weighed.  By  this  means  M.  Laugier  thinks  that  he 
reconstructs  the  original  salts  in  the  sugar.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  entirely  true.  The  other  half  of  the  eiher  solution  is 
titrated  with  an  alkali 

METHODS  OF  ESTIMATING  NITROGEN  AND  NITROGENOUS 

SUBSTANCES  IN  FOODS. 

§  66a.  A  complete  analysis  of  foods,  especially  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  their  dietetic  value,  necessitates  the  following 
<ietenninations : — 

1.  Total  nitrogen. 

2.  Nitrogen  as  albumen. 

3.  Nitrogen  as  acid-amines. 

4.  Nitrogen  as  amido  acide. 

5.  l^itrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

Total  WUrogen, — The  method  of  burning  oi^nic  subatBcnces 
with  copper  oxide  and  copper,  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  nitrogen  as 
a  gas,  and  also  the  other  well-known  method,  by  which  the 
substance  is  mixed  with  soda  lime  and  burned,  so  as  to  decom- 
pose the  nitrogenous  substances  into  ammonia,  are  both  too 
well  known  to  be  farther  described.  At  the  present  time, 
nitrogen  is  most  frequently  determined  by  Kjeldahl's  process. 
From  1  to  2  grms.  of  the  substance  are  placed  in  a  fiask  of  hard 
glass,  of  about  500  cc.  capacity,  and  moistened  with  20  cc.  of 
a  mixture  of  3  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
2  volumes  of  ITordhausen  acid,  and  a  bead  of  quicksilver  is 
added.  The  flask  is  closed  with  a  glass  marble,  and  heated  on 
an  asbestos  millboard,  or  on  a  sandbath,  until  the  mass  boils ; 
tt  is  kept  gently  boiling  until  a  clear  solution  is  effected ;  this 
usually  takes  from  one  to  several  hours ;  the  flask  is  then  allowed 
to  cool,  the  contents  are  diluted  with  double  their  bulk  of  water, 
and  alkalised  with  80  cc.  of  soda  lye,  of  sp.  gr.  1-36 ;  25  cc.  of  a  4 
per  centb  solution  of  potassium  sulphide,  or  so  much  of  the  latter 
as  will  precipitate  all  mercury  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  are  also 
added,  and,  lastly,  a  little  fine  zinc  powder.  The  liquid  is  now 
distilled,  with  special  precautions,  into  a  flask  containing  from 
10  to  20  cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid.  The  special  precautions 
nudnly  consist  in  adapting  a  tube  with  a  bulb  to  the  condensing 
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tube;  with  such  a  bulb  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  fixed 
alkali  to  be  carried  over  mechanically.  After  about  100  cc.  are 
distilled  over,  the  normal  sulphuric  acid  is  titrated  back,  using, 
as  an  indicator,  cochineal  with  normal  soda  solution,  diluted 
one-fourth.  The  difference  found  between  the  amount  of  alkali 
required  to  neutralise  an  equal  bulk  of  normal  sulphuric  acid, 
beifore  and  after  distillation,  is  reckoned  as  ammonia  and  cal- 
culated into  nitrogen. 

Estimation  of  the  Nitrogen  from  Albumen, — The  method  of 
Stutzer  is  probably  the  best.  From  1  to  2  grms.  of  the  finely 
divided  substance  are  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  100  ca  of 
water,  or,  if  the  substance  contains  much  starch,  it  is  simply 
digested  on  the  water  bath  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  then 
from  0'3  to  0*4  grm.  of  moist  hydrate  of  copper  is  added,  and, 
after  cooling,  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  Swedish  filter  paper, 
the  filter  washed  with  water,  and  the  residue  with  the  filter 
submitted  to  Kjeldahl's  process.  The  ammonia  thus  obtained 
is  considered  to  be  derived  from  albumen  only,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  nitrogen  and  that  from  Stutzer's  process 
gives  non-albuminoid  nitrogen,  which  is  sufficient  for  most 
purposes.  Should  the  substance  contain  difficultly  soluble 
alkaloids,  it  is  first  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  acidified  with 
acetic  acid  and  heated  to  boiling,  the  alcohol  decanted  off  as  far 
as  possible,  and  the  residue  washed  with  a  little  warm  alcohol ; 
then  the  substance  is  treated  as  before  with  water  and  copper 
hydrate. 

EstirruUion  of  Non-Albuminoid  Nitrogen. — 10  grms.  of  the 
substance  are  boiled  with  about  300  cc.  of  weak  alcohol  (40 
per  cent.),  acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  the  flask 
being  connected  with  an  upright  condenser.  The  boiling  should 
continue  for  about  one  and  a-half  to  two  hours ;  the  liquid  is 
then  cooled,  filtered,  and  made  up  to  a  definite  bulk,  of  which 
aliquot  parts  are  taken  for  the  following  determinations : — 

1.  Estimation  of  Ammonia, — One-third  of  the  fluid  extract  is 
evaporated  down  to  50  cc.,  cooled,  some  recently  calcined 
magnesia  added,  placed  in  a  small  flask  attached  to  a  tube 
loosely  packed  with  glass  wool,  moistened  with  10  cc.  of 
normal  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  air  evacuated  by  a  mercury 
or  a  good  water  pump,  and  after  a  vacuum  has  been  obtained, 
a  clip  is  put  on  the  india-rubber  tube  connecting  the  apparatus 
with  the  pump,  and  the  apparatus  put  on  one  side  for  three 
days.  By  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  any 
ammonia  in  the  apparatus  will  have  evaporated  and  have  been 
condensed  in  the  glass  wool  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
the  glass  wool  tube  is  now  disconnected,  and  the  wool  washed 
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with  a  little  distilled  water,  the  acid  water  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water  bath,  and  the  ammonium  chloride  deter- 
mined by  the  well-known  method  of  precipitation  with  platinum 
chloride. 

2.  EstimoUicm  of  Amido-acid  Amide  Nitrogen. — Another  third 
of  the  extract  is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (7  to  8  cc. 
of  strong  acid  added  to  every  100  cc.  of  liquid  extract)  for  from 
one  and  a-half  to  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  liquid 
is  cooled  and  treated  with  hypobromite  of  soda  in  a  nitrometer, 
and  the  resulting  gas  measured. 

The  difiference  between  the  nitrogen  found  by  the  first  process 
and  that  by  the  second  process  equals  the  nitrogen  as  amido- 
acid  amide. 

3.  Estimation  of  Amido-acid  Nitrogen, — Another  portion  of 
the  liquid  extract  is  also  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
cooled  and  subjected  in  a  suitable  apparatus  to  the  action  of 
sodic  nitrite.  The  resulting  gas  is  submitted  in  a  Hempel's 
burette  to  strong  alkaline  permanganate,  which  absorbs  both 
NO  and  COj,  and  leaves,  if  the  operation  has  been  properly  con- 
ducted, only  nitrogen ;  the  gas  is  measured  in  the  usual  way. 

Since  nitrite  evolves  nitrogen  from  both  amido-acid  amides 
and  acid  amides,  the  nitrogen  of  2  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  nitrogen  evolved  in  3. 

By  the  processes  described  the  following  are  estimated : — 

1.  Ammonia. 

2.  Nitrogen  of  amido-acid  amides  from  difference  between  Nos.  1  and  2. 

3.  The  nitrogen  from  amido-acids  from  the  difference  between  Nob.  2 

and  3. 
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STARCHY  AKD  SACCHARnTE  SUBSTANCES. 

§  67.  The  carbo-hydrates  are  divided  into  three  great  groups, 
viz.,  that  of  grape  sugar,  that  of  the  saccharoses,  and  that  of 
cellulose.  They  mostly  contain  6,  or  a  multiple  of  6,  atoms  of 
carbon ;  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  2  :  1 — 
that  is,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  constituents  of  water. 
Recently,  however,  sugars  have  been  synthetically  formed  con- 
taining 3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  and  9  carbon  atoms. 

I.  The  Grape  Sugcer  Grtmp, 

To  this  group  belong  sugars  containing  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9 
carbon  atoms,  known  under  the  names  of  trioses,  tetroses,  pent- 
oses, hexoses,  octoses,  and  nonoses.  These  possess  the  following^ 
general  properties : — 

1.  They  are  all  easily  oxidisable,  and  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

2.  Most  of  the  glucoses  under  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids 
form  levulinic  acid  with  humus  substances. 

3.  Warming  with  acetic  acid  and  phenyl-hydrazine  they  all 
form  more  or  less  difficultly  soluble  and  crystalline  ^^osazones" 

The  formation  of  osazones  takes  place  in  two  stages ;  firsts  one 
molecule  of  the  sugar  unites  by  means  of  its  aldehyde  or  ketone 
group  with  one  molecule  of  phenyl-hydrazine  to  form  the  easily 
soluble  hydrazone,  thus  : — 

Sugar.  Phenyl-hydraztne. 

CH30H[CH(OH)]3CH(OH)COH     +     H^N .  NHCCcH,) 

Hydrazone. 
=     CHaOH[CH(OH)]3CH(OH)CH 

li 

N— NHCCeHfi)     +    HjO 

with  separation  of  one  molecule  of  water.  Then,  in  presence  of 
an  excess  of  phenyl-hydrazine,  another  molecule  of  phenyl-hy- 
drazine unites  with  the  hydrazone  with  separation  of  a  molecule 
of  water  and  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  thus: — 

Hydrazone. 
CH,(0H)[CH(0H)]8CH(0H)CH     +     CeHsNH— NH, 

II 

N-NHCCeHi) 

GlncosazoDe. 

=     CH2(OH)[CH(OH)]3C— CH     +     H,     +     H,0 

II      II 
CoHaNH— N    N— NHC0H5 
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llie  osazones  are  distingnialied  from  each  other  by  their  differ- 
ences of  solubility  and  their  melting-point ;  glucosazone  melts  at 
205",  lactosazone  at  200°,  galactosazone  at  193**,  maltosazone  at 
206**,  arabinosazone  at  160*",  and  sorbinazone  at  164°. 

4.  The  glucoses  all  form  additive  compounds  with  hydria 
cjanide,  the  cyanide  thus  formed  being  converted,  by  the  action 
of  saponifying  agents,  into  acids,  which  acids  on  reduction  yield 
aldehydes ;  these  are  true  sugars. 

5.  Several,  not  all,  of  the  glucoses  are  capable  of  fermentation. 
An  example  of  a  triose  is  glycerose,  CjH^Og ;  of  a  tetrose  is 

erythrose,  C^HgO^;  of  a  pentose  is  arabinose,  C5H1QO5;  th& 
bexoses  are  glucose,  mannose,  fructose,  and  galactosa 

II.  The  Cane  Suffar  Group, 

To  this  group  belong  sugars  of  the  formula  CtgHg^Oji — e.g.^ 
cane  sugar,  milk  sugar,  maltose,  and  sugars  of  the  formula 
^18^82^16  (raflinose). 

III.  The  Carbo-hydrates. 

To  this  group  belong  the  so-called  polysaccharides,  cellulose^ 
starch,  glycogen,  gummy  matters,  and  dextrin. 

Cane  Sugar y  Q-^^^EL^^y^  occurs  in  a  very  large  number  of 
plants,  bat  is  only  manufactured  from  beet-root,  the  sugar-cane, 
sorghum,  and  the  sugar-maple.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  is. 
+  66 '5.  It  crystallises  from  its  solutions  in  water  or  dilute 
alcohol  in  anhydrous  crystals,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is 
1'606.  It  is  soluble  in  one-third  of  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
is  very  soluble  in  hot;  in  absolute  alcohol  it  is  insoluble,  the 
solubility  rising  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  alcohoL 
Thus,  according  to  Scheibler,  the  numbers  in  Table  lY.  are  the- 
percentages  of  sugar  dissolved,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  at  the  common  temperature  of  14°. 

When  solutions  of  sugar  are  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids^ 
the  sugar  is  split  up  into  two  glucoses  :  the  one  rotating  to  the 
right,  hence  named  dextrose,  the  other  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarised  light,  to  the  left — levulose.*  Long  boiling  with  water 
has,  to  a  slight  degree,  the  same  effect,  and  it  is  also  shown  in  the 
action  of  ferments,  when  exposed  to  light.  An  uncorked  solution 
of  sugar  (or  one  imperfectly  sealed)  will  in  a  few  days,  according 
to  the  temperature,  show  some  degree  of  inversion.  But  a  boiled 
solution  of  sugar,  which,  while  actually  boiling,  has  been  her- 

*To  this  mixture  of  dextrose  and  levulose,  the  term  ** invert  sugar"  is 
applied,  because  the  polaoisatlon  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  cane  sugar  ;  for 
althovgh  gluooBe  rotates  to  the  right  and  levulose  to  the  left,  yet  the  latter 
is  so  much  stronger  that  the  solution  polarises  to  the  left. 
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TABLE  IV.— SOLUBILITY  OF  SUGAR  IN  ALCOHOL  OF 

DIFFERENT  STRENGTHS. 


Per  cent  alcohol.        ^ 

1  oc  of  the  Bolntioii 
contain 

Specific  gnTitr  of  the 
wtorated  BolatioiL 

0    .        .        , 

85*8        ..        .     1-3248 

5    .        .        . 

82-4 

... 

10    .        .        . 

79-4 

1-2991 

15    .        .        . 

76-5 

•  •  • 

20    .        .        . 

73-4        . 

1-236 

25    .        .        , 

69-8 

1              *** 

30    .        .        . 

66^ 

.    1-2293 

35    . 

61-6 

•                 •* 

40    .        .        , 

667 

.     11823 

45    .        .        , 

51-6 

1               •  •  « 

50    .        .        , 

45-7 

.     1-1294 

55    .        .        . 

39-6 

»               •  ■  • 

60    .        .        . 

32-9 

.     1-050 

65    .        •        < 

25-6 

•                                •■  V 

70    .        .        . 

17-8 

.    0-9721 

75    .        .        , 

11-2 

i                   ■•  * 

80    .        .        . 

6-4 

.    0-8931 

85    . 

2-7 

»        ••  ■ 

90    . 

0-7 

.    0*8369 

95    .        .        . 

0-2 

»        ••• 

97-4 

0-08      . 

.        ..• 

100    ..        . 

000 

■        ..* 

metically  sealed,  will  keep  unchanged  for  years.  Citric  acid  in 
a  2  per  cent  solution  readily  inverts  cane  sugar;  it  does  not  act 
on  milk  sugar,  a  fact  utilised  in  the  detection  and  determination 
of  mixtures  of  these  sugars.* 

Carbon  dioxide,  especially  under  pressure,  inverts  sugar,  f 
Pure  cane  sugar,  if  free  from  glucose,  undergoes  no  change  of 
colour  when  boiled  with  the  alkalies ;  if,  however,  glucose  be 
present,  there  is  a  very  decided  change. 

Sugar  forms  a  few  well  established  compounds  with  bases,  and 
many  with  salts.  The  most  definite  of  the  sugar  compounds 
combined  with  bases  are  those  which  it  forms  with  baryta  and 
lime.  If  a  solution  of  sugar  be  boiled  down  with  sulphide  of 
barium  or  baryta,  a  sandy  precipitate  forms,  having  the  com- 
position Ci^H^jO^jBaO ;  and  on  decomposition  of  this  with  COj, 
pure  sugar  is  obtained.  A  commercial  process  based  upon  this 
reaction  is  in  use  in  order  to  recover  the  sugar  from  molasses, 
and  it  may  be  employed  in  certain  cases  in  the  laboratory  with 
advantage. 

There  is  a  monobasic  lime  sucrate  (Cj^HssO^^CaO)  corre- 
sponding to  the  barium  compound,  and  a  tribetf  ic  sucrate  of  lime 

*  Stokes  and  Bodmer,  Analyst,  z.  62-65. 

t  V.  Lippmann,  Ding,  Pcly.  /.,  cczzzvij.  146-163. 
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(OijHgsOi^dCaO).  Crystalline  compounds  are  also  eaailj  obtained 
-with  certain  sodium  salts ;  thus,  there  is  a  chloride  of  sodium 
compound  C^Ho^O^NaCLSHgO;  and  another  having  the  formula 
^C||H2oOi^3NaC1.4H20.  An  iodide  of  sodium  compound  maj 
be  obtained  in  lavge  crystals  having  the  following  composition : 
^0i2H22^ii3NaIH2O.  ^ 

Sugar  heated  to  IGO*"  melts  to  a  colourless  liquid;  on  cooling, 
the  melted  mass  is  at  first  clear  and  transparent,  but  in  a  little 
tune  it  becomes  crystalline  and  opaque.  At  about  170"*  to  180** 
it  loses  water,  and  is  said  to  be  transformed  into  dextrose  and 
levulosan ;  as  the  heat  is  increased,  water  is  continually  being 
lost,  and  more  or  less  brown  products  are  formed  (see  "  Caramel," 
p.  108).  If  sugar  is  fused  with  zinc  chloride,  a  liquid  is  obtained 
which  yields,  on  distillation,  aldehyde,  acetone,  metacetone, 
formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  furfurol,  and  apparently  mesityl  oxide ; 
carbon  dioxide,  carbon  oxide,  and  hydrocarbons  are  also  formed ; 
and  there  is  also  a  sublimation  of  crystals,  h^xmethylbenzene, 
Cj(CH3)^     {JLvppmam/n^ 

Bromine,  according  to  E.  Beichardt,  transforms  one-third  ot 
cane  sugar  into  gluconic  acid,  one-third  into  glucose,  and  the 
remainder  into  gum. 

§  68.  AdtUterations  of  Sugar, — ^Loaf  sugar  is,  as  a  rule,  chemi- 
cally pure.  It  is  probably,  indeed,  the  purest  food-substance  in 
commerce,  and  a  large  quantity  may  be  burnt  up  without 
obtaining  a  trace  of  nitrogen,  and  without  leaving  any  residue. 
The  only  sugars  that  may  be  impure  are  the  "  raw  "  sugars. 

The  adulterations  of  sugar  usually  enumerated  are :  Glucose 
or  starch  sugar,  sugar  of  milk,  dextrin,  chalk,  plaster,  sand,  and 
various  sp«cies  of  flour;  few  of  these  have  been  found  of  late 
years.  A  new  adulteration  is  the  colouring  of  sugars  with  yellow 
And  yellow-brown  aniline  dyes;  this  is  somewhat  common.  The 
detection  is  on  the  principles  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  Colouring- 
matters.  One  of  these  dyed  sugars  is  at  once  detected  by 
moistening  the  sugar  with  hydrochloric  acid;  a  red  colour  is 
immediately  produced. 

To  detect  glucose  (dextrose)  in  the  presence  of  other  sugars, 
B.  Bottger*  mixes  the  solution  with  au  equal  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  solution  [1  of  the  salt  to  3  of  water],  and  then 
lulds  a  little  basic  bismuth  nitrate,  boils,  noticing  whether  there 
is  any  blackening,  which  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  dextrose. 

£.  Brucket  has  modified  this  method,  so  as  to  eliminate  any 
blackening  (which  might  occur  from  the  sulphur  in  albuminous 
matters),  by  using  potassium  bismuth  nitrate,  which  precipitates 
albumen.      The  reagent  is  made  by  dissolving  basic  bismuth 

*  Joum,  fdr  prakt,  Chem,,  Izx.  432. 

t  Wien  Akad.  Ber.,  1875,  62.  10 
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nitrate  in  a  hot  solution  of  potasaic  iodide  with  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  albumen  precipitated  by  the  re-agent  is 
of  course  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  is  boiled. 

The  simplest  and  best  method,  however,  of  detecting  starch 
sugar  when  mixed  mechanically  with  cane  sugar,  is  undoubtedly 
that  recommended  by  P.  Casamajor.*  The  suspected  sugar  is 
thoroughly  dried,  and  is  then  treated  with  methyl-alcohol  which 
has  been  saturated  with  starch  sugar.  100  cc.  of  methylic  alcohol 
of  50®  strength  dissolves  about  57  grms.  of  starch  sugar,  the  100 
cc.  becoming  in  volume  133  cc.  Such  a  saturated  solution 
dissolves  cane  sugar  readily  enough,  but  leaves  starch  sugar 
undissolved.  Aftei*  stirring  the  sugar  in  the  methylic  alcohol 
for  about  two  minutes,  the  residue  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
clear  solution  decanted.  The  residue  is  now  washed  with  the 
same  solution,  and  after  stirring  and  allowing  the  residue  to 
settle  again,  if  starch  sugar  were  present  there  will  remain  a 
certain  quantity  of  chalky  white  specks,  accompanied  by  a  fine 
deposit  of  starch  sugar.  By  collecting  this  on  a  filter,  and 
washing  rapidly  with  nearly  absolute  methyl,  approximate 
quantitative  results  may  be  obtained. 

The  best  method  of  detecting  dextrin  when  mixed  with 
sugar,  has  been  specially  studied  by  Scheibler.t  He  took  a 
sugar  which  gave  the  following  numbers  to  analysis  : — 

Per  cent 
Water, 3*35 

XVSu,  •  a  ■  •  •  •  •  X/.'* 

Organic  roatter, 2*32 

Sugar, 92*60 

and  mixed  this  sugar  with  various  proportions  of  dextrin — from 
1  to  3  per  cent. — and  examined  the  behaviour  of  the  sugar,  both 
optically  and  chemically.  The  polarisation  indicated  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  cane  sugar : — 

0*0        0*5        1-0        2*0        3*0  per  cent,  dextrin 
92*6      93-4      94-0      956      9G'3        „        sugar. 

Thus,  a  sugar  adulterated  with  3  per  cent.,  if  examined  optically^ 
-would  indicate  96*3  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar  instead  of  92*6.  On 
inverting  the  sugar,  there  were  great  discrepancies,  quite  enough 
to  make  even  an  inexperienced  observer  suspect  something 
wrong.    Thus  with  the  same  amounts  of  dextrin,  the  pure  sugar 

•  ChemiccU  Hewft,  1880. 

+  «  The  Sugar  CaneJ'    1871,  p.  469. 
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showing,   before  inversion,  9G-3  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  after 
invei-sion,  67*0 : — 

0*5  1*0  2-0  OO  per  cent,  dextrine. 

Direct,  93-4        WO       95*6        96-3        „        sugar. 

After  inversion,  80  4        78  0        731        670 


»»  t9 


It  was  no  use  to  experiment  beyond  3  per  cent.,  because  it 
"was  then  impossible  to  clarify  the  solution  by  lead  acetate 
suflficiently  for  the  purposes  of  optical  analysis.  Scheibler 
snmmarised  his  results  as  follows  :  Dextrin  may  be  detected  by 
its  thus  raising  the  degree  of  rotation,  by  the  great  difference  of 
the  results  before  and  after  inversion,  by  the  blue  colour  it  gives 
with  iodine  (although  there  are  dextrins  which,  when  added 
to  sugar,  may  show  this  test  imperfectly),  by  the  impossibility 
of  clarifying  the  liquid  should  any  amount  be  present,  by  lead 
acetate,  and  lastly,  by  partial  separation  of  the  dextrin  by 
animal  charcoal. 

Insoluble  mineral  matters,  such  as  sand,  present  in  low-class 
sugars  as  an  impurity,  may  be  readily  detected  by  simple 
solotion  of  the  sugar  and  filtration.  Gummy  matters  may 
also  be  separated  by  precipitation  by  alcohol  in  the  way  to  be 
described  in  the  article  on  "Tea;"  mineral  matters,  generally, 
may  be  detected  in  the  ash.  Beet  sugars,  and  to  a  less  degree  cane 
sugars,  will  contain  a  large  amount  of  potassic  and  sodic  carbon- 
ates, arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  citrates,  malates, 
oxalates,  &c.  Beet  sugars  may  also  contain  nitrates.  Cane 
sugar  leaves  an  ash  containing  but  little  soda,  with  much  more 
lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  alumina.  Thus,  the  following  is  the 
ash  of  raw  cane  and  beet  sugars,  obtained  in  the  following 
manner :  All  the  mineral  matters  in  the  sulphuric  acid  residue 
of  a  large  sugar  factory  were  kept  for  a  whole  year,  and  analysed 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  course  the  carbonates,  nitrates,  and 
chlorides  have  all  been  decomposed,  and  the  analysis  is  true 
only  witli  regard  to  the  bases. 

Oaoe  Sagftr  Adi.   Beet  Sagvr  AA. 
Per  cent  Per  cent 

Potash, 28*79  34]9 

Soda, -87  1112 

lime, 8*83  3*60 

Mapesia,        .        .        .        .  2*73  '16 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alnmininm,  6*90  "28 

Solphnric  acid  [anhyd.],  .        .  43*65  48*85* 

Dividing  each  factor  of  the  ash  of  the  beet  sugar  by  that  of  Hie 
cane,  we  get  the  following  proportions  for  the  bases : — 

*  J.  Wallace,  Ch£m,  NewSy  zzxvij.  75, 
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Cana.     Beet. 

Potash 1  119 

Soda,            1  1278 

lime, 1  '41 

MagDeaia 1  '06 

Ozidea  of  iron  and  alnmininm,      .        .  1  *04 

In  other  words,  the  potash  is  almost  eqnal  in  the  tvo  ashes,  but 
there  is  nearly  thirteen  times  more  soda  in  beet  ash  than  in  cane 
sugar  ash ;  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  alominium, 
.are  in  very  small  quantities  in  beet  sugar  ash. 

An  analysis  of  the  ash  of  a  Demerara  cane  sugar  growing  near 
the  sea-coast,  by  Dr.  Wallace,  is  as  follows : — 

Per  cent 

Potaah, 2910 

Soda, 1-04 

lime, 16*10 

Magnesia, 3*76 

Sulphuric  anhydride, 23*75 

Phosphoric  acid, 5*59 

Chlorine, 4*15                  < 

Carbon  dioxide^ 4*06 

Iron  i)erozide,      •••...  *65 

Alumina, *65 

SiHca 12-38 

10103 
Deduct  oxygen  =  chlorine,         •       •        •  '93 

100-10 

If  sugar  be  ever  adulterated  by  any  of  the  starches,  so  clumsy 
a  fraud  is  readily  detected  by  a  microscopical  examination,  and 
the  use  of  iodine  to  the  residue  obtained  by  dissolving  the  sugar 
in  cold  water,  and  then  filtering. 

§  69.  F^LU  Analysis  of  Sugar, — The  full  analysis  of  a  raw 
sugar  consists  in  : — 

1.  Determination  of  the  water  driven  off  at  a  heat  not  exceed- 
ing 65°  to  60**. 

2.  An  optical  estimation  before  and  after  inversion. 

3.  Titration  with  copper  oxide  before  and  after  inversion. 

4.  Estimation  of  the  organic  acids  by  treating  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  shaking  up  this  acid  extract  in  the  tube  figured  at  page 
69  with  ether,  until  it  has  dissolved  out  all  the  organic  acids. 

5.  Titration  of  the  organic  acids  with  d.  n.  soda  or  potash. 

6.  Estimation  of  any  insoluble  matter,  whether  organic  or 
inorganic. 

7.  Estimation  of  the  ash  and  its  constituents. 
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It  may  also  be  necessary  to  estimate  the  matters  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate;  it  would  be,  however,  quite  sufficient 
for  commercial,  and,  indeed,  for  most  purposes,  to  merely 
estimate  the  percentage  of  cane  sugar,  firuit  sugar  (if  present), 
water,  and  organic  matter,  or  water  and  ash,  as  in  the  following 
analyses : — 


TABLE  V.-COMPOSmON  OF  RAW  BEET-ROOT  SUGARS 

OF  GOOD  QUALTTT. 


Oane 

Clonic 

X7&tAr 

Sugar 
Per  cent 

Matter. 
Percent 

TV  MMSr. 

Per  cent. 

1.  Clear  li^ht  mixed  prodnct,   . 

85  0 

1-6 

20 

2.  light  mixed  product,    . 

93  0 

2-0 

2-3 

3.  Half  white,  Ist  product, 

94-3 

2-3 

2-5 

4.  light  mixed  product^    . 

93-5 

2-4 

3-3 

D»            ff                   y,                          y,                       •                     •                  ■ 

94-4 

31 

2-2 

6.  Half  white,  l8t  product. 

961 

2-3 

3-4 

7.  Clear  white,  Ist  product, 

92-0 

3-7 

2-8 

S.  Light  mixed,  Ist  product, 

■ 

93-5 

3  0 

2-8 

9.  Clear  light  mixed,  Ist  product^     . 

92  0 

2-3 

2-6 

10.  Clear  light,  Ist  product, 

931 

3-3 

3  0 

11.  Clear  light,  1st  product. 

940 

3-0 

2-9 

12.  Clear  yellow  mixed  prodnct. 

92  0 

3  0 

2-3 

13.  Yellow  mixed  product. 

920 

2-4 

3-5 

14  Clear  yellow  mixed  product, 

92  0 

3-2 

31 

1&  Clear  yellow,  1st  product,    . 

93-7 

2-6 

2-8 

16u  Yellowish  mixed  product,     . 

91-8 

2-9 

3-6 

17.  Yellow  mixed  product, 

930 

3-5 

2-7 

lo.            ,,            ,,                  t>             •            • 

93-4 

2-9 

2-3 

isr.           tf           n               »»           •           •           • 

93-0 

2-3 

2-9 

20.  Yellowish            „ 

93-0 

3-7 

31 

21.  Yellow  mixed  product, 

930 

3-3 

2-7 

22.  Light  mixed  product,    . 

23.  YSIow  „           „         .        . 

91-6 

3  0 

3  0 

90-7 

4-6 

4-3 

^*»        »»      tt           f»          •        • 

93*8 

21 

2-8 

**        »      i»           ft          •        • 

92-5 

2-4 

3-5 

20.  Ydlowish  mixed  product. 

90  0 

4-3 

3-7 

27.  Yellowish  brown,  2Dd  product, 

91-3 

51 

2-5 

28.  Yellow,  1st  product,     . 

92-4 

3-6 

2-6 

29.  Yellow  mixcMl,  1st  product,  . 

89-5 

40 

3-7 

30.  Light  yellow,  1st  product,    . 

31.  Yellow  mixed  product. 

920 

2-8 

3-4 

89-6 

4-3 

3-8 

32.  Brownish,  2nd  product, 

89  0 

6-3 

3-0 

33b  Second  product,    . 

87-0 

6-2 

41 
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TABLE  VL— SOME  ANALYSES  BY  MR.  HALSE  OF  CONCRETES. 


Cane  Sugar. 
Percent. 

UncryBtalliaed 

Su)(ar. 

Percent 

Water. 
Percent. 

Ash. 
PeroenL 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

87-20 

89-60* 

90^ 

91-70 

87-00 

95-10 

94-30 

92-50 

4-00 
1-90 
1-95 
3-30 
5  00 
1-40 
1-70 
1-92 

4-50 
5-50 
4-03 
2-15 
472 
1-56 
2-21 
270 

1-38 
•85 
-99 

-88 
1-24 

•86 
116 
1*18 

The  difference  between  the  totals  and  100  would  be  returned 
as  "  unestimated  matters  and  loss." 

The  methods  of  estimating  the  different  kinds  of  sugar  are 
fully  considered  in  the  next  section,  and  it  only  remains  to 
detail  the  best  methods  of  taking  the  ash  of  a  sugar. 

There  are  two  methods  of  taking  the  ash  of  sugar. 

The  one  is  simply  to  burn  the  ash  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a 
platinum  dish  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  air.  In  the  case 
of  all  substances  like  sugar  or  starch,  this  method  is  very 
tedious,  and  without  doubt  there  is  some  loss  by  volatilisation. 
Landolt*  determined  the  amount  of  this  volatilisation  by  a  series 
of  careful  experiments,  and  gives  the  following  Table  (VIL), 
which  may  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  correction  of  the  final  weight 
of  the  ash. 

A  method  recommended  and  practised  by  Scheibler  was  to 
moisten  the  ash  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  combustion 
is  much  hastened,  and  the  bases,  being  obtained  as  sulphates, 
approximate  more  nearly  in  weight  to  that  of  the  organic  salts 
naturally  in  the  sugar,  "which  in  the  other  method  are  obtained 
as  carbonates.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  precipitate  the 
sugar  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  thus  obtain  the  lead  salts  of 
the  organic  acids.  The  lead  compounds  are  decomposed  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  acids  set  free  titrated  by  potash.     The  potash 

*  Landolt,  H.,  Jounu  fUr  Praktigche  Chenu,  ciil  Alio,  "Sngar  Cam," 
1873. 
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oombination  ap])roximates  somewhat  more  doselj  to  the  actual 
«alt8  of  the  sugar. 

TABLE  VII. 


Weight  of 
Besidne. 

Lott  bj  Haftting  ftfter 

Half  an  Hour 

One  Hoar. 

One  and  a  Half 
Boon. 

TwoHonra. 

•01  gnn. 

•002  gnu. 

■OMgrm. 

"OOO  gnu. 

■008  gnn. 

•02    „ 

•002    „ 

■004    „ 

•007    „ 

•008    „ 

•03    „ 

•002    „ 

■006    „ 

•008    „ 

■010    „ 

• 

•04    „ 

•003    „ 

•006    „ 

•009    „ 

•012    „ 

•05    „ 

•004    „ 

■007    „ 

•Oil    „ 

•016    ,. 

•06    „ 

^004    „ 

•008    „ 

•013    „ 

•017    „ 

07    „ 

•005    „ 

■010    „ 

•015    „ 

•019    „ 

■08    „ 

•005    „ 

■010    „ 

•016    „ 

•020    „ 

But  the  best  of  those  methods  which  attempt  to  reconstruct 
from  the  ash  the  original  salts,  is  probably  that  of  Laugier, 
already  described  at  p.  123.  Laugier  extracts  the  organic  acids 
by  ether,  and  then  adds  them  to  the  ash,  and  evaporates 
them  down  with  it.  As  to  raw  beet  sugar  ash,  the  experiments 
of  Landolt  appear  to  show  that  simply  multiplying  the  potassio 
carbonate  found  by  2,  gives  the  amount  of  organic  salt  from 
which  it  was  derived.  *  His  experiment  was  as  follows : — Two 
pounds  of  syrup  were  fully  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  then 
decomposed  by  SH^,  and  exactly  neutralised  by  potash.  The 
solution  was  next  partly  evaporated,  passed  through  animal 
charcoal,  and  dried.  It  gave  the  reactions  of  chlorine,  and  of 
oxalic,  malic,  and  tartaric  acids,  with  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Three  separate  portions  were  now  carbonised,  and  the  proportion 
for  every  one  part  of  organic  salt  of  carbonate  of  potash  was — 
in  experiment  1,  2*04;  in  experiment  2,  2*05;  in  experiment 
3,  1*98  :  the  mean  of  the  three  being  2*08. 

§  70.  GlucoWf  Dextrose,  Dextro-glticose,  Grape  Sugar,  CgHj^O^HgO 
— ^The  rotatory  power  of  glucose  is  53^  It  is  soluble  in  100 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  very  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  it  is 

*  Or  if  Scheibler'8  proeeM  be  followed,  the  sclphates  of  the  aUudies  mi^ 
be  multiplied  by  1'54. 
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soluble  in  glycerin,  in  about  two  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  and 
two  of  amylic  al9ohol ;  but  it  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  chloro- 
form. Dextrose  is  widely  spread  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  is 
never  found  unaccompanied  by  levulose.  Dextrose  is  artificially 
obtained  by  heating  carbo-hydrates,  such  as  starch  or  cane 
sugar,  with  acids  ;  in  such  cases,  it  is  accompanied  by  dextrin, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  purify  it.  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler, 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  obtained  pure,  save  from  diabetic  urine, 
and  the  specific  rotation*  usually  given  is  erroneous.  He  has 
separated  pure  grape  sugar,  dextrin  free,  from  diabetic  urine, 
and  gives  its  polarisation  as  6 3" -5.  This,  however,  agrees  very 
nearly  with  that  given  by  Tollens,  who  ascribes  to  anhydrous 
dextro-glucose  a  specific  rotation  of  53^*1,  and  to  the  dextrose 
with  its  water  of  crystallisation  a  specific  polarisation  of  48°'27. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  dextrose  from  cane  sugar  in  a  pure 
state  is,  according  to  Soxhlet,  the  following : — 3  litres  of  90  per. 
cent,  alcohol  and  120  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are 
made  to  act  at  45"^  for  two  hours  on  1  kilo,  of  cane  sugar. 
After  ten  days,  crystals  of  dextrose  form,  when  the  liquid  may 
be  coDcentrated  by  distillation,  and  the  ciystals  which  have 
formed  removed.  In  a  few  days,  the  whole  of  the  dextrose  will 
have  been  deposited  as  a  white  powder.  The  crystals  are  washed 
with  90  per.  cent,  alcohol  and  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  crystal- 
lised out  of  the  purest  methyl-alcohol.  Crystallised  grape  sugar 
is  in  the  form  of  little  masses  of  six-sided  tables,  which  melt  at 
86°,  and  lose  at  100°  their  water  of  crystallisation. 

§  71.  Levulose  (or  Levuglucose)  is  isomeric  with  dextrose, 
but  distinguished  from  it  by  its  action  on  a  ray  of  polarised 
light — turning  to  the  left,  instead  of  to  the  right:  — 106°  at  14% 
-  53"  at  90*.  It  is  obtained  in  company  with  dextrose  when 
sugar  is  "inverted"  by  the  action  of  a  dilute  acid.  To  isolate 
levulose  the  acid  must  be  got  rid  of;  for  example,  if  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  been  used,  it  is  precipitated  by  silver  solution ; 
if  sulphuric,  by  baryta  water,  &c.  The  solution  of  invert  sugar 
must  be  about  10  per.  cent,  strength.  To  every  100  cc.  6  grms. 
of  freshly  burnt  lime  must  be  added,  and  the  whole  shaken. 
By  artificially  cooling  the  solution  with  ice,  a  crystalline  magma 
is  obtained,  and  by  filtration  the  more  soluble  dextrose  lime- 
compound  can  be  obtained  from  the  less  soluble  levulose  lime- 
compound.  The  sugar  thus  obtained  can  be  freed  from  lime 
by  carbon  dioxide. 

Levulose  is  uncrystallisable,  but  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  separate  it  entirely  from  the  crystalline  glucose,  by 
crystallising  the  latter  out  of  it.  It  presents  when  pure  simply 
the  characters  of  a  colourless  syrup. 
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ESTIMATION  OF  SUGAR. 

§  72.  Sugar  is  estimated  bj  chemical  processes,  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution,  by  the  estimation  of  the  COg  evolved  in 
alcoholic  fermentation,  and  by  certain  physical  processes. 

It  is  only  possible  to  estimate  percentages  of  sugar  (especially 
cane  sugar)  irom  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  when 
the  fairly  pure  sugar  is  dissolved  in  pure  water,  so  that  this 
method  is  of  but  limited  utility,  and  seldom  employed  by  the 
analyst. 

(1.)   Chemical  Processes  depending  upon  the  Precipitation  of  ths 
Suboxide  of  Copper  from  a  Copper  SoltUion  hy  Grape  Sugar, 

The  most  general  of  the  numerous  processes  under  this  head 
is  that  of  Fehling,  which  requires  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
and  Kochelle  salt,  alkalised  by  soda.  34*64  grms.  of  pure  crystal- 
lised cupric  sulphate,  previously  powdered  and  pressed  between 
blotting-paper,  are  dissolved  in  200  cc.  of  distilled  water; 
174  grms.  of  Rochelle  salt  are  dissolved  in  400  cc.  of  a  solution 
of  pure  caustic  soda,  specific  gravity  1'14;  the  two  solutions 
are  now  mixed  and  made  up  to  1  litre.  The  liquid  should  be 
preserved  in  bottles  protected  from  the  light,  and  absorption  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  should  be  provided  against. 

On  account  of  the  slight  instability  of  this  solution,  A.  Soldaini 
has  proposed  the  following  : — 416  grms.  of  potassium  bicar- 
bonate, 15  grms.  of  dry  basic  cupric  carbonate,  and  1400  grms.  of 
distilled  water  are  heated  together,  the  liquid  being  continually 
replaced  ;  when  the  evolution  of  COg  has  nearly  ceased,  the 
liquid  is  made  up  to  its  original  volume  with  water,  filtered,  and 
concentrated  down  to  800  cc.  Such  a  solution  is  not  reduced  by 
light  or  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air :  it  is  unaltered  by  pro- 
longed boiling,  and  may  even  be  evaporated  to  dryness  without 
decomposition.  It  is  reduced  by  formic  acid,  levulose,  glucose, 
and  lactose,  and  can  be  used  for  quantitative  purposes  in  the 
same  way  as  "  Fehling.'' 

Cane  sugar  cannot  be  estimated  directly  by  "  Fehling,"  since  it 
does  not  reduce  copper  solution ;  by  boiling  with  dilute  acid  it 
is,  however,  changed  to  inverted  sugar,  which  reduces  copper  or 
mercury  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  glucose  (see  p.  140). 

Starch  and  starchy  substances  may  be  also  changed  into  sugar 
by  boiling  for  several  hours  with  a  dilute  acid.  The  following  ia 
the  method  used  by  the  author : — 
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The  starchy  substance  is  purified  by  boiling  with  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove  fat;  it  is  next  digested  with 
cold  water  to  remove  sugar  and  soluble  albuminoids;  the  purified 
starch  is  dried,  and  a  grm.  is  heated  with  50  cc.  of  water  in  the 
water-bath  for  an  hour;  to  the  hot  solution  a  grm.  of  oxalic 
acid  in  25  cc.  of  water  is  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  for 
two  hours ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  liquid  is  cooled,  made 
up  with  water  to  100  cc,  filtered,  and  an  aliquot  part  examined 
in  a  Laurent's  or  other  saccharimeter,  and  also  the  reducing 
power  ascertained  by  means  of  the  cyanide  copper  process  (p.  143). 
The  degrees  of  rotation  which  the  sugar  found  should  produce 
are  subtracted  from  the  total  rotation,  the  result  being  the  rota- 
tion due  to  dextrin ;  the  sugar  found  is  then  multiplied  by  0*9 
for  100  parts  of  sugar  =  90  starch,  the  amount  of  dextrin 
added — and  the  result  =  starch. 

(2.)  Volumetric  Processes  by  the  aid  of  Solutions  of  certain 

Salts  of  Mercury. 

Knapp's  mercuric  cyanide  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  10 
grms.  of  mercuric  cyanide  in  about  600  cc.  of  water,  then  adding 
100  cc.  of  caustic  soda  solution  of  specific  gravity  1-145,  and  dilut- 
ing to  1  litre.  40  cc.  of  the  mercury  solution  are  placed  in  a 
flask,  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  solution  containing  sugar  run 
in  gradually  from  a  burette,  four  parts  of  mercuric  cyanide  being 
reduced  to  metallic  mercury  for  every  one  part  of  anhydrous 
grape  sugar  (or,  3*174  parts  of  metallic  mercury  =  1  anhydrous 
grape  sugar).  The  ending  of  the  process  is  discovered  by 
moistening  filter-paper  with  the  clear  solution,  and  holding  quite 
close  to  it  a  rod  dipped  in  ammonium  sulphide  solution;  a 
decided  brown  coloration  takes  place  if  the  mercury  salt  is  in 
excess ;  but  if  the  colour  is  very  faint,  the  operation  is  finished^ 
for  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  decompose  the  whole  salt,  a 
trace  always  remaining,  and  for  this  reason  the  solution  should 
be  standardised  with  sugar. 

A.  Sacchse  uses  the  following  solution  for  the  estimation  of 
sugar: — 18  grms.  of  pure  dry  mercuric  iodide,  and  25  grms.  of 
potassic  iodide  are  dissolved  in  water,  a  solution  of  80  grms. 
of  caustic  potash  is  rdded,  and  the  whole  made  up  to  1  litre. 
40  cc  of  this  solution  [  =  0'72  grm.  Hgig]  are  boiled  in  a  basin, 
and  the  solution  of  grape  sugar  is  run  in,  until  the  whole  of 
the  mercury  is  precipitated.  The  final  point  is  determined  by 
spotting  a  drop  of  the  supernatant  liquid  on  a  white  slab,  and 
then  bringing  it  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  a  strongly  alkaline 
solution  of  stannous  chloride.  The  production  of  a  brown. 
colour  shows  the  presence  of  unprecipitated  mercury. 
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§  73.  Some  researches  of  F.  Soxhlet*  bear  upon  the  behaviour 
of  the  different  kinds  of  sugar  with  the  solutions  just  described. 
These  experiments  are  of  the  more  importance  since  they 
vere  made  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  with  the 
purest  materials,  while  the  testing  was  done  under  varied  con- 
ditions. 

Invert  Sugar. — Pure  invert  sugar  he  prepared  by  dissolving 
eane  sugar  which  had  been  purified  by  thrice  crystallising  out 
of  water,  and  dried  at  b(f  in  a  vacuum  over  calcic  chloride.  9*5 
gnns.  were  dissolved  in  700  cc.  of  boiling  water,  to  which 
had  been  added  100  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  containing  *72 
of  HCl,  and  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour.  The 
liquid  was  finally  neutralised  with  soda,  and  diluted  to  one  or 
two  litres  as  might  be  required.  He  found  that  invert  sugar 
reduced  Fehling's  solution  almost  at  once,  and  that  in  all  cases 
two  minutes  were  sufficient,  no  advantage  being  gained  from 
a  longer  boiling;  nor  did  it  appear  to  matter  whether  the  sugar 
was  added  to  the  liquid  cold,  and  then  boiled  up,  or  the  sugar 
added  to  the  boiling  liquid. 

Soxhlet  drew  from  this  experiment  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  The  proportion  in  which  invert  sugar  reduces  copper  oxide 
is  essentially  influenced  by  the  concentration  of  the  liquid. 
Dilution  of  the  copper  and  sugar  solution  lowers,  excess  of 
copper  raises,  the  reducing  power.  -5  grm.  invert  sugar  in 
1  per  cent,  solution  corresponds  to  101-2  cc.  of  undiluted  Fehling's 
Bolution ;  but,  if  Fehling  is  diluted  with  four  times  its  volume 
of  water,  then  the  same  amount  of  invert  sugar  is  equivalent  to 
970  ca  of  Fehling:  in  the  one  case  the  proportion  in  equivalents 
being  as  1  :  10*12,  in  the  other  as  1  :  9*70. 

2.  In  the  titration  of  an  invert  sugar  solution,  the  first  ca 
of  the  sugar  solution  flowing  into  the  copper  reduces  more 
copper  than  the  next,  and  the  last  cc.  has  the  smallest  reducing 
power,  because  the  first  has  the  greatest  excess  of  copper  solu> 
tion  to  act  upon,  and  the  last  the  smallest.  It  hence  follows 
that  the  reduction  proportion  is  not  constant  throughout  the 
operation,  but  is  continually  falling,  and  that  the  values  are 
purely  empirical,  and  only  correct  by  operating  always  with  the 
same  concentration  of  copper  and  sugar  solution. 

3.  The  accepted  view  that  1  equivalent  of  invert  sugar  reduces 
10  of  CuO  is  wrong.  '5  of  invert  sugar  does  not  reduce  100  cc. 
of  Fehling's  solution  dDuted  with  4  of  water;  97  or  100  cc. 
of  Fehling  are  not  equivalent  to  '500  grm.,  but  to  '515. 

Milk-Sugar. — Similarly  with  regard  to  milk-sugar,   he    gives 

♦  Journal  f.  Pmkt.  ChemU,  N.P.  xxi,  227,  317 ;  ZeiUckrift.  /.  AnalffL 
Chenue,  zx.  425. 
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the  redaction  proportion  in  equivalents  as  1  is  to  7 '40,  or 
0*5  grm.  of  milk-sugar  in  1  per  cent,  solution  is  equal  to  74  cc 
of  Fehling's  solution.  Dilution  of  the  solution,  or  concentration, 
has  a  similar  action  to  that  of  invert  sugar,  but  smaller  in  degree. 
Milk-sugar  solutions  require  six  minutes'  boiling. 

GdlcuSose. — Galactose  reduces  Fehling  as  quickly  as  invert  or 
grape  sugar.  -5  of  galactose  is  equivalent  to  98  cc.  of  undiluted 
Fehling.  If  the  latter  be  diluted  with  four  times  its  volume  of 
water,  then  it  corresponds  to  94  cc.  The  reduction  ratio  in 
equivalents  is  as  1:9-8,  and  as  1  :  9*4  in  the  respective  cases 
mentioned. 

MaUose. — The  behaviour  of  maltose,  according  to  Soxhlet,  is 
as  follows : — 

Maltose  has  the  smallest  reducing  power  of  all  the  sugars.  It 
reduces  the  copper  solutions  more  slowly  than  grape,  invert, 
and  galactose,  but  mote  rapidly  than  milk  sugar.  *0  grm.  of 
maltose  in  1  per  cent,  solution  equals  64*2  undiluted  Fehling ; 
and  the  same  quantity  corresponds  to  67*5  Fehling,  if  the  Fehling 
is  diluted  with  four  times  its  volume  of  water.  It  is  remarkable 
that  dilution  of  the  solutions  increases  the  reducing  power ; 
while,  with  regard  to  undiluted  Fehling,  excess  of  copper  appears 
to  have  no  influence.  This  fact  affords  an  easy  way  of  estimat- 
ing maltose  by  weight ;  for  there  is,  under  these  circumstances, 
and  operating  with  1  per  cent,  maltose,  only  one  ratio,  viz. — 
100  of  anhydrous  maltose  equalling  113  copper.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  copper  solution  is  in  excess. 
The  fluids  are  mixed  cold,  boiled  for  four  minutes ;  the  sub- 
oxide collected  on  an  asbestos  Alter,  reduced  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  and  weighed  as  metallic  copper ;  or  it  is  also  open  to 
the  analyst  to  redissolve  the  copper  from  the  Alter  by  an  acid, 
and  precipitate  on  a  platinum  dish  by  electrolysis. 

Soxhlet  has  also  investigated  the  behaviour  of  the  solutions 
described  with  various  sugars,  and  gives  the  number  of  cc.  of 
the  quicksilver  solution  reduced  by  1  grm.  of  the  different  sugars 
when  dissolved  so  that  the  solutions  are  of  1  per  cent,  strength. 

Enapp.  Sacchse. 

Grape  sugar, 497*5  cc.      302  5  cc 

Invert  sugar, 502'5  376*0 

Levulose, 508*5  449*5 

Milk-sugar, 322*5  214*5 

Galactose, 413*0  226*0 

GhaDged  milk-sngar,         ....  448*0  258*0 

Maltose, 317*5  197*6 

Or,  if  the  reducing  power  of  grape  sugar  be  taken  as  100,  then 
the  other  sugars  may  be  thus  compared — 
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Fehllag  &ndilated 

Knapp. 

Saochae. 

Grmpe  sngur, 

100-0  cc. 

100-0  cc. 

100-0  cc. 

Invert  BQgar, 

96-2 

99-0 

124-5 

Levulose,     . 

92-4 

102-2 

148-6 

Milk-sngar, 

70-3 

64-9 

70-9 

Galactose,    . 

93-2 

83-0 

74-8 

Changed  milk-sugar, 

96-2 

900 

85-6 

MaltMe, 

61-0 

63*8 

650 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the  kind  of  sugar,  Sacchse's  solution 
differs  in  its  behaviour  with  the  various  kinds  more  than 
Xnapp's  solution,  and  is,  therefore,  the  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

These  solutions  {>ossess  no  advantage  over  Fehling's  in  the 
estimation  of  sugar,  if  one  kind  onlj  is  present ;  but  where 
there  are  two  kinds  of  sugar  in  one  sample,  or,  again,  where  the 
identity  of  the  sugar  is  doubtful,  then  the  mercury  methods  are 
of  very  great  use  and  importance.  Sacchse  recommended  the 
use  of  his  method,  combined  with  that  of  Fehling,  to  determine 
the  relative  proportions  of  grape  and  invert  sugar  in  a  mixture. 
He  considered  that  grape  and  invert  were  reduced  by  Fehling 
in  exactly  equal  proportions,  and  -by  his  mercury  solution  in 
unequal  proportions  ;  but  the  researches  of  Soxhlet  just  detailed 
show  that  Fehling  does  not  act  in  the  way  assumed  by  Sacchse, 
so  that  the  calculation  for  the  amount  of  sugar  in  a  liquid  by 
the  combined  method  is  somewhat  different,  and  must  be  done 
according  to  the  following  equations. 

The  general  formula  is — 

ax  +  by  =  ¥, 
(SB  +  dy  =  S, 

a  is  the  number  of  cc.  FehHng^s  solution,  reduced  by  1  grm. 
of  grape  sugar. 

b  is  the  number  of  cc.  Fehling's  solution,  reduced  by  1  grm. 
of  invert  stigar. 

c,  the  number  of  cc.  Sacchse's  solution,  reduced  by  1  grm.  of 
grape  sugar. 

dy  the  number  of  ca  of  Sacchse's  solution,  reduced  by  1  grm. 
of  invert  sugar. 

F,  the  number  of  ca  of  Fehling's  solution,  used  by  1  volume 
of  sugar  solution. 

S,  the  number  of  oc.  of  Sacchse's  solution,  used  by  1  volume 
of  sugar  solution. 

Xf  the  amount  of  the  grape  sugar  in  grammes  contained  in  a 
volume  of  the  sugar  solution. 
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y,  the  amount  of  the  invert  sugar  in  grammes  contained  in  a 
Tohime  of  the  sugar  solution. 

.  Since,  with  the  titration  of  the  mixed  sugar  solutions,  equal 
amounts  of  the  mercury  and  copper  solutions  are  taken,  which 
use  up  unequal  amounts  of  the  sugar  solution,  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  calculate  the  number  of  cc.  of  Sacchse  and  Fehling 
equivalent  to  100  cc.  of  the  sugar  solution. 

^  Putting  Soxh let's  values  in  place  of  the  symbols,  the  equa- 
tion for  grape  and  invert  sugar  becomes  as  follows : — 


210-4X  +  202 -iy  «  P 
302  &B  +  376%  =  S 


Or  if  the  mixture  is  grape  sugar  and  galactose,  the  equation  i 


210-4a;  +  196%  =  P 
302-5a:  +  226%  =  S 

Therefore,  since  the  F  and  S  are  found  experimentally,  then 
there  are  only  two  unknown  quantities,  which  are  easily  cal- 
culated by  the  ordinary  rules.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  same  calculation  applies  to  Knapp's  solution,  if 
the  proper  values  are  substituted  in  the  formula.* 

Soxhlet's  method  of  using  Fehling's  solution  is  as  follows  : — 
50  cc.  of  Fehling's  solution  are  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  sugar 
solution  run  in,  in  the  usual  way,  until  the  blue  colour  disappears. 
This  gives  the  approximate  strength  of  the  solution,  and  it  must 
be  now  diluted  so  that  there  will  be  about  1  per  cent,  of  sugar 
in  the  solution.  A  second  50  ca  are  now  taken  and  heated  with 
the  exact  number  of  cc.  of  the  solution,  which  (supposing  it  to 
be  accurately  1  per  cent.)  would  throw  down  all  the  copper. 
This  heating  is  to  occupy  two  minutes  for  invert  sugar,  grape 
sugar,  and  lactose ;  four  minutes  for  maltose ;  and  six  minutes 
for  milk-sugar.      The  whole  fluid  is  now  poured  on  to  a  large 


*  100  cc.  of  Knapp*8  lolatioii        100  cc.  of  Sacehse's  solution 
are  redaced  by  are  reduced  by 

umigrammei. 

330-5 
266  0 
222-5 
466-0 
442-0 
606<^ 


AnhydlroaB. 

Uilligrammes. 

Grape  sugar,  '    . 

2010 

Invert  sugar, 

1990 

Levulose,    • 

197-0 

MUk, 

3100 

Lactose, 

242-0 

Maltose^     . 

315-0 
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filter  ;  if  the  filtrate  is  greenish,  copper  is  of  course  present ;  but 
if  it  is  yellow  still  there  may  be  copper  dissolved,  and  a  little 
must  be  tested  in  a  test-tube  with  acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide 
of  potash  solution.  A  dark  red  colour  shows  a  large  amount^ 
a  pale  red  a  small  amount ;  but  if  there  is  no  colour  at  all 
the  copper  is  precipitated,  if  copper  was  in  the  solution.  In  the 
Bext  experiment  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  sugar  is  used,  but 
if  free  from  copper  then  in  the  next  assay  1  cc.  of  sugar  solution 
less  is  taken.  These  titrations  (which  are  very  rapidly  executed) 
are  continued  until  in  two  experiments  the  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion of  1  cc.  gives,  on  the  one  hand,  a  copper-free,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  trace  of  copper-containing  liquid.  Tn  dark  liquids  the 
ferrocyanide  and  other  tests  of  the  kind  are  unsiiitable ;  but  in 
sach  a  case  a  few  drops  of  the  filtrate  are  put  in  a  test-tube, 
boiled  with  a  little  sugar  solution  for  a  minute,  and  then  put  on 
one  side  to  deposit  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  fiuid  is  now 
decanted,  and  a  little  piece  of  white  filter-paper,  which  has  been 
previously  wound  round  a  glass  rod,  wiped  around  the  bottom, 
when  any  oxide  of  copper  which  has  been  deposited  adheres  to 
the  paper  in  this  way,  and  is  at  once  discovered. 

The  Cyanide  Copper  Process* — This  process  is  convenient  and 
accurate,  and  is  performed  as  follows : — To  20  cc.  of  Fehling 
(or,  as  it  is  better  to  keep  the  solutions  separate,  to  10  cc.  of 
copper  sulphate  solution  of  Fehling's  streugth,  to  which  10  cc. 
of  the  alkaline  tartrate  are  added),  add  40  cc.  of  water  in  & 
porcelain  dish,  and  heat  to  boiling ;  while  boiling  drop  in  from 
a  burette  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassic  cyanide  until  there 
is  only  the  faintest  blue  colour  observable — now  add  a  second 
20  cc.  of  Fehling,  and  heat  to  boiling,  and  while  boiling  drop 
in  the  solution  of  sugar  from  a  burette  until  complete  decolorisar 
tion.  The  liquid  should  be  standardised  by  solutions  of  0*5  per 
cent.,  I'O  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  various  reducing 
sugars. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers  has  made  a  number  of  determinations  of 
lactose  in  milk  by  the  copper  cyanide  process  in  my  laboratory, 
and  has  observed  that  when  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  nearly 
reached,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  sugar  solution  very  carefully, 
since  the  addition  of  any  excess  of  the  latter,  more  than  neces- 
sary to  just  decolorise  the  solution,  produces  a  green  colour 
which  may  rather  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  faint  blue  which 
precedes  the  end  of  the  reaction.  In  making  a  number  of  deter- 
minations, it  is  also  advisable  to  allow  the  same  length  of  time 
(say  a  minute)  to  elapse  between  the  addition  of  the  portions  of 
the  sugar  solution ;  otherwise  strictly  comparative  results  may 
not  be  obtained. 

*  Gerrard,  Pharm,  Journal,  3d  series,  xx7.  012. 
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(3.)  Dr.  Pa/mfB  Process. 

An  excellent  method  of  determining  sugar  has  been  invented 
by  Dr.  Pavy.*  The  principle  of  the  process  depends  on  the 
decolorisation  of  an  ammoniacal  copper  solution  by  glucose  in  the 
absence  of  air. 

The  copper  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  20*4  grms.  of 
potassic  sodic  tartrate  and  20*4  grms.  of  caustic  potash  in 
200  cc  of  water,  in  another  200  cc,  4'158  grms.  of  cupric 
sulphate  are  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  two  solutions 
are  mixed  together ;  when  cold,  300  cc.  of  strong  ammonia  (sp. 
gr.  *880)  are  added,  and  the  whole  made  up  to  1  litre  with  water. 
10  cc.  of  this  liquid  diluted  to  20  cc.  with  water  equals  5  mgrma. 
of  glucose. 

To  make  the  estimation,  10  cc.  of  the  ammonia  copper  solution 
are  placed  in  a  flask  with  a  rather  wide  mouth,  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  is  added,  and  a  good  caoutchouc  stopper  having  two  per- 
forations is  fitted  to  the  neck  of  the  flask,  through  one  of  the 
boles  is  adapted  air-tight  the  conical  end  of  a  burette,  having 
either  a  glass  stopcock  or  a  clip;  while  the  other  hole  carries 
a  bent  tube  for  the  exit  of  the  vapour.  The  sugar  solution  is 
placed  in  the  burette.  Heat  is  now  applied  to  the  flask,  and 
when  the  liquid  is  boiling  violently  the  sugar  solution  is  run  in 
slowly,  after  each  addition  boiling  up;  the  blue  colour  fades 
gradually,  and  the  end  reaction  is  the  complete  absence  of  blue 
colour. 

The  author  uses  a  modification  of  the  process  invented  by 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  Johnson.  The  caoutchouc  stopper  is  perforated 
by  three  holes  instead  of  two ;  the  third  is  for  a  tube  which 
dips  beneath  the  surface  of  the  copper  solution,  and  is  closed 
or  opened  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  short  bit  of  india-rubber 
tubing  adapted  to  the  air-end  of  the  tube  and  furnished  with  a 
clip ;  the  second  tube,  for  the  outrushing  ammonia  vapour  and 
steam,  is  also  furnished  with  an  india-rubber  tube,  the  end  of 
which  dips  under  the  surface  of  a  considerable  bulk  of  acidulated 
water,  and  is  furnished  with  a  Bunsen  valve  to  prevent  any 
back-rush.  The  use  of  the  latter  tube  is,  of  course,  to  condense 
the  ammonia-vapour,  so  that  the  operator  is  not  inconvenienced. 
The  use  of  the  extra  tube  is  to  more  accurately  hit  the  end 
reaction — to  do  this,  directly  the  decolorisation  of  the  copper 
solution  is  complete,  the  flame  is  removed  and  the  clip  opened  ; 
as  the  flask  cools  air  passes  in  a  stream  of  bubbles  through  the 
liquid,  if  the  point  has  been  exactly  reached,  the  blue  colour 

*  Lancet^  1884. 
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reappears  after  a  very  few  seconds,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  too 
mnch  sugar  solution  should  be  run  in,  a  longer  time  elapses.*  By 
standardising  the  copper  solution  by  a  pure  glucose,  and  working 
so  that  after  complete  decolorisation  a  certain  number  of  seconds 
elapse,  before  the  blue  colour  reappears,  and  taking  with  unknown 
solutions  the  same  number  of  seconds,  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
is  attainable.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  sugar  solution  to 
be  tested  must  be  very  dilute  — viz.,  from  ^4  to  "8  per  1,000.  A^ 
preliminary  experiment  must  first  be  made,  and  then  the  solu- 
tion so  diluted  that  from  6  to  10  cc.  are  required  to  decolorise 
10  of  ammoniacal  copper. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Dr.  Pavy*s  original  paper, 
may  be  useful : — 

TABLE  VIII. — Showing  the  Amount  or  Suoab  expressed  in  Parts  by 
Weight  per  1000  by  Volume  corresponding  with  cc.  in  lOrns 
itEQUiKXD  to  Decolorise  10  cc.  of  the  Ammoniated  Copfeb  Test. 


CCLtO 

DeooloriBe. 

PM-teper 
1000  of  Sogar. 

Ccto 
DeooloriBe 

Partii_per 
1000  of  Sugar. 

Ccto 
Decolorise. 

Parts  per 
1000  of  Sugar. 

60 

•833 

8*0 

•625 

91 

•549 

6-1 

•819 

8-1 

•617 

9-2 

•543 

6-2 

'806 

8-2 

•609 

9-3 

•537 

6-3 

•793 

8-3 

•602 

9-4 

•531 

€•4 

•781 

8-4 

•595 

9  5 

■526 

6-5 

•769 

8-5 

•588 

9  6 

•520 

6-6 

•757 

8*6 

•581 

97 

•515 

6-7 

•746 

8*7 

•574 

9-8 

•510 

6-8 

•735 

8^ 

•568 

9-9 

•505 

6-9 

•724 

8*9 

•561 

10-0 

•500 

7-0 

•714 

9-0 

•555 

101 

•495 

(4.)  Physical  Processes  for  ike  Determination  of  Sugar. 

The  saccfaarimeters  in  use  are  numerous ;  for  the  food 
analyst,  the  most  useful  are  the  larger  instruments,  which 
admit  of  the  use  of  tubes  up  to  500  mm.,  for  in  this  way, 
and  in  this  way  only,  can  solutions  containing  0-5  per  cent, 
of  sugar  be  physically  estimated.  Mitsc?ierlich's  polariscope  (see 
fig.  20)  consists  of  a  stationary  NicoFs  prism  in  a,  a  plano-con- 
vex lens  in  6,  and  a  rotating  NicoFs  prism  c.     The  first  prism 

*  It  has  been  proposed  to  exclude  the  air  by  a  layer  of  paraffin  of  high 
boiling  point. 

11 
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polarises  the  light,  and  the  ase  of  the  second  is  to  indicate  tho 
plane  of  the  polsriaed  ray  coming  from  the  first.     The  second 
prism  is  therefore  set  in  a  graduated  circle,  dd,  and  is  provided  with 
an  index,  /,  and  there  is  a  handle,  e,  which  turns  both  prism  and 
index.    If  the  index  be  either 
at  0°  or  180°,  and  an  observer 
look      through     the     tubes 
towards  the  source  of  light, 
the  flame  is  seen  divided  by 
a  vertical  line  into  two  equal 
parti) ;  if  now  the  tube,  sup- 
plied  with   the    instrument, 
be  filled  with   the   liquid   to 
be  examined,  and  interposed 
between    the   lens   and    the 
second  prism,  should  it  con- 
tain sugar  or  other  poUnsing 
substance,    the  black   stripe 
ia  no  longer  in  the  middle  of 
the    field,    and    the    bundle 
moving  the  index  and  prism  ' 
must    be    turned    until   the 
black  stripe  is  seen;  or,  if  the 
stripe  is  broad  and  undefined,  pj_  jq 

the  prism  is  turned  uutil  tlte 

exact  point  is  reached  in  which  blue  changes  into  red — the 
index  at  this  point  marking  the  amount  of  the  polarisation  by 
the  scale  and  the  direction  ;  for  if  the  index  has  to  be  turned  to 
the  right,  the  iiolarisation  ia  +,  or  right^houdedi  if  to  the  left  —  , 
or  left-handed. 

In  order  to  make  this  quantitative,  and  to  estimate  the  specific 
rolalion  o{ at  sugar  (i.e.,  the  number  of  degrees  of  rotation  observed 
■when  1  grm.  of  the  sugar  ia  dissolved  in  1  cc.  of  flnid  and  observed 
by  yellow  light  through  a  tube  1  decimetre  long),  it  ia  necessary 
to  dissolve  a.  known  weight  of  the  pure  sugar  in  water ;  then  if 
the  length  of  the  tube  be  known,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  and  the  rotation  be  observed,  all  the  necessary  data  are 
obtained.  Tor  exam]de,  let  the  rotation  =  a,  the  length  of 
the  tube  in  decimetres  =  1,  the  weight  of  substance  in  1  cc.  of 
fluid  =  p,  then  the  specific  rotation  for  yellow  light — 

the  sign  (a)j  being  in  use,  signifying  yellow  light.  Or,  to  take 
an  actual  example  :  14-3  grms.  of  a  substance  dissolved  in  100  co. 


TJFI7E 
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(•143  gnu.  in  each  cc.),  and  a  2  decimetre  long  tube  filled  with 
this  liquid,  the  rotation  on  the  scale  being  16**  to  the  right,  then 

743(2)  =  ^^'^^' 

and  55-94  is  the  specific  rotation.  The  best  source  of  light  for 
accurate  researches  is  a  Bunsen  burner,  in  the  middle  of  which 
there  is  a  little  pellet  of  sodium  held  on  a  wir&  This  source  of 
light  in  fcrmulse  is  usually  indicated  by  (a)^. 

Provided  there  be  only  one  sugar  in  the  fluid  under  investiga- 
tion^ the  specific  rotation  of  which  is  known,  the  weight  of  the 
sugar  in  1  cc.  of  the  fluid  is  estimated  by  the  following  formula  : 

P  =  7— TT,  where  a  equals  the  observed,*  and  (a)  the  specific 

rotation. 

SoleWs  Siiccliarimeter  {see  Plate)  consists  of  three  essential 
parts,  two  of  which  are  fixed  {fig.  1),  AB  and  CD,  the  other 
movable,  which  is  inserted  between  B  and  C,  and  which  is  some- 
times the  tube  BC,  20  centimetres  long  (fig.  2),  and  sometimes 
the  tube  B'C  (fig.  3),  22  centimetres  long,  furnished  with  a 
thermometer,  T.  These  tubes  are  destined  to  contain  the 
saccharine  solutions,  the  value  of  which  is  to  be  determined. 

The  movable  parts  are — 

(I.)  The  small  movable  tube  D'D  (fig.  1),  carrying  the  eyepiece,  which 
focuses  by  drawing  in  and  out. 

(2.)  The  little  button  V  (fig.  4),  serves  to  adjust  the  zero  of  the  scale  with 
the  zero  of  the  indicator. 

(3.)  The  lar^e  milled  screwhead  on  the  vertical  axis  H  (fig.  1),  by  which 
Is  rendered  uniform  the  tint  observed. 

(4.)  The  milled  ring  B  (figs.  1  and  2),  by  the  aid  of  which  they  give  to  this 
le    ■         """  " 


tmt  the  colour  which  lends  itself  best  to  a  precise  valuation. 
(5.)  Lastly,  the  divided  scale  RR  (fig.  4),  on  which  is  read  the  number 
giving  the  richness  of  the  sugar  under  examination. 

The  details  of  operating  are  as  follows  : — The  lamp  is  adjusted 
so  that  its  light  traverses  the  axis.  A  tube  similar  to  that 
which  contains  the  saccharine  solution  is  filled  with  pure  water, 
and  is  adjusted  in  the  place  provided  for  it  be6ween  the  ocular 
and  objective  portion.  Then  applying  the  eye  at  D  (fig.  1), 
tbe  tube  DD'  is  either  pushed  out  or  in,  until  the  field  is  seen 
divided  into  two  equal  halves,  coloured  with  one  and  the  same 
tint^  or  two  diflerent  tints  se^mrated  from  each  other  by  a  black 
line,  which  should  be  very  sharply  defined.     If,  as  generally 

*  That  is,  the  observed  rotation  in  a  1  decimetre  tube,  but  if,  as  is  usual,  the 
-fedbe  be  2  decimetres  long,  the  observed  rotation  must  be  divided  by  2—e.g.f 
tiie  rotation  in  a  2  decimetre  tube  being  as  above  16%  the  weight  of  the 
sugar  in  each  cc.  is  *143  grm.  for 

^     a  -143. 
55-94       ^** 
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happens,  tbe  two  half-discs  have  not  the  same  tint  or  shade,  the 
hirge  horizontal  button  H  is  turned  either  way  until  the  desired 
result  is  obtained. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  two  half-discs  should  have 
the  same  tint  or  colour,  but  in  order  to  be  extremely  exact,  that 
tint  should  be  the  one  most  sensible  to  the  eye  of  the  observer; 
and  as  all  eyes  are  not  equally  sensible  to  the  same  tint,  the 
proper  colour  must  be  found  by  experiment. 

The  zero  line  on  the  scale  must  coincide  exactly  with  the  black 
line  of  the  indicator  I  (fig.  4).  If  the  coincidence  is  not  perfect, 
it  may  be  established  by  turning  either  way  the  little  button 
Y  until  this  is  accomplished. 

The  instrument  once  adjusted,  the  examination  of  the  sugar 
may  be  commenced. 

The  tube  BC,  filled  with  the  saccharine  solution,  is  substituted 
for  that  filled  with  water,  or  if  an  inverted  sugar  is  taken,  then 
B'CK  is  filled.  On  now  looking  through  the  instrument,  it  is 
seen  that  uniformity  of  tint  no  longer  exists,  and  that  the  two 
half-discs  are  coloured  by  different  shades.  The  uniformity  is 
re-established  by  turning  the  large  horizontal  button  H  until 
the  two  half-discs  are  again  uniform. 

As  the  saccharine  solution  is  mostly  coloured,  the  uniform 
tint  re-established  is  not  in  general  the  sensible  tint,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  return,  and  which  the  colour  of  the 
solution  has  caused  to  disappear.  The  milled  head  B  is  then 
turned  to  cause  the  senMle  tint  to  reappear ;  this  tint  returned, 
the  equality  of  shade  of  the  two  half-discs,  if  not  quite  perfect, 
must  be  made  so  by  turning  again  H.  It  now  only  remains  to 
read  the  degree  on  the  scale  RR',  to  which  the  index  answers  ; 
the  number  corresponding  to  this  degree  gives  immediately  in 
lOOths  the  tUre,  or  the  richness  of  the  solution. 

The  preparation  of  the  saccharine  solutions  is  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Normal  solutions  of  pure  sugar, — 16*26  grms.  of  pure 
sugar  are  dissolved  in  water,  the  volume  made  up  to  100  ca,  and 
observed  in  a  tube  20  cms.  in  length ;  marks  100  degrees  on  the 
fiaccharimeter. 

(2.)  The  raw  sugcur  of  commerce, — 16*26  grms.  of  the  sugar  are 
powdered  and  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  whole  made  up  to 
100  cc. ;  if  the  solution  is  too  dark,  it  may  be  clarified  by  sugar 
of  lead.  The  tube  BC  is  filled  with  the  solution  thus  prepared 
and  adjusted. 

(3.)  The  next  operation  is  to  invert  the  sugar.  5  cc.  of  fam- 
ing HCl  are  added  to  50  cc.  of  the  sugar  solution,  and  heated  in 
the  water-bath  up  to  68**;  when  that  temperature  is  reached, 
the  solution  is  put  in  the  tube  BV\  its  rotating  power  (which 
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IB  now  inverse)  observed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  temperature 
at  the  moment  of  the  observation.* 

We  have  now  ail  the  data  necessary,  and  the  amount  of  sugar 
may  be  readily  found  by  tables,  such  as  those  of  M.  Clerget,  or 
by  the  formula  as  below. 

Supposing  the  number  given  by  the  first  observation  is  75,  by 
the  second  (inverted)  21,  at  a  temperature  of  12%  the  sum  of 
the  two  numbers  (75  +  21)  makes  96.  Now,  in  referring  to 
M.  Clerget's  table,  under  12**,  or  in  the  third  column  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperature  of  12^,  the  nearest  number  to  96 
is  in  this  instance  95*6;  the  horizontal  line  in  which  95*6  is 
placed  is  followed,  and  there  is  found,  first,  in  the  column  A,  the 
figures  70  per  cent,  of  pure  crystalline  sugar ;  secondly,  in  the 
column  B,  the  figures  114*45,  placed  by  the  side  of  70,  which 
indicates  that  the  saccharine  solution  examined  contains  per  litre 
114*45  grms.  of  pure  sugar.  If,  however,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  solution  contains  a  polarising  substance  not  modified  by 
acids,  in  such  a  case  the  difierence  of  the  two  numbers,  and  not 
the  sum,  is  to  be  taken  and  dealt  with  as  before.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  that  if  the  substance  is  known  to  contain 
only  crystallisable  sugar,  and  the  tube  BC  be  filled,  one  observa- 
tion alone  suffices. 

If  tables  are  not  at  hand,  the  following  formula  can  be  used  :— 
Let  T  be  the  temperature,  S  the  sum  or  difierence  of  the  two 
determinations,  P  the  rotatory  power,  B  the  quantity  of  sugar 
contained  in  1  litre  of  the  solution  : — 

200S           T>     P  X  16*350     „      ,  ^,, 
P  =  2SR~Z~T        ^  ~ 10 ~  P  X  1*635  grma. 

Professor  JeUetfs  instrument  is  a  little  more  elaborate  than 
Soleil's,  and  of  great  accuracy.  The  eyepiece  or  analyser  of  the 
apparatus  consists  of  a  suitably  mouuted  prism,  made  from  a 
rhombic  prism  of  Iceland  spar.  The  rhombic  prism  is  cut  by 
two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  edges,  so  as  to  form 
a  right  prism.  The  prism  is  next  divided  by  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  edge  just  produced,  and  making  a  small  angle  with  the  longer 
diagonal  of  the  base.  One  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  prism 
is  thus  divided  is  then  reversed,  so  as  to  place  the  base  upper- 
most, and  the  two  parts  are  connected  together. 

*  The  figures  twoally  accepted  for  the  rotatory  powers  of  the  sugars  at 
17 '5*  are  as  follows :— 


Cane  sugar,  . 

.     +     66-6 

Lactose,        .        .     +    52*5 

Inyert  sugar. 

.     -     22*4 

Maltose,        .        .     +  138*3 

Gluoose, 

.     +     63*0 

Saccharine  (PeUgot),  +  198*4 

Levnlose, 

.     -  1000 
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Another  distinctive  feature  of  the*  instmment  is,  that  the 
mechanical  rotation  of  the  analyser  for  the  finding  of  any  par- 
ticular plane  is  dispensed  with,  this  function  being  transferred 
to  a  fluid  which  has  the  power  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  solution  to  be  examined.  The 
analysing  tube  slips  into,  and  moves  up  and  down  in,  the  compen- 
sating fluid,  so  that  different  thicknesses  of  the  latter  fluid  can  be 
readily  interposed  and  measured  by  a  scale  fixed  to  the  instrument 

TJie  Sacdiarimetre  d  Penombr^y  of  which  the  principle  was 
enunciated  by  M.  Jellet,  as  constructed  by  M.  Dubosoq,  has 
some  very  great  advantages.  It  requires  the  employment  of  a 
simple  light,  and  the  field  does  not  present  to  the  eye  for  com- 
parison two  diflerent  colours,  but  two  intensities,  sensibly  diverse, 
of  one  and  the  same  colour,  so  that  the  least  variation  can  be 
appreciated.  The  simple  light  is  best  obtained  by  the  insertion 
of  a  bead  of  some  salt  of  soda  on  a  platinum  wire  in  the  flame  of 
a  Bunsen  burner.  Landblt's  with  Lippich's  polariser  and  Lau- 
rent's half-shadow  are  all  excellent  instruments,  and  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  analyst. 


CONFECTIONERY,— SWEETMEATS. 

§  74.  It  would  take  many  pages  to  describe  the  composition  of 
the  various  kinds  of  sweetmeats  in  commerce  :  the  basis  of  all 
is  either  cane  or  grapo  sugar,  or  honey,  flavoured  with  appropriate 
essences,  and  coloured  with  various  colouring  matters.  A  great 
many  common  sweetmeats  have  a  most  definite  composition,  and 
it  is  evident  that  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  process  of  manu- 
facture must,  if  it  should  take  the  form  of  substituting  inferior 
aHicles  for,  or  the  addition  of  matters  giving  weight  to,  that 
which  is  ordinarily  sold,  would  be  an  adulteration.  As  an 
example  "peppermint  lozenges,"  or  "peppermint  drops,"  are 
composed  of  albumen,  cane  sugar,  and  oil  of  peppermint  None 
of  these  ingredients  have  any  amount  of  mineral  matter,  and 
peppermint  lozenges,  when  burnt,  do  not  leave  as  much  as  '2  per 
cent,  of  ash.  Since  they  are  sold  by  weight  it  is  easy  to 
adulterate  them  by  mineral  substances ;  but  such  an  addition 
would  be  most  decidedly  fraudulent,  and  the  analyst  may  justly 
certify  accord  in  gly. 

A  large  pro])ortLon  of  the  common  sweets  contain  nothing  else 
besides  sugar,  for  the  manufacturer,  by  careful  heating,  is  able 
to  impart  a  quite  surprising  scale  of  colours,  from  the  purest 
white  to  fawn  colour,  straw  colour,  reddish-brown,  brown,  to 
almost  a  jet  black,  by  this  agent  alone. 
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SuoABrCAKDY  is  simplj  crystals  of  sugar  obtained  in  a  parbicn- 
lar  way,  and  is  of  all  colours — from  the  white  candy,  largely 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  champagne,  to  all  shades  of 
yellow  and  red.  As  usually  manufactured,  the  purified  sugai 
solution  is  concentrated  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1*420  to  1*450, 
and  then  run  into  copper  cones,  through  which  are  passed  a 
number  of  threads  ;  these  cones  are  heated  with  warm  air,  and 
the  crystallisation  occupies  as  much  as  from  eight  to  fourteen 
days.  The  compQsition  of  white  candy,  made  from  pure  loaf- 
sugar,  is  as  follows  : — 

Per  cent 
Crystallisable  sugar,  .  .  .  .  80*00 
Uncrystallisable  sugar,         .        .        .     Traces. 

Ash, 0*0 

Water, 20O0 

The  coloured  candies  may  contain  some  mineral  matter,  and  a 
good  deal  of  uncrystallisable  sugar ;  copper  may,  as  an  impurity, 
be  present. 

ComposUion  of  Sweetmeats  GefturaUy. 

ToFTT. — Toffy  is  made  by  melting  sugar  with  butter,  and  etlier 
will  extract  a  large  amount  of  fi&t. 

The  iee-cocUing  of  cakes  is  composed  of  white  sugar  and  albumen. 

A  great  many  sweets  are  acidulated  with  citric  acid,  and  a 
few  have  cavities  within  them,  supposed  to  contain  alcohol,  but 
really  a  little  syrup.  Gum,  tragacanth,  citric  acid,  fruit  sugar, 
gelatin,  albumen,  fatty  and  flavouring  matters,  with  the  follow- 
ing colouring-matters,  make  up  the  usual  harmless  ingredients  of 
the  confectioner*s  shop  : — 

Bed, — Cochineal,  carmine,  the  juice  of  beet  and  of  red  berries, 
such  as  cherries,  currants,  <bc. 

Yellow. — Saffron,  safflower,  turmeric,  nlarigold,  Persian  berries. 

Blue, — Indigo,  litmus,  saffron  blue. 

Green. — Spinach  juice  and  mixtures  of  yellow  colours  with  blue. 

Black. — Chinese  ink. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  aniline  colours,  which,  when  pure, 
have  not  been  proved  to  be  injurious. 

Analysis  of  Sweetmeats. 

§  75.  The  analyst  will  naturally  first  turn  his  attention  to  the 
percentage  of  sugar,  and  estimate  the  total  amount  in  the  usual 
way;  and,  if  necessary,  investigate  by  optical  and  chemical  means, 
whether  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  sugar  present.  The 
essential  oils  may  be  dissolved  out  by  petroleum  ether,  and 
identified  by  their  odour )  but  the  colouring-matter  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  the  chief  substance  necessary  to  examine.     If  the 
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colouring  is  only  on  the  external  sur&ce,  it  is  better  to  detach  it 
by  scraping  or  rasping,  than  to  powder  the  whole  substance  up, 
for  if  the  colour  is  carefully  detached  as  pure  as  possible,  testa 
may  sometimes  be  directly  applied  without  any  further  trouble. 
The  colour  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  with  water,  and  with 
bleaching  powder,  is  quickly  referred  either  to  the  organic  or  to 
the  inorganic  division  of  chemical  substances.  With  regard  to 
organic  colours  generally,  the  reader  may  consult  the  sections 
treating  of  "  Colour,"  where  full  directions  are  given  for  their 
identification.  If,  however,  the  colour  is  apparently  inorganie, 
then  the  following  substances  may  be  particularly  tested  for  : — 
Among  RED  colours — iron  ; 

„      YELLOWS — chromate  of  barium,  and  lead  compounds, 
arsenic  and  antimony  ; 

„      GREEN — arsenic,  copper  ; 

„       BLUE — Prussian  blus  ; 

„  white — sulphate  of  barium,  salts  of  zinc. 
A  weighed  portion  of  the  scraped-off  colouring-matter  is 
burned  to  an  ash,  which  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  and 
tested  with  hydric  sulphide,  afler  adding  just  sufficient  soda  to  so 
neutralise  the  acid  as  to  leave  only  a  slight  exces&  Under  these 
circumstances,  lead,  copper,  or  zinc,  if  present,  will  be  precipi- 
tated ;  while,  if  it  is  strongly  acid,  zinc  would  remain  almost 
entirely  in  solution.  Ammonium  hydrosulphide  is  next  added 
to  the  solution,  which  has  been  boiled  and  filtered  from  any  pre- 
cipitate; this  reagent  will  throw  down  iron,  manganese,  <fec.  To 
test  for  chromium,  it  is  best  to  boil  the  colouring-matter  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  when  potassic  chromate  will 
be  formed,  which  gives,  in  neutral  solutions,  a  purplish  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver.  Barium  is  easily  detected  by  fusing 
the  ash  with  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolving  the  ash  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  a  little  hydric  sulphate ;  a  heavy 
characteristic  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is  thrown  down. 
If  barium  is  present,  it  may  exist  with  evidences  of  chromium, 
in  which  case,  in  all  probability,  the  colouring-matter  was 
chromate  of  barium,  or  if  the  sweetmeat  is  not  coloured  by 
barium  chromate,  baryta  sulphate  may  have  been  added  simply 
to  give  weight.  Arsenic  and  antimony  are  best  discovered  by 
boiling  a  little  of  the  colouring-matter  with  copper-foil  [Beinsch's 
test] ;  and  although  this  test  will  not  detect  quite  such  a  minute 
quantity  as  Marsh's  test,  it  is  sensitive  enough.  Copper  is 
also  best  detected  by  electrolysis,  the  substance  being  placed 
in  a  platinum  dish,  acidified,  and  then  a  rod  of  zinc  inserted  ; 
or,  the  neater  plan  of  connecting  the  dish  itself  with  a  battery 
may,  where  appliances  are  at  hand,  be  preferred. 
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HONEY. 

§  76.  Commercial  honey  is  the  saccharine  matter  collected 
and  stored  by  one  particular  species  of  bee  {Apis  mdlifica) ;  but 
the  production  of  honey  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  bee,  for 
there  is  a  honey-ant*  in  Mexico,  which  stores  a  nearly  pure  syrup 
of  uncrystallised  sugar.  This  is  slightly  add  in  reaction,  and 
reduces  salts  of  silver  like  formic  acid.t 

From  determinations  of  this  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in 
different  flowers,  it  has  been  calculated  that  to  make  1  kilogramme 
of  honey,  the  heea  must  visit  from  200,000  to  500,000  flowers. 

A  wasp  of  tropical  America  is  said  to  yield  a  honey  in  which 
are  found  crystals  of  cane  sugar,  but  the  evidence  as  to  this 
latter  point  is  not  decisive.^  A  curious  sample  of  honey  ha» 
been  analysed  by  A.  Yilliers.§  It  was  derived  from  Ethiopia, 
and  is  the  produce  of  an  insect  resembling  a  large  mosquito, 
which,  like  our  wasp,  makes  its  nest  in  cavities  in  the  ground. 
It  secretes  no  wax.  The  natives  call  the  honey  '*  tazma"  and 
ascribe  to  it  medicinal  virtues,  especially  using  it  as  a  cure  for 
sore  throat.     Its  composition  is  as  follows : — 

Percent 

Water, 25*5 

Fennentable  sogar  (levolose  with  a  sixth  of  glacose  in  exoess),  32  0 

Mannite, 3*0 

Dextrin, 27-9 

Ash, 2-6 

Lobs  and  nnestimated, 9*1 

The  honey  contained  a  non-nitrogenous  bitter  principle. 

The  essential  constituent  of  honey  is  a  mixture  of  dextrose 
and  levulose ;  it  also  contains  mannite,  wax,  formic  and  other 
organic  acids,  pollen,  not  unfrequently  alkaloidal  and  bitter 
principles  from  the  plants,  possibly  derived  from  the  pollen,. 
smaU  quantities  of  cane  sugar,  of  mineral  matter,  and  invariably 
minute  quantities  of  alcohol. 

The  properties  of  dextrose  and  levulose  have  been  already 
described.  The  other  saccharine  constituent  of  honey — mannite, 
CqHj^Oq— crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms,  is  soluble  in  80  parts 
of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-898,  and  in  1*400  parts  of  absolute 

*  The  Myrmecoeystua  Mexicanus.  There  are  two  kinds  of  workers— one 
the  active  fi>rm,  the  other  sedentary  ~  which  produce  the  honey.  The  latter 
is  the  lai>ter,  and  has  a  tomid  abdomen ;  it  never  quits  the  nest.  The  honey 
is  discharged  into  proper  receptacles,  and  from  it  the  Mexicans  make  a 
pleasant  drink. 

t  H.  Marsten,  Pogg.  Ann.,  c.  650. 

i  G.  H.  WetheroU,  Chem,  Oaz.,  1853,  72. 

i  CompL  Bend.,  Ixxxviii  292,  293. 
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alcohol ;  la  boiling  alcohol  it  is  more  soluble,  but  in  ether  it  is 
quite  insoluble,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  alcoholic  solution 
hj  ether.  It  has  no  action  on  ]>olarised  light.  Its  melting 
point  is  from  160"  to  165";  at  200"*  it  boils,  and  maybe  distilled, 
a  portion  being  decomposed;  at  higher  temperatures  it  car- 
bonises. It  does  not  reduce  cuprous  oxide.  All  these  properties 
readily  distinguish  it  from  the  other  sugars.  Chemically  speaking, 
mannite  is  a  hexatomic  alcohol.  Mannite  may  be  separated 
from  honey  by  boiling  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  honey  with 
alcohol,  evaporating  down  the  alcoholic  extract  to  dryness,  and 
boiling  this  extract  with  absolute  alcohol,  concentrating  the 
alcohol  solution,  and  precipitating  with  ether. 

Dr.  Brown  has  published  some  analyses  of  honey,  in  which 
the  different  sugars  have  been  identified ;  the  general  results  of 
six.  of  his  samples  may  be  thus  stated : — 

Percent. 

Water  (expelled  at  100°), 18*07 

Water  expelled  at  a  mudi  higher  temperature  and  loss,      .      7*99 

Levulose, 36-22 

Dextrose, 37'58 

Asli, H 

10000 

The  chief  results  of  twenty-five  analyses  made  by  Mr.  Hehner* 
of  honey  believed  to  be  genuine,  are  as  follows : — 

Mean  of  the  twenty- 

flve  sauiples.      Ifaxiniiim.       Minimiiin. 
Per  cent.  Per  cent.         Per  cent. 

18*8  23-04  15*09 

67-85  75-34  61*42 

13*35  19*17  8*48 


Moisture,        .... 

Glucose, 

Difference,  .... 
"^  E  >*.  (  Glacose  after  fermenta 
Mg  )  tion,  .  .  .  . 
§  S  »  J  Total  solids  after  fermenta 
^  S  c.  (  tion,  . 
In  five  of  the  twenty- five  samples 

polarisation 
In  one  sample,  polarisation     . 
In  one  sample  very  crystalline. 
In  the  remaining  eighteen. 


1*24  2*36  niL 

604  7*67  4*30 


=  +    1 

=  -    1 

=  -  11 

0 


o 


o 


Five  samples  which  were  considered  adulterated  yielded  the 
following  values : — 

1.              3.  3.  4.              6. 

Moisture 17-54    18*68  21*23  18-90    21*25 

Glucose, 4845    4966  58*32  

Difference,         ....     34*01     31'66  20*45  

Glucose  after  inversion,     .        .     43*33    48-77 

10  per  cent,  solution  polarises  .      +  50°    +  35**  +  15**  +  35"    +  33* 

Glucose  after  fermentation,       .       902      7*59  3*69  5*98      5-15 

Total  solids  after  fermentation,     31  45    25*33  53*29  23*36     18*38 

Difference,         .         .         .         .     22-43    17*74  4960  17*38     13-23 
10  per  cent,  solution  polarises 

after  fermentation,         .        .      +  30"    +  28'  +  7*  +  16"    +  10" 

♦  Analyst,  April,  1884. 
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Dr.  E.  Sieben'*'  has  published  analyses  of  sixty  samples  of 
honey  which  he  believed  to  be  perfectly  genuine — the  general 
resalts  are  as  follows  : — 


Mean. 

Haxliniiin. 

Minlmnm. 

19*98 

24-95 

16  28 

34-71 

44-71 

22-23 

39^ 

49  25 

3215 

70-30 

79-57 

69  95 

108t 

8-22t 

000 

75  03 

81-74 

70-20 

80-03 

83-72 

75  05 

5-02 

8-02 

1-29 

Moisture,      .... 

Grape  sugar, 

Levulose,      .        •        •        • 

Invert  sugar. 

By  boiling  with  acid  cane  sugar. 

Total  sugar, .... 

Dry  substance, 

Substaqces  other  than  sugar. 

The  chief  adulteration  of  honey  is  the  addition  of  starch  sugar 
in  the  form  of  syrup.  Cane  sugar  may  be  also  found,  and  mineral 
adulterations  are  possible.  Starch  sugar  may  be  detected  by 
dialysis  (0.  Haenle).  200  grms.  of  honey  are  dissolved  in  water, 
made  up  to  a  litre,  and  the  solution  placed  in  a  dialyser,  so 
arranged  that  the  outer  vessel  has  a  continuous  stream  of  water 
running  through ;  at  the  end  of  fourteen  hours,  the  solution  in 
the  dialyser  is  decolorised  by  charcoal,  suitably  concentrated  and 
examin^  by  polarised  light ;  natural  honey  treated  in  this  way 
has  no  effect,  but  starch  syrup  turns  the  ray  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Hehner  determines  the  moisture  at  100*".  The  glucose 
is  estimated  by  Fehling's  solution — both  before  and  after  in- 
version, the  inversion  is  produced  by  heating  with  10  per  cent, 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  about  70*.  The  rotatory  power  of  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  is  determined  both  before  ana  cifter  fermenta- 
tion. X  The  fermentation  is  produced  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  yeast,  the  vessel  being  kept  in  an  in- 
cubator at  30**  for  from  five  to  six  days ;  this  operation  might  be 
made  more  speedy  by  fermenting  in  a  vacuum  with  plenty  of 
yeast,  as  suggested  by  Boussingault.  After  fermentation,  the 
solid  matter  is  determined  and  subtracted  from  the  percentage 
of  glucose  left  unfermented.  The  proportion  of  unfermentable 
matter  should  be  no  larger  than  would  be  yielded  by  a  pure 
glucose  solution  after  fermentation,  viz.,  about  5  per  cent. 

A  pure  honey  has  the  following  characters  : — The  moisture 
does  not  exceed  23  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  glucose  before 
and  after  inversion  is  about  the  same.      The  unfermentable 

*  "  TJeber  die  ZusammenBetznng  des  Starkezuckersjrups,  des  Honigs,  u.  tiber 
di<;  Yerf alscbungen  des  letzeren ."    ZeUsckrift  der  Ruben  Zucker.  Ind ,  1884,  837. 

t  It  ill  d<iubtfnl  whether  cane  sugar  occurs  in  pure  honey— although  Sieben 
gives  S1S2  X)er  cent,  of  cane  sugar  as  a  possibility  in  pure  honey,  he  yet  returns 
«  buney  containing  7  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar  as  adulterated,  two  statements 
that  cannot  be  reconciled. 

X  The  honey  derived  from  flowers  turns  a  ray  of  light  to  the  left,  that  from 
conifera  to  the  right :  it  is  ob'V'ious  that  honey  derived  from  both  species  of  plants 
i&ay  either  have  no  influence  on  light,  or  deviate  right  or  left,  according  to  dr- 
ciuaitancefl. 
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matter  should  not  exceed  8  per  cent.  The  polarising  power  of  a 
10  per  cent,  solution,  both  before  and  after  fermentation,  should 
be  very  small  or  nil. 

There  should  be  only  a  slight  precipitate  with  either  alcohol 
or  baric  chloride.  The  ash  always  contains  from  -01  to  *035  per 
cent  of  PgOg.  The  ash  from  honey  made  from  glucose  larger 
quantities.  The  ash  of  pure  honey  is  always  alkalme,  that  made 
from  glucose  neutral 

There  is  an  artificial  honey  in  the  market,  sold  as  such,  that 
consists  of  dextrose  and  levulose,  and,  according  to  Hehner,  can 
only  be  distinguished  from  genuine  honey  by  the  entire  absence 
of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  ash.* 

A  curiosity  of  food  is  a  commercial  American  artificial  honey, 
vhich  is  entirely  composed  of  glucose  syrup,  while  the  comb  is 
also  artificial,  and  made  of  paraffin.  The  appearance  of  both 
comb  and  syrup  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  natural  honey. 
It  is  not  probable  that  this  artificial  honey  will  be  met  with ;  if 
there  should  be  any  suspicion  that  the  comb  is  artificial,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  paraffin  is  easily  ascertained.  Pure 
hees'-wax  melts  at  62°  to  65°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  "962;  it 
contains  cerotic  acid,  myricine,  as  well  as  ceroleine ;  and,  like 
other  fatty  matters,  it  is  attacked  and  blackened  by  warm 
salphuric  acid.  Paraffin,  on  the  contrary,  remains  unacted 
upon,  BO  that  this  test  alone  will  suffice  either  to  detect  paraffin 
vhen  pure,  or  to  separate  it  from  other  matters,  such  as  waxes 
and  fats,  which  are  carbonised  by  sulphuric  acid. 


TREACLE,  MOLASSES. 

§  77.  Treacle,  molasses,  golden-syrup,  and  similar  terms,  are 
wed  to  denote  a  sweet  syrup  which  is  produced  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  and  contains  a  mixture  of  sugar,  partly  cane  and  partly 
fruit ;  but  the  cane  sugar,  owing  to  certain  salts  and  impurities, 
is  uncrystallisable.  The  composition  of  these  brown  sjrups 
varies  according  to  the  manufacture  from  which  they  are  derived. 
The  cheapness  of  treacle,  &a,  is  such  that  there  is  no  very  great 
temptation  to  adulteration,  and  no  conviction  under  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  hitherto  been  obtained  for  adulterated 
luolasses  or  treacle.  The  probable  mode  of  adulterating  the 
treacle  would  be  by  diluting  with  water.  Cane-sugar  molasses 
is  alone  used  as  an  article  of  food,  beet-root  sugar  molasses  having 
an  unpleasant  taste. 

Some  analyses,  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  "Wallace,  t  of 
moksses,  treacle,  and  golden-syrup,  are  as  follows : — 

*  Analyst,  Dec.,  1885.  t  **The  Sugar  Cane,"  1869. 
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TABLE  IXo. 


Canesagar, 

Fruit  sugar, 

Extractive  and  colonring-matter,  . 

Salts, 

Water, 


Specific  gravity,    . 


W.Indian 
MoUsBes. 


Per  cent 

470 

20-4 

2*7 

2-6 

27-3 


100*00 


I'Zm 


Tmclo. 


Per  cent 

32-5 

37-2 

3-5 

3-4 

23-4 


Qolden 
Syrup. 


BeetSapu- 
UoUsaies. 


Per  cent. 

39-0 

33-0 

2-8 

2-5 

22  7 


100-00 


1-430 


100-00 


Per  cent. 
46-7 
-6 
15-8 
13-2 
23-7 


100*00 


1-415 


1-405 


The  ash  of  beet  molasses  has  the  following  compositloa  : — 

Percent. 

Potassic  chloride, 18*70 

Potassic  sulphate, 4*18 

Potassic  carbonate, 53*80 

Sodic  carbonate, 20*81 

Calcic  carbonate, '35 

Ma^esic  carbonate, *27 

Moisture  and  loss, 1*89 


JAM. 

§  78.  Jam  consists  of  various  species  of  fruit  preserved  by 
boiling  in  strong  syrup.  Most  jams  are  very  readily  adulterated, 
since  any  tasteless  vegetable  tissue,  such  as  vegetable  marrow, 
turnips,  &c.,  when  mixed  in  jam  cannot  be  readily  detected  by 
the  palate.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  various  jams  is 
simply  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fruit  juice  and  fruit 
itself,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  volatile  constituents  and  the 
addition  of  cane  sugar.  The  latter  may  be  in  part  inverted  by 
the  action  of  the  organic  acids  or  ferments  so  constantly  found  in 
fruit.  The  detection  of  adulterations  of  jam  is  mainly  micro- 
scopic; but,  at  the  same  time,  in  many  cases  a  careful  observation 
of  the  absorption-spectrum  will  assist  the  diagnosis.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  successfully,  in  addition  to  the  precautions  before 
described,  it  will  be  safest  in  all  cases  to  use  comparison  liquids; 
and  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  study,  should  have  at 
hand  a  variety  of  genuine  jams  of  different  ages.  The  mean 
composition  of  the  more  common  kinds  of  fruits  is  detailed  in 
the  following  table  [Konig] : — 


§79.] 


JAM. 
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TABLE  X— 100  PARTS  OF  THE  SEED  FRUIT. 


1 

11 

1 
1 

Sugar. 

ii  So" 

i 

1 

1-98 

• 

Apple, 

83*58 

0-39 

0-84 

7-73 

6-17 

6-31 

Pear, 

83  03 

0-36 

0-20 

8-26 

3-54 

4-30 

0-31 

Flnm, 

81-18 

0-78 

0-85 

6-15 

4-92 

5-41 

0-71 

Prune, 

84-86 

0-40 

1-60 

3  56 

4-68 

4-34 

0-66 

Peaches,     . 

8003 

0-65 

0-92 

4-48 

7-17 

6  06 

0  69 

Apricots^    . 

81-22 

0  49 

116 

4-69 

6-35 

5-27 

0-82 

Cherries^     . 

80-26 

0-62 

0-91 

10-24 

1-17 

6  07 

0-73 

Grapes, 

78-17 

0-59 

0-79 

24  36 

1-96 

3-60 

0-53 

Strawberry, 

87-66 

107 

093 

6-28 

0-48 

2-32 

0-81 

Baspberry, 

86-21 

0-53 

1-38 

3  95 

1-54 

5-90 

0-49 

Bilberry,    . 

78-36 

0-78 

1-66 

502 

0-87 

12-29 

1-02 

Blackberry, 

•        < 

86-41 

0-51 

119 

4-44 

1-76 

6-21 

0-48 

Mnlberry,  . 

84-71 

0-36 

1-86 

9-19 

2-31 

0-91 

0-66 

Gooseberry, 

85-74 

0  47 

1-42 

7-03 

1-40 

3-52 

0-42 

Currsnt,     . 

84-77 

0-51 

215 

6-38 

0-90 

4-57 

0-72 

Brief  Notes  of  the  Microscopical  Structure  of  Certain  Fruits. 

§  79.  Apples  and  Pears. — Both  apples  and  pears  contain 
numerous  dotted  ducts  and  spiral  Tessels.  There  is  no  very 
distinctive  peculiarity  about  these  ducts,  but  in  the  core  will  be 
found  a  strong  horny  membrane  with  spiculated  cells,  crossing 
one  another  at  right  angles,  forming  altogether  a  very  singular 
tissue,  and  one  which,  once  seen,  can  always  be  recognised. 

Damson. — ^The  skin  of  the  damson  is  composed  of  at  least  two 
distinct  species  of  cells  underlying  the  transparent  epidermis. 
One  kind  is  a  double  row  of  reddish-purple  oblong  or  oval  cells, 
having,  when  seen  in  section,  an  average  length  of  -00232  inch, 
and  an  average  breadth  of  about  -000928  inch ;  seen  from  above 
(as  in  tearing  off  a  shred  of  the  tissue)  they  form  a  beautiful  five- 
and  six-sided  mosaic  pattern,  the  size  of  the  cells  being  from 
about  -000928  to  -00116  inch.  The  blue  cells  are  very  similar 
in  shape  and  size  to  the  reddish -purple ;  below  the  blue  there 
are  some  loose  cells  containing  chlorophyll.  Hence  the  beautiful 
colour  of  the  damson  is  the  combined  effect  of  the  blue,  the  red, 
and  the  green  shining  through  the  transparent  epidermis.  The 
pulp  contains  the  usual  large  colourless  globes  or  cells,  of  *0116 
inch  average  diameter  (b,  fig.  21).     Spiral  vessels  are  numerous 
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8tom&ta  ate  occBsionally  to  be  Been  on  the  euriace  of  the  dark- 
coloured     epidermis.      The 
breftdtb  or  thickness  of  the 
skin  is  -00814  inch.    By  the 
k  nse  of  bleaching  powder,  a 
J  Bmallportionoftheskinmay 
(  be  deprived   of  ita  colour, 
)  either  partially  or  wholly, 
}  according  to  the  judgment 
!1  of  the  operator,  and   then 
will  be  seen  a  mapping  out 
of  the    whole   Burface  into 
F^^l.^a,  Epidermis  of  dunsoD ;  6,   'o^es  by  cells  so  placed  that 
Ip  cells,   n  115.  they  form  a  network. 

Plum. — There  are  at  least  three  distinct  structiii'es  to  be  seen 
in  the  boiled  and  preserved  plum  : — 1.  The  epidermis,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  a  pavement-like  layer  of  little  square  or 
irregularly  oblong  cells,  filled  with  a  granular  matter  (c,  fig.  22), 
the  size  of  the  cells  averaging  from  about -000696  to -00116  incli  ; 
the  general   distribution   of  these  cells   is  somewhat   circular. 
Scattered  tolerably  uniformly  are  patches  of  a  deeper  colour  with 
larger  cells,  the  patches  being  irregularly  circular,  and  the  centre 
«f  the  patch  an  empty  space,  which  possibly  is  a  much  deformed 
stoma.     The  pulp  consists  of  the  very  common  large  globular 
cells  (a,  fig.  22),  of  about  -12  to  '14  inch  diameter,  almost  per- 
fectly transparent,  with  a  shrivelled  mass  within.     Iiastly,  there 
are  some  beautiful  masses  of  compound  cells,  varying  in  size  from 
*016  to  '48  inch  (6,  b,  fig.  22),  the  length  usually  being  from  one 
and  a  half  to  three 
times     the    breadth. 
These  compounds  are 
either     prismatic    in 
shape  or  oval,  while 
a  few  resemble  long 
tubes.  The  number  of 
cells   thus  bound  to- 
gether ia  very  vari- 
able, since  from  seven 
up    to   twenty-seven 
may  be  counted  on 
one  side.     The  little 
i  cellular  members   of 
'the     composite      are 
Fig.  22.— StrnotnreB  fonnd  in  the  plnm,  x  115.   five-sided  cells   of  an 
a,  PnljicellBift,  fi,  compound cella ;  e,  a  portiwi  of  average  length  of  -06 
epidennii.  im^. 


§  79.]  3iM.  .  ^^^ 

Orangea — Lenuma;  Marmalade. — Marmalade  is  made  \>y  pre- 
serving sliced  np  oranges  or  lemoos,  or  both  combined,  in  a 
strong  aynip.  Orange  marmalade  is  properly  made  from  Seville 
onuiges  only,  lemon  marmalade  from  lemons  only.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  distinguish,  by  the  microscopic  sbructure  alone 
-whether  the  substance  is  orange  or  lemon,  of  to  what  species 
the  orange  or  the  lemon  belongs.  It  is,  however,  most  easy  in 
marmalades  to  recognise  sutetances  foreign  to  marmalade, 
because  the  structare  of  the  vegetable  tissues  used  is  very 
distinctive.  Good  marmalade  is  wholly  composed  of  fine  sections 
of  the  frnit :  on  selecting  the  thiimest  of  these  sections,  or  (what 
Amounts  to  the  same  thing)  cutting  and  preparing  a  section, 
there  will  be  three  stnictures  to  notice.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  colour  layer  is  very  thin,  and  composed  of  layers  of  yellow 
«e11s  (a,  fig.  23),  many  filled  with  oil,  and  here  and  there  large 
cavities,  covered  with  a  thin  transparent  epidermal  layer. 
The  size  of  the  cells  is  small,  about 
K)00147  inch  in  diameter.     Beneath  the 

yellow  layer  there  is  a  deep  layer  of  i 

oolonrless  celb,  traversed  by  a  network 
of  bundles  of  vessels,  each  bundle  con- 
sisting of  a  dozen  or  more  spiral  veaeels, 
of  small  diameter,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ordinaiy  elongated  fibre-like  cells.  In 
this  layer  are  large  cavities,  '0415  inch 
diameter  or  more,  and  around  these 
cavities  the  cells  are  applied  in  concen- 
tric layers.  The  pulp  of  the  orange  pre-  Fig-  23.-8«ction  of  rind 
sents  a  number  of  soft  and  thin-walled  «  oraoRo,  "  20-    ?■  ^y«i 

,,        -..       .  J-  .-      -.  of  yellow  cells;  o,   umor 

cells  without  any  very  distinctive  pecu-  ^^J^  ^^61,    showiDg   a 
liarity.     Large  spirals,  large  oval  cells   cavity  and  vaocnlu  twigs. 
snd  stmctures,  dissimilar  to  the  above, 
inl]  be  suspicious  signs,  and  will  denote  adulteration. 

The  SlTawbtrry  may  be  readily  distinguished  under  the  micro- 
scope by  the  great  number  of  very  small  seeds  which  are  scattered 
on  the  exterior  of  the  fruit.  These  seeds  are  pyriform  and  very 
r^ular  in  size,  being  about  -038  inch  wide  at  the  broadest  end, 
and  -07  inch  in  length.  The  coat  of  the  seed  Is  almost  smooth ; 
Tinder  a  high  magnifying  power  it  may,  however,  be  seen  to  be 
slightly  tuberculated.  Each  seed  is  attached  to  the  central  part 
of  the  fmit  by  means  of  a  vascular  bundle  formed  of  delicate 
fibres  and  spiral  vessels;  and  the  consequence  of  this  structure 
is,  that  the  strawberry  is  full  of  spiral  vessels,  all  of  minute  size 
and  very  transparent  The  cells  seen  when  jam  is  examined  are, 
for  the  most  part,  collapsed  and  shrivelled ;  those  that  are  not  bo 
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are  large  ovnl  or  pyriform  cells,  often  containing  Bhrivelled  cell 
contents.  Common  measurements  of  these  cells  are  '006  inch 
small  diameter,  -0176  incli  long  diameter  for  the  oval  cells,  and 
for  tlie  pyriform  '0130  inch  broad  end,  -018+  long  diameter. 

A   general  analysis  of  strawberries  has  been  published   by 
J.  M.  H.  Munro.     (CAct*.  News,  l,  227.) 

W«t«r, 86-30 

Orsanic  matter ]0'27 

Ash -43 

The  aah  contained — Calciam  phosphate,         .        .        .        .     22*91 

PotasaiutD  carbonate 00'77 

Magnesia 2-93 

Soda, 1-29 

Sulphuric  anhvdride, 3-88 

Sand  and  insoluble  matter 6'61 

UnJctenained, '61 

27ie  Haepbcrry  has  its  seeds  reticulated, 
and  in  most  jams  the  form  of  the  fruit 
is  preserved  quite  sufficiently  for  recog- 
nition. 

T/ie  Gooseberrtf  has  an  epidermis  in 
■which  can  be  seen  a  mosaic  pavement 
of  cells,  and  the  fruit  also  possesses 
olavate  hairs. 

TIte  Mlackbeny — the  seeds  are  reticu- 
lated, and  the  cuticle  covered  with 
stellate  hairs.  .  g 

Currants.  —  Both    the    black    and   the  "| 

red  currant    are  similar    in    structure : 
the    epidermis    b   covered    with   an   ex-      Fig.2i.-a.Pulp  oeUaof 
cessively  thin  membrane,  showing  sinu-  jtrawberY- x  115;*,»tt»w- 

■',---  J       .      .11.  °  ■       I     berry  seed,  x  20. 

ous  wavy  divisions,  and  set  with  simple 

hairs.  Beneath  the  outer  membrane  are  the  colour  layers,  con- 
sisting of  little  square  masses  with  ^ 
rounded  angles  about  -00029  to  f 
•OOOaa  inch  diameter  (a,  fig.  25).  f 
The  pulp  is  made  up  of  thin-walled  L 
cells,  and,  lastly,  here  and  there  |~ 
may  be  found  peculiar  compound  b 
"bodies,  b,  attached  to  the  inner  I 
layer  nf  the  epidermis.  These  are  ■ 
about -0068  inch  in  length  and '0015  * 
inch  in  breadth,  and  are  formed  of  Kg.  25.-0,  A  shred  of  epidoi- 
a  number  of  oblong  cells.  So  f.^  ne'^TiL^n!trtr.S,rl^ 
as  known,  these  bodies  are  found  of  ^elU  in  another;  6,  the  eon*, 
only  in  the  currantt                              pound  bodies,  x  its. 
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SACCHARIN. 

This  is  the  popular  name  given  to  a  crystalline  rabstance  diacorered  W 
Fahlberg  and  Kemsen  {Deut.  Chem.  Ots.  Ber,,  xii,  469-573)  in  1879.  It 
"was  first  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  orthotolueoe  sulphonamide  by  per- 
manganate ;  its  formula  is  C7H5O3SN,  and  it  has  been  named  anhydro-ortho- 

sulphamine-benzoic  acid    C6H4  <oq  >  NH   — or,  shorter,  Benzoic  sulpha- 

mide — it  is  in  the  form  of  white  crystals,  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  melts  at  220**,  and  can  be  sublimed  without  undergoing  decom- 
position; it  forms  crystalline  compounds,  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths;  on  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  strongly  acidified  with  HCl, 
almost  to  dryness,  it  is  transformed  into  ortho-sulpho-benzoic  acid.  It  is 
ao  intensely  sweet  that  1  part  in  10,000  of  water  is  very  perceptible;  the 
sweetness  is  like  that  of  sugar,  but  with  a  peculiar  flavour.  The  substance 
is  used  in  commerce,  and  the  analyst  will  look  for  it  in  all  sweet  manufac- 
tured liquids,  such  as  lemonades,  temperance  drinks,  and  liqueurs;  it  is 
said  also  to  be  added  to  sugar  itself,  to  increase  its  sweetening  power.  It  is 
not  poisonous,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  no  nutritive  powers ;  it  is  said 
to  pass  through  the  kidneys  imchanged.  A  general  method  of  detecting 
saccharin  is  to  shake  liquids,  after  feebly  acidifying,  with  ether ;  to  separate 
the  ether  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  The  ethereal  extract  obtained  in  this 
vay,  if  saccharin  be  present,  will  taste  extremely  sweet,  and  if  the  residue 
18  gently  fused  in  a  platinum  dish  with  six  times  its  weight  of  pure  sodio 
carbonate  and  potassic  nitrate,  the  sulphur  will  be  oxidised  into  sulphate, 
and  the  fused  mass  will,  when  dissolved  and  the  solution  acidified  with 
HCl,  give  a  precipitate  with  baric  chloride. 

Saccharin  fused  ^ntly  with  potash  is  converted  into  salicylic  acid,  and, 
therefore,  with  feme  chloride  strikes  a  violet  colour. 

Solids,  such  as  sugar,  are  also  treated  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  extract 
examined  as  before ;  but  if  the  solid  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  it  is  best  first 
to  extract  with  hot  water,  acidify  the  aqueous  solution,  and  shake  out  with 
ether. 

Fatty  substances  or  liquids  must  first  be  fireed  from  fat,  by  treatment  with 
light  petroleum.  A  quantitative  estimation  is  most  accurately  made  by 
oxidation  of  the  sulphur  by  fusion  and  precipitating  the  sulphate  with 
barium  chloride — 1  part  of  barium  sulphate  equals  '785  of  saochiurin. 


STAUCH,  C«Hio05.* 

§  80.  It  18  convenient  to  consider  the  starches  together,  more 
especiallj  as,  however  varied  in  form,  the  chemical  composition 
of  all  starch  is  very  similar,  if  not  identical. 

Every  starch  corpuscle  is  composed  of  at  least  two  probably 
isomeric  bodies,  the  one  **  granulose/*  soluble  in  saliva,  and 
coloured  blue  by  iodine;   the  other  coloured  by  iodine  pale 

*  T.  Pfeiffer  and  B.  ToUens  {Lieh,  Annalen,  285-309)  have  prepared  com- 
pounds of  the  alkalies  with  the  carbo-hydrates,  and  from  the  data  thus 
obtained  consider  the  formula  of  starch  to  be  either  CS4H40O20  or  €34114009^ 
+  HtO,  and  according  to  this  formula,  the  amount  of  djsxtrose  yielded  by 
otaich  should  be  108 'II  per  cent. 
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yellow,  and  only  becoming  blue  after  the  addition  of  solpharic 
acid;  it  is  fully  soluble  in  ammoniacal  oxide  of  copper,  and 
appears  to  agree  very  closely  with  the  characters  of  celltdost. 

These  two  substances  may  be  most  readily  separated  by  diluted 
chromic  acid,  which  dissolves  granulose  very  easily,  whilst  oeUu- 
lose  remains  unaltered.  All  starch  is  very  hygroscopic :  wheat 
starch,  dried  in  a  vacuum,  still  contains  11  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  air-dried  from  16  to  28  per  cent,  of  water.  Starch  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water  or  spirit.  Some  chemists,  indeed,  assert  that  if 
£nely  powdered  in  agate  mortars,  or  with  quartz  sand,  a  small 
portion  dissolves;  others  contend  that  this  is  no  true  solution, 
but  the  starchy  matter  in  a  state  of  most  minute  division.  If 
warmed  with  water,  the  starch  granules  swell,  and  when  heated 
up  to  100**  most  starches  form  a  semi-solution  in  water.  True 
compounds  of  starch  with  bases  are  scarcely  established.  Lime 
and  baryta  appear  to  form  weak  unions,  and  the  intense  colour 
produced  by  iodine,  as  well  as  bromine,  seems  to  point  to  the 
formation  of  haloid  combinations.  Fritsche,  indeed,  states  that 
lie  has  isolated  the  iodide  and  the  bromide  of  starch,  the  former 
containing  ten  equivalents  of  starch  and  one  of  iodine. 

Starch  heated  in  closed  tubes  up  to  100*"  changes  gradually 
into  soluble  starch.  If  the  temperature  is  raised  up  to  160**  or 
200**,  it  forms  a  transparent  mass,  consisting  wholly  of  dextrin. 
At  220*  to  280°  still  further  change  is  produced,  and  the  result 
is  pyrodextrin,  a  substance  easily  soluble  in  water  (but  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether),  and  with  the  composition  of 
O^gHg^O^HO.  At  still  higher  temperatures  there  is  carbonisa^ 
tioD,  and  the  formation  of  products  similar  to  those  caused  by 
the  decomposition  of  sugar. 

Starch  is  easily  changed  into  sugar  by  the  action  of  dilute 
mineral  acids,  as  well  as  by  oxalic  acid,  aqueous  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  by  certain  ferments — diastase,  saliva,  yeast,  &c. 

The  estimation  of  starch  in  organic  bodies  is  always  based 
upon  converting  it  into  glucose  and  estimating  the  glucose.  This 
conversion  is  done  in  various  ways.  1  to  1*3  grms.  may  be 
heated  in  closed  tubes  or  flasks,  in  40-50  cc.  of  *2  per  cent. 
sulphuiic  acid  for  eight  hours  in  a  glyceiin  bath  to  108*"  or  110**; 
or  the  substance,  in  some  instances,  may  be  heated  in  ordinary- 
flasks  in  the  water-bath,  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  for  many  hours  until  it  ceases  to  give  a  starcb. 
reaction  with  iodine. 

An  excellent  general  method  has  been  proposed  by  Dragen- 
dorfl*: — 2  to  3  grms.  of  the  powdered  and  dried  substance  are 
heated,  with  25  to  30  cc.  of  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  potash  in 
absolute  alcohol,  for  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
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water-bath,  filtered  hot,  through  a  weighed  filter,  which  is  ash 
free;  the  residae  on  the  filter  is  washed  first  with  hot  absolute 
and  then  with  cold  ordinary  alcohol,  and  lastly  with  water — the 
residae  is  now  dried  at  110*"  and  weighed,  the  loss  of  weight 
corresponds  to  the  albuminoid  matters,  the  fat,  the  sugar,  and 
the  soluble  salts,  which  have  been  removed  by  the  alcoholic 
potash,  the  alcohol,  and  the  water.  The  filter  and  its  contents 
are  now  divided  finely  by  scissors,  and  boiled  with  5  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid  until  a  blue  colour  is  no  longer  struck  with 
iodine,  the  liquid  is  then  filtered  tlirough  a  weighed  filter,  and 
tbe  residue  washed,  dried,  and  weighed — the  difference  between 
the  weights  of  Nos.  1  and  2  gives  very  nearly  the  starch.  This 
weight  may,  of  course,  be  controlled  by  estimating  the  glucose 
by  Fehling. 

A  general  method  for  the  estimation  of  starch  in  flours  has 
been  worked  out  by  C.  O.  Sullivan  {Joum,  Chem,  Soc,  Jan.  1, 
1884,  No.  ccliv.,  2-10);  its  principle  is  the  freeing  of  the  finely 
divided  substance  from  fat,  albuminoids,  and  amylans  by  suitable 
solvents,  and  then  transforming  the  starch  by  the  action  of 
diastase  into  maltose  and  dextrin,  the  proportions  of  which  are 
estimated  by  the  Fehling  solution  and  by  the  poiariscope. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Diastase, 

2  to  3  kilos,  of  finely-ground  pale  barley  malt  are  steeped  in 
'virater  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole.  After  standing  several 
hours  it  is  filtered  by  means  of  a  filter  press ;  and  if  not  clear 
by  passing  it  also  through  an  ordinary  filter.  The  diastase  is  now 
precipitated  by  alcohol  sp.  gr.  '83,  the  alcohol  being  added  so 
long  as  the  precipitate  is  fiocculent,  but  discontinued  when  a 
milky  or  opalescent  appearance  commences.  The  diastase  is 
mrashed  with  alcohol  (•86-'88),  dehydrated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
and  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  Diastase  thus  prepared 
is  a  white,  dry,  friable,  soluble  powder  retaining  its  activity  for 
a  long  time. 

Freeing  thejhur/rom/atty  matters, — 5  grms.  of  the  flour  are  first 
saturated  with  alcohol  sp.  gr.  '82,  and  from  20  to  28  cc.  of  ether 
added.  The  flask  containing  the  mixture  is  set  aside  for  a  few 
hours,  and  the  whole  is  then  filtered ;  the  residue  being  washed 
with  ether. 

2.  EemovcU  of  Sugars,  Albuminoids  other  than  Gaseiny 
a/nd  Matters  solvhle  in  weak  Alcohol. 

To  the  flour  now  fat  free,  80  or  90  cc  of  alcohol  sp.  gr.  -90  are 
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added,  and  the  mixtttre  kept  at  35^  to  38%  with  occasional  shaking 
for  a  few  hours.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  passed  through 
the  same  filter  which  has  been  used  for  the  ^^  ether"  operation, 
and  the  residue  washed  by  decantation  with  the  same  strength 
alcohol,  and  at  the  same  temperature* 


3.  SoltUion  of  the  Amf/lam; 

The  flour  which  has  been  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether,  is 
now  submitted  to  the  action  of  water ;  the  flour  is  digested  with 
half  a  litre  of  water,  and  decanted  through  a  filter  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  it  is  then  repeatedly  washed  with  water  at 
35°  to  38°. 

This  part  of  the  operation  ia  tedious,  for  the  filtration  is  some- 
times Tery  slow. 

4  Conversion  of  the  Starch. 

The  residue  is  finally  transferred  to  a  beaker,  and  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes  in  40  or  45  ca  of  water  with  constant  stirring — it 
is  then  cooled  to  62°  or  63°,  and  *021  to  038  grm.  diastase  dissolved 
in  a  few  cc.  of  water  added.  In  a  very  short  time  the  solution 
ceases  to  give  a  starch  reaction  with  iodine,  but  it  is  best  to 
maintain  the  digestion  for  an  hour,  because  filtration  is  then 
easier.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  contents  of  the  beaker  are 
boiled  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  thrown  on  to  a  filter,  and  the 
filtrate  received  into  a  100  cc.  measuring  flask.  The  residue  ia 
carefully  washed  with  small  quantities  of  boiling  water  at  a 
time.  When  the  flask  is  nearly  full,  its  contents  are  cooled  down 
to  Id'^'S,  and  made  up  to  100  cc.  with  water  at  that  temperature. 
Sliould  the  filtrate  exceed  100  cc,  it  is  to  be  concentrated  to  the 
proper  quantity.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  now- 
taken  ;  its  optical  activity  is  determined,  and  its  reducing  power 
on  copper  solution  estimated  by  boiling  with  Fehlin^. 

The  optical  activity  of  maltose  Mr.  Sullivan  gives  for  the 
concentrations  to  be  dealt  with  as  [a]y  =■  154°  (a^  =  +  139°), 
and  that  of  dextrin  [a]j  =  +  222'  (a^  =  +  200-4);  with  these 
values  1  grm.  maltose  in  100  cc.  solution  gives  a  deviation  with 
a  Soleil-Yentzke-Scheibler  saccharimeter  in  a  200  mm.  tube  =  8*02 
divisions,  and  1  grm.  of  dextrin  in  100  cc.  in  the  same  length  of 
tube  1 1  '56  divisions ;  if  the  observations  are  made  with  any  other 
sodium  flame  polarimeter,  the  factors  proper  to  these  instruments 
must  be  substituted.  An  example  from  Mr.  Sullivan's  paper 
will  make  the  .above  clear. 
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5  grms.  of  barley  flour,  treated  as  aboTe,  jg(ave  asr  the  ultimate 
leault  100  oc.  solution  having  a  sp.  gr.  =  1 -0100 3  «  2-539  gnns. 
solid  matter.*  9-178  grms.  of  this  solution  reduced  -241  cupric 
oxide,  and  a  layer  of  it  200  mm.  in  length  gave  a  deviation  with 
HiB  Soleil-Yentzke-Scheibler  saccharimeter  »  21*1  div. 

From  these  data  we  have : — 

0-241  X  0*7256  (K  of  maltose  62*6)  =  -1748  gmu 

maltose  in  9*178  grms.  solution. 

The  weight  of  100  cc.  solution  is  from  the  gravity  101-003 
grms,;  hence,  percentage  of  maltose  9*178  :  101-003.:  :  -1748  » 
1-923.    Then— 

1-923  X  802  =  15-422  optical  activity  of  the  maltost,, 
21-1  -  15-422  =  6*678  optical  activity  of  the  daxferin, 


5*678  -^  11-56  =  -491  the  dextrin  in  100  oc.  solntiMW 

We  have  then  in  the  100  cc. — 

Maltose,     .  .     1-923  grms. 

Bextrin,     .        .        .       -491    „ 
Diaitase,    .  '030    „ 

2-444 
Againrt  .        .    2*539   „    as  represented  by  the  sp.  gr. 

Leaving  .  -095   „    matter  nnacoonnted  for. 

This  -095  grm.  of  unestimated  matter  was  partly  referred  to 
-062  grm.  a  amylan,  leaving  a  total  error  of  only  -012  grm. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  determinations  by  this  method,  of  the  starch  in 
^or,  &c.y  are  as  follows: — 

Per  cent» 
Barley  flour, 46*3. 

„       malt, 39*9 

Wheat  floar, 55-4 

„       malt, 43-4 

Rye, 44-46  0 

BioB, 76*77 

AaUDB,  •••»•...*  0«*0o 

Oata, 35*38 

*  Taking  1-00395  as  the  sp.  gr.  for  a  solution  containing  1  grm.  of  starch 
prodncts  in  100  oa 
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A  method  of  starch  estimation  devised  by  Marcker  and 
Morgen,*  mach  ased  on  the  Continent,  is  as  follows : — 3  grma 
of  the  finely-powdered  substance  is  digested  in  a  small  metal 
vessel  with  60  ca  of  water  at  a  heat  of  about  100*  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  cooled  to  70*,  and  5  cc.  of  freshly-prepared  malt 
extract  (100  grms.  malt  to  500  water)  added ;  the  mixture  is 
now  kept  at  70*  for  twenty  minutes,  in  order  to  liquefy  the 
starch  paste.  Then  5  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  is  added,  the  vessel  covered  with  a  metal  cover  and  sub- 
mitted in  a  Soxh let's  digester  to  heat  at  a  pressure  of  3  atmo- 
spheres for  half  an  hour.  The  digester  with  its  contents  is  now 
allowed  to  cool,  the  lid  unscrewed,  the  metal  vessel  removed,  a 
second  5  cc.  of  tartaric  acid  added,  and  the  whole  heated  once 
more  to  70*  for  twenty  minutes.  The  solution  is  transferred 
into  a  flask  of  250  cc.  capacity,  filtered,  diluted  to  200  cc.,  and 
inverted  by  boiling  with  15  cc.  of  HOI  of  T 125  gravity.  After 
three  hours'  boiling  under  an  inverted  condenser,  the  liquid  is 
cooled,  almost  neutralised  by  soda,  made  up  to  500  cc.,  and  the 
sugar  estimated  by  Fehling's  method. 

A.  Leclerct  has  proposed  to  treat  2  grms.  of  the  moistened 
starchy  substance  with  180  cc.  of  concentrated  neutral  solution 
of  zinc  chloride,  and  to  heat  the  mixture  in  a  salt  bath  up  to 
108*  for  two  hours  or  more,  until  a  solution  is  effected.  On 
cooling,  the  solution  is  made  up  to  a  definite  bulk,  filtered,  and 
25  cc.  of  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  2  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  75  cc.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol ;  the  precipitate  is  stated  to 
consist  only  of  starch  and  dextrin.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
with  acid  holding  alcohol,  then  with  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  dried, 
and  weighed.     It  is  finally  burned,  and  any  ash  subtracted. 

M.  Honig  X  heats  the  starch-holding  substance  in  glycerin  to 
210*,  and  pours  the  solution  into  strong  alcohol,  and  when  quite 
cool  adds  a  fifth  of  its  volume  of  ether.  The  precipitate  contains 
all  the  starch,  which  may  be  converted  into  sugar  in  the  usual 
way. 

Salicylic  Acid  Method. — Both  salicylic  acid  and  benzoic  acids 
dissolve  starch ;  and  on  heating  the  solution,  the  starch  is  con- 
verted into  sugar.  This  is  a  good  method  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  solution  thus  obtained  can  be  sufficiently  clarified  for  obser- 
vation by  a  saccharimeter.  5-376  grms.  of  the  starch  are  heated 
for  half  an  hour  with  100  cc.  of  water  and  0*5  grm.  of  salicylic 
acid.    The  solution  is  clarified  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia. 

*  Handhuch  der  Spiritua-fahrikation,  1886. 
t  Joum,  Pharm,  Chim.,  1890. 
t  Chem.  Ztg,,  1890,  p.  902. 
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or  sodic  hydrate  solution;  it  is  made  up  to  200  cc,  filtered, 
cooled,  and  examined  by  the  polariscope. 

Inversion  by  Oxalic  cmd  Nitric  Acid, — 3  grms.  of  the  material 
are  heated  with  100  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  for 
one  hour.  The  liquid  is  cooled  and  made  up  to  200  cc.  with 
10  per  cent,  nitric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  heated  oue  hour 
in  the  water  bath,  the  flask  being  connected  with  an  upright 
condenser.     The  solution  is  then  polarised. 

Inversion  by  Oxalic  Acid. — This  method  has  been  already 
detailed  (see  p.  138).  W.  E.  Stone,*^  in  an  elaborate  study  of 
methods  for  the  determination  of  starch,  gives  preference  to  that 
in  which  the  starch  is  converted  into  malt  extract  or  diastase, 
for  it  appears  that  although  the  various  processes  by  which 
starch  (by  means  of  a  mineral  or  organic  acid)  is  converted  into 
dextrose  are  accurate  with  pure  starches,  such  processes  are 
often  most  inaccurate  in  the  presence  of  the  xylans  (gum,  &,o.)y 
substances  which,  without  any  starch  at  all,  give  sugar  indica- 
tions from  4  to  60  per  cent. 

The  results  of  his  experiments  are  embodied  in  the  following 
Table  :— 


TABLE  Xa. — Giviko  the  Results  ot  Estimations  or  Stasch 

BT  Different  Mkthods. 


Inyerslon 

hJi. 

Inversion 

InverBion 

Ox&lic 

Acid  and 

HN0» 

Solntion 

by 

Salicylic 

Acid. 

Predpi- 
totion 

Bariom 
Hydrate. 

Potato  Btarch, 

85-76 

85-5 

86-75 

85-47 

85-68 

Dried  potato, 

70-92 

69-79 

68-63 

... 

64-25 

Wheat  flour, 

77-69 

70*65 

65-29 

69-38 

69-76 

Com  meal,  . 

73-24 

66-81 

70-55 

... 

62-11 

Wheat  bran. 

65*86 

40-25 

38-G8 

•.• 

70-77 

Hay,    .... 

3-48 

1910 

19-10 

... 

66-47 

Wheat  middlings, 

30  00 

63  09 

60-24 

••• 

60-44 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

415 

... 

••• 

..• 

54-65 

Mixture  of  starch,! 
sngar,  and  dextrin,  .  j 

9-58 

2100 

2408 

18*8 

33-99 

Jowm,  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  xvL,  Ko.  12;  Chem.  Neios,  Ixx.  308. 
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Microscopical  Identificaiion  of  Starches. 

The  successful  microscopical  examination  of  starches  requires 
practical  study,  and  those  who  desire  to  identify  them  must  use 
all  di*awing8  and  descriptions  as  guides  merelj.  It  is  not  easy 
to  preserve  starches  mounted  as  microscopical  objects,*  and  the 
analyst  is  therefore  recommended  to  fit  up  a  little  case,  in  small, 
wide  specimen-tubes,  so  that  he  can  have  at  hand  a  sample 
•of  every  kind  of  starch  possible  to  be  obtained.  These  samples 
should  be  arranged  in  the  five  classes  described,  pp.  171-175, 
partly  based  on  Dr.  Muter'sf  classification. 

A  high  magnifying  power  is  not  required,  save  for  the  very 
minute  starches,  such  as  rice  and  pepper.  For  ordinary  work  a 
magnifying  power  of  250  diameters  is  ample.  Dr.  Muter's  classi- 
fication of  starches  was  founded  on  observations  with  a  C 
micrometer  eyepiece  and  a  -^-inch  power. 

It  is  also  useful  to  observe  the  various  samples  of  starch,  and 
make  tables  of  their  dimensions.  The  proper  way  to  do  this  is 
to  put  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  the  well-mixed  starch  on 
a  glass  slide,  add  a  droplet  of  distilled  water,  cover  with  a  thin 
glass,  take  the  exact  size  of  all  the  starches  in  the  field,  enu- 
merate them,  and  work  them  out  into  percentages  for  future 
reference. 

The  illumination  of  starches  is  to  be  particularly  attended  to. 
The  light  must  strike  obliquely  through  the  granules,  in  order 
to  observe  the  rings,  which  are  by  no  means  so  easily  seen  as 
diagrams  would  indicate. 

Polarised  light  is  also  useful,  especially  in  the  diagnosis  of 
certain  starches.  Thus,  the  polarised  starch  of  wheat,  when 
examined  in  water,  exhibits  a  dull  cross;  that  of  jalap,  in 
shape  and  size  like  wheat,  polarises  brightly.  Polarised  light,  in 
conjunction  with  a  selenite  plate,  wUl  also  be  found  of  great 
service.  Red  and  green  selenites  are  best,  and  give  a  beautiini 
play  of  colours  with  the  arrow-roots  and  potato  starch  j  while 
the  starches  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  oats,  scarcely  show  any 
colour.  The  whole  of  the  starches  of  the  Leguminosn  are,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  hitherto  examined,  likewise  destitute  of  this 
power  of  brilliant  colouration.  A  -^-inch  object-glass,  with  an 
A  eyepiece,  will  be  found  better  adapted  for  this  method  of 
research  than  higher  powers. 

11  adulteration  in  any  case  has  been  made  out,  approximative 
quantitative  results  may  be  obtained   by   making   a  standard 

*  According  to  Muter,  a  mounting  medium  of  1  part  of  glycerin  to  2  of 
water  preserves  the  characters  of  starch  longest, 
t  ''Organic  Materia  Medica.'*    London,  1878. 
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mixture  of  the  genuine  starch  with  the  adulterant  foimd,  and 
then  counting  the  individual  grains  in  the  microscopic  field. 
Thus,  for  example,  supposing  oatmeal  to  he  found  adulterated 
with  barley-starch,  and  from  a  preliminary  examination  the 
mixture  is  thought  to  be  40  per  cent.,  we  proceed  as  follows  : — 
Pure  barlej-iueal  and  oatmeal  are  carefully  dried  at  100°  and 
mixed  so  that  the  mixture  is  exactly  40  per  cent.  A  few  grains 
ef  this  powder  are  now  rubbed  up  with  glycerine  and  alcohol 
into  a  smooth  paste,  which  is  then  further  diluted  to  a  certain 
bulk,  a  drop  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod,  and  covered  with  a 
glass,  which  is  gently  pressed  down.  The  number  of  grains  of 
barley  and  oat  starch  are  now  counted,  and  their  relative  pro- 
portion noted,  and  an  exactly  similar  process  is  applied  to  the 
oatmeal  in  question.*  If  proper  care  be  taken  to  repeat  the 
experiments,  the  result  is  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth.  If 
photographs  are  taken  of  these  mixtures,  they  are  always  at  hand 
for  reference,  and  much  time  in  saved.. 


DIVISION  L — Starches  showiko  a  Play  op  Colours  with 
PoLARisBD  Light  and.  a  Selehite  Plate. 

€lasb  I. — Tha  hilum  and  concentrur  rings  clearly  msiblef  all  the 
starches  oval  or  ovate.  The  group  includes  tous  les  moie,  potatOy 
arrouyroot,  ccdumba,  orris-root,  ginger,  gaUmgal,  and  turmeric, 

Tous  les  moiSf  or  Canna  arrow-root,  is  furnished  by  the  Canna 
editlis,  nat.  order  Maranta^cecs.  The  granules  vary  in  diameter 
from  -0469  to  -132  mm.  [-0018  to  -0052  inch].  They  present 
themselves  under  several  forms,  the  smaller  being  granular  or 
ovoid,  the  larger  pyriform,  whilst  the  largest  granules  are  flat, 
oval,  and  pointed  at  their  extremities.  The  hil^m  is  annular, 
ecoentric ;  the  rings  are  incomplete,  extremely  fine,  narrow,  and 
regular.  The  starch  dissolves  easily  in  boilmg  water ;  solution 
of  potash  causes  the  granules  to  swell  rapidly,  and  gives  to  the 
hilum  and  lines  remarkable  clearness. 

Tous  les  mois  can  only  be  confused  with  the  potato ;  the  size 
is  the  chief  distinction.  The  granules  burst  in  water  at  72^, 
and  they  give  a  more  regular  cross  when  examined  by  polarised 
light  than  those  of  the  potato. 

CurcuTna  arrow-root,  which  is  also  called  East  Indian  (though 
the  arrow-root  ordinarily  sold  as  East  Indian  is  a  Maranta),  is 
famished  by  the  Curcuma  cmgustifoUtu     The  granules  are  elon- 

*  See  a  paper  by  E.  L.  Cleaver,  F.C.S.,  Analyst,  Janaaiy  31,,  1877* 
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gated  triangular,  or  irregularlj  oval,  flattened,  and  almost  trans- 

farent.  The  normal  measurement  varies  from  '0304  to  *0609  mm. 
0012  to  '00238  inch].  The  hilum  is  eccentric,  not  very  distinct; 
the  concentric  rings  are  clearly  visible,  and  form  segments  of  a 
circle.  The  application  of  heat  or  a  solution  of  potash  deforms 
the  grains  in  a  very  irregular  manner;  they  begin  to  swell 
about  72\ 

Maranta  arrow-root,  syn.  Jamaicct,  St,  Vincent,  is  derived 
from  Maranta  arundinaceas.  The  granules  are  somewhat  ovoid, 
flattened,  and  tending  to  a  triangular  shape  in  the  larger,  but 
the  SDialler  may  be  circular.  The  concentric  layers  are  always 
visible  and  numerous,  but  not  very  marked.  Nucleus  is  central, 
or  about  ^  eccentric — in  some  circular,  in  others  linear;  fron^ 
the  nucleus  a  little  slit,  filled  with  air,  often  goes  to  the  edge. 
Length  of  granule  0*010  to  0*070  mm.,  average  0*036  mm.. 
[=  -00138  inch].  Tumefaction  in  water  begins  at  76*.  Tho 
specific  gravity  of  the  starch  taken  in  petroleum  or  benzole  is 
1-504  ;  if  dried  at  100",  1*565. 

Natal  arrow-root  is  probably  the  produce  of  Maranta  arun^ 
dinacece,  the  same  plant  from  which  Maranta  itself  is  derived, 
but  growing  in  a  diflerent  climate.  The  majority  of  the  granules 
are  broadly  ovate,  but  some  are  occasionally  circular.  The 
dimensions  are  from  -0327  to  -0375  mm.  [-00129  to  -00148  inch]. 
The  eccentricity  of  the  hilum  ranges  between  -^  and  ^.  The 
laminae  appear  under  water  with  special  clearness,  and  on  this 
account  granules  of  Natal  arrow-root  have  been  frequently  mis- 
taken for  those  of  the  potato. 

Potato  8tarch,  syn.  Potato  arrow-root. — ^The  starch  derived  from 
the  potato  {Solanum  ticberosum).  The  granules  vary  greatly  in 
shape  and  size,  some  being  small  and  circular,  others  large,  ovate, 
and  oyster-shaped.  The  hilum  is  annular,  and  the  concentric 
rings  incomplete.  In  the  larger  granules  the  rings  are  numerous 
and  distinct.  The  normal  dimensions  are  *06  to  *10  mm.  [-0024 
to  '0039  inch].  The  eccentricity  averages  ^.  The  granules  float 
on  chloroform. 

Potato  starch  is  frequently  used  as  an  adulterant  of  the  arrow- 
roots. The  most  reliable  method  of  examination  is  careful 
microscopic  observation,  but  there  is  also  a  diflerent  behaviour 
with  regard  to  reagents,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Maranta  arrow-root,  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  produces  a  white  opaque  paste,  whereas  potato 
starch  treated  similarly  produces  a  paste  transparent  and  jelly-like. 

(2.)  Potato  starch  evolves  a  disagreeable  and  peculiar  odour 
when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  arrow-root. 
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(3.)  An  acrid  oil  may  be  extracted  from  the  starch  of  the 
potato,  but  not  from  that  of  the  Maranta. 

Ginger. — ^The  granules  are  yariable  in  shape,  but  characteristic. 
The  usual  form  may  be  described  as  shortly  conical  witli  rounded 
angles  ;  the  hilum  and  rings  are  very  faint.  Measurement  about 
•0376  mm.  [=  00148  inch]. 

The  remaining  starches  belonging  to  this  group  are  distin- 
guished as  follows  : — 

GcUangcU  granules,  skittle-shaped,  with  &int  incomplete  rings, 
an  elongated  hilum,  with  a  normal  measurement  of  *0342  mm. 
[00135  inch]. 

Cahunba. — The  starch  granules  of  Calumba  are  variable  in 
form,  most  of  them  are  pear-shaped.  They  have  a  semilunar 
hilum,  and  faint  complete  rings.  The  measurement  is  about 
•0469  mm.  [-00185  inch]. 

Orris-root — ^The  starch  granules  are  of  a  characteristic,  elon- 

Bted,  oblong  shape,  with  a  faint  hilum.    Measurement  '028  mm. 
10092  inch]. 

Turmeric  has  oval,  oblong,  conical  granules,  with  the  rings 
well  marked  and  incomplete.  Normal  measurement  *0376  mm. 
(00148  inch]. 


DIVISION    II. — Starches    showiko    no    Iridescence,    or 

SCARCELY     ANY,    WHEN     EXAMINED     BY     FoLAElSED     LlOHT 
AND    SeLENITES. 

Glass  II. — Ths  concentric  rings  aU  hU  invisible ;  hilum  stellate. 
To  this  group  belong  the  starches  of  the  bean,  pea,  maize,  lentil, 
dart,  and  nutmeg. 

The  nucleus  of  the  LeguminossB  is  seen  usually  as  a  long,  more 
or  less  stellate,  air-filled  black  hollow.  The  concentric  layers  are 
recognisable  if  the  starch  is  treated  with  chromic  acid. 

The  starch  from  the  bean,  pea,  and  lentil  are  in  shape  oval, 
oblong,  and  almost  identical ;  but  the  bean  and  pea  have  both  a 
stellate  hilum,  whilst  that  of  the  lentil  is  a  long  depression. 
The  granules  of  the  bean  are  of  two  kinds,  large  and  small ;  the 
large  are  fairly  uniform  in  size,  averaging  *0343  mm.  [*00135  inch] 
and  are  bean-shaped,  the  small  are  nearly  round  ;  those  of  the 
pea  are  variable  in  size,  ranging  from  '0282  to  *0177  mm.  [*00111 
to  0007  inch],  the  smaller  size  predominating.  The  lentil 
granules  average  0282  mm.  [OOlll  inch].  The  granules  of  the 
nutmeg  are  of  small  size  and  of  characteristic  shape.  Measure- 
ment not  exceeding  012  mm.  [O0047  inch].  The  starch  from 
the  dari  is  in  small  elongated  hexagons;  average  size  0188  mm. 
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['00074  incli].  The  starch  from  maize  varies  in  shape  from  round 
to  polyhedral;  the  granules  are  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  dari^ 
the  distinguishing  mark  is  the  rounded  angles  of  the  polygonal 
granules. 

Class  III. — Starches  Itaving  both  the  concentric  rings  and  hUum 
imnsible  in  the  majority  of  granules.  This  important  class 
includes  wlieat,  barley,  rye,  chestnut,  acorn,  and  a  variety  of 
starches  derived  from  medicinal  plants,  such  as  jalap,  rhubarb, 
senega,  ^c,  d:c 

Wheat  starch  is  extremely  variable  in  size,  being  from  *0022 
to  '052  mm.  [-00009  to  -0019  inch].  The  granules  are  circular,  or 
nearly  so,  and  flattened.  Polarised  light  shows  a  cross,  but  in 
water  the  effect  is  not  great. 

Barley. — The  j^ranules  of  barley  are  of  fairly  uniform  size — viz., 
•0186  mm.  [-00073  inch],  but  a  few  measure  '07  mm.  The  shape 
of  the  starch  is  that  of  slightly  angular  circles. 

Hye. — Rye  starch  is  similar  in  shape  to  barley  starch.  The 
measurements  are  from  -0022  to  -0375  mm.  [-00009  to  -00148 
inch].  The  small  granules  are  perfectly  round,  and  here  and 
there  cracked. 

Chestnut — The  starch  grains  vary  much  in  form;  they  are 
round  or  elliptical,  or  three-  or  four-angled,  with  the  angles 
rounded.  In  the  place  of  a  nucleus  there  is  almost  always  a 
central  hollow  filled  with  air.  The  size  is  small  and  regular, 
being  from  -0022  to  -022  mm.  [-00009  to  -0009  inch],  and  this 
regularity  of  size  is  the  chief  means  of  distinction. 

Acorn. — The  starch  granules  of  the  acorn  are  almost  round,  or 
round-oval.  A  nucleus  may  be  made  out  after  treatment  with 
chromic  acid  ;  eccentricity  \.  Normal  measurement  *0188  mm* 
[•00074  inch]. 

Class  IY. — AU  the  granules  truncated  at  one  end.  This  das9 
includes  sago,  tapioca,  and  arum,  besides  several  drugs — viz.,  the 
starc/ies  from  belladonna,  colchicum,  scammony,  podopJiyllumr 
candla,  aconite,  cassia,  and  cinnamon. 

Sago. — ^A  starch  obtained  from  the  pith  of  certain  species  of 
palms,  especially  Sagus  levis,  and  S.  RumphiL  It  exists  in  com- 
merce as  raw  and  as  prepared  sago;  both  have  oval-ovate  granules, 
the  normal  measurements  of  which  are  from  '0282  to  -0660  mm. 
[00111  to  -0026  inch].  There  is  a  circular  hilum  at  the  convex 
end  of  the  raw  sago  granules,  and  rings  are  faintly  visible  ;  but 
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starch  gnamles  from  prepared  sago  have  a  large  aval  or  circular 
depression,  covering  nearly  one-third  of  each  granule. 

Tapioca  is  a  starch  furnished  by  the  ManViot  utUiasima^  which 
is  more  or  less  altered  by  heat,  having  been  dried  on  hot  plates. 
This  causes  some  of  the  granules  to  swell,  and  thus  renders  indis- 
tinct  in  some  cases  the  original  structure.  The  starch  is  in  groups 
of  two  to  eight,  or  in  isolated  granules.  When  resting  on  its  flat 
surface,  the  granule  shows  a  little  circle,  and  round  this  is  a  broad 
flat  zone;  but  if  resting  on  its  curved  surface,  the' granule  shows 
contours  varying  from  a  kettle-drum  to  a  sugar-loaf  shape ;  and 
it  can  then  be  recognised  that  the  nucleus  does  not  lie  in  the 
centre,  but  in  the  axis  of  the  granule,  and  always  nearer  to  the 
curved  than  to  the  flat  surface.  A  conical  hollow  exists  under 
the  nucleus,  filled  with  a  substance  slightly  refracting  light. 
The  normal  measurement  is  from  "0140  to  '01879  mm.  ['00055 
to  -00074  inch]. 

Arum  stardif  sometimes  called  arum  arrowroot^  has  somewhat 
smaller  grains  than  tapioca;  they  are  truncated  by  two  facets; 
the  hilum  is  eccentric.  The  normal  measurement  is  about 
•014  mm.  [-00056  inch]. 

Class  V. — In  thU  class  all  the  granules  are  angxdar  in  form;  it 
indudea  oats,  tacca,  rice,  and  pepper,  as  well  as  ipecacua/nha 
starch. 

Oat  starch  or  meal. — The  starch  of  the  oat  is  mostly  polyhedral^ 
being   irregularly  from   three-  to   six-sided — -0044  to   -03  mm. 

t 0001 7  to  -00118  inch].  The  principal  starch  with  which  it  haa 
een  found  adulterated  is  barley ;  but  great  caution  must  be 
used,  for  oatmeal  contains  little  round  masses  extremely  similar 
to  barley. 

Tacca  arrow-rooty  also  called  Tahiti  arroioroot,  is  extracted  from 
the  Tacca  Oceanica  and  pinnatifida.  The  granules,  when  viewed 
sideways,  are  muUer-shaped,  with  truncate  or  dihedral  bases; 
when  seen  endways  they  appear  circular,  occasionally  angular  or 
polyhedral ;  sometimes  a  sort  of  contraction  gives  them  a  sub> 
pynform  appearance.  The  hilum  is  well  developed,  often  starred. 
The  normal  measurement  is  from  -0094  to  -0190  mm.  [-00037  to 
-00075  inch].  It  may  be  confused  with  maize  starch,  but  tacca. 
has  sharp  angles  ;  maize,  rounded. 

Rice  starch. — ^Each  individual  grain  is  polygonal,  mostly  five* 
or  six-sided,  here  and  there  three-sided.  If  a  high  magnifying 
power,  such  as  ^  or  -j^,  be  used,  a  starred  hilum  may  be  seen. 
The  normal  measurement  is  from  -0050  to  '0076  mm.  [-0002  to 
•0003  inch]. 
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Pepper. — The  starch  of  pepper  is  in  small  polygonal  granules, 
each  of  which,  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  is  seen  to  possess 
a  hilum.  The  normal  measurement  is  from  *0050  to  *0005  mm. 
[0002  to  00002  inch]. 

§  81.  Yogel  has  given  the  following  tahle  to  assist  in  the 
diagnosis  of  different  starches  : — 

A.  QrannleSy  Single  throughout,  bounded  by  Bounded 

8urfi9U3eB. 

I.  KncleoB  oentral,  Uyers  concentric, 
a.)  For  the  moot  part  round,  at  the  side  lens-shaped. 

Nncleos  round  or  a  radxatiDg  slit. 

1.)  Large  granules,  00396  to  0-0528  mm.  [-0015  to  «002  inch]~RYE 
STARCH. 

2.)  Large  granules,  '0352  to  -0396  nun.  [0013  to  '0015  mch] -WHEAT 
STARCH. 

3.)  Large  granules,  -0264  mm.  [-001  inch]-BARLEY  STARCH. 

6.)  Egg-shaped,  kidney-shaped,  mostly  a  long,  often  a  ragged  slit ;  diameter 
of  starch,  -032  to  -079  mm.  [-0012  to  -003  inch] ->LEGU  Ml  NOUS 
STARCHES. 

IL  Nucleus  eccentric^  rings  markedly  eccentric  or  meniscus-shaped. 

a.)  Granule  not  flattened,  or  only  slightly. 

1.)  Nucleus  mostly  at  the  smaller  end,  «06  to  -10  mm.  [-0023  to  -0039  inch] 
—POTATO  STARCH. 

2.)  Nucleus  mostly  at  the  hroad  end  or  towards  the  middle,  *022  to  -060 
mm.   [-0008  to   -0023  inch] -  MAR ANTA  STARCH,   (W.  India 

arrow-root). 

b,)  Granule  more  or  less  markedly  flattened. 

1.)  Many  of  the  granules  drawn  out  more  or  lees  at  one  end  into  a  short 
point  near  the  nucleus ;  at  the  most,  -060  long  [HX)23  inch] — 
CURCUMA ;  at  the  most  132  mm.  [0041  inch]— CANNA. 

2.)  Many  lengthened  into  a  disc,  bean,  or  clul>4haped  form ;  nucleus  near  the 
broader  end,  '044  to  -075  nun.  long  [-0017  to  0029] -BANANA 
STARCH. 

3.)  Many  markedly  kidney-ehaped ;  nucleus  near  the  edge — SOUTH 
AMERICAN  ARROYO -ROOT  {SysinncMumgalaxoi^). 

4.)  Egff-shaned,  one  end  thinning  into  a  wedge  fonn,  placed  one  against 
the  other,  nucleus  at  the  smaller  end,  -05  to  *07  mm.  [-0019  to  '0027 
inch]-YAM  STARCH. 

K  Starch  Qranules,  Single  or  Conix)ound.  Single  Starohes 
with  Belation  to  the  Little  GranideB  they  are  made  up 
o£  Bounded  by  even,  many-angled  Burfisbces,  or  partly  by 
rounded  surfkoeB. 
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I.  Grannies  throiighoiit  many-angled. 

(1.)  With  an  evident  nndens,  largest  O066  mm.  ['00025  inch]— RICE. 

<2.)  Without  a  nadenji,  the  largest  -0088  mm.  [00034  inchl—MILLET 
STARCH. 

IL  Among  many  angnlar  forms  also  some  rounded. 

(A.)  No  dmm-shaped  starches  present^  angular  fonns  predominating. 

(1.)  Without  a  nucleus,  very  small,  -0044  mm.  [-00016  inch]— OAT  STARCH. 

(2.)  With  a  nucleus,  -0132  to  0220  mm.  [-0005  to  •0008  inch]. 

(a.)  Evident  round  nucleus,  here  and  there  the  smaller  combined,  granules 
in  variously  shaped  groups— BUCKWHEAT. 

(6.)  Mostly  a  radiating  or  star-shaped  fissure,  none  of  the  granules  united— 
MAIZE. 

(E)  More  or  less  numerous  drum-shaped  to  sugar-hat  shaped  granules. 

(1.)  Numerous  eccentric  layers.    Largest^granules,    -0220  to   -0352  mm. 
[-0008  to  -0014  inch]— BATATA  STT^RCH. 

<2.}  Without  concentric  circles,  -008  to  '022  mm.  ['0003  to  -0008  inch]. 

(a.)  The  slit  of  the  drum-shaped  particles  enlarged  towards  the  flattened 
side,  -008  to  -022  mm.  [-0003  to  -0008  inch]-CASSAVA  STARCH. 

(6.)  Slit  wanting  or  not  large. 

iflCL)  Nudens  small,  eccentric,  -008  to  *016  mm.  [-0003  to  -0006  inch]^ 
PACHYRHIZUS  ANGULATUS. 

(66.)  Kudeus  small,  central,  or  wanting. 

{aaa.)  Irregular  many-angled  forms,  -009,  -008  to  -0176  mm.  [-0003  to  -0007 
inchl— SECHIUM  STARCH  (Cucurbitaceie). 

(Hb,)  Only  a  few  angular  forms,  some  with  a  radiated  fissure,  -008  to  *0176 
mm.  [0003  to  0007  inch]— CHESTNUT  STARCH. 

C.  Graxrales  Sixislo  and  Compoiind,  fhe  Mfljority  Egg-shaped 
and  rounded  with  Eooentrio  Nuoleua  and  Niunerous  Con- 
centric Layers,  the  Compound  Masses  composed  of  a  Large 
Gkrannle  and  one  or  a  few  very  Small  flattened  Brum- 
shapcKi  Bodies. 

-025  to  -066  mm.  [-00097  to  -0025  inch]— SAGO  STARCH. 

Kannarsch  has  determined  the  maximum  size  of  some  of  the 
starches.  Karmarsch's  values,  as  well  as  Wiesner's,  are  arranged 
in  the  following  Table  (IX.)  Thej  differ  in  a  few  instances  from 
the  dimensions  the  author  has  given  at  pp.  171-175. 
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TABLE  XL 


KanBanoiL 

'Wieaoer. 

inula 

Inch. 

mm. 

Inch. 

General  size  of  potato, 

•100 

•0039 

•06  to  -10 

■0024to-0039 

Maxininni, 

•185 

•0079 

•  •• 

••• 

Maranta  starch,  . 

•140 

•0055 

•01  to  -07 

•0004to^0028 

Hogbean,  Vkia/aba,, 

•075 

•0029 

■065 

•0025 

Sago 

■070 

•0027 

•033 

•0012 

linseed, 

•067 

•0026 

-033  to -039 

•0012 

Common  bean,    • 

•063 

•0024 

•057 

•0021 

Pea,    .        .        .        . 

•050 

•0019 

•0283 

•0011 

Wheat  starch,     . 

•050 

•0019 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Batata, 

•045 

•0018 

^0369 

■0014 

Rye,    .        •        •        . 

••• 

•  •• 

•031 

•0012 

Oat 

*            «•  • 

«■  • 

«•  • 

■  •  • 

Maize, 

•030 

W12 

•020 

•0007 

Tapioca^ 

•028 

•0010 

■  ■  • 

«•• 

Bice,  .        .        .        , 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

■022 

•0008 

Barley. 

•025 

•0009 

■0203 

•0007 

Millet, 

•010 

-0004 

•009 

•0003 

Buckwheat^ 

•           ••• 

■  •• 

•  •  • 

■•• 
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WHEAT— WHEATEN  FLOUR. 

§  82.  The  wheat  cultivated  in  this  country  is  the  Triticum 
mdgare,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties — the  T,  cestivum,  or 
summer  wheat,  and  the  T.  hyhemum,  or  winter  wheat.  The 
mean  composition  of  wheat  from  250  analyses  is  as  follows 
[K&nig]i— 

Per  cent 

Water,        . 13-56 

Nifcrogenons  suhetances, 12*42 

Fat^ 1-70 

Sugar, 1*44 

Gum  and  dextrin, 2*38 

Starch, 64*07 

Fibre, 2*66 

Aah, 1-79 

These  analyses  do  not  include  Russian  wheat.  In  the  central 
ports  of  South  Russia  a  wheat  is  grown  which  has  an  amount  of 
nitrogenous  substances  qiiite  uncommon — the  mean  of  twenty- 
four  analyses  giving  a  percentage  of  3*45  nitrogen  and  21*56 
nitrogenous  substances.  The  mean  composition  of  the  ash  of 
entire  wheat  is  as  follows : — 

Wintn*  wheat    Stunmer  wheat 

Potash, 31*16  29*99 

Soda, 2*25  j'93 

Lime, 3*34  2  93 

Magnesia, 11*97  12*09 

Ferric  oxide,         ....  1*31  'SI 

Phosphoric  acid,   .        .        .        .  46*98  48  63 

Sulphuric  acid,     ....  *37  1  *52 

Silica, 2*11  1*64 

Chlorine, -22  -48 

According  to  the  researches  of  M.  Duvivier,  of  Chartres,  the 
external  part  of  the  envelope  of  the  grain  is  covered  with  fatty, 
odorous,  and  nitrogenous  matters,  which  are  in  a  particular 
combination,  and  form  on  the  grain  a  very  tenacious  coating— a 
sort  of  preservative,  and  communicating  an  odour  quite  «?a  gen- 
eris. These  substances,  which  are  named  cerecUin,  iritisecaline, 
&c.,  are  isolated  by  treating  the  entire  grain  with  cold  ether, 
and  then  allowing  the  ethereal  extract  to  evaporate  spontane- 
ously. However,  neither  the  nature  nor  even  the  presence  of 
these  matters  can  be  considered  satisfactorily  established^  and 
further  investigation  seems  necessary. 

§  83.  Constittienis  of  Flour, — Flour,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  ground  wheat  freed  from  bran. 
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The  phyticdl  characUrt  whicli  fiour  should  possess  are  aa 
follows: — It  Hhouldbean  •_       ^^ 

iilmost  perfectly  white, 
fine  powder,  with  only 
the    alfghteat    tinge  of 

yellow;  the  odour  should  «._  jp^k 

be  sweet,  and  it  should  *^^ '  S  ^L*Wk  >     M 

be  free  from  acidity.  It 
should  exhibit  no  trace 
of  bran  when  pressed 
smooth  with  a  polished 

surface ;  and  it  should  I 

have  a  certain  amount  of 
cohesiveneaasufficientto 
retain  for  aome  time  any 
shape  inipressed  upon  it 

by  squeezing.  The  mi-  Yig.  2fl  ia  a  repreientaWon  of  the  micitwcopi- 
croscopicftl  characters  of  cal  Htmcture  of  whe»t  when  a  fine  section  of 
good  flour  are:  the  ab-  the  seed  is  made,  x  199.  a  U  the  tells  of  tha 
senceof  foreiinistarcheB,  *"*";  ''  *■>«  <*"«  "^  tl"'  *''''>  cuticle;  c  the 
offungi,ic.,andthepr^  «^l  ^'^ ''  »*">  '^^  «"*;  »•  "'"*' 
aence  alone  of  the  ele-  ' 

menta  of  ground  wheat.  (See  pp.  174, 176,  and  178,  for  measure- 
ments of  the  starches.) 

The  chemical  composition  of  gronnd  wheat  is  represented  in 
the  fallowing  table,  giving  the  mean  of  fourteen  anatyaes  by 
Peligot :— • 

Unm  o(  Ei'nmcK. 

14  udyiU.  Mu            Mln. 

Wator, U-0  15-2        13-2 

Fat 1-2  1-9           1-0 

NitrooeDoos  matter  insoluble  in  water,     .     ]2'8  19-S          S'l 

Sol Q bla  nitrogenons  matter — albumea,             1'8  2'4           I '4 

Sotnble  non-nitrogenous  matter — deitrio,      T'2  105          5'i 

Starch 697  667        551 

Cellulose 17  2:1           1-4 

A^ 1-6  1-9           1-4 

The  peroentt^  of  ash  from  the  whole  wheat  is  inucli  higher 
than  that  of  ordinary  flour,  the  bran  containing  much  ash. 
Thus,  100  parts  of  bran  oontain — 

FerMrot 

Water, 131 

Albmnen,  coagulated, 10'3 

Fat, 47 

HuBk  sod  •  little  itanb, 566 

A«h 7-3 

*  Acoordinc  to  Charcb,  Indian  wheat  coutains  from  ID'S  to  167  per  cenb 
«f  albuminoid  the  arerage  being  13'S  (Food  Oraiiu  of  India}, 
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The  analyses  of  Millon*  and  Kekule  give  the  following: — 

Wheat  bnuL 

miloiL  Kekoll 

Starch, 62-0  )     ^^.^ 

Gluten, 14-9  J     ®'^ 

Sugar,  .•••••  1*0 

Fat, 3-6  41 

Wood  fibre, 97  92 

Salts, 6*0  5*6 

Water, ISS  13-8 

whilst  100  parts  of  flour,  according  to  Wanklyn,  contain — 

Percent. 

Water, 16*5 

Fat, 1-2 

Gluten,  &c, 12*0 

Starch,  ko 69*6 

Ash, -7 

C.  O.  Sullivan  [Journal  Chem,  Soc,,  No.  ccxxx.,  Jan.  7,  1882] 
has  described  two  varieties  of  starch  found  in  barley,  wheat,  and 
rye,  under  the  names  of  a  and  fi  amylan. 

The  principles  of  separation  are  briefly  as  follows: — The  finely 
ground  grain  is  freed  from  sugars,  certain  albuminoids,  and  other 
substances  by  alcohol  (specific  gravity  -90),  the  residue  is  then 
treated  with  water  at  from  35^  to  38°  for  several  hours.  The 
solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated  until  it  becomes  fairly  thick. 
Alcohol  of  specific  gravity  *83  to  '84  is  now  added  to  complete 
precipitation ;  the  precipitate  is  purified  by  repeated  treatment 
with  alcobol,  and  a  dry,  friable  substance  obtained  which  is  an 
impure  mixture  of  a  and  ^  amylan. 

The  substance  is  purified  by  (1)  treatment  with  cold  water 
which  dissolves  out  the  ff  amylan,  (2)  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
which  dissolves  out  traces  of  mineral  matter,  and  (3)  solution  in 
boiling  -water,  filtration,  and  precipitation  by  alcohol.  By 
repetition  of  these  processes  a  snow-white  body  was  obtained 
which  only  gave  *3  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  had  the  percentages  of 
C,  H,  and  O  of  a  starch. 

a  amylan  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  it  gelatinises  in 
water,  and  in  2  per  cent,  solution  forms  a  clear  jelly-like  fluid. 
A  solution  containing  1  per  cent,  of  dry  substance  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1 00396,  and  in  a  200  mm. -tube  an  optical  activity  at 
15®-5  equal  to  -  1'3,  this  gives  [a]  =  —  24. 

It  does  not  reduce  alkaline  copper  solution,  and  is  converted 
into  dextrose  without  yielding  any  of  the  intermediate  products 

*  Comptea  Bendua^  t,  28,  p.  40. 
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furnished  by  starch.  )3  amylan  obtained  from  the  cold  water 
solution  of  the  impure  mixture  of  the  amjlans,  by  precipitating 
by  alcohol,  and  purified  on  pretty  well  the  same  lines  as  before 
detailed,  is  a  snow-white  body  soluble  in  cold  water,  aad 
having  an  optical  activity  three  times  as  great  as  a  amy  Ian,  and 
yielding  by  treatment  with  lime  a  bi-rotatory  body. 

Barley  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  a  amy  Ian,  and  3  per 
cent,  of  )S  amy  Ian.  Wheat  and  rye  contain  from  2  to  2*5  per 
cent,  of  P  amylan,  and  from  "1  to  '05  per  cent,  of  a  amylan. 
Malt  does  not  contain  a  amylan,  but  a  body  like  jS  amylan,  but 
more  soluble. 


Determination  of  Nitrogenous  McUter, 


The  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  cereals  has  been  usually  de- 
termined by  a  combustion  and  subsequent  estimation  of  the 
nitrogen.  Mr.  Church  has,  however,  shown  that  this  method  of 
estimation  is  not  perfectly  reliable  as  a  measure  of  the  flesh- 
formers,  or  albuminous  matters  properly  so  called.  In  a  Talu- 
able  series  of  researches  on  this  point,  with  regard  to  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  Mr.  Wigner  has  shown  that  these  nitrogenous 
flesh-forming  constituents  have  been  overestimated,  since  nitro- 
gen combined  as  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  alkaloids,  is 
present  in  larger  quantities  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 
This  is  more  especially  true  as  regards  the  husk  and  bran,  very 
little  non-coagulable  nitrogenous  matter  being  contained  in  the 
flour  properly  so  called.  These  analyses  were  carried  out  as 
follows  : — 

50  grains  of  the  sample  were  ground  in  a  warm  porcelain 
mortar  with  enough  carbolic  acid  to  form  a  paste.  Two  or  three 
drops  of  dilute  acid  were  added,  and  the  paste  then  diluted  with 
hot  carbolic  acid  and  allowed  to  cool,  filtered,  and  the  filter 
washed  with  carbolic  acid  of  the  same  strength.  By  this  treat- 
ment all  the  true  albuminoids  were  coagulated  and  remained 
in  the  filter,  while  any  nitrogenous  matter,  either  as  nitrates, 
nitrites,  alkaloids,  or  gluten,  passed  through  the  filter.  The 
residue  in  the  filter  was  washed  down  into  the  point  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  filter  dried ;  the  residue  detached,  and  the 
filter  itself  finely  shredded  with  scissors  and  ground  to  powder, 
and  then  burnt  in  a  combustion-tube  in  the  usual  way. 

The  samples  were  collected  so  as  to  give  examples  of  every 
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class  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  ground  by  the  operator. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Wigner  found  that  17*7  per  cent,  of 
the  total  nitrogen  in  wheat,  17*6  per  cent,  of  that  in  oats,  and 
14*7  per  cent,  in  that  of  barley,  as  an  average,  deduced  from  the 
examination  of  fifteen  samples  of  each,  was  present  in  such  a 
form  as  not  to  be  capable  of .  coagulation  by  carbolic  acid. 
The  extremes  in  various  samples  differed  widely,  and  it  would 
appear  as  though  we  may  have  by  this  process  a  method  of 
distinguishing  the  true  nutritive  value  of  one  sample  of  grain 
from  another.*  In  a  research  by  the  author,  the  nitrogen 
as  nitrates  in  the  bran  was  estimated  as  '0071  grm.  per  cent.; 
peptone  was  precipitated  by  phospho-molybdic  acid ;  and  found 
to  exist  in  the  proportion  of  about  *75  per  cent.  In  whole 
meal  the  nitrogen  as  nitrates  was  *043  per  cent.,  the  peptone 
100  per  cent. 

Weinwurmt  has  made  a  similar  research  by  a  different  pro- 
cess; 10  grms.  of  the  substance  were  treated  with  200  cc.  of 
water  and  0*5  cc.  of  acetic  acid,  the  whole  warmed  twenty 
minutes  on  the  water  bath,  the  solution  cooled,  made  up  to  500 
cc,  and  in  50  cc.  the  soluble  nitrogen  estimated.  Weinwurm 
erroneously  calls  this  '^amido-nitrogen;"  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  solution  will  contain  other  forms  of  nitrogen  than  amido. 
The  results  differ  from  Wigner^s  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
process. 

The  vast  improvement  in  modem  mills  worked  with  steel 
rollers  separates  wheat  into  nine  varieties  of  flour  and  three 
varieties  of  bran  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  Weinwurm 
ascertained  the  soluble  nitrogen  in  all  these  qualities,  as  well  as 
other  principles ;  his  results  are  contained  in  Table  XIa.  The 
fineness  decreases  from  Nos.  0  to  9;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  finer 
the  flour  there  is  less  nitrogen,  more  starch,  and  less  ash.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  that  coarse  flour  is  more  digestible  than  fine. 

The  nitrogenous  oonstituents  of  flour  comprised  under  the 
name  of  gluten  are  probably,  from  the  recent  researches  of  T. 
Weyl  and  Bischoff,|  not  readily  formed  in  the  flour,  but  the 
result  of  the  action  of  a  ferment  like  myosin,  which,  however, 
has  not  been  isolated.  This  theory  would  account  for  the  fact 
that  (as  observed  by  Mitscherlich  and  Krocher)  wheat  in  which 
no  sugar  could  be  found  before  being  sent  to  the  mill,  on  being 
moistened  and  ground  yielded  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

Gluten  is  composed  of  at  least  four  bodies — glttUnrcaaein, 
^ItUenrfibrinj  nuicedin,  and  gliadin, 

*  See  Analyst,  Jnly,  Angnst,  1878. 

"fOesterr-Ungar,  Ztschr,  /.  Zuckerindu/ttrie  u.  Landw,,  1890,  Heft  ii, 

X  Ber.  der  deutach.  Chem.  QttdUehafi,  1880,  p;  1064. 
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TABLE  XIa. 


i 

1 

Inaolnble 
N. 

Soluble 

N. 

i 

1^ 

00 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Original  wheat,  . 

•  •  • 

13-37 

10-69 

293 

1-98 

80-41 

1-90 

2-09 

Flour  No.  0, 

6-0 

12-56 

8-38 

3-06 

0-83 

87-26 

Trace 

0-47 

»       »    1,        . 

14-0 

12-54 

8-32 

3-06 

0-92 

87-20 

0-60 

.,       „    2,        . 

6  0 

12-48 

8-87 

2-95 

0-97 

86-69 

0-62 

}»       >•    3* 

40 

12-60 

8-94 

2-89 

1-05 

86-57 

0-55 

•,       ,,    4,         . 

6t) 

12-50 

8-75 

3-17 

110 

86-45 

0-53 

*t            9t       S| 

60 

12-48 

8-94 

3-00 

1-15 

86-36 

0-55 

>>            II       6| 

40 

12-39 

9-38 

3-00 

117 

85-87 

0O2 

0-56 

»      1,    7.        . 

120 

12-35 

9-82 

3-06 

1-28 

85-01 

0-09 

074 

»      >»    ^1 

60 

12-41 

1006 

3-22 

1*30 

84-55 

0-06 

0-81 

>»      »»    "1        • 

6-0 

12-40 

12-56 

2-72 

1-91 

81-52 

0-08 

1-21 

»      II    8, 

6-0 

11-72 

14-34 

300 

3*51 

75-90 

1-02 

2-23 

1,      1,    9,        . 

30 

10-64 

15  02 

2-55 

4-02 

74-20 

1-55 

2-66 

Fine  bran,  . 

160 

11-35 

13-50 

3-06 

4-54 

63-64 

8-71 

6-55 

Medium  fine  bran. 

2-0 

11-55 

13-38 

2-72 

3-96 

63-97 

9-08 

6-89 

Coane  bran. 

2  0 

12-37 

13-44 

317 

3-46 

6213 

9-79 

8-01 

Gluten  may  be  obtained  by  merely  kneading  the  flour  into  a 
paste,  and  then  washing  all  the  starch  out  of  the  paste  in  a  thin 
stream  of  water.  For  this  purpose  a  rose  with  very  fine  holes 
may  be  fixed  to  a  water  tap,  the  flour  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  the  paste  spread  out  on  a  rather  fine  hair  sieve,  and  the 
streams  of  water  made  to  play  upon  the  paste,  which  is  gently 
kneaded.  When  all  the  starch  is  washed  out,  the  effluent 
runs  almost  clear.  As  thus  obtained  it  is,  in  the  moi^t  state, 
a  yellowish-grey,  very  elastic,  adhesive  mass;  and  when  dry, 
somewhat  horny.  It  dissolves  for  the  most  part  in  alkaline 
liquids  and  in  acetic  acid.  From  the  gluten  the  four  bodies 
mentioned  may  be  separated  as  follows : — 

1.  Gluten-casein, — The  well-washed  gluten  is  digested  a  few 
days  with  potash  solution  (for  every  100  grms.  of  gluten  about 
3  to  4  grms.  KHO).  The  clear  solution  is  decanted  from  the 
insoluble  residue,  and  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  in  the  least 
excess.  The  precipitate  is  exhausted  successively  with  60  per 
cent,  and  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  then  with  absolute  alcohol, 
and  lastly  with  ether.  The  insoluble  portion  now  consists  of 
gluten-casein,  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  of  weak  potash 
lye,  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  washed  with  water  and  alcohol, 
and  dried  in  a  vacuum.     It  forms  a  whitish-grey,  voluminous^ 
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earthy  mass,  soluble  in  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  but  insoluble  in 
water,  whether  hot  or  cold.  At  100°  it  soon  changes  into  a 
modification  insoluble  in  alkaline  fluids.  Its  solution  in  very 
dilute  alkaline  fluids  becomes  turbid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
is  precipitated  in  a  flocculent  condition  hj  the  heavy  metal&. 
The  elementary  analysis  of  gluten-casein  gives  the  following  per- 
centages:— Carbon  52-9,  hydrogen  7*0,  nitrogen  17*1,  oxygen 
22-0,  and  sulphur  TO.  On  heating  gluten-casein  with  sulphuric 
acid,  tyrosin,  leucin,  glutamine  acid,  and  asparagic  acid  with 
ammonia,  are  among  the  products. 

The  gluten-casein  of  rye  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of  wheat 
[Ritlhauaen]. 

2.  GltUeTirJUjrifL — The  substances  remaining  in  solution  from  1 
are  gluten-fibrin,  mucedin,  and  gliadin.  The  first  is  separated 
by  distilling  the  united  alcoholic  extracts  to  one-half,  when  it 
separates  as  a  brownish-yellow  mass.  It  may  be  purified  by 
repeatedly  dissolving  in  a  little  60  to  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  from 
which  it  separates  on  cooling.  This  property  is,  indeed,  char- 
acteristic of  gluten-fibrin.  It  forms  a  tenacious  brownish-yellow 
mass,  becoming  homy  on  drying.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  ; 
boiling  water  partly  decomposes  and  changes  it  into  a  modifica- 
tion insoluble  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  potash.  The  elementary 
composition  of  gluten-fibrin,  according  to  Bitthausen,  is  carbon 
54-3,  hydrogen  7*2,  nitrogen  16*9,  oxygen  20-6,  and  sulphur  1*0  ; 
this  points  to  the  formula  ^^"^s^ioO^y 

3.  Mucedin. — ^The  alcoholic  extracts  from  2.  contain  mucedin 
and  gliadin,  and  are  united  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
varnish-like  residue  is  treated  with  ether  to  remove  fat,  and  dis- 
solved in  warm  60  to  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
filtered  from  any  gluten-fibrin  still  remaining.  The  nmcedvn 
is  now  precipitated  in  a  flocculent  state  by  strong  alcohol,  and 
by  a  repetition  several  times  of  this  operation  is  obtained  pure. 
When  fresh,  it  is  a  whitish-yellow,  slimy  mass ;  when  dry,  a 
homy,  crumbling  mass.  It  dissolves  easily  in  60  to  70  per  cent, 
alcohol,  but  is  precipitated  by  90  per  cent.  alcohoL  The  acetic 
acid  solution  is  coloured  a  beautiful  violet  on  the  addition  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  potash,  and  slightly  warming. 

The  mucedin  from  rye  and  barley  is  similar  to  that  of  wheat 
[i^ittAaiiMn].  The  elementary  composition  of  mucedin  is  as 
follows : — 

Wheat  Ryei  Barley. 

Carbon, 541  53*6  540 

Hydrogen, 6*9  6*8  7*0 

Nitrogen, 16-6  168  17-0 

Oxveen, 21-5  22*3  21-3 

Sntptinr, •9*  '5  '7 
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4.  Gliadin, — Gliadin  ia  obtained  by  eyaporating  the  alcoholic 
colution  left  from  3.  It  then  remains  behind  as  a  clear  yellow 
Tarnish,  which  is  so  tenacious  that  it  may  be  drawn  into  threads. 
By  treating  it  with  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  it  is  changed  into 
a  friable,  lustreless  mass.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  iO  to  80  per 
cent,  alcohol,  and  this  solution  is  made  milky  by  absolute  alcohol 
and  water,  turbid  by  ether.  By  boiling  it  is  changed  into  an 
insoluble  modification.  If  digested  with  cold  water  it  dissolves^ 
and  the  solution  is  opalescent  and  frothy,  giving  a  precipitate 
with  tannic  acid  and  soda.  Gliadin  dissolves  in  dilute  alkaline 
and  alcoholic  solutions  and  in  acetic  acid  ;  on  neutralisation,  or 
on  addition  of  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  precipitates  are  formed. 
The  elementary  composition  of  gliadin  is  as  foUows  : — 

Mean  of  two  woaijmB^ 

Bitthauaen.      U.  Krenstas. 
Wheat  aiUdin.    OatOliadia. 

Carbon, 62*5  52*6 

Hydrogen,. 6-8  7-6 

Nitrogen, 18-4  17  "7 

Oxygen, 21*6  20*4 

Sulphur -8  *  l*? 

W.  Mayer  has  discovered  a  very  important  ratio  between  the 
total  phosphoric  acid  in  wheat  and  corn  generally,  and  the  total 
nitrogen — 1  part  of  phosphoric  acid  corresponding  to  2  parts  of 
nitrogen  ;  the  extreme  variations  do  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
from  1:1-83  to  1  :2-19.  Ritthausen,  TJ.  Kreusler,  and  Pote, 
have,  however,  found  that  in  wheats  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  the 
proportion  may  be — phosphoric  acid  1*  to  1 '31. 


ANALYSIS  OF  FLOUR. 

§  84.  The  analysis  of  flour  should  in  all  cases  be  preceded  by  a 
careful  microscopical  examination,  combined  with  measurement 
by  a  micrometer  in  order  to  detect  any  foreign  starches,  &c. 
Flour  in  this  country  is  pretty  well  free  from  organic  admixture; 
but  cases  do  occur,  and  have  occurred  in  other  countries,  in 
which  there  has  been,  from  carelessness  in  the  cultivation  and 
reaping,  some  one  or  other  of  the  following  seeds  : — Mdampyrum 
arvense  [Scrophulariacere],  Lychnis  githago,  Lolium  temtUentunt; 
or,  in  bad  seasons,  "  blighted  "  and  "  ergot ised  "  corn  is  ground 
up  with  good  corn. 

The  Melampyrum  arvense,  or  purple  cow  wJieat,  is  a  not  uncommon 
flower  in  cornfields.  Its  structure  is  unlike  that  of  wheat,  and 
may  be  discovered  by  the  microscope.     A  chemical  test  is  as 
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follows: — About  15  grma.  of  the  floor  »re  made  into  a  soft 
paste  with  acetic  acid,  diluted  with  double  its  Toluine  of  water. 
The  paste  is  placed  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  water  and  acid 
completely  driven  off  by  a  gentle  heat  The  paste  on  section, 
should  the  melampynini  have  been  mixed  with  the  flour,  shows 
a  colouration,  violet  or  purple,  according  to  the  quantity. 

Quite  lately  C.  Hartwich  found  a  rye  bread  which  waa  of  a  violet 
colour.  The  rye  flour  from  which  it  was  made  contained  no  less 
than  1-6  per  cent,  of  the  seeds  of  the  melampyrum.  An  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  flour  showed  an  intense  green  colour,  and  buI- 
phuric  acid  gave  a  blue  play  of  colours.  The  seeds  not  only 
of  Melampyrum  onmue,  but  also  of  M.  erielaium,  RhinantJiuM 
hirsutut,  AUetorolophus  nvyor  and  minor,  Euphrasia  odoniidis, 
and  Pedicuiaria  paluitria,  all  give  a  violet  colour  to  bread,  and 
probably  contain  the  same  colouring-matter — rhinanthio.* 

The  Agrotienima,  or  Lychv,i»githago.\ — The  common  com-cockle 
of  our  fields  is  without  doubt 
prisonous,  containing  a  glnco- 
side,  "sa^xmin."  The  seeds  are 
in  slia|>e  not  unlike  a  rolled  up  if- 
caterpillar,  and  the  surface  is 
beset  with  regular  rows  of  little   „ 
warty  projections.   The  micro- 
acopy  of  the  seed  is  very  clMr- 
octeristic  (see  fig.  37).  E' 

T  h  e  sa  rface  ofthetestashows 
very  large  ('1  to  '6  mm.  dia- 
meter) thickened  cells, forming      ^.      _        .         ,.         ,  ,.  .    *.!. 

..  th.  .urlkce  baching  ta^  „S;l,7i.:tr;4  p""«t.. '' 
ercles,  beneath  are  two  rows  of  t^g  ^^^^  consijtuig  of  an  Bitraordinary 
a  regular  parenchyma  resting  thickeDedaud  convoluted  cnticalar  layer; 
on  a  thin  epithelial  membrane  Ft  » loose  paronchyma;  e,  tho  oolonrloM 
composed  of  flat  cells  most  of  outer  mombr.na  enclosing  the  eado^rm 
which  exhibit  a  peculiar  stria.  '^'  "  *^  P"'!'*''  "'  "''"'■■ 
tion;  next  comes  the  endosperm,  composed  of  ordinary  large  celled 
rarenchyina,  filled  with  very  minute  starch  granules,  and  lastly, 
there  is  the  embryo,  which  is  in  no  way  peculiar.  There  are,  how- 
ever, bodies  scattered  among  the  endosperm  with  which  every 
food-chemist  should  be  practically  acquainted ;  they  consist  of  egg- 
shaped,  or  spindle-shaped,  finely  granulated  grains,  from  '02  to  '1 

•  Ardtha  drr  Pharmatie,  217,  p.  280 

i-  The  pUnt  beloojci  to  the  nat.  order  Carffophyllacea,  or  clove-worti ;  the 
flower  ii larKe  and  purple;  the  stem  dichotomous,  from  2  to  3  foet  high;  the 
Alii iacoriaceons, ribbed,  withSlinearlaDceolalo.coiiitantlyereot,  patent, 
verj  loDj  eegmenls^  style*  doirnj,  capaula  5-toothed. 
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mm.  in  long  diameter,  and  consist  of  masses  of  saponin,  mucin,  and 
starch.  They  decompose  slowly  in  cold  water,  but  more  quickly  on 
warming  and  in  diluted  alcohol ;  the  starch  is  then  set  free,  and 
exhibits  the  usual  molecular  motion.  These  bodies  are  found  la 
other  seeds  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Order  of  Clove  worts,  but  are 
different  in  size.  F.  Beneke  {Landw,  Versuchsstat,  1 885,  6  Heft) 
has  given  the  following  as  the  maximum  sizes  of  those  he  has 
observed : — Spergula  •030  mm.,  beta  -057  mm.,  spinacia  -64  mm.^ 
agrostemma  '122  mm.,  hence  over  '07  mm.  points  to  corn-cockle. 

Should  the  microscope  indicate  the  seeds  of  agrostemma,  then 
an  attempt  may  be  made  to  separate  saponin.  At  least  200 
grms.  of  the  flour  are  exhausted  with  80  per  cent,  alcohol; 
boiled  and  filtered  hot ;  the  filtrate  is  now  freed  from  alcohol 
by  distillation,  and  from  fatty  matters  by  shaking  up  with  ether; 
after  separation  of  the  ether,  the  liquid  is  concentrated  to  a  small 
bulk  and  precipitated  with  saturated  baryta  water ;  if  saponin 
be  present,  the  precipitate  will  be  composed  of  baryta  saponin. 
This  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  baryta  water,  and 
afterwards  suspended  in  a  little  water,  and  the  baryta  separated 
by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  the  liquid. 

It  has  also  been  noted  that  flour  containing  corn-cockle  yields 
a  larger  percentage  of  oil  to  ether,  and  the  ether  extract  has  an 
acrid  taste  and  is  of  a  pronounced  yellow  colour. 

Saponin  (CgjHg^Oig?)  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  with  a 
pungent  disagreeable  taste;  applied  to  the  nostrils  it  excites 
sneezing.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  in  benzine,  and  in  absolute 
alcohol  j  it  may  to  some  extent  be  separated  from  its  aqueous 
solutions  by  chloroform;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  a  very 
characteristic  feature  of  the  solution  is  that  it  froths  like  a 
solution  of  soap;  solutions  as  weak  as  I  per  1,000  exhibit  this 
peculiarity.  Saponin  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  and 
in  concentrated  solution,  as  above  detailed,  by  baryta  water. 
Saponin  is  Isevogyrate  [a]i)=  -  7°'30.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  saponin  with  first  a  red-yellow  colour,  changing 
into  violet,  and  later  into  a  more  intense  red.  According  to 
Schiaparelli  *  saponin  has  a  remarkable  power  of  dissolving 
insoluble  salts  ~for  example,  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  will 
dissolve  barium  carbonate  up  to  10  per  cent.  2  grms.  given  to 
an  adult  will  cause  physiological  symptoms,  mainly  consisting  of 
nausea,  diaphoresis,  and  diuresis;  *5  grm.  is  a  fatal  dose  for  a 
kitten;  the  fatal  dose  for  a  human  adult  is  not  known. 

The  Lolium  temulevUum,  or  Damd,  has  been  found  as  an  im- 
purity in  flour.  Darnel  cannot  be  identified  microscopically  by  the 
starch  granules,  for  they  are  not  sufliciently  characteristic;  should 
however  any  of  the  husk  be  found,  it  may  be  readily  diBtinguiahed 

*  Oazetta  xiii.,  422-430. 
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from  wheat,  but  possesses  some  similarity  with  that  of  the  oat. 
The  best  distiiiction  is  that  the  darnel  bran  has  laucet-shaped 
hairs,  while  those  of  the  oat  are  more  in  shape  like  the  upper 
bill  of  the  vulture  and  birds  of  that  class. 

If  flour  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  darnel  the 
characters  of  the  alcoholic  extract  assist  the  diagnosis.  The 
flour  is  digested  in  alcohol  of  35°;  if  it  is  pure,  the  alcohol 
remains  perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  or  at  the  most,  takes  a  very 
pale-straw  colour,  from  dissolving  a  little  colouring-matter  in  the 
envelopes  of  the  wheat,  which  may  be  in  the  flour,  nor  is  the 
taste  disagreeable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  darnel,  the 
alcohol  takes  a  greenish  hue,  which  darkens  gradually.  The 
taste  of  the  alcohol  is  acrid  and  nauseous,  and  on  evaporation  it 
leaves  a  yellowish-green  resin. 

Detection  of  Ergot  in  Fl&wr, — It  is  most  important  to  examine 
flour  for  grain  matters  damaged  by  mould,  and  especially  ergot. 
A  good  preliminary  test  is  that  recommended  by  A.  Vogel.*  The 
flour  is  stained  with  aniline  violet,  and  then  examined  micro- 
scopically: the  damaged  starch  granules  take  up  the  colour 
intensely.  This  staining  will  take  place  with  flour  damaged  by 
any  fungus,  and  is  not  a  special  test  for  ergot.  The  best  chemical 
method  is  that  of  Jacopy,  as  modified  by  J.  Petri  t  20  grms.  of 
t))e  flour  are  placed  in  a  proper  exhausting  apparatus,  such  as  is 
described  at  page  68,  and  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  until 
the  last  alcohol  is  colourless.  To  the  alcoholic  solution  20  drops 
of  cold  diluted  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered 
and  examined  by  the  spectroscope  in  thinner  or  thicker  layers, 
according  to  the  depth  of  colour.  If  the  flour  is  ergotised,  the 
alcoholic  solution  will  be  more  or  less  red,  and  show  two  absorp- 
tion-bands in  very  dilute  solution,  one  lying  in  the  green  near  E, 
and  a  broader  and  stronger  band  in  the  bine  between  F  and  G. 
On  mixing  the  original  solution  with  twice  its  volume  of  water, 
and  shaking  successive  portions  of  this  liquid  with  ether,  amyl- 
aloohol,  benzine,  and  chloroform,  the  red  colour,  if  derived  from 
ergot,  will  impart  its  colour  to  each  and  all  of  these  solvents. 
Other  tests  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time;  as,  for  example, 
a  yellow  colour  developed  when  flour  is  treated  with  an  alkaline 
solution,  and  the  development  of  a  smell  of  trimethylamine  when 
the  potash  solution  is  heated.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  yellow  colour  would  not  be  conclusive  as  to  the  presence 
of  ergot,  for  otherwise  damaged  flour  will  show  this  reaction;  and 
as  for  the  smell  of  trimethylamine,  it  may  be  noticed  when 
certain  gummy  matters  are  decomposing,  and  though  a  flour  pro- 
ducing such  an  odour  with  potash  cannot  be  considered  healthy^ 

*  Chtm,  CentralblaU.    [3  £]  10.  559. 

+  ZtUschriftJur  Anal  Ckem.  1879,  pp.  211-220. 
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the  odour  in  itself  would  not  be  condasiye  in  regard  to  the 
presence  of  ergot.  The  presence  of  ergot,  and  of  the  seeds 
mentioned,  must  be  regarded,  not  as  adulterations  in  the  sense 
of  a  fraudulent  addition,  but  as  impurities.  Nevertheless,  an 
analyst  would  naturally  certify,  under  the  "  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act/'  if  flour  sold  as  good  flour  should  be  found  to  contain 
any  of  these  substances. 

The  following  substances  have  been  fraudulently  added  to 
wheaten  flour : — Rye,  rice-meal,  barley-meal,  potato  starcb,  the 
flour  from  various  Leguminosse,  linseed-meal,  buckwheat,  and 
some  other  starches.  It  may  once  again  be  said,  that  in 
England  all  these  adulterations  of  flour  are  of  extreme  rarity 
(with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  potato  flour  and  ground  rice); 
but  there  is  good  evidence  that  in  times  of  scarcity,  with  bread  at 
famine  prices,  all  kinds  of  substances  have  been  mixed  with  flour 
and  sold.  What  has  happened  may  occur  again,  and  it  is 
therefore  well  to  know  the  chief  chemical  tests  which  have  been 
recommended  to  detect  even  these  uncommon  admixtures.  The 
general  test  recommended  by  A.  E.  Yogel  may  be  useful :  The 
suspected  flour  is  extracted  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  to  which 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added,  in  the  proportion  of  5  per  cent, 
of  the  alcohol  employed.  If  the  flour  is  made  of  either  pure 
wheat  or  rye,  the  alcohol  remains  colourless ;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
if  either  barley  or  oats  should  be  present;  orange-yellow  with 
pea  flour ;  purple-red  with  mildewed  wheat ;  and  blood-red  with 
ergotised  wheat. 

Potato  Starch, — So  long  ago  as  1847,  M.  Donn^  proposed  an 
excellent  test  for  potato  starch  in  wheat  flour.  The  flour  is 
examined  in  a  very  thin  layer  under  the  microscope,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then,  while  it  is  under  observation,  a  weak 
solution  of  potash  is  added,  when  potato  starch  will  begin  to 
swell,  and  reach  four  or  Ave  times  its  volume,  while  wheat 
starch  is  scarcely  aflected.  The  test  is  best  applied  by  putting  a 
little  of  the  flour  on  a  stage  micrometer;  it  is  then  easier  to 
appreciate  the  alteration  in  size  of  any  particular  starch.  When 
this  method  of  detecting  potato  starch  is  combined  with  the 
subsidence  process,  proposed  by  Lecanu  in  1849,  so  small  a 
quantity  as  one  part  of  potato  starch  in  a  thousand  of  wheat 
flour  may  be  detected.  The  subsidence  process  is  as  follows :  Any 
convenient  quantity  of  flour,  say  100  grms.,  is  treated  with  40  per 
cent  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  gluten  separated  in  the  usual 
way;  the  washing  water  is  well  stirred,  and  passed  through  a  sieve 
to  retain  the  larger  suspended  matters,  and  then  allowed  to  rest  in 
a  conical  vessel  until  a  deposit  has  formed.  Without  waiting 
for  the  supernatant  water  to  become  clear,  it  is  decanted,  and  the 
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deposit  mixed  by  stirring  with  more  water,  and  allowed  again  to 
deposit  for  a  short  time.  The  water  is  decanted,  and  the  process 
again  gone  through.  By  this  means  the  final  and  lowest  deposit 
will  consist  almost  entirely  of  potato  starch,  which,  being  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  wheat,  always  subsides  first.  M. 
Robine,  curiously  enough,  relies  more  upon  a  chemical  identifi- 
cation of  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  deposit  than  upon  a  microscopical, 
which  latter  is  so  much  more  decisive.  The  last  deposit  is 
recommended  to  be  received  on  a  lump  of  dry  plaster,  the  apex 
cut  off  and  triturated  in  an  agate  mortar — glass,  porcelain,  and 
Wedgwood  mortars  do  not  answer — and  tested  with  iodine, 
which  gives  a  blue  colour  with  potato  starch ;  but  under  these 
circumstances,  not  with  wheat  starch,  the  friction  of  the  smooth 
agate  not  having  been  sufficient  to  tear  the  envelopes  off  the 
latter.  M.  Chevallier  has  also  recommended  a  method  for  the 
detection  of  potato  starch,  based  on  the  resistance  which  the 
wheat  granules  possess  to  the  destruction  of  the  outer  membrane. 
Equal  weights  of  flour  and  sand  are  to  be  triturated  with  water 
until  a  homogeneous  paste  is  formed,  which  is  then  diluted  and 
filtered;  to  the  filtrate  is  added  a  freshly-prepared  solution  of 
iodine,  made  by  digesting  for  about  ten  minutes  3  grms.  of  iodine 
in  60  cc.  of  water,  and  then  decanting.  If  the  flour  is  pure,  this 
addition  will  give  a  pink  colour,  gradually  disappearing ;  whilst 
if  potato  starch  should  be  present,  the  colour  is  of  a  dark  purple, 
only  disappearing  gradually ;  by  comparing  the  reaction  with 
flour  known  to  be  pure,  this  difference  of  behaviour  is  readily 
appreciated. 

Detection  of  Leguminous  Starches,  d:c — As  previously  stated, 
the  leguminous  starches  give  no  play  of  colours  when  examined 
bj  polarised  light  and  a  selenite  plate,  and  are  thus  easily  de- 
tected among  the  iridescent  wheat  starches.  By  treating  tha 
flour  also  under  the  microscope  w^ith  a  solution  of  from  10  to  12 
per  cent,  of  potash,  it  is  possible  to  dissolve  the  starch  granules 
of  the  legumioous  plants,  and  leave  a  characteristic  reticular 
tissue,  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  irregular  hexagons.  The 
addition  of  lentils  or  vetches,  on  account  of  the  brown  colour  of 
the  seeds,  can  only  take  place  in  minute  quantity,  and  then 
could  only  be  added  to  dark  flours  of  inferior  quality. 

Bean  flour,  haricot  flour,  or  pea  flour,  may  be  mixed  up  to  5 
per  cent,  without  imparting  any  particular  appearance,  odour,  or 
taste.  Beyond  that,  all  these  characters  are  altered.  Bean  flour 
is  said  to  give  to  the  crust  a  more  golden  brown,  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  eye.  There  is  a  principle  in  beans  and  vetches  which, 
treated  with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  gives  a  red  colour.  The 
method  to  separate  this  colouring-matter  from  falsified  fiour  ia 
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to  exhaust  any  convenient  quantity  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  to 
evaporate  the  alcohol  to  a  syrup.  This  syrup  is  freed  from  fatty 
matters  by  ether,  and  the  insoluble  residue  exposed  successively 
to  the  vapoa»  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  An  amaranth  red 
colour  denotes  the  presence  of  these  substances.  M.  Biot  has, 
however,  stated  that  wheat  from  the  Caucasus  responds  to  this 
test  although  perfectly  pure,  so  that,  like  many  other  reactions, 
it  must  not  in  itself  be  taken  as  conclusive.  M.  Marten  proposed 
to  separate  legumin,  and  M.  J.  Lemenant  des  Chenais  has 
modified  Marten's  original  process  as  follows : — ^The  gluten  is 
separated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  to  the  liquid  containing  the 
starchy  matters  is  added  ammonia,  which  is  a  good  solvent  of 
legumin.  Tiie  starch  is  allowed  to  deposit,  the  liquid  is  filtered, 
and  to  the  filtrate  a  very  dilute  mineral  acid  is  added,  which 
precipitates  legumin  if  present.  The  legumin  is  filtered,  collected, 
dried,  and  weighed.  According  to  M.  Lemenant  des  Chenais, 
*9  of  legumin  in  100  grms.  of  flour  represents  an  adulteration  of 
5  per  cent. 

The  most  scientific  process,  which  embraces  a  fairly  complete 
examination  of  fiour  for  the  leguminous  constituents,  is  that  of 
Lecanu  : — The  gluten  is  first  separated  in  the  usual  way.  The 
washing  water,  containing  starch,  soluble  matters,  and  legumin, 
if  present,  is  passed  through  a  sieve  to  separate  coarse  particles 
in  suspension,  and  then  diluted  sufficiently  and  allowed  to 
deposit.  The  liquid  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  one  part  is 
allowed  to  putrefy  or  ferment  spontaneously.  With  pure  flours 
the  lactic  acid  fermentation  is  most  common ;  with  flours  con- 
taining legumin  there  is  a  putrid  fermentation.  The  other 
portion  is,  after  decantation  and  filtration,  concentrated  until 
a  yellowish  scum  forms  on  the  surface ;  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 
separated  from  the  albumen  which  all  flours  contain.  Then 
legumin  is  precipitated  by  adding  drop  by  drop  acetic  acid. 
Legumin  is  identified  by  its  properties.  It  is  without  colour, 
taste,  or  odour.  When  dried  it  is  of  a  horny  consistence,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  not  coloured  by  iodine,  but  very  soluble  in 
potash  or  ammonia  water,  from  which  solution  it  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  The  deposit  is  submitted  to  a 
careful  microscopical  examination,  and  tested  with  iodine  to 
colour  the  starch  and  leave  uncoloured  the  cellular  tissue,  or 
with  potash  in  the  way  described  on  page  191.  The  suspended 
particles  on  the  sieve  are  also  examined  microscopically,  because 
they  often  contain  large  fragments  of  leguminous  cellular  tissue. 

The  leguminous  starches  contain  more  mineral  matter  than 
wheat  flour — for  example,  pea  flour  contains,  on  an  average,  2*65 
per  cent,  of  ash ;  flour,  '7.     It  hence  follows  that  if  pea  flour  be 
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mixed  -with  wheat  flour  in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent.,  the  ash 
would  be  *87  instead  of  *7,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  this 
a  test  of  the  presence  of  such  foreign  starches^  but,  as  the 
example  just  given  shows,  with  moderate  adulteration  it  would 
not  be  at  all  conclusive,  and  must  only  be  considered  one  of  the 
auxiliary  means. 

M.  Rodriguez  has  ascertained  that  when  pure  flour  is  submitted 
to  dry  distillation  in  a  stone  retort,  and  the  distillate  is  collected 
in  a  vessel  containing  water,  the  latter  will  remain  perfectly 
neutraL  But  if  bean,  pulse,  or  pea  meal  has  been  added,  the 
water  will  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  This  test  appears  of  doubt- 
ful value ;  for,  provided  the  distillate  is  alkaline,  the  alkalinity 
may,  it  is  evident,  have  arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes  besides  the 
addition  of  the  substances  mentioned.  It  has  also  been  shown 
by  Bussy  that  certain  cereals  yield  on  distillation  an  acid 
product. 

Lassaigne  (taking  advantage  of  the  &ct  that  haricot  beans,  as 
well  as  beans,  contain  a  tannin  in  their  envelopes)  adds  a  salt  of 
iron,  which,  with  pure  flour,  gives  a  feeble  sti-aw  colour,  but 
mixed  with  either  of  the  two  mentioned,  or,  of  course,  with  any 
substance  containing  tannin,  gives  various  shades,  from  orange- 
yellow  to  very  dark  green. 

§  85.  Detection  of  Alum  and  Mineral  Matters  generally/  in  Flour, 
— ^The  most  important  test  for  the  detection  of  mineral  substances 
generally  in  flour  is,  without  doubt,  what  is  known  as  the  ''chlo- 
roform "  test — a  test  which,  it  would  appear,  was  first  proposed 
by  M.  Cailletet,  a  pharmacist  of  Charleville,  in  1869,  and  was  in 
England  brought  prominently  before  the  notice  of  analysts  by 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Dupr^.  The  principle  of  the  method  is 
simple  and  obvious.  The  chloroform  is  of  sufficient  gravity  to 
float  the  starchy  substances  and  allow  the  alum,  sand,  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  other  mineral  matters,  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  It, 
besides,  has  no  very  appreciable  solvent  action  on  alum,  and 
none  at  all  on  the  generality  of  mineral  or  saline  substances.  No 
solution  made  of  sufficient  specific  gravity,  by  dissolving  salts  in 
water,  or  any  other  means,  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
chloroform,  because,  directly  the  flour  is  moistened  with  water, 
most  of  the  alum  is  decomposed  by  the  phosphate  of  potash 
present  in  the  flour,  and  alum  also  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  gluten. 

The  method  is  as  follows : — ^The  tube  figured  in  the  article 
on  "  Beer "  is  taken,  and  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  flour, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound,  is  placed  in  it,  and  sufficient 
methylated  chloroform  added  to  form  a  thin  sort  of  paste;  the 

14 
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cylinder  is  closed  hj  a  stopper,  shaken  up  onco  or  twice,  and 
allowed  to  stand  over  night.  The  next  morning  the  "rod- 
stopper"  is  inserted  and  the  cap  removed;  the  latter  will 
contain  sand  from  the  millstones,  sulphate  of  lime,  alum,  or 
tLTij  other  mineral  powder  of  a  greater  specific  gravity  than 
chloroform,  that  happened  to  be  in  the  flour;  this  fluid  is 
placed  in  a  burette,  some  more  chloroform  is  added,  and  the 
matters  allowed  again  to  subside;  lastly,  the  powder,  with  a  little 
of  the  chloroform,  is  drawn  ofl'  into  a  watch-glass,  the  chloroform 
evaporated,  and  the  powder  digested  in  warm  water,  filtered  into 
a  clean  watch-glass,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  If 
alum  were  present  crystals  will  be  obtained,  easily  identified  by 
their  form,  and  these,  if  necessary,  can  be  produced  in  court  as  & 
**  corpus  delictV*  Most  of  the  chloroform  used  may  be  recovered 
by  filtration,  and  purified  by  distillation.* 

The  alum  crystals  may  be  easily  identified  by  their  form 
under  the  microscope,  and  by  the  reaction  with  gelatin  and  log- 
wood.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  be  able  to 
say  whether  the  alum  present  is  a  potash  or  ammonia  alum.  The 
best  method  of  detecting  this  is  to  take  the  smallest  crystal, 
And  having  previously  dropped  a  single  drop  of  Nessler  solution 
on  a  porcelain  slab,  stir  the  crystal  into  the  Nessler ;  an  imme- 
diate brown  colour  and  precipitate  is  produced  if  the  alum  was 
an  ammonia  aliim.  Dr.  Dupr6  has  made  some  experiments  as 
to  the  amount  of  alum  which  by  this  process  it  is  possible  to 
recover.  Three  mixtures  were  made,  containing  respectively  28, 
10,  and  2  grains  of  very  finely  powdered  ammonia  alum  in  100 
grains  of  a  pure  flour.  On  separation  of  the  alum  by  the  chloro- 
form test,  the  residue  or  deposit  obtained  from  the  chloroform 
was  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  precipitated  by  baric  chloride, 
and  the  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained  calculated  into  ammonia 
alum;  the  result  was  that  27*1.  8'21,  and  1*14  grains  of  alum  were 
respectively  recovered,  instead  of  28, 10,  and  2  grains,  which  must 
be  considered  as  fairly  satisfactory.  The  sand  and  silica  obtained 
by  the  chloroform  process  will  be  filtered  off,  and  should  be  dried 
and  weighed,  more  especially  since  there  has  been  found  to 
be  a  relationship  between  the  silica  present  and  the  alumina  in 
flour  not  existing  as  alam,  but  as  clay,  &a 

The  LogxDOod  Test. — A  freshly-prepared  tincture  of  logwood  be- 
comes blue  when  alum  and  certain  other  salts  are  added  to  it ;  an 
excellent  and  readily  applied  test  has  been  proposed  based  on  this 
reaction.     The  process  usually  adopted  for  flour  is  as  follows: — 

Fifty  grms.  of  flour  are  weighed  out  and  mixed  by  the  aid  of 

*  Emmerling,  instead  of  chloroform,  nsoB  a  Bolution  of  zinc  sulphate, 
100  grms.  of  zinc  snlphate  dissolved  in  72*5  grms.  of  water ;  sach  a  aolutioa 
Jias  a  gravity  of  1*43  (ZcU.  /.  cmdL.  Chem,,  1894,  p.  46). 
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a  glass  rod  with  50  ca  of  distilled  water ;  to  this  is  added  5  ca 
of  recently  prepared  logwood  solution,  alkalised  by  5  cc.  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  carbonate.  If  ^q^^q  part  of  aJum  is  present, 
the  flour  will  become  of  a  lavender-blue  colour  instead  of  pink. 
An  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  may  be  obtained  by 
having  a  standard  solution  of  pure  alum,  1  grm.  to  the  litre^  and 
adding  known  quantities  to  exactly  similar  emulsions  of  pure 
flour,  and  testing  as  before  with  logwood,  until  an  emulsion  is 
obtained  of  very  similar  hue  to  the  flour  originally  tested.  If 
the  cold  extract  gives  a  blue  tint  with  the  logwood  test,  or  if 
the  flour  be  submitted  to  dialysis,  and  the  diSusate  responds, 
alum  is  present  as  alum,  and  is  not  derived  from  dirt,  clay,  or 
from  the  millstones  themselves.*  The  author  uses  little  strips 
of  gelatin  to  concentrate  the  alum  on :  a  bit  of  gelatin  is  soaked 
in  the  cold  extract  of  the  suspected  flour  for  twelve  hours,  it  is 
then  taken  out  and  steeped  in  the  ammoniacal  logwood;  if  alum  is 
present  the  gelatin  becomes  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour ;  and  the 
M)ectrum  shows  the  shifting  of  the  band  as  described  on  p.  98. 
The  same  blue  colour  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  magnesia, 
and  clayey  matt-ers  may  also  cause  a  bluish  tint.  Nevertheless, 
if  a  flour  or  bread  does  not  respond  to  this  test,  it  is  certain  that 
alum  in  any  quantity  is  not  present;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  blue 
colour  is  produced,  there  is  likely  to  be  either  an  adulteration 
with  alum  or  some  other  admixture,  and  the  sample  should  be 
more  thoroughly  examined. 

Hermann  W.  Yogelfhas  shown  that  alum  and  magnesia  salts 
can  be  recognised  by  their  influence  on  the  spectrum  of  purpurine. 
It  is  evident  that  here  is  a  process  by  which  the  analyst  may  be 
assisted  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  any  blue  colour  imparted 
to  flour.  Pure  purpurine  gives,  in  saturated  solutions,  a  spectrum 
extinguishing  wholly  the  blue  part.  An  alcoholic  solution  diluted 
mitil  it  is  of  a  straw-yellow  colour  extinguishes  the  blue  only 
partially,  and  shows  two  marked  absorption-bands  at  F  and  b 
£  (see  fig.  16,  p.  94).  A  diluted  watery  solution  does  not  show 
these  absorption-bands,  but  instead  there  appears  a  stronger  ab- 
sorption in  the  green  between  F  and  b,  a  weaker  in  the  yellow 
from  £.  This  reaction  is  dependent  on  a  trace  of  alkali,  for  it  is 
intensified  by  ammonia,  whilst  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid  colours 
the  fluid  yellow,  and  then  there  is  only  a  weak  absorption.     The 

*  The  millstones  are  sometimes  mended  with  an  almn  cement.  This 
circmnstanoe  will  of  course,  from  time  to  time,  be  utilised  for  purposes  of 
defence. 

t  Ueber  eine  empjlndlkhe  Spectral  AnalytUche  ReadUm  anf  TKonerde  und 
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solution  of  purpurine  should  be  prepared  from  purpurine  which 
has  been  purified  by  sublimation,  and  it  should  be  made  very 
feebly  alkaline.  To  test  for  alum  it  is  best  to  take  the  deposit 
from  the  chloroform  process  already  described,  and  dissolve  it  in 
not  more  than  1  ca  of  water.  2  cc.  of  water  are  now  placed  either 
in  a  test-tube  or  a  little  glass  cell,  and  three  drops  of  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  purpurine  added,  and  then  alkalised  by  a 
drop  of  fourfold  diluted  ammonia  water.  On  observing  this 
solution  by  the  spectroscope,  it  appears  as  curve  No.  12,  hg.  16, 
p.  94.  A  drop  of  the  alum  solution  is  ne^ct  added :  in  dilute 
solutions  two  bands  gradually  appear ;  in  the  presence  of  half  a 
milligramme  of  alum,  the  bands  appear  after  the  lapse  of  several 
minutes.  Magnesia  presents  similar  appearances,  but  is  at  onoe 
distinguished  from  alum  by  the  fact  that  the  bands  are  destroyed 
by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 

Proadmate  Analysis  of  Flour, 

§  86.  The  constituents  of  flour  to  be  determined  are — 

(1.)  Water. 
(2.)  Fat. 

S  Sugar,  Gum,  and  Dextrin 
Vegetable  Albumen. 
Phosphate  of  Potash. 
(4.)  Gluten. 
<6.)  Aah. 

(1.)  The  waier  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  way;  that  is,  by 
weighing  carefully  about  1  to  3  grms.  in  a  tared  dish,  and  expos- 
ing it  to  the  heat  of  the  water-bath  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 

(2.)  The  faty  according  to  the  researches  of  Peligot,  must  be 
determined  in  the  perfectly  dry  flour,  error  resulting  in  any  other 
case. 

(3.)  The  cold  ex^act  is  obtained  by  digesting  10  grms.  of  flour 
in  500  ca  of  water,  and  filtering  and  evaporating  down  250  oc. 
in  a  platinum  dish.  According  to  Wanklyn,  100  grms.  of  flour 
yield  to  water — 

Grms. 

Sugar,  gum,  and  dextrin, 3*33 

Vegetable  albumen, 0*92 

Phosphate  of  potash, 0*44 

4-69 

On  igniting  the  extract,  the  ash  should  consist  entirely  of 
phosphate  of  potash.  When  the  weight  of  the  ash  is  known,  it 
may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
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estimated  by  titration  with  uranium  solution ;  and  if  from  this 
there  is  any  discrepancy  between  the  calculated  phosphate  of 
potash  and  that  found,  the  ash  should  be  carefully  examined. 

The  determination  of  the  sugar  and  dextrin  may  be  made  by 
the  processes  described  at  p.  137  et  seq.;  but  it  is  usually  sufficient 
to  obtain  merely  the  weight  of  the  cold  extract  and  the  weight  of 
its  ash. 

A  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  flour  by  the  amount  of 
solid  matter  dissolved  by  acetic  acid  has  been  proposed  by  M. 
Robing,  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the  property  which  acetic 
acid,  when  properly  diluted,  has  of  dissolving  the  gluten  and 
albumen,  and  leaving  intact  the  starchy  matters.  The  acetic 
acid  solution  increases  in  density  according  to  the  amount  of 
solid  substances  it  dissolves,  and  he  has  constructed  an  areometer, 
graduated  in  such  a  manner  that  each  degree  represents  tho 
value  of  the  flour  expressed  in  a  loaf  of  2  kilometres  weight. 
A  table  is  sold  with  the  instrument,  and  without  doubt,  although 
not  exact  enough  for  the  food-analyst,  the  process  is  of  some 
value  to  the  buyer  of  flour.  The  areometer  is  called  ^^Appri- 
ciaieur  des  l^arines"  The  acetic  acid  is  diluted  until  the  "  appre- 
cicUeur  *'  sinks  to  93°  on  the  scale.  24  grms.  of  flour  of  the  first 
quality  are  taken  for  the  assay,  but  if  the  flour  is  of  the  second 
quality,  then  32  are  taken.  This  quantity  of  flour  is  washed 
successively  with  six  quantities  of  the  acid,  each  time  using 
31*25  cc.,  and  all  the  time  triturating  in  a  mortar.  After  ten 
minutes  the  whole  is  poured  into  a  vessel,  plunged  in  cold  water 
of  exactly  15°,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  an  hour ;  the 
liquid  is  then  decanted,  and  the  "  appreciateur  "  floated  in  it.  By 
the  number  indicated,  the  number  of  loaves  of  bread  2  kilo- 
grammes in  weight  which  150  kilogrammes  of  the  flour  will  give 
is  at  once  seen. 

(4.)  The  gluten  or  albuminoids  can  only  be  approximately 
determined  by  the  washing  process  described  at  page  184 ;  the 
usual  method  is  to  make  a  careful  combustion  of  a  small  weighed 
portion  of  the  flour  with  cupric  oxide,  and  to  measure  the  nitrogen 
obtained,  and  then  to  multiply  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  found 
by  the  factor,  633. 

(5.)  The  ash  is  burnt  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  consume,  especially  if  any  quantity  of  flour  is  taken. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  mix  the  flour  with  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
then  to  heat  carefully,  and  directly  fusion  commences,  to  with- 
draw the  flame.  Flour  can  certainly  be  burnt  up  very  quickly 
in  this  way.  If  this  method  should  be  adopted,  it  will  be  very 
necessary  for  the  analyst  to  ignite  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  see  whether  any 
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residue  is  left.  Occasionally,  nitrate  of  ammonia  m&j  be  met 
"with  which  is  sufficiently  impure  to  cause  an  error  in  analysis. 
Flour  may  also  be  burnt  up  in  a  platinum  trough  in  a  combustion 
tube.  In  this  case  it  is  most  convenient  to  begin  the  combus- 
tion in  ordinary  air,  and  then  to  finish  in  oxygen.  A  properly 
burnt  flour  ash  should  be  below  1  per  cent. ;  if  it  attains  1  per 
cent.,  mineral  adulteration  is  probably  present.  (The  method  of 
estimating  alumina  and  silica  in  the  ash  of  flour  is  fully  detailed 
at  pages  205-207,  and  also  the  relationship  between  the  silica  and 
the  alumina.) 

Legal  Cote  Rdative  to  Flour. 

§  87.  The  following  brief  abstract  will  show  the  lines  of 
defence  likely  to  be  adopted : — 

In  the  month  of  Februaxy,  1880,  the  case  of  a  miUer  sammoned  for  aelliiif 
adulterated  ilonr  was  heazd  at  the  Eckington  sessions.  The  analyst  deposed 
to  having  found  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  24  grains  to  4  pounds  of 
flour.  He  obtained  the  alum  as  alum  by  the  chloroform  process.  He  shook 
the  flour  with  chloroform,  which  was  a  neavy  liquid,  the  flour  floated,  and 
the  alum  sauk  to  the  bottom;  it  was  from  what  sank  that  he  obtained 
crystals  in  the  characteristic  form  of  alum;  he  tasted  it,  and  it  had  the 
astringent  taste  of  alum.  It  gave  the  logwood  reaction  such  as  alum  gives. 
He  placed  about  30  grains  of  the  flour  in  the  chloroform,  and  the  predftt- 
tate  was  probably  one-eighth  of  a  grain.  He  let  the  chloroform  evaporate, 
and  so  obtained  the  crystals ;  alum  crystallises  in  octohedra  of  the  cnbiesl 
system ;  the  idum  was  in  the  fragmentary  form  untU  water  was  added  to 
the  deposit  from  the  chloroform,  and  the  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated. 
Silica  crystallised  in  hexagonal  prisms,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  for  alnm, 
besides,  it  was  insoluble  in  water.  He  had  made  an  analysis  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  quantity  of  alumina  present,  and  found  it  was  in  the 

Sroportion  corresponding  to  30  erains  of  alum  to  4  pounds  of  flour, 
n  being  asked  wnether  clay  and  dirt  might  not  account  for  the  alnmina, 
the  answer  was  that  clay  and  dirt  might  to  present  as  a  silicate  of  alnmina, 
but  it  would  be  insoluble  in  water,  and  would  not  give  the  reaction  with 
logwood.    The  defence  was — 

1.  That  the  analyst  was  mistaken. 

2.  That  alum  was  occasionally  used  in  the  mill  for  filling  up  the  cracks  in 
the  stones. 

3.  That  the  defendant  had  made  his  flour  lately  from  foreign  grain  on 
account  of  the  bad  (quality  of  English  wheat  at  the  time,  and  there  was 
nothing  astonishing  m  finding  24  grains  of  alum  in  such  wheaty  although 
perfectly  pure  and  unadulterated. 

An  analyst  was  called  for  the  defence  who  did  not  seem  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  chloroform  test,  but  had  estimated  the  total  alumina.  The  sist  of 
his  evidence  was  that  he  could  not  say  positively  whether  there  was  alum  or 
not  in  the  flour,  and  that  he  thoujB;ht  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  alum  as 
could  be  separated  from  30  muis  could  not  be  identified.  The  matter 
was  then  referred  to  Somerset  House,  and  the  Goyemment  chemists  fiilly 
eonfirmed  the  presence  of  alum  in  the  flour.* 

*  AmdyH,  1880,  p.  72-86. 
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BREAD. 

§  88.  The  term  Bread  has  been  applied  to  any  form  of  flour 
made  into  bread,  bnt  that  made  from  wheaten  flour  can  alone  be 
treated  of  here.  Wheaten  bread  is  the  flour  of  wheat  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  the  paste  is  permeated  by  carbon 
dioxide,  either  by  adding  yeast,  which  causes  a  true  fermentation 
with  the  production  of  adcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  or  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  added  in  solution  in  water  to  the  paste,  as  in  Dauglish's 
system.  The  explanation  of  the  bread-making  process  is  not 
thoroughly  worked  out  in  all  its  details,  but  the  following  theory 
agrees  fairly  well  with  what  is  witnessed.  On  adding  yeast  to  the 
dongh,  it  is  placed  on  one  side,  at  a  suitable  temperature,  and 
allowed  to  rise,  that  is,  fermentation  proceeds,  and  there  is  a  con- 
tinual evolution  of  gas;  the  starch  in  some  degree  becomes  changed 
into  sugar,  which  sugar  is  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
alcohol.  The  gluten  prevents,  or  rather  retards,  the  escape  of 
the  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  tension  of  the  warm  gas  expands  little 
cells,  and  gives  to  the  bread  its  familiar  light  spongy  appearance. 
The  alcohol  mostly  escapes,  and  although  in  large  bread-making 
establishments  it  would  seem  to  be  feasible  and  economical  to 
recover  the  alcohol,  hitherto  no  really  good  appliance  has  been 
invented  for  this  purpose,  the  apparatuses  which  have  been  tried 
interfering  with  the  baking  of  good  bread.  The  outside  of  the 
loaf,  when  placed  in  the  oven,  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  from 
210**  to  212",  but  the  crumb  is  seldom  much  above  100\  The 
crust  is  to  some  extent  caramelised,  and,  on  analysis,  shows,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  much  less  water  than  the  crumb.  Thus, 
Bivot  found  in  twenty-one  samples  of  bread  from  20*45  to 
47 '11  per  cent,  hygroscopic  water  in  the  crumb,  and  16*40  to 
27 '44  per  cent,  in  the  crust.  Tracing  one  by  one  the  chief 
chemical  changes  which  the  flour  undergoes  under  the  influence 
of  the  yeast-fermentation  and  subsequent  baking,  we  consider, 

1.  Nitrogenous  Maiters, — ^The  soluble  albumen  becomes  in- 
soluble, and  can  no  longer  be  separated  from  the  starch.  The 
gluten-casein  and  gluten-tibrin  form  some  intimate  combination 
with  the  starch.  The  gliadin,  however,  still  may  be  extracted 
out  of  the  bread,  as  out  of  the  flour,  by  the  action  of  alcohol. 
In  the  crust  there  is  a  partial  destruction  of  the  nitrogenous 
substance.     Thus^  Y.  Bibra  found — 

Wheaten  Bread.  Bye  Bread. 

Nitrogen  per  cent.        Nitrogen  jter  oent. 

Crnmb^          •        •        •        .        1*498  1'476 

Cnut» 1-363  1-293 
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3.  The  Starch,  as  already  explained,  is  in  part  changed  into 
sugar,  which  sugar  is  further  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol ;  a  part  of  the  alcohol  appearing  as  acetic  acid,  and  a 
part  of  the  sugar  appearing  as  lactic  acid.  There  are  also  other 
volatile  acids  of  the  acetic  series  formed  (notably  with  dirty 
breads),  and  small  quantities  of  butyric  acid  can  be  obtained 
and  identified  if  the  watery  extract  (which,  by  the  way,  alwaya 
reacts  acid)  is  distilled  after  the  manner  of  Duclaux.  All  the 
sugar  formed  is  not  decomposed,  but  the  bread  invariably  con- 
tains more  sugar  than  the  flour  from  which  it  was  made.  A 
portion  of  the  starch  is  also  changed  into  dextrin,  and  through 
all  these  causes  the  bread  contains  always  more  soluble  carbo- 
hydrates than  the  flour. 

3.  The  Fatty  Matters  are  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  changed. 

4.  TJiA  Ash  is  not  changed,  save  by  the  minute  proportion  of 
yeast  ash  which  is  added  to  it,  an  addition  quite  inappreciable. 
Further,  any  salt  added  by  the  baker  increases  a  little  its  weight;, 
but  the  ordinary  method  of  burning  bread  volatilises  very  effec- 
tually chlorides  of  the  alkalies,  bo  that  the  ash  of  bread  is  still 
very  small.  It  has  been  said  that  the  alcohol  escapes,  which  is> 
true  with  regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol.  Alcohol,  however, 
has  a  wonderful  property  of  adhering  to  organic  substances,  and 
Th.  Bolas  has  shown  that  it  can  be  detected  in  fresh  bread 
in  greater  quantities  than  would  d,  priori  have  been  suspected. 
Thus,  he  found  in  six  fresh  samples  of  bread  the  following  per- 
centages of  alcohol : 

Miuimum, '221 

Maximum, '399 

Mean, '313 

In  two  of  the  samples  a  week  old,  he  was  able  to  detect  *132^ 
to  *120  per  cent,  respectively.  On  keeping  bread,  there  is  a 
continual  loss  of  water,  and  it  becomes  ''stale"  from  some 
peculiar  molecular  change.  That  this  staleness  is  not  due  to  the 
loss  of  water  is  proved  by  the  simple  experiment  of  re-baking  a 
loaf,  when  it  becomes  for  the  time  fresh  again,  but  more  rapidly 
after  this  process  becomes  stale  and  is  notably  drier.  Y.  Bibra 
found  that  a  bread  cannot  be  made  fresh  again  if  it  has  lost 
30  per  cent,  of  water,  but  if  the  loss  of  water  is  below  that,  it  then 
may  be  freshened  by  re-baking.  V.  Bibra  found  that  wheaten 
bread  lost  the  following  percentages  of  water : — 

After  1  day.  3  days.  7  days.  15  daya  SO  daya 

7-71  8-86  14-05  17-84  1848 

The  mean  composition  of  wheaten  bread,  from  a  large  number 
of  analyses  collected  by  Konig,  is  as  follows : — 
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BREAD. 

W 

Mean  for 

Mean  for 

MinlTOnin. 

Mazimnm. 

Fine  bread.  Coane  bread. 

Water,  . 

.      26-39 

47-90 

38-51 

41-02 

Nitrogenous  substances,         4*81 

8-69 

6-82 

6-23 

Fat, 

•10 

1-00 

•77 

•22 

Sugar,    . 

•82 

4-47 

2-37 

213 

Gtobo-hydrates, 

.      38-93 

62-98 

49-97 

48-69 

Woody  tibre. 

•33 

•90 

•38 

-62 

Ash, 

•84 

1-40 

1-18 

1-09 

The  ash  of  a  properly  burnt  wheaten -flour  loaf  seldom  exceeds 
1^5  per  cent,  unless  adultei*ated ;  anything  beyond  2  per  cent, 
would  be  certainly  suspicious  of  a  mineral  addition.  There  has 
recently  been  an  agitation  on  behalf  of  "  whole  meal  bread,"  and 
analyses  of  the  greater  richness  of  such  bread  in  azotised  con- 
stituents are  frequently  quoted ;  but  such  a  question  cannot  be 
decided  by  chemical  analysis,  or,  at  all  events,  by  ordinary 
analysis,  in  which  a  few  constituents  are  alone  estimated.  The 
question  is  rather  a  physiologico-chemical  inquiry,  and  the  proper 
way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  go  on  the  lines  of  the  well-known 
experiments  of  G.  Meyer.  A  healthy  individual  is  taken  and 
fed  on  known  weights  of  the  substance  experimented  upon,  and 
the  amount  of  undigested  substance  recovered  from  the  fsecea 
is  weighed.     Meyer  thus  experimented  on — 

(1.)  Horsford-Liebig  bread,  which  is  made  without  the  addition 
of  yeast  or  leaven,  the  carbon  dioxide  being  developed  by  the 
action  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  on  phosphate  of  potash. 

(2.)  Munich  rye  bread,  prepared  from  rye  bread  and  coarse 
wheat  meal  and  leaven. 

(3.)  White  wh eaten  bread. 

(4.)  North  German  black  bread  (JPumpernickeJ)  prepared  out 
of  whole  rye  meal,  and  with  the  use  of  leaven. 

The  amount  of  dry  substance,  &c.,  absorbed  in  percentages  of 
these  different  breads,  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Black  Bread, 

2.  HoTBford-Iiebig  Bread,     . 
3w  RyeBready 
4.  White  Bread,    . 

It  is  thus  shown  that  of  the  black  bread  a  person  would  have 
to  eat  very  much  more  than  of  white  bread.  The  white  wheaten 
bread  was  nearly  all  absorbed.  That  this  experiment  was  not  made 
with  whole  wheaten  meal  is  true,  but  it  still  unmistakably  casts 
some  doubt  on  the  question  as  to  whether  whole  meal  would  be 
more  nourishing  than  pure  white  flour. 

AUeraiions  of  Bread  hy  Moulds^  dx, — Bed,  green,  orange,  and 
black  spots  occasionally  appear  on  bread,  and  there  are  several 


Dry  Substance. 

Nitrogen. 

Ash. 

80-7 

57-7 

3  4 

88-6 

67-6 

619 

89-9 

77-8 

69-5 

94-4 

801 

69-8 
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instances  on  record  of  great  damage  and  loss  from  such  paxasiiic 
<iisea8es. 

In  1856,  in  France,  M.  Poggiale  was  commissioned  to  examine 
22,000  rations  served  out  to  the  French  troops,  the  bread  of 
which  had  turned  a  bluish-black.  The  bread  had  been  made 
of  inferior  grain,  but  it  also  contained  an  enormous  number  of 
bacteria.  Rather  frequently,  also,  bread  and  other  foods  have 
been  attacked  hj  an  orange-red  growth,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  a  fungus,  to  which  has  been  given  the  popular  name 
of  the  red^bread  fungus^  its  scientific  appellation  being  Oidium 
ouraTUtaeum,  A  red  algs  sometimes  appears  on  bread ;  it  has 
been  named  the  Falmella  prodigiosan  and  has  been  specially 
studied  by  Dr.  Antoine  Franchini,  of  Bologna.  To  the  eye,  the 
algse  resembles  almost  exactly  drops  of  blood.  It  is  composed 
of  cells  and  filaments  filled  with  a  bright  red  colouring-matter, 
which  would  well  repay  examination. 

The  more  common  moulds  of  bread  are  the  whitish  Mucor 
nmcedo,  the  green  Aspergilhts  glau^cus,  and  the  black  Ehizopus 
nigricans.  It  has  not  yet  been  established  that  any  of  the 
moulds  or  growths  enumerated  are  in  themselves  injurious  to 
health ;  but,  as  may  be  expected,  they  damage  the  bread,  making 
it  deficient  in  nourishment,  and  unpalatable. 

§  89.  Adulterations  of  Bread, — The  adulterations  of  bread 
onumerated  by  writers  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  those 
actually  proved  to  exist  are  but  few.  Among  organic  additions 
rice  fiour,  potatoes,  bean  flour,  and  pea  flour  are  usually  given  ; 
among  mineral,  alum,  borax,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
chalk,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

In  1843  and  1847,  some  bakers  in  Belgium  were  convicted  of 
adding  sulphate  of  copper  to  their  bread,  and  this  fraud  has  been 
repeated  a  few  years  ago  by  a  baker  of  Calais.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  believe  that  English  bakers  are  addicted  to  these 
practices,  and,  as  a  fact,  no  conviction  has  been  obtained  save  for 
the  use  of  alum.  The  detection  of  rice  flour,  bean  flour,  foreign 
seeds  is  to  be  undertaken  in  the  same  way  as  described  in  the 
sections  on  flour,  save  that  here  the  chemical  tests  are  more  useful 
than  the  microscopical.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to 
detect  and  identify  most  starches  when  they  have  been  swollen 
by  heat  and  altered  by  fermentation.  The  oz^y  feasible  course 
appears  to  be  to  make  bread  of  flour  adulterated  with  the  sub- 
stance suspected  to  be  present,  and  examine  sections  and  wash- 
ings of  such  bread  side  by  side  with  similar  sections  and  washings 
of  the  suspected  bread.* 

*  An  exception  may,  perhaps,  be  made  to  this  statement  in  the  case  of 
potato  starch,  which  may  be  recognised  tderahly  easily  even  in  bread. 
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§  90.  Alum  in  Bread,* — ^Alum  is  added  to  bad  or  slightly 
diunaged  flour  by  both  the  miller  and  the  baker.  Its  action, 
according  to  Liebig,  is  to  render  insoluble  gluten  which  has 
been  made  soluble  by  acetic  or  lactic  acids  developed  in  damp 
flour,  and  it  hence  stops  the  undue  conversion  of  starch  into 
dextrin  or  sugar. 

It  will  be  found  that  generally  the  medical  profession  believes 
that  alum  even  in  small  doses  acts  injuriously  on  the  human 
animal  organism.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  person  may  be 
poisoned  by  taking  a  sufficiently  large  dose  of  burnt  alum  or 
of  the  crystallised  solid  alum,  or  even  a  large  dose  in  concen- 
trated solution.  It  has  also  been  satisfactorily  established  by 
8iemt  that  if  animals  are  treated  by  subcutaneous  doses  of 
alumina  salts  a  peculiar  nervous  condition  may  be  produced, 
similar  to  the  disease  known  as  bulbar  paralysis.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  question  whether  in  the  moderate  doses  in  which 
alum  is  taken  in  pastry  or  bread,  or  cakes,  the  flour  of  which 
has  been  mixed  with  alum  or  an  alum  baking  powder,  it  has  the 
slightest  appreciable  influence  on  health.  The  writer  and  the 
writer's  family  have  used,  off  and  on,  alum  baking  powders  for 
years  without  injury.  The  fact  that  tons  of  alum  baking  powders 
are  sold  every  week  must  show  that  a  vast  number  of  persons  use 
alum  baking  powders,  and  yet  no  special  malady  has  been  recorded. 
To  unintentional  experiment  there  is  added  direct  evidence, 
Ohristoph  Schmitz|  gave  a  dog  for  three  weeks  aluminium  acetate 
mixed  with  sausage ;  the  dog  took  in  the  21  days  99  grms.  of 
alum  acetate,  and  gained  in  weight  half  a  kilogrm.  To  the  same 
dog  was  given  for  120  days,  each  day  some  35  cc.  of  a  solution 
of  aluminium  acetate,  the  total  amount  taken  being  equal  to 
260  grms.  of  aluminium  acetate,  and  the  dog  increased  in  weight 
2  kilos.  Schmitz  himself  took,  for  31  days,  15  drops  of  the  same 
solution,  the  total  amount  equalling  2*4  grms.  of  the  solid  acetate, 
and  failed  to  find  his  health  in  any  way  affected. 

Two  young  doctors  took,  for  33  days,  1  grm.  of  the  tartrate  of 
aluminium  also  without  effect.  Schmitz  carefully  examined  the 
urine  of  his  experimental  dog,  but  could  not  obtain  more  than 
feeble  and  doubtful  evidences  of  a  trace  of  aluminium  hydrate, 
and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  aluminium  compounds  in 
moderate  doses  are  not  absorbed  by  the  human  intestine. 

I  am,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion  that  alum  in  food  in 
reasonable  quantities  is  not  injurious  to  health. 

*  The  hm  of  alum  is  prohibited  by  the  Bread  Act,  6  &  7  WilL  IV .  c.  37. 

t  Paul  Siem,  Ueber  die  Wirhing  des  Aluminiums  und  des  Berylliums, 
Dorpat,  1806. 

t  Christoph  Schmitz,  Untersuckungen  Ubtr  die  etwaige  Oi/tigkeit  dee 
Muminiums,    Bonn,  1893. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  alnm  to  bread  is  inter- 
dicted by  law,  and  whether  alum  is  injurious  or  not  does  not 
touch  the  question  of  adulteration.  Probably,  in  most  cases, 
unless  the  purchaser  is  expressly  informed  that  alum  is  in  such 
and  such  a  cake  or  such  and  such  a  loaf,  its  presence  should  be 
considered  an  adulteration;  for  no  one  should  be  unwillingly 
compelled  to  take  anything  concerning  which  he  has  a  prejudice 
against,  whether  that  prejudice  be  founded  on  just  grounds  or 
otherwise.  In  other  words,  an  alumed  article  of  food  will 
generally  fall  under  section  6,  and  not  be  of  the  nature  and 
quality  demanded. 

In  searching  for  alum,  the  crust  and  the  crumb  should  be 
analysed  separately;  for  many  bakers  use  for  the  latter  a  flour 
technically  called  "cones,"  which  is  strongly  alumed,  and  pre- 
pared from  a  fine  species  of  wheat  grown  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
mixed  with  rice.  This  mixture  is  used  for  dusting  the  kneading 
trough  and  kneading  boards  ;  in  point  of  fact,  for  ^'facing  *'  the 
sponge  previous  to  baking  it.  To  search  for  alum  in  the  crust, 
there  is  no  other  method  save  burning  to  an  ash,  as  shortly  to  be 
described ;  but  with  regard  to  the  crumb  of  bread,  the  qualUative 
test  is  the  same  as  for  Hour — viz.,  an  ammoniacal  tincture  of  log- 
wood. From  300  to  400  grains  of  bread  are  crumbled  in  distilled 
water,  and  a  slip  of  pure  gelatin  added,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  soak  for  twelve  hours.  On  dissolving  the  gelatin  in  a  little 
logwood,  to  which  its  own  volume  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate  has  been  added,  if  the  bread  is  pure  the 
solution  will  be  reddish-pink ;  if  the  bread  is  alumed,  the  solution 
will  be  blue,  and  exhibit  the  spectroscopic  appearances  described 
at  p.  98.  This  blue  colour  is  not  absolutely  decisive  of  alum, 
for  bread  adulterated  with  magnesia  carbonate  exhibits  the  same 
reaction;  but  if  such  a  colour  is  produced,  the  bread  requires 
further  examination. 

The  author,  in  some  special  researches,  has  discovered 
that  a  certain  portion  of  alum  may  always  be  washed  out  of 
bread  as  alum.  He  employs  the  following  process  :  the  bread 
is  soaked  in  water  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  (about  2 
litres  of  water  are  used  to  100  grms.  of  bread).  The  bread  is 
separated  by  means  of  a  sieve,  and  the  mass  afterwards  pressed 
in  a  cloth,  ultimate  clear  filtration  being  obtained  when  necessary 
by  aid  of  the  mercury  pump.  This  extract  may  be  concentrated 
in  a  platinum  dish,  and  when  cooled  a  slip  of  gelatin  allowed 
to  steep  in  a  portion  over  night.  The  gelatin  on  being 
stained  with  logwood  will  exhibit  a  blue  colour,  if  magnesia  or 
alum  is  present     Another  portion  of  the  extract  is  dried  and 
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burnt  up  in  the  usual  way,  as  in  the  process  to  be  described,  and 
the  phosphate  of  alumina  separated.  The  phosphate  of  alumina 
is  now  fused  with  sodic  sulphate,  the  result  of  the  fusion  being 
sodic  phosphate  and  alumina.  The  sodic  phosphate  is  washed 
out  with  water;  the  alumina  boiled  with  a  droj)  or  so  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  to  the  sulphate  of  alumina  thus  obtained,  a  little 
solution  of  ammonia*  is  added,  and  the  whole  put  in  a  watch- 
glass  to  crystallise  over  sulphuric  acid.  To  obtain  crystals  in 
this  way  is  often  very  dif&cult,  but  that  alum  is  really  present 
can  be  readily  proved  by  the  reactions  of  the  solution  with 
reagents.  By  strictly  following  these  directions,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  alum  can  be  detected.  In  a  test  experiment  in  a 
sample  of  bread  in  which  5  grains  of  alum  had  been  added,  it 
was  found  possible  to  obtain  1  '5  in  aqueous  solution. 

The  qtuiniiUUive  method  for  estimation  of  the  total  alumina 
in  bread,  as  originally  proposed  by  Dupr^,  and  slightly 
modified  by  Wanldyn,  is  as  follows : — 100  grms.  of  bread  are 
incinerated  in  a  platinum  dish,  until  the  ash  does  not  exceed  2 
grms.  in  weight.  The  ash  is  then  moistened  with  3  cc.  of  pure 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  20  to  30  cc.  of  distilled  water 
added  ;  the  whole  is  boiled,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  (consist- 
ing of  unbumt  carbon  and  silica)  well  washed,  dried,  burnt, 
and  weighed.  To  the  filtrate  containing  the  phosphates,  5  ca 
of  strong  solution  of  ammonia  are  added.  If  the  bread  has 
been  alumed,  the  phosphates  now  precipitated  are  those  of  lime, 
magnesia,  iron,  and  alumina,  of  which  the  latter  (viz.,  phosphate 
of  iron  and  alumina)  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  so  that  their 
separation  is  easy.  The  liquid  is  strongly  a^cidified  with  acetic 
acid,  boiled  and  filtered,  and  the  phosphates  of  alumina  and  iron 
washed  and  weighed.  Unless  the  liquid  has  been  acidified 
sufficiently,  phosphate  of  lime  contaminates  the  precipitate  and 
vitiates  the  results,  so  that  this  is  an  essential  point.  The  last 
step  is  re-solution  of  the  precipitate  in  acid,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  iron ;  this  is  usually  best  efiected  by  a  colorimetric  process. 
A  standard  solution  of  metallic  iron  is  made  by  dissolving  a 
gramme  of  fine  iron  wire  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating 
with  ammonia,  washing  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  dissolving 
it  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluting  accui*ately  to  1 
litre  [1  cc.  =  1  mgrm.  of  metallic  iron].  On  now  adding  to  an 
unknown  very  dilute  solution  of  iron  a  known  quantity  of  strong 
ammon.  sulphide,  a  certain  colour  is  produced,  and  this  colour 
is  exactly  imitated  in  the  usual  way  by  a  similar  quantity 
of  ammon.  sulphide  and  the  standard  solution,  the  whole  opera- 
tion being  conducted  on  the  well-known  principles  of  colorimetric 

*  It  it  very  easy  to  form  a  caesium  alum,  so  that  if,  instead  of  ammonia, 
a  solution  ot  caesium  chloride  he  added,  the  result  is  the  formation  of 
beautiful^  well-marked  crystals. 
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estimation.  The  amount  of  iron  in  the  precipitate  being  known, 
it  is  calculated  into  phosphate,  and  the  phosphate  of  iron  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  weight  of  the  precipitate  gives  the 
weight  of  the  phosphate  of  alumina.  From  Mr.  Wanklyn'a 
experiments  it  would  seem  that  in  the  case  of  bread  ash,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  evaporate  the  hydrochloric  solution  to  dryness, 
as  is  usually  done,  and  that  the  separation  of  silica  is  complete 
by  the  method  just  detailed. 

Another  perfectly  valid  way  of  estimating  alumina  in  bread 
or  flour,  consists  in  a  modification  of  the  old  Normandy  process. 
The  bread  is  burnt  up  as  before,  the  ash  powdered  and  treated 
with  hydric  chloride,  diluted  with  water,  boiled,  and  filtered. 
The  filtered  solution  is  again  boiled,  and  whilst  boiling  poured 
into  a  very  strong  solution  of  sodic  hydrate,  the  whole  boiled, 
filtered,  and  washed.  To  the  filtrate  is  added  a  few  drops  of 
disodic  phosphate,  it  is  then  slightly  acidified  with  hydrio 
chloride,  and  subsequently  rendered  just  alkaline  by  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  weighed  as  alumina 
phosphate. 

The  following  table  will  be  of  use  in  the  conversion  of  phos^ 
phate  of  alumina  into  alum  : — 


Phosphate  of  AlomixiAt 

Ammonia  Alum, 

Potash  Alnm, 

AlsOs,P08. 

NH4,A1,2S04.12H30. 

EAU2S04,12Hsa 

Parts. 

Partn. 

Farta 

1 

3733 

4-481 

2 

7-466 

8-962 

3 

11  199 

14*443 

4               = 

14-932 

17-924 

5 

18*665 

22-405 

6 

22-398 

26-886 

7 

26-131 

31-367 

8. 

29-864 

35-848 

9 

33-697 

40*329 

10 

37-336 

44-813 

If  it  is  desired  to  separate  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  phosphates 
of  alumina  and  iron  may  be  treated  with  six  times  their  weight  of 
sodic  sulphate,  as  before  stated.  Since,  when  operating  in  the 
usual  way,  the  alumina  is  not  recovered  as  alum,  but  as  a  salt 
of  alumina,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  whether  alumina  is  con- 
tained in  unadulterated  flour,  and  if  so  in  what  quantity.  It  is 
certain  that  properly  cleansed  wheat  contains  no  trace  of  alumina; 
but  particles  of  clay  from  the  ground,  as  well  as  sand  from  the 
millstones;  do  as  a  fact  get  into  wheat  flour,  and  there  is  no  second- 
class  flour  in  commerce  which  does  not  contain  some  small  per- 
centage of  alumina.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  adventitious 
alumina  would  have  some  sort  of  relationship  to  silica,  for  it 
may  be  presumed  to  exist  as  silicate  of  alumina    We  fortunately 
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poBsess  ifc  few  analyses  by  Dr.  Dapre,  and  an  elaborate  research 
of  Mr.  Carter  Bell,  which  will  very  fairly  settle  the  question. 
Dr.  Dnpre  analysed  twelve  commercial  samples  of  flour,  none  of 
which  gave  any  reaction  with  the  logwood  test,  and  the  resulta 
of  the  quantities  of  alumina  and  silica  are  as  follows  : — 


Alumina, 

Silica, 

Per  cent  of  Ash. 

Per  cent  of  Ash. 

Batio. 

Minimitm, 

•63 

3-08 

1  :4-7 

Maximum,     • 

3-72 

26-91 

1  :7-2 

1-98 

10-4 

1  :6-2 

Mr.  Carter  Bell  analysed  no  less  than  forty  samples  of  flour, 
none  of  which  contained  alumina  as  alum,  and  the  following  are 
the  main  results  : — 


Alnmlna. 

Silica. 

Batio. 

Mmiixiuin, 

•003 

•009 

1  :30 

Maximum, 

•Oil 

•109 

1  :91 

Mean, 

•004 

•034 

1  :  8-6 

Mr.  Carter  Bell  also  analysed  thirty-two  samples  of  bread, 
none  of  which  gave  any  reaction  with  the  logwood  test;  the 
main  results  of  these  analyses  are  as  follows : — 


Iron 

Alamina 

Water. 

Silica. 

Phosphate. 

Phosphate. 

Minimum,  •        • 

4030 

•010 

•0005 

•0022 

Maximum,  . 

49-60 

•039 

•0040 

•0082 

Mean, 

45  •56 

•016 

•0018 

•0049 

In  these  last  researches  with  relation  to  bread,  the  ratio 
between  the  silica  and  alumina  is  1  of  silica  to  7'1  of  alumina. 
If  the  alumina  is  translated  into  alum,  the  important  result  ia 
obtained  that  the  number  of  grains  of  alumina,  if  calculated 
into  alum,  about  equals  the  silica.  Thus,  in  the  mean  of  th& 
thirty-two  samples  of  flour,  the  alumina  was  4  mgrma  Kow  4 
mgrms.  *004  of  alumina  is  equal  to  -035  of  ammonia  alum,  and  the 
silica  is  -034.  Or,  again,  if  the  mean  numbers  of  the  silica 
and  alumina  of  the  thirty-two  samples  of  bread  are  taken,  there  ia 
-016  silica  to  •019  of  the  phosphate  of  alumina  turned  into  alum. 
This,  if  calculated  on  the  4  lb.  loaf,  would  be  a  little  over  5  graina 
of  alum.  Hence  from  these  researches  it  is  clear,  that  in  casea 
in  which  the  analyst  finds  the  presence  of  alum  in  bread  from 
tests  detailed,  and  then  burns  a  quantity  of  the  bread  up,  and  in 
the  ash  estimates  the  phosphate  of  alumina  and  the  silica,  it  will 
be  a  perfectly  fair  calculation,  to  cUlow  for  every  part  of  silica 
found  one  part  of  alum,  and  tliie  quardity  is  to  he  deducted  as 
natural  to  ihefUywr  in  thefmal  calculation. 
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§  91.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  farinaceous  foods  in  com- 
meroe,  most  of  tbem  entirely  unsuited  to  be  the  food  of  young 
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' 


Salts. 


L  Biscoit  foods,  made  from  baked 
wheat  flour  and  condensed 
milk : — 

Nestles', 


» 


If 


Gerber  k  Co.,  in  Thnn, 
Anglo-Swin, 


ft 


Giffey,  Scheele  ft  Co.,  in 

bach,     . 
Fanst  and  SchnnsterinGottingen, 


It 


99 


n.  Other  varieties  of  condensed 

infuits*  foods : — 
Qerber's  lacto-l^gnminoee^  . 


liebig's  children'*  sonp, 
„       lacto-legnminose,  . 

French's  children's  floor,    . 
(according  to  the  German  patent 
made  of  sugar  mixed  with  wheat 
floor.) 

Ridge's  food,      .       .       .       . 

(a  miztore  of  varioos  floors.) 
Dr.  Coffin's  food,  N.Y.,      . 

(made  chiefly  from  l^gominose 

floors.) 


Fat 


2-17 

1*85 
1-70 
1-45 
1-74 
1-46 

1-78 
1-76 
1*85 


2to3 
(0-4  to 
•06  of 
SOa) 
1-71 
301 
2-00 
(•69 
PO.) 


113 
3*02 


3-67 
4-75 

•  •  • 

4-75 
502 
5-44 

4-34 
5*83 
4-75 


5to6 


0^82 
1-34 

4-26 


1-95 
1-59 


Album- 
inoids. 


Oarbo-hsrdratea 


Solable 
in  Cold 
Water. 


Inaoluble 
in  Cold 
Water. 


9^85 

10-96 

9-50 

13-69 

10-33 

8-84 

12-86 
10-71 
10*96 


18to20 


8-41 
20-47 

16-80 


9-65 
1715 


41-16      37*85 

76-08 

78-72 

75-72 
43*51       33-55 
48-5        27-95 

47-68  29-94 
48-62  27-59 
39-12      34-70 


70    to     65 


48-61 
16*25      49-41 

71-09 


8-12      75*47 
35-12      34-82 

15 
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ia&nbL  A  child  at  the  breast  ia  more  of  a  camivoroua  than  aa 
omnivorous  animal ;  and  will  digest  all  kinds  of  meat-broth, 
meat  itself,  and  albuminous  fluids  with  comparative  ease ;  but  if, 
instead  of  the  natural  milk  of  the  mother,  a  large  amount  of 
■tarchj  and  saccharine  food  ia  given,  so  little  ma;  be  digested 
that  the  infant  is  starved. 

Some  of  the  farinaceous  foods,  like,  for  example,  "  Poison's 
Patent  Flour,"  consisting  of  the  flour  of  Indian  com,  at«  made 
entirely  from  one  ingredient ;  the  majority  are,  however,  mix- 
tures of  starchy,  saccharine,  and  albuminous  powders. 

A  few  examples  of  these  foods  are  given  in  the  precedinz 
Table  (XII.) 


OATS,  OATMEAL. 
§  92.  Of  the  varions  species  of  oat  the  Avena  aaiiva  and  Avena 
onenialia  are   the  two  chief  species  now  cuttivs.ted  ;  but  the 
Tarietiea  of  these  two  species,  according  to  soil,  method  of  cnlti- 
vation,  &c.,  are  very  great. 


% 
^ 


♦ 


Fig.  28  ia  a  section  of  the  o>t,  x  190  :  a  is  the  oater  layer  comBpondii^ 
to  the  bran  of  wheat ;  b,  the  ceUa  of  the  inner  coverinf;  of  the  seed  ;  c,  tb« 
j^lnten  cells  ;  d,  stiLTch-holding  oella.  The  starch  gnnnlea  at  B  are  mnlti- 
pUedbySSO. 

As  met  with  in  commerce,  oata  consist  of  the  seeds  enclosed 
in  their  palen  or  husk.  The  mean  composition  of  the  graoiid 
oats,  or  oatmeal,  is  as  follows  : — 

FsreeDt. 

Water, 12'92 

Nitrogenong  matter,     ....  1173 

Fat, 6-M 

Sngar, 2-22 

Dextrin  and  gnm 2iM 

Starch, 51-17 

Fibre 10-83 

Aah, 3-05 
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The  nitrogenous  substance  is  composed  of  gliadin  and  plant- 
casein.  The  "gliadin"  (according  to  H.  Kitthausen  and  TJ. 
Kreusler)  has  a  much  higher  percentage  of  sulphur  than  the 
gliadin  of  wheat;  the  sulphur  being  1-66  per  cent,  of  the  sub- 
stance, while  wheat  gliadin  has  '85  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The 
plant-casein  has  the  composition  of  legumin,  but  the  properties 
of  gluten-casein.  Yon  Bibra  also  states  that  oatmeal  has  1*24 
to  1*52  per  cent,  of  albumen.  The  oat  possesses  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  fat  than  other  cereals.  The  composition  of  the  h,t  is 
as  follows  [Konig] : — 

Per  cent. 

Glycerin, 2*8 

Oleic  add, 60*5 

Stearic  and  palmitic  acids,      .        .        .        367 

Hence  it  follows  that  there  is  some  free  fatty  add.*    The  corn- 
position  of  the  ash  of  oats  is  as  follows  : — 

Per  cent 

Potash, 17-00 

Soda, 2*24 

Lime, 3*73 

Magnesia, 706 

Ferric  oxide, *67       - 

Phosphoric  acid, 23*03 

Sulpnaric  acid, 1*36 

Silica, 44*33 

Chlorine, -58 

The  richness  of  oats  in  oily  matters  and  in  protein  compounds 
is  an  explanation  of  its  great  nutritive  powers. 

AduUeration. — ^The  chief  adulteration  of  oatmeal  is  with  barley- 
meal,  and  more  than  one  conviction  has  taken  place  in  this 
country  for  quantities  of  from  about  15  per  cent.  The  method 
of  detecting  and  estimating  this  adulteration  is  whollv  by  micro- 
scopical means,  and  is  detailed  at  page  171.  The  defence  which 
is  to  be  expected  in  prosecutions  for  adulterated  oatmeal  is,  that 
the  barley  has  become  mixed  with  the  oats  in  an  accidental 
manner.  As  a  fact,  genuine  samples  of  oatmeal  frequently  con- 
tain other  starches,  such  as  barley,  maize,  <&c.  Should  the  foreign 
starches  amount  to  above  3  per  cent.,  such  percentages  have 
not  been  yet  known  to  occur  save  as  wilful  or  fraudulent  admix- 
ture in  oatmeal,  and  the  analyst  should  not  have  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  certifying  and  letting  the  case  be  tried  upon  its 
merits. 

*  There  is  some  free  acid,  if  the  amonnt  of  elycerin  is  correct ;  bnt  the 
saponification  was  by  lead  oxide,  which  gives  a  lower  percentage  of  glycerin 
tJiaa  when  potash  is  used. 
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§  93.  There  are  Beverel  speciesof  barley  under  cultivation  in  this 

ooniitry,  all  of  which  may,  however,  be  considered  aa  Tarieties  of 

the  following  species 

""^  ~  B  of  hordeam ;  —  S. 

hexxutuAott, 


:o 


•  K-A  ^  ,^    ^»^  '^siJ'  ^j  ^  dirii-cAon.    It 

ia  used  aa  &  food  in 
the  form  of  "  barley- 
meal,"  the  grain  he- 
ing    ground    whole, 
and  as  pearl  barley, 
the  latter  being  the 
grain  deprived  of  its 
ooveringB  and  round- 
ed    by    attrition. 
Fig.  29  ii  a  Metion  of  bartey,  x  190  :  a  U  the     Barley-meal    in    the 
>  Uyet  of  cells  forauDz  the  outer  coit  of  the  seed  ;     time    of    Charles   1 . 
(,  the  inner ;  e,  the  gluten  cello,  and  d  the  ■tarch-      almost  entirely  took 
holding  oeUs.     B,  barley  atirch,  x  350.  ^.1,^   pj^oe    of   wheat 

as  the  food  of  the  common  people,  espe<nally  in  the  north  of 
,    England.     The  composition  of  barley-meal  is  as  follows  : — 

Pereeak 

Water, 15-06 

NitrageaanssabstanceeCslbainen,  1*0  to  l'7per  oent),   .  1175 

F't, 1-71 

C&rbo-hydratea  (aagar,  1-3;  dextrin,    1-7],     .         .         .  70-90 

Woodyfibre, -Jl 

Ash, ■*' 

The  nitrogenons  substance  are,  it  would  appear,  similar  to 
those  of  -wheat,  comprising  albumen,  gliadin,  gluten-casein, 
gluten-fibrin,  iK.  The  constituents  of  the  ash  of  barley  are  as 
follows  ; — 

Per«dL 

Potash, 20-1.^ 

Soda, 2-53 

lime, 2'GO 

Magnesia, 8-62 

Ferric  oxide, '97 

Phosphoric  add, 34'87 

Solpharic  acid, 1-39 

Silica 27-M 

Chlorine, -»3 

Barley-meal  is  used  as  an  adulterant  of  various  foods,  but  in 
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itself  it  18  little  tampered  with.  The  detection  of  adulterations 
is  mainly  microscopical,  and  the  dimensions  and  appearances  of 
harlej-starch  are  described  at  page  174. 

BcurUy  Bread, — Barley  bread,  though  but  little  used  in  Eng- 
land, is  eaten  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  mean  of  two 
analyses  by  Yon  Bibra  is  as  follows  : — 

Per  cent 

Water, 12-39 

KitrogenouB  snbetanceB,       .        .        .  6*91 

Fat, -90 

Sugar, 3-95 

Carbo-hydrates, 71*03 

Woody  fibre, 5*63 


RYE. 

§  94.  The  seed  of  the  StcaJU  eereah,  in  the  form  of  rye-bread,  was 
once  a  common  article  of  diet  in  England,  and  it  is  now  used 
as  the  daily  bread  of  the  northern  European  nations.  The  mean 
compoBition  of  rye  flour  is  as  follows  : — 

Percent 

Water, 14-24 

Nitrogenous  BubstanceB,       .        •        .  10 '97 

Fatty  matters, 1*95 

Sugar, 3-88 

Gum, 713 

Starch, 58*73 

Woody  fibre, 1*62 

Ash, 1-48 

The  nitrogenous  substances  in  rye  are  made  up  of  albumen, 
mucedin,  and  gluten-casein,  but  gluten-fibrin  and  gliadin  do 
not  appear  to  be  present.  The  fat  extracted  from  the  rye  has, 
according  to  Kbnig,  the  following  composition  : — 

Percent 

Glyoetin, 1*30 

Oleic  add, 91*60 

Palmitic  and  stearic  aoids,  .  8*10 

It,  therefore,  consists  only  in  part  of  glycerides,  some  of  the 
adds  being  in  the  free  state.*  The  gum,  according  to  M.  H. 
Bitthausen,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  has  the  ordinary  composi- 
tion of  gum. 

*  The  fat  was  saponified  by  lead  oxide.    (See  the  observations  in  the 
article  on  «  OUve  Oil") 
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The  ash  of  the  rye-flou'  has,  aooording  to  Y.  Bibra,  the  follow- 
ing composition : — 

ParoeDt 

Potaah, 38*44 

Soda,   .        i 1-76 

LiiM, 1-02 

Ma^inesia,    ...•••  7'99 

Ferric  oxide, 2*54 

Phoephoric  add, 48126 

Snlpharic  add, 

Chlorine,      •.••••  ••• 

The  composition  of  fresh  rje-bread,  according  to  twentj- 
seven  analyses,  from  Tarious  sources,  collected  by  Konig,  is  as 
follows : — 

Minlmnm.       Hazfmnm.  Mean. 


Peroonk 

Percent 

Percent 

Water, 

35-49 

48-57 

44K)2 

Nitrogenous  matters,     . 

3-49 

9-22 

6-02 

Fat,       ...        . 

010 

•83 

•48 

Sugar,  . 

1-23 

4-55 

2-54 

Carbo-hydrates,    . 

32-82 

51*13 

45-33 

Fibre,    .        .        ,        . 

•29 

•39 

-30 

Aah, 

'86 

3  08 

1-31 

None  of  the  cereals  are  so  liable  to  become  ergotised  as  rye. 
[See  author's  work  on  "  Poisons."]  Roasted  rye  has  been  used  to 
adulterate  coffee,  chicory,  and  other  substances.  It  furnishes,  bj 
appropriate  treatment,  a  good  malt  for  the  distillation  of  spirits, 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Hollands. 


RICE. 

§  95.  Rice  is  obtained  from  the  Oryza  so^va,  and  the  term  is 
popularly  applied  only  to  the  seed  denuded  of  husk  and  inner 
cuticle,  the  composition  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

Percent 

Water, 14*41 

Nitrogenous  substance^ 6*94 

Fat, -51 

Starch, 77*61 

Woody  fibre, -08 

Ash, -45 

The  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the  rice  embryo  has  a  density 
of  -924  at  15°,  and  at  5°  becomes  thick  and  buttery;  it  containfl 
much  olein  and  an  albuminous  substance.**^ 

*  A.  Payed,  and  E.  Rotondi,  GazeUa  Chemiea  ItaUana,  £▼.  192-196. 
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The  compoBition  of  the  ash  <rf  rioo  is  aa  foUoirs  : — 

Faromt. 

PotMh, 21-73 

8od«, BBO 

UoM, 8-24 

UapuMa, 11-20 

Fbrio  oxide, 1*23 

PhoBphorie  Mid, 03-68 

Snlpbnrio  aoid,          .  - '62 

SUka, 270 

Chlonne, '10 

Bice  is  said  to  be  sdnlterated  from  time  to  time  with  other 
starches,  but  it  is  in  itself  bo  cheap  that  it  is  more  likely'  to  ba 


Fig.  SOTepnaentatbemicratcopiokltrtractnreofriee.  UtefieimiaaMotiaa 
oftbeiecd,  xlOO.  a,istheonterliiuk,c, t]ieglDteiiceUa,uidd, theBtareh^ 
holding  cell*.     B.  The  ittieh  eelli,  x  350. 

used  as  sn  adulterant  than  tampered  with.  The  microacopioal 
esamin&tioa  of  a  sample  ironld  easily  detect  any  foreign  matters. 
The  size  and  characterB  of  the  little  granules  hare  been 
already  described  at  page  175,  and  are  entirely  difiereat  from 
all  the  other  starches.  A  chemical  method  of  detecting  the 
Jalsificatioti  of  rice  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Van  Bastelaer.  It 
appears  that  a  eaturated  solatioa  of  picric  acid  does  not  cause  the 
least  precopitate  in  a  cold  watery  extract  of  rice;  but  if  maize 
starch,  legnminons  starches,  or  other  matters  be  present,  there  is 
amore  or  less  abundant  precipitate.  The  quantities  recommended 
are  20  grma.  of  the  powdered  rice  steeped  for  an  hour  in  100 
grms.  of  water,  and  then  the  infiiaJon  decanted  ;  to  this  infuuoQ 
the  picric-acid  test  is  applied. 
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MAIZE. 

§  96.  Mcuze,  or  Indian  com  (Zea  May*),  a  oative  of  tropical 
America,  is  extenBivelf  cultivated  in  America,  Africa,  3oathera 
Europe,  Germany,  and  other  coantriea.  It  is  ordinarily  met 
vith  as  the  India-corn  meal  of  the  shops,  and  forms  the  iMuda  of 
many  "infants'  foods;"  its  use  appears  to  be  on  the  incretts& 
According  to  analyses  of  A  Riche  and  A.  H.  Churoh,  maize  has 
the  folloving  compoaition : — 

A.  KicHL  i.  K  Csimz* 

Water, 1700  125 

Albnminoidi, 13-80  9 '9 

Starch 69i)0\  ,n-7 

Dertria  and  Sngw,       ....      1-50/  '" ' 

Oil 7-00  3-6 

CelloloM, 1-50  2-0 

Aah, 110  17 

According  to  Eonig,  the  fatty  matter  of  the  maize  contains 
6'46  per  cent,  of  glycerin,  79'87  per  cent  of  oleic  acid,  and  16'14 
per  cent,  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acid.  The  mean  compoeitdon  of 
the  ash  from  nine  analyses  of  maize  is  as  follows : — 

Potash. 2173 

Soda, 6-50 

Lime, 3-20 

Magnesia, 11-20 

Ferric  oxide, 1-23 

PhoBphorio  acid, S3-6S 

Snlpnaric  add, -62 

Silica, 274 

Chlorine, lO 


Fig.  31  represents  a  lection  of  the  seed,  x  190;  and  B  the  starch,  x  350. 
a  is  the  enter  husk ;  5,  the  inner ;  c  a  the  glnten  cells ;  d,  the  Btarch-holding 
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An  aqueous  decoction  of  maize  gives  with  a  little  iodine  a 
peculiar  reddish-purple  colour.  On  placing  the  iodised  decoction 
in  the  dark,  after  some  eight  to  twelve  hours  the  precipitate 
becomes  dirty  white,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  milky;  if  an 
excess  of  iodine  is  added  the  precipitate  is  then  red,  but  it  also 
becomes  decolourised  in  the  dark.  Maize  is  said  to  be  occasionally 
adulterated  with  potato  starches,  &c,;  these  a  microscopical 
examination  will  at  once  detect.  M.  Genin  has  given  certain 
chemical  reactions,  based  upon  the  different  hues  which  mixtures 
of  maize  and  potato  starch  assume  when  treated  with  iodine,  and 
also  a  process  based  on  the  volume  which  a  precipitate  obtained 
bj  lead  acetate  in  an  alkaline  extract  occupies  in  pure  and 
adulterated  samples.  These  processeQ  are,  however,  far  too  loosd 
to  be  of  any  service. 


MILLET. 


§  97.  The  millet  seeds  are  derived  from  two  species  of  panicum, 
Panicum  miliaeeum  and  Pcmicwn  itcUicum.  It  is  extensively  used 
among  the  Chinese  and  Eastern  races  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  its 
nutritive  power  is  about  equal  to  that  of  rice.*  The  average 
composition  of  millet  deprived  of  its  coverings,  according  to  six 
analyses,  is  as  follows  (Kbnig)  : — 

Per  cent 

Water, 11-26 

Nitrogenous  Bnbstance, 11 '29 

Pat, 3-56 

Sugar,        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1*18 

Dextrin  and  gum, 6*06 

Starch, 6009 

Cellulose, 425 

Aah 2-31 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  millet  deprived  of  husk  is  aa 
follows : — 

Percent 

Potash, 18-36 

Soda,     ' 3-82 

Xiifne,         •        •        •        •        •        •'•        •  ••• 

Magnesia, 2144 

Ferric  oxide, 1  '82 

Phosphorie  acid, 44*21 

Snlphnric  acid, 202 

SiUca, 8-33 

*  In  the  author's  "Dictionary  of  Hvgi^e"  will  be  found  a  remarkabler 
«aqperiment  on  the  nutritive  qualities  of  millet. 
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POTATO. 

§  98.  The  chemical  oompodtioii  of  the  uncooked  potato  i% 
according  to  the  anal jsia  cf  flome  Mr  average  tubers,  as  follows : — 

FaroML 

Water, 76-00 

Starch, 19-68   . 

Sngar, 1-20 

Albmneii,* 70 

Gnm, ^ 

Afpangiiiy '30 

Fat, '30 

SoUnin, H)5 

Other  nitrogenoiis  tabttuioes, *15 

Insolable  matter, *40 

Aah *82 

100-00 
A  summarj  of  seventy  analyses,  determining  the  principal 
constituents  of  the  potato,  is  given  by  Konig  as  foUows  : — 

Water, 

Nitrogenous  subitances, 

Fatty  matten, 

Starch,  ... 

Woody  fibre. 

Ash,     .... 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  according  to  all  analyses,  some  95  per 
cent,  of  the  potato  is  water  and  starch.  The  nitrogen  of  the 
potato,  which,  according  to  the  old  method  of  analysis,  would  be 
reckoned  into  albumen,  or,  at  all  events,  into  protein  substance, 
is  derived  from  albumen,  asparagin,  solanin,  xanthine,  leucin,  and 
ty rosin.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a>bout  56  per  cent,  of  the 
total  nitrogen  is  derived  from  asparagin  and  amido  acids — a  fact 
which  must  bo  remembered  in  diet  calculations. 

Besides  the  constituents  enumerated,  there  are  certain  organic 
acids  in  the  potato  which  may  be  extracted  in  small  quantities 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  ether.  Among  these  are  citric  and  succinic 
acids,  and  possibly  the  presence  of  these  organic  adds  in  part 
accounts  for  the  antiscorbutic  power  |x>ssessed  by  the  potato. 
Siewert  has  also  found  from  '017  to  -057  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  potato,  according  to  fifty- 
three  analyses  by  E.  Wolff,  is  as  follows : — 


Iftnimam. 

M&xlmmn. 

»fe«D. 

68-29 

32-22 

75-77 

•51 

3-60 

1-79 

-05 

•80 

•16 

1205 

26-57 

20-56 

•27 

1-40 

-75 

•42 

1-46 

■97 

MlnimQm. 

Maximam. 

Mean. 

Potash, 

43-95 

73-61 

60-37 

Soda,    •        •        • 

•                •                      •  •  • 

16-93 

2-62 

liimo,    .         •         • 

•51 

6-23 

2-67 

Magnesia,     . 

1-32 

13-58 

4«9 

Ferric  oxide. 

•04 

7-18 

1-18 

*  The  albnmeD,  according  to  E.  Schnltze  and  E.  Eupl^r  {Lcmdvf.  Fer> 
mtehs.  atcU,  xzviL,  357)i  varies  in  dififerent  kinds  from  '65  to  1-19  per  oontb 
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SDlphnric  acid, 
Silic   ...        .        ', 
ChloniK^      ■         .        .        .' 
Tenxati^  of  uh  in  dried 
nibituict^ 


3-77 


The  potato  18  Tery  subject  to  a  fungns  disease,  the  life-hirtory 
«f  which  haa  of  Ute  years  been  very  fdly  elucidated  br  vario^ 
obserren,  and 
more  especially 
liy  Worthington 
Q.  Smith.  The 
fasgus  is  named 
botaoically  Pero- 
noaporainfiatai»M, 
and  the  manner 
in  which  itgrows, 
and  its  method 
of  reproduction, 
is  shown  in  the 
(tnnexed  wood- 
cut (6g.  32). 

The  figure  re- 
presents the  very 
highly  magnified 
section  of  a  potato 
leaf,  and  the 
mycelium  of  the 
peronoapora 
growing  among 
the  cells.  A,  A 
are  the  nataral 
liain  of  the 
poUto  leaf;  B,B 
are  the  upper 
and  lower  layers 
of  the  healthy 
cells.  Thethreads 
and  bodies  at  C, 
D,  E,  F,  and  G 
belong  entirely 
to  the  fungus. 
The  fine  thread 

St  0  is  a  direct  i-ie.  32, 

continoation  of  the  spawn  or  mycelium  living  inside,  and  at  the 
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expense  of  the  leaf  tissue.  Emerging  into  the  air,  the  thread  is 
seen  to  bear  two  distinct  species  of  fruit— one,  D  D,  called 
simple  spores  or  gonidia,  while  at  E  F  are  what  are  known  as 
*^  swarm  spores."  The  swarm  spores,  when  moistened,  set  free 
fifteen  or  sixteen  bodies,  known  as  ''zoo-spores,"  so  named  because 
they  are  endowed  with  spermatozoa-Uke  motion,  being  furnished 
with  two  lash-like  tails,  which  they  move  with  great  rapidity. 
A  zoo-spore,  when  it  falls  on  a  leai*,  has  a  surprising  power  of 
corroding  the  epidermis,  and  entering  into  the  tissue.  This 
action  is  probably  due  to  some  special  solvent  secreted  by  the 
zoo-spore.  When  movement  ceases,  the  tails  disappear,  and  a 
minute  thread  is  protruded  at  one  end,  which  develops  into  a 
network  of  mycelium.  Both  of  these  methods  of  production  are 
asexual;  but  there  is  a  third  method  which  is  sexual,  and  the  more 
important,  because,  in  this  case,  there  are  structures  foiined 
which  resist  frost  and  a  variety  of  influences  destructive  of  the 
former  fragUe  structures.  This  third  method  is  the  production 
of  oospores  by  the  conjunction  of  two  organs — the  one  named 
antliendium,  and  analogous  to  the  anther  of  a  flower,  and  the 
other  oogonium,  and  analogous  to  the  ovary  of  a  flower.  The 
oospores  are  dark-brown  in  colour,  reticulated,  and  covered  with 
little  warty  prominences  about  -001  inch  in  diameter.* 

Analyna  of  the  Potato. — Since  the  potato  is  mainly  composed 
of  water  and  starch,  a  careful  determination  of  those  substances 
by  the  processes  already  enumerated  will  be  sufficient  for  most 
purposes.  For  those  in  which  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  the  potato,  and 
then  refer  to  the  following  table.      This  table,  for  fairly  good 

*  The  Peruvians  make  a  national  dish  from  frozen  potatoes,  which  they 
call  **chuno."  The  potatoes  are  steeped  for  a  little  while  in  water,  then 
exposed  for  a  few  days  to  sharn  frost,  washed,  and  rubbed.  By  this  method 
the  peel  becomes  detached,  ana  the  starchy  matters  are  dried  m  the  san  or 
in  an  oven.  The  dried  hard  tubers  are  cut  in  thin  slices  and  baked,  and 
eaten  with  the  addition  of  Spanish  pepper.  An  analysis  by  Meiael  ( Wagner'^ 
Jahresbericht  der  ChemiscK  Technol,,  I88I)  is  as  follows : — 

Per  cent. 

Water, 13  030 

Starch, 81*844 

Nitrogeaou. matter.         .       .      2-313  j  To^lmtro^^vl^^^^^  ^ ^^ 

Woody  fibre,  ....  1133 
Fat,  .....  -182 
Ash '356 

1*400  sugar. 
'•m  XblTtkn^fa.  dextrin, 
soluble  ash  constituentB^  ft& 
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potatoes,  will  give  results  of  from  within  -3  to  '5  per  cent,  of 
the  true  value;  but  with  regard  to  tubers  poor  in  starch  there 
may  be  a  much  larger  error. 

TABLE  Xin.— SHOWING  THE  PERCENTAGE  OP  STARCH  AND 
DRY  SUBSTANCE  CORRESPONDING  TO  VARIOUS  SPECIFIC 
GRAVITIES. 


Speeilio 

Dry 

Speoiflo 

Dry 

grayity. 

Bubstanoe. 

Starch. 

gravity. 

sabstanoe. 

Starch. 

1-080 

19-7 

13-9 

1120 

28*3 

22-5 

1081 

19-9 

14-1 

1121 

28-5 

22-7 

1-082 

201 

14-3 

1122 

28*7 

22-9 

1-083 

20-3 

14-5 

1123 

28-9 

23-1 

1084 

20-6 

14-7 

1*124 

29*1 

23-3 

1-086 

20-7 

14-9 

1125 

29-3 

23-5 

1-086 

20-9 

15-1 

1126 

29-5 

23-7 

1-087 

21-2 

15-4 

1-127 

29-8 

240 

1-088 

21-4 

15-6 

1-128 

30O 

24-2 

1089 

21-6 

15-8 

1*129 

30*2 

24-4 

1-090 

21-8 

16-0 

1130 

30-4 

24-6 

1-091 

22-0 

16-2 

1131 

30*6 

24*8 

1-092 

22-2 

16-4 

1*132 

30*8 

260 

1093 

22-4 

16-6 

1-133 

31-0 

25*2 

1094 

227 

16-9 

1-134 

31*3 

25*5 

1-095 

22-9 

171 

1135 

31-5 

25-7 

1-096 

231 

17-3 

1-136 

31*7 

25-9 

1-097 

23-3 

17-5 

1137 

31*9 

261 

1-098 

23-5 

17-7 

1-138 

32  1 

26*3 

1099 

23-7 

17-9 

1-139 

32-3 

26-5 

1100 

24-0 

18-2 

1-140 

32-5 

26*7 

1101 

24-2 

18-4 

1-141 

32-7 

27  O 

1102 

24-4 

18-6 

1-142 

330 

27-2 

1-103 

24*6 

18-8 

1143 

33-2 

27-4 

1-104 

24-8 

190 

1144 

33-4 

27*6 

1105 

25-0 

19-2 

1-14S 

33*6 

27-8 

1-106 

25-2 

19-4 

1146 

33-8 

280 

1107 

25-5 

19-7 

1147 

341 

28*3 

1108 

25-7 

19-9 

1-148 

34-3 

28-5 

1109 

25-9 

201 

1*149 

34-5 

28*7 

11 10 

261 

20-3 

1150 

34-7 

28-9 

1111 

263 

20-5 

1151 

34-9 

29*1 

1112 

26-5 

20-7 

1152 

35  1 

29-3 

1-113 

26-7 

20*9 

1153 

35-4 

29*6 

1114 

26-9 

21-1 

1-154 

35*6 

29*8 

1-115 

27-2 

21-4 

1155 

35-8 

30O 

1-116 

27-4 

21-6 

1-156 

360 

30-2 

1117 

27-6 

21*8 

1*157 

36-2 

30*4 

1118 

27-8 

22-0 

1-158 

36-4 

30*6 

1-119 

380 

22*2 

1-159 

36-6 

30-8 
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PEAa 

§  99.  The  pea  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
leguminous  plants.  The  garden  pea  is  derived  from  the  Pisum 
sativum^  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  long  naturalised  in 
this  country.  The  field  pea^  grown  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
cattle,  is  the  Pisum  arvense. 

Forty-ope  analyses  collected  by  Konig  give  the  following 
values : — 


liaxlmnm. 

Mean. 

Water, 

2212 

11-01 

14-31 

'Nitrogenous  sabstance^ 

27  14 

18-56 

22-63 

Fat 

3*30 

•64 

1-72 

Nitrogenous  free  extractive  matter, 
Woody  fibre,       .... 

59-38 

41-90 

53-24 

10-00 

2-22 

5-45 

Ash, 

3*49 

1-76 

2-65 

The  53*24  per  cent,  of  non-nitrogenous  soluble  matter  is  con^ 
posed  of  36*03  starch,  5*51  dextrin,  and  11*70  other  substances, 
among  which  is  some  sugar.  Cholesterin  is  also  found  in  pea% 
but  there  have  been  no  researches  as  to  its  exact  quantity.  The 
most  important  principle  of  the  pea  is  '*  legumin."  Its  amount 
varies  in  different  species.  Thus,  H.  Ritthausen  found  in  the 
green  field  pea,  3*95  per  cent.;  in  the  yellow,  9*45,  and  in  the 
grey,  7-30  per  cent. ;  in  the  garden  pea,  5*40  per  cent. 

In  the  young  unripe  condition,  peas  contain  much  more  water 
than  the  proportions  given  above.  Thus,  Grouven  found  in 
young  unripe  peas  and  beans  the  following : — 

Qreen  Peaa.  Qreen  Beans. 

Water, 79*74  91*34 

Carbo-hydrates,   ....         13*03  5*99 

Albuminoids,        ....          6*06  2-04 

Salts, 1-12  -63 

The  albumen  of  peas  (which  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the 
solution  after  it  has  been  freed  from  legumin)  differs  from, 
ordinary  vegetable  albumen,  both  in  elementary  composition 
and  in  its  behaviour  to  reagents.  An  analysis  gives  the  following 
percentages : — 

C,  52-94;  H,  7-14;  N,  17-14;  S,  1-04. 

After  coagulation  it  dissolves  in  potash  water  to  a  clear  liquid^ 
which  is  not  the  case  with  vegetable  albumen. 

The  analysis  of  the  ash  of  peas  gives  the  following  as  the 
extremes  and  mean  of  twenty-nine  analyses : — 

*  Some  nitro^n  determinations  by  C.  Buhner  ( Vermch.  Stai.  xxviii., 
247-262),  in  which  ammonia,  amido  acids,  and  other  products  were  differ- 
entiated, are  as  follows:— Total  nitrogen  in  dried  peas,  4*69  per  cent.; 
nitrogen  as  albumen,  3*56  (=22-5  per  cent,  albuminoids);  nitrogen  aa 
ammonia,  *020;  nitrogen  as  amido  acid  amides,  *052  per  cent. ;  nitn^^  «• 
amido  acid,  *361 ;  nitrogen  as  peptones,  *697  per  oenti 
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Jflnimnin.       HAxImoin.  Mean. 


Potash, 

35-80 

51-41 

42-79 

Soda,    .        .        .        . 

1               •                    ••• 

3-57 

•9G 

Lime,  .        .        .        . 

2-21 

7-90 

4-99 

Magnesia,     . 

5-80 

1302 

7-96 

Ferric  oxide, 

•        •           ••• 

3  83 

■86 

Phoaphoric  acid,  . 

29-30 

44-41 

36-43 

Salpnuric  acid. 

■        •          ••• 

9-46 

3-61 

Silica,  . 

•        •          ••• 

3-02 

•86 

Chlozine, 

•        •           ••• 

6-50 

1-54 

Pea3,  when  putrid,  undergo  some  peculiar  change  liot  yet 
inyestigated,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  poison,  perhaps 
similar  to  the  cadaveric  poisons  described  in  the  author's  work 
on  "  Foisona."* 

For  the  general  analysis  of  peas,  the  water,  the  ash,  and  the 
amount  of  starchy  matters  are  estimated  by  the  processes  already 
detailed.  To  separate  the  legumin,  the  peas  must  be  powdered, 
or,  if  fresh,  mashed  into  a  paste,  and  treated  with  successive 
quantities  of  cold  water,  which  may  be  advantageously  feebly 
alkaline,  but  must  not  have  the  least  trace  of  acid.  The  legumin 
may  now  be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  dissolved 
in  weak  potash,  again  precipitated,  and  then  dried  and  weighed. 

*  Not  very  long  ago  a  case  of  wholesale  poisoning  from  this  canse  occnrred 
in  Salford.  Many  persons  who  had  xmrtaken  of  slightly  decomposed  peas 
exhibited  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning.  The  peas  were  chemically 
examined,  bnt  contained  neither  ai^senic,  copper,  lead,  or  other  metallio 
pcoson.  [Phar,  Joum.  (3),  294.]  The  subject  of  the  formation  of  new  and 
poisonons  snbstances  in  such  an  article  of  food  would  well  repay  inveatiga- 
tioo. 

In  Germany  there  has  been  used  a  condensed  food  made  up  of  powdered 
and  dried  meat,  incorporated  with  pea-meal,  by  strong  pressure ;  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  in  this  manner  a  food  invaluable  for  the  soldier  is 
obtained,  and  one  that  contains  in  a  very  small  compass  all  the  essentials  of 
nonriahment.    An  analysis  of  these  pea-meat  tablets  is  as  follows : — 

Percent 

Water, 12'09 

Nitro^enons  matters, 31*18 

Fat, 3-08 

Carbo-hydrates, .        .        .        .        •        .        .        47*50 
Ash, 616 

A  condensed  pea  soup  is  also  prepared.    Two  analyses  of  this  condensecl 

aonp^  given  by  E5ni^  are  as  follows : — 

1.  2. 

Water,         ......          7*58  8-08 

Nitrt^gpsnons  matters,  .        .        .        .        16*93  15*81 

Fat, 8-98  24*41 

Carbohydrates, 53  44  36*78 

Woody  fibre, 1*34  1*69 

Ash, 11*73  13*23 
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Legumin  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  or  warm  water ;  but  sinoe  it 
may  be  extracted  so  easily  from  the  fresh  seeds,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  in  combination  with  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  when  in  its 
natural  condition.  But  it  is  easily  soluble  in  diluted  alkaline 
liquids,  and  also  readily  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  alkaline  phos- 
phates; if  boiled  it  becomes  insoluble  in  alkalies.  Pure  alkaHne 
solution  of  legumin  shows,  with  a  little  cupric  sulphate,  a  beauti- 
ful violet  colour.  If. impurities  are  present,  such  as  gum  or  starch, 
the  colour  is  blue.  On  boiling  the  alkaline  solution,  the  legumin 
does  not  coagulate,  but,  as  in  the  boiling  of  milk,  a  scum  of  altered 
legumin  appears  on  the  surface. 

§  100.  Preserved  Peas, — Capper  in  Peas. — Peas  are  preserved  in 
several  ways,  sometimes  by  simply  drying,  when  they  form  the  well- 
known  dried  peas  of  the  shops.  But  the  more  modern  method  is 
to  heat  the  peas  in  a  suitable  tin  capable  of  being  hermetically 
sealed.  The  sealing  is  effected  while  the  tin  with  its  contents  is 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  rationale  of  the  process  is,  that  putre- 
fying germs  existing  on  the  surface  of  the  peas  are  destroyed,  and 
fresh  putrefactive  agencies  are  prevented  from  gaining  access  by 
the  exclusion  of  air.  Peas  so  preserved  may,  as  proved  by  ana- 
lysis, be  quite  as  nutritious  as  fresh  peas.  Preserved  peas  have 
often  undergone  a  preparatory  treatment  by  boiling  in  copper 
vessels,  the  object  of  wnich  is  to  impart  a  fine  green  colour. 

The  reason  why  vegetables  preserve  their  green  colour  when  treated  by 
copper  is,  according  to  Tschircn,*  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  oompound  of 
copper  with  phyllocyanic  acid  (C24H28N1O4).  Phyllocyanate  of  copper 
has  the  composition  (C)4H27N204).Cu,  and  contains  8*55  per  cent,  copper; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  chloroform  ;  it 
is  not  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  nor  in  dilute  or  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  Its  alcoholic  solution  gives  an  absorption  spectrum  characterised 
by  four  bands. 

Tschirch  has  shown  that  although  copper  phyllocyanate  is  so  insoluble  in 
acids,  yet  when  administered  to  animus  it  produces  the  same  effects  as 
equal  quantities  of  copper  given  as  the  soluble  tartrate ;  at  the  same  time 
he  considers  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  copper  added  as  will  prodnoe 
phyllocyanate  only  would  probably  not  be  injurious  to  health. 

M.  Ouillemare  and  M.  Lecourt  have,  however,  now  patented  a  prooeaa 
by  which  chlorophyll  has  been  substituted  for  the  objectionable  coppering. 
The  copper  that  nas  hitherto  been  found  in  tinned  peas  has  amounted  to 
about  2  grains  to  2 '6  {[rains  in  the  pound  tin,  and  tho  question  arises 
whether  the  copper  is  iojurious  to  health  in  this  proportion  or  not.  In  the 
cases  appended  to  this  article  it  will  be  noticed  that  men.of  considerable 
flcientinc  reputation  have  expressed  strong  opinions  on  the  subject ;  never- 
theless, the  whole  of  the  injurious  action  of  coppered  peas  rests  entirely  on 
theorVi  and  in  no  single  instance  (although  the  consumption  of  coppered 
peas  has  been  very  large)  has  any  really  definite  case  been  brought  forward 
of  actual  poisoning  by  peas  coloured  in  this  way.  Legrif  has  K>und  in  the 
intestine  of  a  heiSthyman  *036  to  '040  grm.  of  copper  ;t  and  Messrs. 

*  Daa  Kup/er,     Stuttgart,  1893.  t  Sonnenachein. 
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Paul  and  Kingzett  have  shown  that,  even  when  a  soluble  compound,  like 
sulphate  of  copper,  is  ingested,  most  of  it  is  excreted  by  the  faeces. 

Experiments  are  not  wanting  which  miffht  be  interpreted  that  copper 
was  in  no  way  harmful;  for  instance,  Da  Moulin  {J,  Fharm,  [5]  13,  189, 
190)  has  dosed  dogs  with  from  3  to  5  nms.  of  copper  sulphate,  and  induced 
%'omiting  without  after-deraugement  of  health.  He  gave  doses  of  from  i  to 
1  grm.  of  copper  subacetate  every  day  for  six  weeks  to  dogs  and  rabbits 
without  producing  injury.  Carbonate  and  oxide  of  copper  he  also  adminis- 
tered to  rabbits  without  hindering  growth.  Compounds  of  copper  with 
fatty  acids  gave  similar  negative  results.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  small  doses  of  copper  have  produced  serious  symptoms. 
The  whole  question,  indeed,  of  both  copper  and  lead  poisoning  is  very 
obscure,  and  the  existing  evidence  abounds  with  paradoxes. 

The  author,  therefore,  concludes  that  it  would  be  best,  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge,  to  decline  to  state  whether  copper,  when  it  exists  in 
the  moderate  proportions  siven  above,*  would  be  likely  to  injure  health, 
since  there  are  no  definite  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  sufficient  opinion. 

The  experiments  of  Tschirch  would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  important  in 
researches  on  copper  to  divide  the  copper  found  into  that  obtamed  from 
(a)  an  alcoholic  extract  and  {b)  insoluble  in  alcohol.  In  any  case  coppered 
peas  will  not  be  of  the  nature  and  quality  demanded  by  the  purchaser,  and, 
therefore,  may  be  certified  as  adulterated  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

The  method  of  detecting  copper  in  peas  is  as  follows: — A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  ]>eas  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water 
and  a  little  hydric  chloride,  and  the  paste  is  placed  in  a  ])roper 
platinum  dish  ;  a  rod  of  zinc,  on  being  inserted  in  the  paste,  so 
as  to  touch  the  platinum  disli,  sets  up  a  galvanic  current,  and  at 
the  end  of  several  hours  all  the  copper  is  deposited  as  a  coherent 
film,  and  may  be  dried  and  weighed.  A  neater  process  is  the 
connection  of  the  platinum  dish  with  the  negative  pole  of  a 
battery,  while  the  positive  pole  is  suspended  in  tlie  acid  paste. 
In  both  instances  the  copper  is  deposited  as  copper. 

Tschirch  finds  that  uncoppered  chlorophyll  extracted  with  alcohol, 
the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated,  the  extract  washed  with  water  and 
treated  with  concentrated  HCl  gives  a  deep  blue  phyllocyanin.  solution, 
and  a  residue  dLvolving  in  ether  with  a  brown-yellow  colour;  coppered 
chlorophyll,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  yellow,  not  blue,  solution,  and  the 
residue  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  green  colour.  If  instead  of  concentrateil 
HCl,  dilute  HCl  is  added  to  alcoholic  extract,  uncoppered  chlorophyll  dis- 
solves with  a  yellow,  coppered  chlorophyll  ik  ith  a  green,  colour. 

Tinned  peas  may  contain  traces  of  tin.  The  process  for  the  detection  of 
tin  is  as  follows : — A  snfiScient  c^uantity  of  the  peas  is  incinerated  in  a 
platinum  dish,  the  ash  is  heated  with  strong  hydric  chloride,  and  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness ;  a  little  water  is  then  added,  boiled,  and  the  solution 
filtered.  This  method  of  extraction  is  repeated  once  or  twice.  The  solu- 
tion is  now  saturated  with  hydric  sulphide,  and  any  yellow  precipitate 
filtered  off.  This  should  present  the  characters  of  sulphide  of  tin.  Tin 
has  been  found,  according  to  Mr.  Hehner,t  generally  in  tinned  goods  to 
the  amoont  of  10  mgrms.  in  the  English  pound,  and  it  has  been  supposed, 
without  adequate  proof,  to  exist  as  a  stannous  hydrate,  a  tin  compound 
which  is  poisonous. 

*  Analyst,  1877,  p.  98.  iAnaltjtt,  1880,  p.  218. 
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No  prosecution  has  hitherto  taken  place  with  regard  to  tin  in 
preserved  goods;  and  in  such  SDiall  quantities  as  have  hitherto 
been  found,  it  is  very  questionable — presuininsr  the  tin  to  exist 
as  stannous  hydrate — whether  any  injury  would  rt^sult. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  prosecutions  for  coppered  peas 

may,  in  conclusion,  be  quoted : — 

In  one  of  several  similar  cases  heard  at  the  Marlborough  Street  Police 
Court,  it  was  proved  by  Mr.  Piesse,  the  analyst,  that  the  pound  tin  contained 
"OSS  of  copper,  equal  to  24  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Dr.  Conway  Evans,  Medical  Otficer  of  Health,  stated  his  opinion,  that  tbe 
larger  quantity  of  copper  spoken  of  in  a  pound  of  peas,  if  eaten  daily  or  re- 
peatedly, would  be  injurious  to  health,  and  would  produce  chronic  poisoning; 
but  many  persons  might  eat  a  quantity  of  these  |ieas  several  times  without 
apparently  suffering  any  injurious  effects,  the  period  varying  in  accordance 
with  difference  of  vigour,  age,  health,  kc  Two  or  three  doses  might  affect 
some  persons  and  not  others.  From  14  to  15  grains  of  copper  were  some- 
times  given  as  an  emetic ;  and  sometimes,  in  aeue  or  chronic  diarrhooa,  i  to 
3  grains  were  given  as  a  tonic.  It  was  a  well-known  medical  fact,  that  in 
regard  to  some  poisons  (such,  for  instance,  as  mercury)  certain  persons  were 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  their  influence  ;  and  it  was  possible  that  these  peas 
containing  copper,  if  swallowed  by  persons  ignorant  of  their  own  suscepti- 
bilities, miffht  (even  in  a  single  dose,  or  a  few  doses)  lead  to  injurious  conse- 
quences. Ue  believed  copper  to  be  more  fatal,  in  a  smaller  dose,  than  salts 
of  lead.  The  heightening  of  the  colours  of  preserves  with  copper  was  once 
a  common  practice.  Cases  of  poisoning  by  copper  were  formerly  very 
common,  but  copper  utensils  in  cooking  having  given  place  to  tin  and  iron 
saucepans,  such  cases  were  of  rare  occurrence.  Pure  metallic  copper  he 
believed  to  be  harmless,  but  it  was  dangerous  when  in  contact  with  other 
substances,  and  when  dissolved. 

Dr.  Guy,  F.R.S.,  said  that  cases  of  poisoning  by  copper  had  occurred  in 
which  the  quantity  swallowed  must  have  been  small  He  had  studied  the 
question  of  poisons  particularly ;  the  fact  of  a  trace  of  copper  in  the  human 
body  would  not  prove  its  existence  in  a  poisonous  form.  He  had  made 
inquiries  for  Government  into  the  effects  of  poisoning  in  certain  trades; 
palsy  followed  the  poisoning  by  copper.  Two  cases  nad  come  under  his 
knowledge  of  poisoning  by  the  green  wall-paper  in  a  room ;  the  poisoning  in 
his  opinion  came  from  the  copper,  not  the  arsenic.  Salts  of  copper  be  con- 
sidered more  [wisonous  than  lead  ;  the  small  quantity  of  copper  contained 
in  the  peas  in  question  from  France  might  prove  injurious,  and  slowly 
undermine  health.  On  a  nervous  person  copper  was  more  likely  to  produce 
dangerous  symptoms  than  on  any  one  else.  With  regard  to  the  presence  of 
3*6  of  copper,  if  taken  one-third  at  a  time,  it  would  not  affect  a  healthy 
person ;  out  if  repeated  in  small  doses  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  ultimately 
injurious  to  health.  He  considered  that  any  article  containing  the  amount 
of  copper  stated  by  Mr.  Piesse  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  sold  for  one 
moment.  Sulphate  of  copper  in  its  virulence  ranked  fourth  in  the  class  of 
poisons. 

Dr.  C.  Tidy  gave  similar  evidence.  If  copper,  that  is,  sulphate  of  copper, 
were  constantly  taken  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  copper  found  in  the 
French  peas,  it  would  be  injurious  to  health. 

Dr.  A.  Dupr6  stated  that  the  quantity  found  was  far  beyond  the  quantity 
normally  present  in  any  vegetable. 

Dr.  Guy  said  he  considers,  the  sale  of  an  article  containing  such  a  quantity 
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of  copper  as  that  found  in  the  French  peas  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Small 
doses  of  copper  were  more  dangerous  than  large  ones,  as  the  latter  would 
cause  vomiting. 

A  previous  conviction  against  the  defendant  for  the  same  offence  was 
proved,  but  the  prosecution  stated  that  they  desired  publicity,  not  punish- 
ment, and  a  small  tine  was  inflicted.* 

At  the  Liver)^)ool  Police  Court  a  firm  was  prosecuted  for  selling  peas 
containing  copper  equal  to  24  grains  of  sulphate  to  the  pound  tm.  A 
warranty  produced.f 

A  Liverpool  grocer  was  fined  208.  and  costs  for  selling  peas  containing 
copper  equal  to  2*6  grains  of  the  sulphate  to  the  pound. | 

At  Brauford  vendors  have  been  fined  for  selling  coppered  peas,  the  metal 
equalling  14  to  2  grains  to  the  pound.§ 


CHINESE  PEAS. 

§  101.  A  pea  or  bean,  much  used  in  China  in  the  form  of  cheese, 
ia  the  Soia  hiapida,\\    Its  composition,  according  to  G.  H.  Pellet,  is 

as  follows : — 

1.  2.  .S. 

Water, 9000  10160  9-740 

Nitrogenous    matters    (coagulable 

nitrogen,  6-25),       .        .        .  35500  27  750  31760 

Starch,  dextrin,  and  sugar,            .  3  210  3-210  3*210 

CeUulose, 11*650  11*650  11*650 

Ammonia, '290  274  "304 

Sulphuric  acid,      ....  -065  -234  'Ml 

Phosphoric  acid,    .        .        .        .  1*416  1*554  1*631 

Chlorine, "036  -036  '037 

Potash, 2*137  2*204  2*317 

lime '432  '316  *230 

Magnesia, '397  '316  '435 

Substances  insoluble  in  adds,        .  '052  *065  HQl 

Not  estimated  mineral  substances,  *077  '104  '247 

Different  organic  matters,      .        .  16*289  25*539  24*127 

•  AnalyH,  1877.  •^  Sanitary  Record,  vi.  335. 

X  SanUary  Record,  vi.  361.  §  IbicL,  viL  63. 

B  The  pea-cheese  is  considered,  in  China  and  Japan,  a  very  important  food. 
The  peas  {Soia  hispida)  are  soaked  in  water  for  about  24  hours,  then  strained ; 
they  are  next  ground  to  a  thin  paste  with  some  of  the  water  which  has  been 
put  on  one  sida  The  grinding  is  effected  by  a  mill.  The  matters  are  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  is  concentrate  by  heat ;  and  after  skimming  once  or  twice  is 
cooled,  the  casein  coagulated  by  plaster,  and  a  salt,  which  appears  to  be 
chloride  of  magnesium,  added.    The  cheese  is  grayish-white,  and  has  the- 

foUowing  genend  composition : — 

Percent 

Water. 9037 

Fatty  matters, 2  36 

Nitrogen, '78 

Aihy           ••.•...•  *76 

— M.  Stanislaus  Jnlien  et  M.  Panl  Champion^ 
**  Industries  de  F Empire  Chinois," 
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LENTILS. 

§  102.  The  lentil  is  the  seed  of  the  Ervutn  lens,  one  of  the 
Leguminosfe.  Lentils  are  grown  and  eaten  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  are  highly  nutritious.  They  contain,  according 
to  H.  Ritthausen,  5*9  per  cent,  of  legumin,  and  their  general 
composition  is  as  follows: — 

Per  cent 

Water 1251 

NitrogenouB  substancea, 24*81 

Fat. 1-85 

Carbo-hydrates, &4*78 

Woody  fibre, 358 

Aflh, 247 

The  general  composition  of  the  ask  is  as  follows : — 

Percent 

Potash, 34-76 

Soda,          . 13-50 

Lime, 6-34 

Magnesia, 2*47 

Ferric  oxide :        .  200 

Phosphoric  add, 36*30 

Chlorine, 4*63 


BEANS. 

§  103.  The  beans  eaten  in  this  country  are  mostly  the  kidner 
bean,  Phaaeohis  vuiganre,  and  the  broad  bean,  Vicia  faha.  The 
following  is  the  average  composition  of  these  vegetables: — 


Water,     . 

Nitrogenous  substances. 
Fat, 

Carbo-hydrates, 
Woody  fibre,  . 
Ash,         .        « 


Broftd  bean.    Kidney  beto. 


14-34 

23-66 

1-63 

49-25 

7-47 

315 


13-60 

2312 

2-28 

53-63 

3-84 

3-53 


The  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  of  these  different  beans 
has  the  following  composition : — 


Potash,    . 

Soda, 

Lime,       .        • 

Magnesia, 

Ferric  oxide,    . 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Silica, 

Chlorine, 


Broad  bean. 

42-49 

1-34 

4-73 

7-08 

•57 

38-74 

2-53 

•73 

1-57 


Kidney  bean. 

44-01 

140 

6-38 

7-41 

•32 

3500 

4-05 

•57 

•86 
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From  both  the  broad  and  the  kidney  bean  a  small  quantity  of 
cholesterin  can  be  separated  According  to  Kitthausen,  the 
legumin  of  the  kidney  bean  has  a  composition  different  from 
that  of  other  legumins ;  for  while  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
pea  and  millet  legumin  amounts  to  16*77  per  cent.,  that  of  kidney 
bean  legumin  has  only  14*71  per  cent. 


PART   IV.-MILK,  CREAM,   BUTTER,  CHEESE. 


MILK. 
HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 

§  104.  Before  the  birth  of  experimental  philosophy,  the  origin 
rather  than  the  composition  of  substances  was  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  of  fanciful  and  more  or  less  ingenious  conjecture. 
Milk  to  the  ancient,  as  well  as  to  the  modem  world,  was  a  fluid 
of  great  virtue.  Aristotle  affirmed,  ^^Lac  eat  sanguis  concoctus, 
non  corruptus,"  which  may  be  translated,  Milk  is  elahoraUd,  not 
decomposed,  blood — an  opinion  identical  with  that  held  by  nine- 
teenth-century philosophers. 

Averroes,  Avicenna,  and  others,  reasoning  in  part  from  the 
difficulty  with  which  many  females  conceive  while  suckling,  held 
that  milk  was  altered  menstrual  blood.  Avicenna,  indeed,  for- 
mularised  this  doctrine  by  declaring  that  the  menstrual  blood  of 
the  pregnant  was  divided  into  three  parts — part  going  to  nourish 
the  foetus,  part  ascending  to  the  breasts,  and  the  remainder  be- 
ing an  excrementitious  product.  These  opinions  may  be  traced 
to  writers  of  a  much  later,  almost  modem  epoch.  The  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  only  three  constituents  of  milk — viz., 
butter,  with  which  they  used  to  anoint  their  infants;  casein, 
which  they  precipitated  with  vinegar ;  and  the  whey  from  which 
the  curd  and  butter  had  separated,  and  this,  up  to  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  constituted  the  whole  of  what  was 
known  as  the  composition  of  milk.  Placitus  enumerates  no  more 
constituents  than  Avicenna,  but  devotes  several  pages  to  the  then 
all-important  question  as  to  whether  milk  was  hot,  cold,  or  moist, 
and  concludes  that  animal  milk,  as  compared  with  that  of  human, 
is  cold,  human  with  that  of  animal,  hot.  Placitus*  was  an  up- 
holder of  the  menstrual  theory.  Panthaleonl  similarly  cites  with 
approval  the  dictuni  tliat  milk  is  afiuid  superfluity,  twice  concocted 
in  the  breasts,  and  gravely  discourses,  as  stated,  whether  it  is  hot 

*  Sexti  Placiti  Papyriensis :  De  Natura  et  Um  LacHs,  mdxxxviii.  It 
would  appear,  according  to  this  author,  that  the  Gjrmans  in  his  time  used 
the  milk  of  all  animals,  for  he  enumerates  the  milk  not  only  of  cows,  mares, 
and  goats,  but  also  of  pigs. 

f  iSumma  Lacticinorum,  152S. 
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or  cold.*  He  recognises  three  parts  only  in  milk — viz.,  serum, 
butter,  and  curd.  His  treatise  is  mainly  composed  of  references 
to  the  ancients,  and  the  usual  disputations  as  to  whether  milk  is 
hot  or  cold.  The  first  mention  of  a  fourth  constituent  of  milk 
occurs  in  a  curious  work  by  Bar  boletus,  published  in  1619. 
Bartoletusf  called  it  the  "manna"  of  milk,  or  ^^nitrumserilactis" 
In  his  days  sulphur,  mercury,,  and  a  saline  principle,  were  con- 
sidered as  the  three  active  essences  of  all  things,  and  as  exist- 
ing in  all  things ;  hence,  Bartoletus,  from  the  yellow  colour  of 
butter  referred  it  to  a  sulphur  principle,  the  whey,  doubtless  from 
its  mobility,  to  quicksilver,  and  the  curd  to  a  saline  element.  He 
then  compares  milk  with  blood,  also  composed  of  a  sulphurated, 
saline,  and  mercurial  principle.}  The  discovery  of  Bartoletus  for 
a  long  time  was  not  known  beyond  Italy.  A  French  apothecary, 
named  Bartholomew  Martin,  writing  in  1706,§  enumerates  the  con- 
stituents of  milk  as  three — butter,  analogous  to  sulphur,  serum  to 
mercury,  and  cheese  to  salt ;  but  was  not  acquainted  with  milk- 
sugar,  although  eight  years  before  Ludovico  Testi||  had  written 
an  entire  treatise  on  it,  calling  it  by  the  name  it  now  bears. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Leeuwenhoek 
discovered  the  microscopical  characters  of  milk.  He  saw  that 
it  was  a  fluid  containing  many  globules.  Some,  which  he 
judged  to  be  of  a  buttery  nature,  rose  to  the  top  of  the  liquid; 
and  others,  again,  rather  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  were  evidently 
different  in  com  position.  IT  Some  twenty  years  later,  A.  Donne, 
in  his  Coura  Microscopiqve**  published  some  beautiful  plates  of 
several  kinds  of  milk,  fresh  and  sour,  human  and  animal,  exhibit- 
ing the  globules,  &c.,  drawn  to  scale  with  wonderful  accuracy. 

§  105.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  flourished 
the  school  of  the  illustrious  master  Boerhaave,  who  laid  the 

*  There  are  several  other  treatises  on  milk  about  this  epoch,  but  they 
nearly  all,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Gesner  {LibeUua  de  Lacte  et  Openbua 
Laciarius,  aath.  Conrado  Gesnero,  Medico),  consist  of  commentaries  on  the 
opinions  of  older  writers,  and  are  of  no  value. 

t  Bartoletus  was  an  Italian  physician,  a  professor  at  Bologna  and  Mantua, 
B.  1586,  D.  1630.  His  work  is  entitled,  Enq/chpadia  Hermetlco-Doffmatica 
sive  Oiifis  Dodrmaruniy  Physioloyiccef  Semioticce,  et  Therapeuticas,  Bononia, 
1619,  4to.  The  quarto  is  little  over  300  pages,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
viz.,  (1.)  Physiology,  (2.)  Hygiene,  (3.)  Pathology,  (4.)  Semiotics,  and  (5.) 
Therapeutics. 

X  ••  Emm  in  lacte  videre  est,  in  quo  serosa  portio  mercuriaU  liquoriy  butyrosa 
aulphureoe^  caseoaa  vtro  saline  substantice  respondet,  Jta  in  sanguine  alia  suU 
phurecBy  alin  saline,  alia  mercurialo!  substantice  proportiona liter  respondet,** 

§  Traits  du  Lait,  par  Barth.  Martin,  Apotbicaire,  Paris,  1706. 

If  Belazione  concemente  il  Zucchero  di  LcUte,  1698. 

IT  LetUnrs,  tome  ii. ,  4to  edition,  1722. 

CiAirs  de  Microscopies  8vo.  Paris,  1844 ;  AiloB^  in  folio.  Paris,  1845. 
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foundations  of  animal  chemistry.  Boerhaave  saw  in  milk  the 
most  perfect  food,  and  to  him  it  was  a  flaid  containing,  wrapt 
up  in  mystery,  all  the  elements  of  the  body.  Hence  he  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  importance  of  its  study,  and  without  doubt 
his  example  and  teaching  were  the  immediate  ctiuse  of  the 
numerous  experiments  carried  out  by  his  disciples,  Yullyanoz, 
Doorschodt,  and  others.     Boerhaave  says* — 

*^  An  animal  is  composed  of  matter  which  was  not  that  animal  before,  but 
is  changed  into  it  by  the  vital  power  of  the  animal  ....  Milk,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  the  first  thing  to  be  examined,  for  this  is  a  tme  chyle,  and 
much  less  diluted  with  the  lymph  than  the  chyle  when  poured  into  the 
subclavian  vein,  and  therefore  approaches  nearer  to  the  aoiment.  It  hss 
flowed  through  the  veins,  the  heart,  the  lunss,  and  the  arteries,  and  there- 
fore has  been  mixed  with  all  the  juices,  and  being  afterwards  separated  by 
the  particular  structure  of  the  breasts,  it  may  be  collected  and  examined 
apart  Milk  is  a  liquor  prepared  from  the  alimeut  chewed  in  the  mouth, 
digested  in  the  stomach,  perfected  by  the  force  and  juices  of  the  intestines, 
and  elaborated  by  means  of  the  mesentery  and  its  glands  and  juices,  and 
the  juices  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  it  has  undergone  some  actions  of  the  veins, 
arteries,  heart,  lun^,  and  juices,  and  begun  to  be  assimilated,  yet  may  be 
had  separate  and  discharged  out  of  the  iKKiy.  And  thus,  by  their  own  milk 
prepared  from  the  proper  matter  of  the  chyle,  all  the  known  animals  that 
nave  milk  are  nourished,  both  male  and  female;  for  milk  is  always  prepared 
from  the  chyle  as  well  in  men  as  in  -women,  as  well  in  virgins  and  barren 
women  as  in  mothers  and  nurses.  Whence  every  such  animal  consists,  is 
nourished,  and  lives  on  its  own  proper  milk,  and  from  this  alone  prepares  all 
the  other  parts,  both  the  solid  and  fluid,  by  means  of  the  vital  actions.  It  is 
now  certain  that  men  may  live  for  years  upon  milk  alone,  and  perform  all 
the  actions  of  life,  and  have  all  the  solia  and  fluid  parts  of  their  bodies 
perfectly  elaborated  thereby.  The  serum,  therefore,  the  blood,  the  l^'mph, 
the  spirits,  bones,  cartilages,  membranes,  and  vessels,  proceed  from  milk,  and 
if  a  man  may  live  for  years  upon  milk  alone,  milk  must  contain  in  itself  the 
matter  of  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body.*' 

Boerhaave  appears  to  have  tested  milk  with  a  great  variety  of 
reagents,  and  found  that  it  was  curdled  by  all  acids,  whether 
nitric,  acetic,  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric,  or  by  acid  vegetable 
juices.  He  also  distilled  milk,  and  found  that  it  gave  no  spirit 
on  distillation.  "  It  also  appears  not  to  contain  any  trace  of 
saline  matter,  being  inodorous  and  perfectly  insipid,  and  causing 
no  pain  if  dropped  into  the  eye."  On  boiling  milk  with  alkalies, 
Boerhaave  was  the  first  to  notice  the  yellow  colour  caused 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar.  He  thought  that  a  similar 
change  took  place  in  fevers,  for  he  notices  the  yellow  milk 
of  feverish  women,  and  warns  the  physician  that  he  must  not 
suppose  the  yellowness  to  be  caused  by  an  acid,  but  rather  by 
an  alkaline  tendency,  and  by  too  much  heat.     Boerhaave  paid 

*  "  The  Practice  of  Chemistry,"  translated  from  Boerhaave's  BUmenta 
Chemical.    By  Peter  Shaw,  M.D.,  2nd  ed.    Lond.  1741,  2  vols.,  4to. 
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particnlar  attention  to  the  state  of  the  milk  in  fevers  and  in- 
fectious diseases;  "  and  in  the  last  contagion  among  the  cows^ 
whilst  their  meat  remained  in  the  stomach,  and  was  neither 
discharged  upwards  by  ruminating  nor  expelled  downwards,  and 
therefore  truly  putrefied  with  the  violent  degree  of  Jieat,  so  that 
the  stomach  was  almost  scorched  with  heat,  as  we  explained 
the  thing  .  .  .  Then  the  milk  grew  sharp,  yellow,  somewhat 
fcetid,  and  thin  in  the  dug,  and  iu  this  form  was  either  milked 
out  or  dropped  spontaneously."  He  also  condemned  the  use  of 
milk  from  heated  or  improperly  fed  animals,  or  those  suffering 
from  fever,  and  remarked  that  it  would  be  found  of  a  foetid 
urinous  odour,  yellow  in  colour,  thin,  of  a  saline  ungrateful 
taste,  and  acquiring,  after  a  time,  an  odour  of  rancid  cheese.* 

§  106.  Boerhaave,  so  far  as  is  known,  made  no  quantitative 
determination  of  any  of  the  constituents  of  milk ;  but  a  very  early 
attempt  is  found  in  a  research  undertaken  by  Geoffrey,  publisheil 
in  1737.t  This  experimenter  took  12  lbs.  of  milk,  and  after 
coagulating  the  fluid,  heated  it  gently  over  the  fire,  in  order  to 
separate  the  coagulum  mere  completely.  The  liquid  was  now 
filtered,  and  the  serum  and  coagulum  both  weighed.  The  serum 
weighed  8  lbs.,  the  coagulum  2  lbs.  7  ozs.  The  serum  was  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  left  a  residue  weighing  7  ozs.  24  grains  ; 
in  other  words,  it  amounted  to  5-2  per  cent.;  and  since  it  must 
have  been  mainly  composed  of  milk-sugar  and  salts,  the  determi- 
nation is  almost  as  exact  as  that  of  any  analysis  of  the  present 
day.  He  now  appears  to  have  distilled  the  residue,  and  obtained 
empyreumatic  products,  and  a  "caput  mortuum,"X  f^'om  which  he 
extracted  soluble  salts  by  lixiviation,  and  among  these  salts  he 
recognised  chloiide  of  sodium  by  its  cubical  crystals. 

Doorschodt§  experimented  on  milk,  possibly  under  the  im- 
mediate su{)erintendence  of  Boerhaave ;  for  he  distilled  it,  and 
noticed  that  the  distillate  was  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  conclud- 
ing, hence,  that  water  alone  was  condensed,  and  that  there  was 
no  other  volatile  principle.  He  also  boiled  the  milk  with  alkalies, 
and  details  with  great  precision  the  successive  changes  of  colour. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  that  alcohol  coagulates 

*  A  work  by  Dnmonchaux,  about  the  period  of  the  Boerhaave  school,  De 
Laete  Mammarum  tt  Pinguidinff  Petrns  J.  Dnmonchaux,  Duaci,  1754, 
contains  nothing  new  about  the  comxioaition  of  milk,  but  merely  cites  the 
opinions  of  others. 

f  Commercitim  LUerarium  ad  Re  Medicce  et  Seientice  Naiwalia  Incrementum 
JnsiitiUium,  Ac,  1737. 

t  The  caput  tnorttsum  was  the  name  of  any  residue  left  after  distillation  in 
tho  retort. 

I  HenricDS  Doorachodt :  De  Lacte^  1737. 
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milk,  and  also  that  it  may  be  preserved  by  borax  and  other 
antiseptics. 

§  107.  M.  Vullyanoz,  another  disciple  of  Boerhaave,  published 
a  tract,*  in  1756,  on  the  essential  salt  of  milk,  which  tended 
greatly  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  substance  discovered  by 
Bartoletus,  and  described  so  fully  by  Testi  the  Italian.  It 
would  appear  from  his  treatise  that  sugar  of  milk  was  then  an 
article  of  commerce,  but  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring it  white  and  pure.  "  There  is  in  Switzerland  a  chemist 
named  Oreuzius  who  has  composed  the  salt  admirably,  but  un- 
fortunately he  will  not  impart  his  secret  to  any  one.  This  is  the 
more  vexatious,  because  the  salt  he  is  proprietor  of  is  infinitely 
finer  than  the  others;  it  is  whiter,  sweeter,  and  dissolves  better 
on  the  tongue."  The  method  used  in  the  time  of  Vullyanoz  was 
simple  evaporation,  but  he  complains  that  the  product  was  often 
"  sour,"  and  was  not  the  same  as  the  Swiss  sugar.  Vullyanoz 
established  the  fact  that  all  herbivorous  animals,  as  well  as 
women,  gave  sugar  of  milk;  he  also  investigated  the  solubility, 
and  found  it  insoluble  in  hot  alcohol,  in  spirits  of  ammonia,  and 
in  very  pure  aqua  fortis,  (kc.  Noticing  that  it  effervesced  with 
nitric  acid,  he  made  experiments  which  proved  it  to  be  a  neutral 
salt,  and  thence  drew  au  analogy  between  milk-sugar  and  soap, 
concluding  that  the  latter  contained  an  oil  and  also  an  acid,  that 
it  could  be  fermented,  and  that  on  distillation  it  yielded  an  acid, 
and  was  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.f 

§  108.  The  next  important  paper  on  milk  in  order  of  time,  is 
that  of  VoltelenuSjJ  important  because  his  experiments  were 
quantitative.  He  took  42  ozs.  of  cows'  milk  and  distilled  it.  The 
process  was  conducted  very  carefully,  and  occupied  many  days, 
and,  as  may  be  expected,  was  very  troublesome,  from  the  irregular 
bursts  of  ebullition.  By  the  fifth  day  he  obtained  29  ozs.  of 
distillate  ^' Aqua  Lactis  I)estUlata;'*  in  other  words,  his  determi- 
nation of  water  was  69  per  cent.,  much  below  the  truth.  The 
residue  in  the  retort  weighed  2  ozs.  3  drms.,  and  effervesced 
with  alkalies.  He  now  increased  the  fire,  and  obtained  an 
unctuous  oil,  weighing  14  drms.,  mixed  with  what  he  calls  an  oily 


•  (<( 


'Sur  le  sel  essentiel  de  Lait."  Par  M.  Vullyanoz,  Docteur  en  M^decine  a 
Lauzaume.  *'Recueil  P^riodique,  Observatioos  de  M^eciue,  Ohirui^e^ 
Pharmacie,"  &c     Par  M.  Vamlermonde.  1756. 

t  Subsequent  to  the  work  of  Vullyanoz  appeared  a  treatise  on  milk-sugar, 
**Abhandlung  vom  Milch-Zucker,"  Braunschweig,  1772,  by  G.  R.  licbea- 
stein,  who  considered  it  an  earthy  salt,  aud  called  it  terra-i^eaeum  ted 
mediam, 

t  Floris  Jacobi  Voltilenii :  De  Lacte  Humano  ejusque  cum  Asmo  d 
OvUlo  Camparatione,  &&     Lipsise,  1779. 
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spirituous  matter,  acid,  acrid,  and  like  the  spirit  from  gnaiacum 
wood.  The  carbon  in  the  retort  weighed  10  drms.,  but  on  burn- 
ing to  an  ash  it  weighed  3.  The  ash,  boiled  with  water,  left  2 
drms.  insoluble.  In  other  words,  he  determined  the  ash  to  be  '89 
per  cent,  and  the  soluble  portion  -31  per  cent.  Hence,  Voltelenus 
most  certainly  made  a  correct  determination  of  the  amount  of 
saline  matters  in  milk,  and  was  probably  the  first  who  did  so. 
Yoltelenus  next  made  a  similar  experiment  with  women's  milk, 
taking  32  ozs.,  from  which,  in  thirteen  days,  he  had  distilled 
over  31  ozs.  6  drms.  of  odourless  liquid.  Here,  unfortunately, 
his  retort  broke ;  but  he  concluded  that  human  milk  is  re- 
solved by  fire  into  much  water  and  spirit;  a  double  oil,  a 
double  salt,  fixed  and  warm  alkali  and  earth,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  '*  spiritua  aui  generis,^*  He  refers  to  sugar  of  milk,  and 
affirms  that  he  has  separated  a  similar  substance  from  human 
milk.  The  same  process  was  applied  to  asses'  milk,  32  ozs.  being 
distilled  over  a  sand-bath  in  three  days.  On  the  first  day  a 
lactescent  distillate  came  over,  in  quantity  amounting  to  1  oz. 
17  drms.  1  scr.;  on  the  second  day,  a  more  limpid  liquid,  amount- 
ing to  19  ozs.  4  drms. ;  and  on  the  third  day  there  came  over  6  ozs. 
1  drm.  1  scr.,  of  a  feebly  acid  liquid;  by  the  fourth  day  he  had 
to  increase  the  heat,  and  obtained  a  black  opaque  oil,  which 
separated  on  standing  into  three  parts — a  thick  substance,  a 
thinner,  and  what  he  calls  a  spirit.  The  carbon  in  the  retort 
was  weighed  and  then  burnt.  The  ash  weighed  3  drms.,  and  on 
Hxiviation  the  insoluble  portion  weighed  2  drms.  1  scr.  He 
made  precisely  similar  experiments  on  the  milk  of  the  sheep — 
identified  salt,  determined  the  amount  of  ash,  <bc.  He  thus  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  milk  had  the  same  constituents. 

§  109.  SchoepfiT,  in  a  very  learned  paper,*  containing  full  refer- 
ences to  the  works  of  his  predecessor,  was  the  first  who  noticed 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  whey — "  liquidem  colore  diluti  citri- 
num."  He  crystallised  milk-sugar,  and  determined  its  amount 
with  fair  accuracy ;  but  did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was,  for  the 
crystals  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  reddened  syrup  of  violets ; 
hence  they  were  probably  contaminated  with  lactic  acid  and 
colouring-matter. f     One  of  the  last  workers  on  the  chemistry  of 

*  Specimen  TnaugurdU  Chemico-medicum  de  Variie  Lactis  BubuU  Salibua 
dlii$que  Substantiua  in  (jusdem  parte  Aquosa  Contentia^  &c.  Lndovicus 
Aui^BtQB  SchoepfiT,  1784 

f  Previons  to  Schoepff,  BeanmS  appears  to  have  made  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  amoont  of  salt  in  milk,  saying  that  the  third  evaporation 
yielded  crystals  of  sea  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  8  flrrains  per  pint. 
aemm^i  Diet,  de  Chimie,  ii.,  1778,  498.  Bouellium  denied  that  the 
ctystals  were  those  of  sea-salt,  but  considered  them  "  salis  febrifngi  sylvii.'* 
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milk,  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century,  was  Scheele,  who  disoovered 
lactic  acid,  and  established  that  phosphate  of  lime  was  always 
present  in  the  casein.  He  considered,  in  fact,  that  the  casein 
formed  with  lime  a  true  combination,  the  proyiortion  between 
the  two  being  from  1  to  1*5  per  cent,  of  calcium  phosphate 
to  every  100  parts  of  diied  casein.*  Experiments  similar  to 
those  recorded  were  undertaken  by  Hoffman,  who  determined 
the  total  solids  of  cows*  milk  to  be  135  per  cent ;  of  asses,  9*5  ; 
goats  about  10  per  cent. ;  and  of  human,  9.  He  exhausted  the 
total  solids  by  water,  and  evaporated  and  weighed  the  soluble 
matter  thus  extracted,  but  no  accurate  result  followed ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dissolve  out  inilk-sugar  and  8aits 
fully  from  the  milk  solids,  unless  they  have  been  previously 
deprived  of  their  fat.  Caspar  Neumann  repeated  and  cnlarge<l 
the  experiments  of  Hoffman ;  he  made  out  that  cows'  milk  con- 
tained 14  per  cent,  of  total  solids,  and  he  also  distilled  milk  as 
well  as  butter.  From  1 6  ozs.  of  fresh  butter,  distilled  in  a  retort, 
at  first  over  a  sand-bath,  and  afterwards  over  an  open  fire,  there 
arose  1  oz.  of  liquor  of  no  remarkable  smell  or  taste  ;  1  oz.  and 
half  a  drm.  of  a  reddish  acidulous  liquor,  which  smelt  like  burnt 
butter;  1  drm.  of  a  brownish-yellow  oil;  3  ozs.  3  drms.  of  a  yellow 
oil ;  1  oz.  6  drms.  of  a  white,  and  5^  drms.  of  a  yellowish-brown 
oil — all  of  a  thick  butvraceous  consistence,  and  a  volatile  smell 
like  that  of  horse-radish  ;  and  1  oz.  6  drms.  of  a  thin  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  which  smelt  like  the  Oleum  philo8ophorum,  that  is,  old 
olive  oil  distilled  over  from  bricks.  There  was  not  the  least 
mark  of  any  volatile  alkali  in  the  whole  process.  The  caput 
inortuum  weighed  Z\  drms.t 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  COWS'  MILK. 

§  110.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  milk  of  the  mammalia  alone 
has  been  fully  analysed.  This  has  been  found  to  consist  of  water, 
a  peculiar  sugar,  albuminous  bodies,  a  small  amount  of  saline 
matter,  and  an  emulsified  fat.  The  milk  of  every  class  of  animals 
has  not,  however,  yet  been  examined  completely ;  and  although 
it  may  be  presumed,  on  physiological  grounds,  that  all  milks 
contain  qualitatively  identical  or  analogous  ingredients  to  those 

*  De  LcLcte  ejuwpie  Adda:  Nova  Acta  Aead.  Reg.  Sued,  Anni  1780; 
Opuseula  Chemica,y  vol.  ii.,  p.  101-118. 

t  **  The  Chemical  Workn  of  Caspar  Neumann,"  abridged  and  methodised, 
by  Wm.  Lewis.     Lend.  1773. 
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of  the  cow,  yet  this  has  been  hj  no  means  proved.  Cows'  milk 
may  be  considered  first,  as  its  composition  is  more  completely 
known*  than  that  of  any  other  milk.f 

Cows'  milk  consists  of  matters  partly  in  solution,!  and  partly 
in  suspension;  sugar  of  milk,  casein,  peptones,  lactochrome, 
saline  matters,  and  a  few  minute  quantities  of  several  other 
substances  are  dissolved  in  water,  whilst  milk-fat  is  apparently 
emulsified,  and  a  portion  of  the  casein  is  in  the  form  of  extremely 
line  grauules,  which  can  only  be  arrested  by  filtration  through 
porous  earthenware,  or  a  similar  filtering  medium.  When  a 
very  thin  layer  of  healthy  milk  w  examined  by  a  microscope,  the 
milk-fat  alone  is  visible,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  innumerable 
globules,  the  number  of  globules  depending  on  its  richness  in  fat 
Thus  M.  E.  Bouchut  found  in  different  samples  of  milk  the 
following  varying  numbers: — 


Globules  in  a  cable  millimtep& 

Spedflc  graTlty. 

Fat  per  litre. 

1102500 

1022 

24 

1820000 

1021 

21 

1925500 

1030 

26 

2105000 

1028 

29 

22a')000 

1032 

37 

2305000 

1028 

29 

2205000 

1032 

37 

2400000 

1030 

37 

2407000 

1033 

34 

2692000 

1030 

29 

3700000 

1030 

34 

It  would  hence  appear  that  good  milk  contains  from  about  two 
to  three  and  a  half  millions  of  globules  in  every  cubic  millimetre. 
It  has  hitherto  been  taught  that  the  globules  are  surrounded  by 
a  thin  pellicle  or  membrane,  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
this  membrane,  the  fact  is  usually  cited  that,  if  you  shake  up 
milk  with  ether,  scarcely  any  of  the  fat  dissolves  unless  a 
little  acetic  acid  is  first  added,  which  is  supposed  to  act  by 
dissolving  the  hypothetical  membrane;  but  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  Sit  can  be  extracted  from  milk  by  shaking  with  ether, 
provided  that  the  volume  of  ether  to  that  of  the  milk  be  excessive. 
Further,  the  globules  are  coloured  by  aniline  red,§  and  their 
behaviour  with  moderate  quantities  of  ether  may  be  ascribed  to 

*  The  milk  of  the  buffalo  {Bos  hubaltu)  has,  however,  been  investigated 
somewhat  minutely  by  A.  Pappel  and  U.  Droop  Richmond,  Jaum,  Chem, 
8oc.,  IviL,  p.  752. 

t  The  chemistry  of  the  milk-seoreting  glands  has  scarcely  been  invest!- 
gated.  Bert  {Oaz.  hebdom.,  1879,  K.  12)  states  that  the  ffland  contains  a 
peculiar  body  which  easily  splits  up  with  the  production  of  a  sugar  by  boil- 
ing with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  even  simply  with  water. 

X  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  whey  of  mUk  is  from  1  0280  to  1  0302  at  15" '5  ( Vieth). 

I  De  Stneij:  Arch,  de  Fhjftiol.,  1874,  497;  F.  Soxhlet:  Land.  Veriuch. 
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the  acids  destroying  the  emulsifying  property  of  the  milk.  Nor 
can  one  understand,  on  the  ''membrane"  theory,  how — when 
milk  in  thin  layers  is  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  under  conditions  which  involve  no  destruction  of  the  mem- 
brane, should  this  exist — to  account  for  the  fact  that  ether  so  readily 
dissolves  the  butter  fat.  Hoppe-Seyler*  has  indeed,  by  estimation 
of  the  proportion  existing  between  the  water  and  casein  in  cream, 
considered  that  a  casein  layer  exists  round  fat  globules;  yet  this 
must  be  so  thin  as  not  to  be  capable  of  estimation  by  weight.  Frf)m 
these  various  facts  the  existence  of  the  membrane  is  still  doubtful 

§  111.  Amphioteric  Reaction  of  Milk. — Milk  when  tested 
immediately  after  its  removal  from  tlie  cow,  has  a  peculiar 
action  on  litmus  and  turmeric  paper,  turning  litmus  blue  and 
turmeric  brown, — the  so-called  ^^Amphioteric  BecLCtion,"  On  this 
point  alone,  although  of  no  great  importance,  there  is  a  most 
voluminous  literature.t  The  amphioteric  reaction  of  milk  is 
similar  to  that  shown  by  a  solution  of  magnesium-hydric  phos- 
phate to  which  a  little  acid  has  been  added,  and  is  probably  due 
to  the  acid  phosphate  of  the  alkalies  existing  in  milk.  It  must 
also  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  there  is  a  continuous  development 
of  COo  in  milk,  which  gas  in  solution  is  always  present ;  and  this 
being  the  case,  its  feeble  acid  reaction  must  have  an  influence 
on  the  total  reaction  derived  from  other  substances.  Milk  ulti- 
mately becomes  decidedly  acid,  and  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
acidity,  t 

§  112.  Total  Solids  of  Milk, — The  amount  of  solid  matter  in 
milk  varies  within  considerable  limits,  and  is  much  influenced 
by  all  circumstances  that  affect  the  health  and  nutrition  of  the 
cow,  certain  cows  secreting  double  and  treble  the  normal  amount 
of  fat.  The  remark  just  made  refers  to  the  entire  residue  miniu 
the  water ;  but  if  we  subtract  the  water  as  well  as  the  fat,  then 
the  percentage  of  solid  matter  varies  but  little,  and  in  healthy, 
fairly-fed  cows  does  not,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  fall  below 
8*5  per  cent.  This  very  important  fact,  formerly  much  disputed, 
has  been  (or  ought  to  have  been)  set  at  rest  by  the  results 
obtained  in  the  experiments  of  so  many  chemists,  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  reviewing  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based 
The  numerous  analyses  of  Wanklyn^  Carter  Bell,  Yieth,  and 

*  Arduv  fUr  path,  AncUom,,  bd.  xvij'.,  8.  417,  1859. 

t  e.(7.,  " KritLsches  u.  Thats&chliches  uber  die  Reaction  der  fnschen  Milch," 
von  J.  Schloasberger,  AnnaL  der  Chim,  u,  Pkarm.,  b.  87,  p.  317,  1852; 
Idem.,  b.  96,  p.  76.  Also  a  paper  by  Vocel,  Jotim.  fUr  Prakt,  Chem.,  1874, 
b.  8,  p.  137,  **  Ueber  das  Verhalten  der  Milch  zum  Lackmus  Farbstoffe." 

X  According  to  C.  Arnold,  Arch.  P/iorm.  [3],  xlx.  41,  42,  freah  unboiled 
milk  gives  a  blue  colour  to  tincture  of  guaiacum;  sour  milk  gives  the  same 
reaction,  but  not  milk  which  has  been  boiled. 
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others  tend  rather  to  show  that  the  true  lowest  percentage  of 
milk  solids,  mintis  fat  and  water,  is  9  per  cent.,  and  this  fact  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  original  investigations  conducted  in  my 
own  laboratory.  The  highest  amount  of  the  same  solids  which 
the  author  has  yet  found  in  the  secretion  from  healthy  auimals^ 
reaches  to  about  11  per  cent.,  so  that  at  most  there  is  an 
extreme  fluctuation  between  8*5  and  11  per  cent. — a  remarkable 
fiwt,  which  a  priori  would  have  been  pronounced  improbable, 
considering  the  complex  nature  of  milk. 

§  113.  MUk-FcU, — Pure  dry  milk-fat  is  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures a  solid  fatty  substance,  with  an  agreeable  taste,  of  specific 
irravity  -9223  to  -9377  at  15^  -91200  to  91400  at  37"-7  [100* 
Fahr.J ;  its  melting  point  is  35* '8.  Milk-fat,  under  the  form  of 
butter,  is  constantly  tinted  more  or  less  yellow  from  dissolved 
lactochrome;  but  it  may,  by  the  use  of  suitable  solvents,  be 
obtained  almost  colourless. 

According  to  Wigner,  from  1,000  volumes  pure  fat  expands 
at  37'*-7  [100'  Fahr.]  to  1,047-2  at  100^  [212°  Fahr.],  its  aver- 
age expansion  being  -00076  for  every  degree  Centigrade.*  This 
is,  however,  not  perfectly  accurate  for  the  degrees  between  65*''5 
[150"  Fahr.]  and  87'*-7  [190*  Fahr.],  the  expansion  being  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  average  rate ;  but  the  abnormal  deviation 
between  these  degrees  does  not  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  milk- 
&t.t  1  grm.  of  fat  requires  for  saturation  227*3  mgrms.  of 
potassium  hydrate  (KHO).  This  observation  (originating  with 
Dr.  Koettstorfer  |)  has  been  utilised  by  the  food-analyst  in  the 
distinguishing  between  butter  and  other  fats. 

§  114.  Milk-fat  is  essentially  an  intimate  mixture  of  the 
glycerides  of  the  fatty  acids — palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic — not 
soluble  in  water,  and  also  of  the  glycerides  of  certain  soluble 
volatile  fatty  acids,  of  which  butyric  is  the  chief,  and  caproic, 
caprylic,  and  capric  acids  minor  constituents. 

Falmiiiny  or  Tripcdmitiuy  0^r^(p^^^^O^\,  is  a  white  solid 
fat,  but  little  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
or  ether.  A  mixture  of  stearin  and  palmitin  crystallises  in  little 
needle-like  tufts,  and  was  at  one  time  considered  a  definite  single 
&t,  and  called  margarin.  On  saponifying  palmitin  by  means  of 
an  alkali  and  subsequent  decomposition,  it  yields  glycerin,  and 
95*28  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  palmitic  acid. 

Palmitic  Acid  (O^eHj^Og)  has  a  melting  point  of  about  62". 
It  may  be  obtained  in  quantity  from  palm  oil,  and  also  from 

*  AUen  gives  the  difference  as  -00062. 

t  On  the  Ratio  of  Expansion  by  Heat  of  Butter-fat,  by  G.  W.  Wigner> 
F.C.S.,  Analyst,  No.  43,  p.  183. 

X  New  Meth<>d  for  the  Examination  of  Batter  for  Foreign  Fats,  by  Dr. 
Koettotorfer,  Analyst,  No.  39, 1879,  p.  106. 
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the  siiponifi cation  of  spermacetL  When  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol,  it  is  a  tasteless  white  fat,  crystallising 
in  tufts  of  needles. 

Stearin,  or  Tristearin,  ^iJ^bi^is^ 35^2)9  ^^  *  white  solid  fet, 
melting  at  about  66",  and  is  a  special  constituent  of  fats  with 
high  melting  points.  On  saponification  and  subsequent  decom- 
position of  the  soap  by  a  suitable  acid,  95*73  per  cent,  of  stearic 
acid  may  be  obtained. 

Stearic  Acid,  CjgHjgOg. — This  acid  is  to  be  found  in  nearly 
all  animal  fats  as  well  as  in  a  few  vegetable  fats.  Stearic 
acid  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  made  upon  a  large  scale, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles.  For  this 
purpose,  animal  fats  are  saponified  by  hydi*ate  of  lime;  the 
lime  compound  is  subsequently  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  tlie  mixture  of  oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  acids 
submitted  to  strong  pressure ;  by  this  means,  the  oleic  acid  is 
separated,  and  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  obtained, 
which  in  commerce  is  known  as  stearin.  From  this  commercial 
stearin,  stearic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  solution  in  alcohol  and 
fractional  precipitation  by  acetate  of  lead  or  barium,  the  stearate 
of  lead  or  barium,  as  the  case  may  be,  separating  before  the 
palmitate.  On  decomposincr  the  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
dissolving  the  acid  in  boiling  alcohol,  stearic  acid  crystallises,  as 
the  solution  cools,  in  white  glistening  needles  or  leaflets,  which 
appear  under  the  microscope  as  elongated  lozenge  plates.  The 
melting  point  of  stearic  acid  is  69°'4.  If  impure,  it  crystallises 
in  needles.  It  is  without  odour  or  taste,  dee?  not  feel  greasy  to 
the  touch,  and  dissolves  in  ail  proportions  in  boiling  alcohol  or 
ether,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling. 

Olein,  or  Triolein,  03115(0^8113302)3- — Over  40  per  ceut  of 
milk-fat  consists  of  olein,  which  is  a  combination  of  oleic  acid 
with  glycerin,  and  is  at  all  ordinary  u^nperatures  a  lluid  oil, 
solidifying  about  5°,  at  first  colourless,  but  soon  becoming  yellow 
from  absorption  of  oxygen.  It  has  tlie  power  of  i*eadi]y  ant* 
copiously  dissolving  palmitin  and  stearin,  and  is  readily  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  or  ether.  On  decomposition,  olein  yields 
95*70  per  cent,  of  oleic  acid,  CigHj^Oj. 

Pure  oleic  acid  is  difficult  to  obtain,  since  it  so  readily  oxidises. 
When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  without  colour,  taste,  or  smell,  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  colourless  oil;  at  a  low  temperature 
(4°),  it  ciystallises  in  needles;  on  destructive  distillation,  among 
a  variety  of  gaseous  and  liquid  products,  it  yields  an  acid  known 
as  sebacic  acid  (OjqHj^O^),  which  is  a  constant  pi*oduct  when 
any  oil  containing  oleic  acid  is  destructively  distilled.  Oleic 
acid  fonus  two  classes  of  salts,  normal  and  acid.     The  normal 
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oleates  of  the  alkalies  ai'e  soluble  in  water,  but  the  other  salts 
of  oleic  acid  are  insoluble  in  water,  no  exception  being  found 
e\'eu  in  the  case  of  the  acid  salts  of  the  alkalies.  The  oleates 
of  lead  and  copper  are  soluble  in  ether,  as  well  as  in  cold 
anhydrous  alcohol.  The  analyst  takes  advantage  of  this  fact, 
to  separate  the  oleates  of  lead  and  copper  from  the  stearates 
and  palniitates,  which  are  insoluble  in  ether. 

Buti/rin,  Caproin,  and  Caprylin  have  not  yet  been  separated 
in  a  pure  state;  they  yield  on  saponification  butyric,  caproic, 
caprylic,  and  rutic  acids  respectively. 

JJulyric  Acid,  C.HgO^ — There  are  two  butyric  acids,  one,  normal 
butyric  acid,  C3H7COOH,  boiling  point  lfi3°-4,  specific  gravity 
•l;817atO*';  the  other,  isobutyric  acid,  C(CH3)2H.COOH,  boil- 
ing point  154**,  specific  gravity  '8598  at  0^  The  latter  has  a 
less  offensive  odour  than  normal  butyric  acid.  Butyric  acid  is 
found  in  several  plants,  such  as  the  locust  bean,  the  fruits  of  the 
SapindiiS  saponaria,  in  the  Tamarindus  indica,  the  Anthemis 
noinlifij  the  Tanaceium  vulgarey  Arnica  montatuiy  the  iruit  of  the 
(j'ingko  biloba,  and  probably  several  other  plants.  Butyric  acid 
is  the  characteristic  fatty  acid  of  butter,  and  butter  fat  contains 
from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  it.  Butyric  acid  is  volatile,  and  may  be 
distilled  unchanged;  it  is  also  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Most  of  the  salts  are  soluble  :  baric 
butyrate  crystallises  in  long  prisms  with  four  atoms  of  water; 
zincic  butyrate  in  anhydrous  pearly  tables,  which  are  remarkably 
soluble;  cupric  butyrate  is  bluish-green,  and  but  sparingly  sol- 
uble. Calcic  butyrate  is  a  very  characteristic  salt,  for  it  is  more 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  boiling  water,  consequently,  when  a  solu- 
tion is  boiled  some  of  the  salt  is  precipitated.  The  most  charac- 
teristic reaction  of  butyric  acid  is  its  easy  etherification  by 
treatment  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  In  this  way  is  formed 
butyric  ether,  which  has  a  powerful  smell  resembling  that  of 
pine-apples.     Its  specific  gravity  is  -902,  and  boiling  point  119**. 

Caproic  Add,  CgH^gOn. — There  are  two  caproic  acids,  the  one, 
normal  caproic  acid,  CJEijiCOOH,  boiling  point  205" ;  the  other, 
isocaproic  acid,  CJS^^^^^QOOM,  boiling  point  199"  to  200". 
Caproic  acid  occurs  in  a  very  large  number  of  plants,  and  has 
been  found  in  human  perspiration  and  in  clieese.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  is  volatile,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged. 
The  caproate  of  silver  is  in  large  thin  plates,  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  and  but  slightly  sensitive  to  light.  The  caproate  of 
barium  is  soluble. 

Capn/lic  Add,  CgHj^Og — ^fusing  point  58°,  boiling  point  236°. 
The  amount  of  caprylic  acid  in  butter  is  very  small.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

17 
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Butic  Acid,  CjoHgoOj. — ^A  white  crystalline  solid,  fiising  about 
29^*5.  This  acid,  in  combination  with  glycerin,  also  ocelli's  in 
Tery  minute  quantity  in  milk-^it  It  is  even  less  soluble  than 
caprylic  acid. 

§  1 15.  The  Albuminoids  of  Milk, — The  albumiuoids  of  milk  com- 
prise at  least  three  principles, — viz,,  casein,  albumen,  and  nuclein.  • 
To  these  a  fourth  substance  used  to  be  added — viz.,  lacto-protein; 
but  this,  as  the  author  has  shown,*  is  not  a  simple  substance, 
and  it  •is  probable  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  peptones.  Casein 
appears  but  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  alkali-albuminate,  the 
minor  differences  which  exist  being,  with  probability,  ascribed 
to  impurities.  It  is  true  that  when  milk  is  filtered  through  a 
porous  cell,  casein,  for  the  most  part,  is  left  behind;  while,  if 
a  solution  of  alkali-albuminate  is  similarly  treated,  it  passes 
through.  Experiment  has,  however,  shown  that  a  solution  of 
alkali-albuminate  shaken  up  with  butter  fat  behaves  exactly 
like  casein;  and  similarly,  Soxhlet  has  proved  that  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodic  carbonate  precipitates  both  casein  and  alkali- 
albuminate,  provided  they  are  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
that  it  does  not  (as  asserted  by  Zahn)  leave  alkali-albuminate  in 
8olution.t 

Hoppe-SeylerJ  does  not  adopt  altogether  this  view ;  for  al- 
though he  states  that  without  doubt  no  other  albuminoid, 
in  its  properties,  stands  so  near  casein  as  alkali-albuminate, 
yet  the  notable  difference  in  its  power  of  rotating  a  ray  of 
polarised  light,  and  its  behaviour  to  rennet,  separates  casein  as 
a  distinct  substance.  The  casein  of  either  cows'  or  goats'  milk, 
not  only  in  acid  fluids,  but  in  perfectly  neutral  solutions,  is  coagu- 
lated by  gastric  juice  or  a  watery  extract  of  the  stomach.  This 
coagulation  takes  place  slowly  at  common  temperatures,  rapidly 
on  warming;  and  the  cause  of  it,  according  to  Hammersten,  is  a 
body  distinct  from  pepsin.  Hammersten  finds  that  the  casein 
of  cows'  milk,  in  the  absence  of  lime  salts,  is  coagulated  by  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  but  not  by  rennet  A  solution  of  casein 
which  has  been  precipitated  by  an  add,  run  into  lime  water 
neutralised  by  very  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  quickly  coagulates 
on  the  addition  of  rennet,  but  without  rennet  neither  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  nor  on  boiling.  Hammersten  considers  that 
the  chemical  change  produced  in  the  coagulation  of  casein  by 

*  Composition  of  Cows'  Milk  in  Health  and  Disease,  Jour,  Ckem.  Soe.^ 
1879. 

f  **  Beitrage  zur  physiologischen  Chemie  der  Milch,"  von  Dr.  F.  Soxhlet. 
Journal  fiir  prakiische  Chemie^  vol.  6,  p.  1,  1872, 

:2:  Hopx)e-Seyler,  Physiologische  Chemie,  p.  930. 
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rennet,  is  the  splitting  up  of  the  casein  into  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  is  precipitated,  and  an  albuminoid,  which  remains  in 
solution,  and  is  neither  precipitated  by  boiling,  nor  by  any  of 
the  following  reagents — acetic  acid,  potassic  ferrocyanide,  or 
nitric  acid ;  but  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride,  and  also  by 
Mil  Ion's  reagent. 

Casein     is    precipitated    by  a  variety   of   substances — lead 
acetate,  cupric  sulphate,  alum,  mercuric  chlonde,  tannic   acid, 
rennet,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  mineral  acids,  if  not  too  dilute ; 
but  none  of  these  precipitate  casein  in  a  pure  state,  the  precipi- 
tate usually  containing  fat,  nuclein,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  the 
latter,  as  already  stated  (p.  236),  in  the  proportion  of  from  1  to  1*5 
per  cent,  of  casein.     The  best  precipitant  is  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
which  leaves  the  nuclein  to  a  great  extent  in  solution.     The  fat 
may  then  be  extracted  by  ether  ;  but  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  in 
true  combination  with  the  casein,  and  only  a  portion  of  it  can 
be  removed.     A  solution  of  casein  in  combination  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  freed  from  fat,  turns  a  ray  of  polarised  light  in 
weak  alkaline  solution,  —  87^  ;  in  very  dilute  alkaline  solution, 
—  87^  ;  in  strong  alkaline  solution,  —  91^.     Pure  casein  is  a  per- 
.  fectly  white,   brittle,  transparent  substance,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  very  dilute  acid  solution,  as  well  as  in  very  dilute 
alkaline  solution  ;  in  each  case  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  true 
chemical  combination  is  formed.     The  presence  of  phosphate  of 
soda  in  a  solution  of  casein  (as,  for  example,  in  the  milk  itself), 
prevents  the  precipitation  by  simple  neutralisation  by  an  acia, 
the  casein  not  fisLlling  down  until  the  acidity  of  the  liquid  is 
decided.     It  has  been  shown  by  Schutzenberger  that,  on  sealing 
up  casein  in  a  tube  and  heating  with  baryta  water,  it  behaves 
like  albumen,  and  is  resolved  into  the  following  substances  : — 
The  elements  of  urea  (ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide),  traces  of 
sulphurous    acid,    of   sulphuretted   hydrogen,    of   oxalic    and 
acetic    acids,     tyrosin,     OgHjiNOg,    the    amido-acids     of    the 
series  CaHgn^jNOo,  corresponding  to  the  fatty  acids,  CaHgnOg, 
from   amido-oenanthylic  acid    to    amido-pro])ionic  acid — leucin, 
C^Hj^NOj,    butalanin,    CrH^2^^2'    ^^^    amido- butyric    acid, 
C4U9NO2,    with    a    few   less    known    or   identified    products. 
Many  of  these  substances  may  be  identified  in  putrid  milk. 

The  amount  of  casein  in  milk  is  fairly  constant,  being  about 
3 '9  per  cent. ;  and  the  author  has  never  known  it  exceed  5 
per  cent. 

Serum-aRnimen  occurs  in  milk,  in  no  respect  difiering  from  the 
albumen  of  the  blood.  By  careful  addition  of  an  alkali,  this 
albumen  may  be  changed  into  alkali-albuminate — that  is,  into 
casein ;  therefore,    according  to  this  view,  the  albumen  in  milk 
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may  be  considered  the  residue  of  an  incomplete  reaction.  Alba- 
men  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  or  tartaric 
acids.  A  small  quantity  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid  does  not  pre- 
cipitate ;  with  a  larger  quantity  of  concentrated  mineral  acid 
the  solution  becomes  troubled,  and  the  deviation  of  a  ray  of 
polarised  light  increased  ;  a  still  larger  quantity  of  acid  precipi- 
tates it  as  acid  albumen.  The  best  method  to  obtain  a  solution 
of  pure  albumen  is  to  precipitate  a  solution  by  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  pass  carbon  dioxide  through  the  mixture,  separate  the 
carbonate  of  lead  by  filtration,  and,  lastly,  pass  through  it 
hydric  sulphide,  to  remove  the  trace  of  lead  still  existing. 
Albumen  is  then  in  solution,  but  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  on 
evaporation,  it  m&y  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  contaminated 
slightly  with  acetic  acid.* 

Another  method  of  obtaining  albumen  pure  is  by  dialysis.  The 
physical  charactei*s  of  solid  albumen  differ  according  to  the  method 
of  separation.  Albumen  obtained  by  dialysis  is  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  transparent  mass,  specific  gravity  1*314;  but  albumen 
separated  in  the  ordinai-y  way  from  milk,  for  the  purpose  of  quanti- 
tative determination,  is  in  yellowish  flakes,  brittle,  without  taste 
or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  soluble  in  dilute 
caustic  alkali,  if  gently  warmed,  and  from  this  alkaline  solution 
precipi table  by  an  acid.  The  amount  of  albumen  in  milk  is 
really  fairly  constant,  and  averages  '7  per  cent.  In  healthy  cows 
it  is  a  very  constant  quantity,  the  chief  deviation  occurring 
directly  after  calving,  when  the  amount  may  rise  as  high  as  3  per 
cent.,  but  this  is  always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  rise  in 
the  casein.  According  to  the  author's  exjjerience,  the  albumen 
preserves  a  very  constant  relation  to  the  casein,  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  being  five  times  that  of  the  albumen ;  so  that  if  either 
the  amount  of  casein  or  albumen  is  known,  the  one  may  be 
calculated  from  the  other  with  great  accuracy. 

Nuclein. — Nuclein  is  the  organic  phosphorus  compound  of 
milk,  containing,  according  to  Miescher,  9 '6  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus. Its  formula  is  CggH^gN^PgOg^.  It  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  milk,  but  has  been  found  in  the  blood,  in  pus,  in  the 
yelk  of  eggs,  in  the  liver  cells,  and  in  yeast  cells.  When  freshly 
precipitated,  it  is  a  white  amorphous  body,  somewhat  soluble  in 
water ;  freely  soluble  in  ammonia,  soda  solution,  and  phosphate 
of  soda.  The  special  test  distinguishing  nuclein  from  other 
albuminoids  is  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  and  the  production 

*  Meggenhofen  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  detected  the 
presence  of  albumen  m  milk.  He  estimated  the  amount  in  cows'  milk  as  '59 
per  cent.  DUsertatio  Inauguraiis  siatens  indagationcm  Lactis  Mvdiehns 
Chemicanu    C.  Aug.  Meggenhofen.    Frankfort,  1826. 
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of  no  red  colour,  either  by  Millon's  reagent,  or  by  a  copper  salt, 
added  to  a  solution  of  nuclein  alkalised  by  soda  lye :  it  forms 
a  very  definite  compound  with  lead,  the  lead  and  phosphorus 
being  in  the  proportion  of  Pb  to  P. 

The  method  adopted  bv  Hoppe-Seyler*  to  separate  nuclein  from  pus,  was 
isolation  of  the  pus  cells  by  (Uauber's  salts,  washing  with  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  much  water ;  then  extracting  the  nuclein  by  the  aid  of  a 
very  weak  alkaline  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  filtering  (which  in  this  case 
proves  a  troublesome  operation),  and  precipitating  by  a  mineral  acid.  The 
precipitate  is  again  dissolved  in  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  aeain  precipi- 
tated, and  the  process  repeated  until  the  nuclein  is  supposed  to  oe  in  a  fairly 
pure  condition.  Nuclein  may  be  separated  from  milk  on  the  same  principles, 
hrst  exhausting  the  solids  by  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove  fat 

§  116.  Milk-Sttgar,  O^fio^O^^^, — Milk-sugar,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  only  found  in  human  milk,  the  milk  of  the  herbivora, 
and  of  the  bitch.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  other  sugars ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  I '53  ;  and  its  solution  turns  a  ray  of  polar- 
ised light  to  the  right  at  20"  53". 

The  separate  researches  of  Erdmannf  and  Schmo6ger:|:  have  shown  the 
existence  of  four  modifications  of  milk-sugar,  exhibiting  a  different  rotation 
to  normal  sugar,  viz. :— 1.  Crystallised  milk-sugar  exhibiting  in  solution 
.strong  bi-rotation.  2.  Anhydrous  milk-sugar  obtained  by  dehydrating 
crystallised  sugar  at  ISC',  showing  in  solution  also  strong  bi-rotation. 
3.  Anhydrous  milk-sugar  obtained  by  quickly  evaporating  a  solution  of 
milk-sugar  in  the  presence  of  sand,  or  other  finely  divided  substance,  so  as 
to  ensure  a  large  surface;  the  solution  shows  slight  bi-rotation.  4.  Anhy- 
drous milk-sugar  evaporated  down  from  a  solution  quickly,  but  without  the 
addition  of  sand  or  other  substance.  All  these  modifications  are  at  once 
transformed  into  milk-sugar  of  normal  rotation  by  boiling  their  solutions,  or 
gradually,  without  the  application  of  heat. 

Milk-sugar  is  soluble  in  six  parts  of  cold,  and  2*5  parts  of  boil- 
ing water ;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  perfectly  dry 
ether,  but  in  dilute  alcohol  and  commercial  ether  it  is  slightly 
soluble,  the  solubility  in  amount  depending  mainly  on  the  per- 
centage of  water  which  the  ether  contains.  At  150**  it  loses  an 
atom  of  water  without  further  decomposition  ;  its  watery  solution 
is  perfectly  neutral,  and  has  a  sweet  taste :  the  sweetening  power 
of  milk  as  compared  with  cane  sugar  is  but  feeble. 

It  reduces  Fehling's  copper  solution  in  a  proportion  different 
from  that  of  grape-sugar  (see  p.  139).  Milk-sugar  undergoes 
lactic  fermentation  readily  (see  p.  251),  but  alcoholic  with  some 
difficulty.  Milk-sugar  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  and 
ammonia;  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  even  at  a  boiling  temperature, 
neither  precipitates  nor  changes  it.  The  oxides  of  copper,  of 
bismuth,  and  silver  are  reduced  by  solutions  of  milk-sugar,  and 

•  Med,  Qliem.  Untergudi,^  Hoppe-Seyler.     Berlin,  4  Heft. 

t  Bericht^  xiii.  2180-2184.  X  IbuL  xiii.  1915-1931. 
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indigo  is  decolourised ;  these  latter  reactions  are  similar  to  those 
of  grape  sugar.  When  oxidised  bj  nitric  acid,  milk-sugar  yields 
mucic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  on  further  decom- 
position oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained. 

By  boiling  milk-sugar  for  several  hours  with  4  parts  of  water 
and  2  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  neutralising  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  syrup,  a  different  sugar  from 
lactose  may  be  obtained  in  microscopical  crystals.  To  this 
altered  milk-sugar,  the  name  of  galactose  has  been  given.  Its 
action  on  polarised  light  is  expressed  as  -i- 83*22  at  15°;  it  is 
a  fermentable  sugar,  and  yields,  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid, 
twice  as  much  mucic  acid  as  milk-sugar. 

The  amount  of  milk-sugar  in  normal  milk  preserves  a  very 
constant  relation  to  the  percentage  of  casein,  being  about  '1  grm. 
per  every  100  c&  in  excess  of  the  casein.  Its  average  is  about 
4  per  cent. 

§  1 17.  Mineral  Constituents  of  Milk, — The  mineral  constituents 
of  milk  have  been  fiiUy  and*  early  investigated,  and  the  following 
may  be  considered  a  very  close  approximation  to  their  actual 
amount  and  character  : — 

Potassium  oxide,  K,0, 18*82 

Sodiam  oxide,  Na,0, 11 '58 

Calciam  oxide,  CaO, 22*97 

Ferric  oxide,  Fe,0,, D6 

Chlorine,  CI, 16*23 

Magnesiam  oxide,  MgO, 3*31 

Phosphoric  pentoxide,  PtOs,     .        .                         .  27*03 

Four  analyses  of  milk  ash  by  R  Weber  and  Haidlen  give 
the  following : — 

Minimum.       Maximnm.         Mean. 

Potash, 17-09  33*25  24*67 

Soda,  . 
Lime,  . 
Magnesia, 


Ferric  oxide, . 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Sulphuric  acid, 
Chlorine, 


8-60  11*18  9-70 

17*31  27*55  22*0 

1*90  4*10  3^ 

•33  -76  -53 

27*04  29*13  28-45 

•  •  •  ••  •  %9^/ 

9*87  16-96  14-28 


The  chlorine  is  in  combination  with  the  alkalies,  the  iron  and 
the  earths  occur  as  phosphate,  as  well  as  the  potassium  oxide. 
So  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  cows'  milk  are,  phosphate  of 
potash,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  common  salt,  and  a  trace 
of  phosphate  of  iron.  Other  mineral  inorganic  constituents  have 
been  found  in  small  quantity.  If  suficient  milk  be  used,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  a  fluorine  reaction,  and  since  fluorides  form 
an  essential  constituent  of  the  teeth,  it  is  easy  to  see  their  impor* 
tanoe.     A  minute  quantity  of  sulphuric  add  aa  suli^iAtea  exists 
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in  milk,  averaging  from  *05  to  'OS  grm.  per  kilogramme;  and  ifc 
has  also  been  asserted  by  G.  Mnsso,  that  milk  contains  a  sulpho- 
cjanate.  This  assumption  was  based  on  the  following  experi- 
ment : — 15  litres  of  milk,  freed  from  casein,  fat,  and  albumen, 
were  neutralised  by  baryta  water,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and 
the  syrup  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol;  the  alcoholic  extract 
dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid, 
yielded  some  hydric  sulphide ;  and  subsequent  treatment  yielded 
from  6  to  21  mgrms.  of  barium  sulphate  per  kilogramme.*  The 
experiment  appears  to  the  author  as  hardly  conclusive  of  the 
presence  of  a  snlphocyanate,  and  requires  further  investigation. 

Nadler  has  ascertained  that  neither  cows'  nor  goats'  milk 
contains  any  iodine :  he  used  for  the  research  6  litres  of  cows' 
milk  and  3  of  goats'  milk.t  Minute  traces  of  copper  have  been 
found  in  milk ;  but  lead,  arsenic,  and  all  other  metals,  save  iron, 
are  absent. 

§  118.  Other  ConstUuents  of  MUh—ln  1864,  E.  Millon  and 
Oommaille,  after  coagulating  and  separating  the  casein  and 
albumen,  obtained  a  precipitate  from  the  yellow  whey  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  mercury  nitrate.  This  precipitate  was  white, 
amorphous,  and  became  slightly  red  on  drying ;  it  was  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  precipitate  was  washed  with 
water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  finally  with  ether,  and  after  drying 
weighed. 

gnu. 
Cows'  milk  yielded      .        .        .        2 '9  to  3*4  per  litre.^ 
Goats'  milk     „ 
Sheepe'  milk    „ 
Asses'  milk     ,, 
Woman's  milk,,  .        .        .  2*77      „ 


1-52  „ 
2-63  ,. 
3-28      „ 


To  this  body  they  ascribed  the  following  formula — CgoHjiNgOig, 
HgO  +  HgO,  NO3,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Lacto-proteine.  In 
1879,  the  author  studied  this  body  and  decomposed  it,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  lacto-proteine,  as  a  single  definite 
substance,  had  no  existence ;  but  that  the  mercury  precipitate  was 
composed  of  two  substances  to  which  the  names  of  gcUactin  and 
iaeiochrome  respectively  were  ascribed.  With  these  substances 
are  precipitated  small  portions  of  albumen,  which  may  have 
escaped  precipitation,  and  traces  of  urea. 

The  method  of  separation  adopted  by  the  author  is  as  follows : 

*  Berickte  der  DeuUchen  Chemischen  QtadUchaft,  xi.,  p.  154,  1878. 

t  Ueber  den  aneeblichen  lodgehalt  der  Laft  und  verscniedener  Nahrnngs- 
mittel.    Jaumcd/nr  Praktiache  Chemie,  99,  p.  19i. 

t  KoQvelle  Snbetance  contenne  dans  le  liait.  Extrait  d'ane  Note  de 
MM.  E.  Millon  et  Commaille.    Oamptes  Hendus,  69,  p.  301,  1864. 
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The  casein  and  albumen  are  separated  in  the  manner  described 
at  p.  282;  the  yellow  whey  is  then  precipitated  by  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury,  of  about  the  same  strength  as  that  useil  for 
estimation  of  urea;*  the  dense  flocculent  precipitate  is  then,  after 
suitable  washing,  suspended  in  a  very  little  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  to  the 
tilt  rate  a  slight  excess  of  acetate  of  lead  in  solution  is  added, 
when  a  dirty-white  precipitate  falls,  which  is  collected,  decom- 
posed by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  recomposed  by  acetate  of  lead 
until  it  is  obtained  perfectly  white.  On  combustion,  numbers 
are  obtained  agreeing  with  the  following  formula,  ll(PbO)5Pb02 

Galacttriy  as  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead  salt  by  hydrogea 
sulphide,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  (or,  if  slightly  im- 
pure, a  fawn-coloured),  brittle,  neutral,  tasteless,  non-crystalline 
mass,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  strong  spirit.  It  presents 
some  of  the  characters  of  a  peptone,  and  can  be  separated 
from  the  yellow  whey  of  milk  by  the  general  alkaloidal 
reagents  of  Sonnenschein  and  Scheibler.f  After  the  galactin 
has  been  removed  from  the  liquid,  an  alkaloidal  colouring- 
matter  (for  which  the  author  proposed  the  name  of  lacto- 
c/irome)  remains  in  sohition,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  means 
of  nitrate  of  mercury.  The  simplest  formula  for  this  appears 
to  be  HgOCgHjgNOg.  Lactochrome,  as  obtained  by  careful 
decomposition  of  the  mercury-compound,  is  in  the  form  of 
bright  red,  orange,  resin-like  masses,  softening  at  100**,  freely 
soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  partially  separat- 
ing as  the  liquid  cools.  There  appears  little  doubt  that  lacto- 
chrome is  the  cause  of  the  yellow  colour  of  milk  whey,  and  also 
the  colouring-matter  of  butter.  Thudichum  described  some  years 
ago, J  under  the  name  of  butyro-luteine,  the  spectroscopic  appear- 
ances of  the  colouriug-matter  of  butter. 

§  119.  Two  bitter  principles,  possibly  derived  from  substances 
eaten  by  the  cow,  were  separated  from  the  milk  of  Devonshire 
cows  by  the  author  in  1879.  A  commercial  gallon  of  milk, 
measuring  3800  cc,  was  freed  from  casein,  albumen,  and  alka- 

*  The  ordinary  solution  for  the  estimation  of  nrea  is  made  by  dissolving 
100  grms.  of  pure  mercury  in  half  a  litre  of  nitric  acid;  a  farther  quantity 
of  acid  is  added  until  no  red  fumes  are  evolved;  the  solution  is  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  and  after  adding  enough  nitric  acid  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  basic  salt,  it  is  made  up  with  distilled  water  to  exactly  1400  cc,  each 
cc.  =  '01  urea. 

t  Sonnenschein's  reagent  is  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  phospho-molybdic  acid. 
Scheibler's  reagent  is  a  solution  of  phospbo-tungstic  acid. 

t  **  Chemical  Physiology,"  by  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D.,  London,  IS72, 
p.  149. 
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loidal  matters  bj  successive  treatment  in  the  way  indicated  at 
pp.  248  and  2ti2,  and  the  whey  precipitated  by  solution  of  mercury 
nitrate,  the  mercury  precipitatie  separated  by  filtration,  and  the 
excess  of  the  mercury  nitrato  thrown  out  by  hydrogen  sulphide ; 
the  liquid  was  then  made  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  lastly  pre- 
ci)>itated  by  tannin.  The  precipitate  was  washed,  dried,  and 
triturated  with  litharge  and  alcohol ;  and,  finally,  the  mixture 
was  exhausted  by  boiling  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  residue  was  now  dissolved  in 
water,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
drjTiess.  A  dark  sticky  extract  was  the  result  of  these  various  and 
successive  operations.  On  treatment  by  absolute  alcohol,  about 
20  mgrms.  of  minute  white  crystals  were  obtained,  which,  on 
combustion  with  cupric  oxide,  were  found  to  be  non-nitrogenous, 
and  (so  far  as  a  small  quantity  can  be  trusted)  gave  a  formula 
closely  agreeing  with  CaH^Oio.  The  larger  portion  of  the  ex- 
tract was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  very  hygroscopic,  and  becom- 
ing quite  fluid  on  exposure  to  the  air;  soluble  in  water  in  all 
proportions,  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and  reducing  copper 
solution  on  boiling,  as  well  as  chloride  of  gold  at  the  ordinary 
temperature ;  it  also  rapidly  reduced  nitrate  of  silver  on  warm- 
ing. The  taste  was  woody  and  feebly  bitter ;  the  reaction  was 
neutral.  Two  strictly  concordant  analyses  gave  numbers  agree- 
ing with  the  formula  Ci^Hifiu- 

Kreatinine  appears  to  exist  in  normal  milk,  for  the  author 
has  separated,  in  the  ordinary  way,  '059  of  the  chloride  of 
zinc  compound  of  kreatinine  from  310  cc.  of  milk;  this  corre- 
8|X)nds  to  -0115  of  kreatinine  in  100  cc.  of  milk.  Comraaille  had 
already  discovered  that  in  a  sample  of  milk  which  remained  some 
time  in  a  partially  closed  flask,  appropriate  treatment  would 
give  crystals  yielding  with  chloride  of  zinc,  or  oxide  of  mercury, 
kreatinine  reactions ;  and  the  presence  of  this  substance  in  small 
quantities  as  a  normal  (perhaps  constant)  constituent  of  milk  is 
now  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  Urea  has  been  found  in  almost  all 
animal  fluids,  and  in  such  small  quantities  as  a  milligramme  per 
100  cc.,  it  is  rarely  absent,  but  any  marked  percentage  of  urea  is, 
of  course,  abnormal. 

§  120.  Milk  has  a  peculiar  sweet  odour,  and  the  odoinferous 
principle  may  be  separated  by  agitation  with  three  or  four  times  its 
volume  of  petroleum  ether.  MM.  Millon  and  Commaille  have 
recommended  bisulphide  of  carbon  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  convenient  a  solvent.*  In  neither  case  is  any  of  the 
milk-fat  dissolved.     Lactic  acid  is  almost  invariably  present  in 

*  Analyse  dn  Lait,  MM.  Millon  et  Commaille.     Compt.  Rend,,  t.  59,  396. 
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cows'  milk,  and  gradually  increases  in  quantity.  The  amount  of 
lactic  acid  obtained  from  milk  which  has  been  drawn  from  the 
cow  within  the  hour  is  from  -01  to  '02  per  cent. 

Citric  acid  is  also  a  normal  constituent  of  milk. 

§  121.  Putting  in  one  view,  the  constituents  of  milk,  so  far  as 
is  known  at  the  present  time,  they  are  as  follows  : — 
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Milk-fiit 


fOleiD,    . 

Stearin  and 

Palmitin, 

Butyrin, 

Caproin, 

Caprylin  and 
^  Rutin,    . 


i-4n 

1-750 
0-270 

0*003 


BHtsfMreenL 
byw«ight 


350 


J 


Casein,    . 

Albumtti, 

Milk'Sngar, 

Peptone-like  body  (galactin). 


3-98 
0-77 
400 
017 


Lactochrome^ nndatarmined 

Amor^hou^  bitter  principle  felncodde  T)  j  ^^2:^  L^,. 

^^•^*»"* (V  tannin,  ) 

Crystalline  principle,  CjH.Oi,,  .        .        ,        .         undetermined 

Citric  acid.t from  0*09  to  Oil 

Lactic  acid,        .        .        .         Absent  in  milk  in  the  udder,  but 

by  the  time  an  analyau  can  be 

made,  always  present  Irom  1)1  per 

cent 

Alcohol, traces  always  present 

Odorous  principle,  oil  of  milk?      ....        undetermined 
^r***  ....        traces,  such  as -0001  per  cent,  nearly 

always  preeent. 
Creatinine, ,        traces  (Commaille). 


Ash 


(K,0,    . 

Na^O,   . 

CaO,      . 
\  Fe^O, 

It" : 

MgO.    . 


01228^ 

0'0868 

0-1608 

0-0005 

01922 

0  1146 

01)243 


r 


070 


|^?®™®»      •   .    •     ^;      .•        .        .        .        wy  minnte  traoea 
oaipnano  aad  m  combmation, ^)(J5 

Sulpbocyanates, '  t 

Water, \       ^     qq\^ 

*  Mean  of  four  determinations  only. 

t  Soxhlet,  Chem.  Centr.,  1888,  1067-1068. 
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GASES  OF  MILK. 

§  122.  The  author  has  investigated  the  gases  contained  in 
milk.  Various  samples  of  milk  were  clamped  on  to  a  mer- 
curial pump,  and  the  whole  of  the  gas  which  they  yielded 
pumped  out  and  received  in  tuhes,  whence  the  gas  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  gas  apparatus  and  analysed.  A  litre  of  new  milk, 
while  fresh  and  warm  from  the  cow,  connected  in  this  way  to 
the  pump,  yielded  1*83  cc.  of  gas,  which  on  analysis  had  the 
following  composition  : — 

cc.  Pvccnt. 

Carbon  dioxide,  CO,,  "06  .  •  .  3-27 
Nitrogen,  N,  .  .  142  .  .  .77*60 
Oxygen,  0,     .        .       -35      .        .        .      19' 13 

The  proportion  of  oxygen  to  nitrogen  yrss  therefore  nearly  as  1 : 4. 
Another  litre  of  good  Devon  commercial  milk,  on  being  subjected 
to  the  same  process,  yielded  3*468  cc.  of  gas,  the  percentage 
composition  of  which  was  : — 

Percent 

Carbon  dioxide,  CO,,   .        •        .        .        60*47 

Nitrogen,  N, 30-21 

Oxygen,  0, •     9*30 

This  sample  had  been  standing  at  a  temperature  of  15°  for  some 
hours;  hence  the  diminution  of  oxygen  and  the  increase  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Various  other  similar  experiments  were  made, 
with  the  result  of  establishing  the  fact  that  a  litre  of  fresh  milk 
yields  to  the  Sprengel  pump  from  1  to  3  cc  of  gasj  in  which 
there  is  always  a  certain  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  nitrogen  to  the  oxygen  is  very  similar 
to  the  relation  that  exists  in  the  air  dissolved  in  water ;  but 
that  fermentation,  at  any  temperature  in  which  fermentation  is 
possible,  at  once  commences,  when  the  lactic  ferment  begins  to 
use  up  the  oxygen,  and  ultimately  carbon  dioxide  is  the  only  gas 
which  can  be  obtained.  This  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
slow  but  continuous.  As  an  example  of  this  fermentation,  one 
of  the  experiments  may  be  cited  : — 100  ca  of  milk  in  which 
fermentation  had  begun,  were  suitably  clam|)ed  to  a  Sprengel 
pump  :  on  the  first  day  there  was  a  small  percentage  of  nitrogen 
and  a  little  oxygen ;  and  on  the  second  day  a  trace  of  oxygen ; 
but  on  the  succeeding  days  the  gas  consisted  wholly  of  carbon 
dioxide,  as  follows ;— 
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lit  day, 1123  cc.  of  CO, 

2nd  day 5-086 

3rd  day 19540 

4th  day, 7-621 

5th  day 7  370 

6th  day 9  023 

7th  day, 1780 

15th  day, 21-350 


19th  day, 4*370 


»t  ♦♦ 

i>  >> 

>»  »t 

i>  fi 

»  it 


i»      »» 


Giving  a  total  of  77*263  cc.  of  carbon  dioxide  in  19  days,  the 
temperature  ranging  between  14°  and  19°'5.  Milk  previously 
deprived  of  dissolved  air  by  the  Sprengel  pump,  then  confined 
over  mercury  and  submitted  to  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  rapidly 
absorbs  the  oxygen,  the  place  of  which  is  taken  by  carbon  dioxide, 
provided  the  temperature  is  a  fermentation  one — that  is,  above 
9°  and  below  60°.  This  continuous  absorption  of  oxygen  was 
well  shown  in  an  experiment  of  the  author's,  in  which  a  litre  of 
milk  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  Sprengel  pump,  and  in 
which  it  was  found  there  was  a  continuous  slow  diffusion  of  air 
through  the  india-rubber  connections.  It  has  long  been  shown 
by  Graham,  that  air  thus  finding  its  way  through  the  minute 
pores  of  thick  rubber  is  very  highly  oxygenised ;  yet  all  oxygen 
rapidly  disappeared  from  the  gas,  and  after  the  second  day  pur© 
nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  could  alone  be  obtained  : — 

Ist  day,         .        .        .        •        .        6*732  cc.  of  gas. 

Percentage  compoaitfon. 

Carbon  dioxide,  ......       55*392 

Nitrogen, 33  780 

Oxygen, 10*828 

Ratio  of  oxygen  to  nitrogen  as  1  to  3  nearly. 

2nd  day,  total  gas,         .        •        .        7*2  cc. 

Carbon  dioxide, 49*73 

Nitrogen 49*73 

Oxygen, '54 

3rd  day, 4*863  cc. 

Carbon  dioxide, 61*06 

Nitrogen 38  94 

4th  day,— 

Carbon  dioxide, 87*98 

Nitrogen, 12*02 
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5tli  day, — 

Carbon  dioxide, 
Nitrogen,     . 


Percentage  compoeltlon. 


91-52 
8-48 


"FORE"  MILK. 

§  123.  If  an  animal  is  fractionally  milked — that  is,  the  whole 
of  the  milk  received  into  three  or  four  different  vessels — it  will 
be  found  that,  on  analysis,  the  several  portions  exhibit  some 
difference  of  composition,  more  observable  in  the  last  and  the 
first,  than  in  the  intermediate  portions.  This  difference  mainly 
affects  the  fat,  the  first  portions  of  the  milk  yielding,  as  a  rule, 
but  little  fat,  while  the  latter  portions,  called  "  strippings  "  (in 
speaking  of  cows'  milk),  contain  an  excess  of  milk-fat.  Thus,  in 
a  Devon  cow  milked  in  this  way  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  the 
writer  found  the  two  extreme  portions  to  have  the  following 
composition  : — 

Specific  graWty, 

Milk-fat,    . 

Casein, 

Albumen,  . 

Peptones,  . 

Milk-sugar, 

Ash, 

Water,      . 

Common  salt  in  ash, .        .      '340  '267 

In  another  experiment  a  Guernsey  cow  yielded  the  following  : — 


Specific  gravity. 

Milk-fat,   . 

Casein, 

Albumen, . 

Peptones, 

Muk-SQgar, 

Ash, 

Water,      . 

Common  salt  in  ash, .        .     *100 


?on  Milk. 

Strippings. 

1-0288 

1^0256 

1166 

5810 

2-387 

4-304 

r«30 

•975 

•381 

•545 

31-20 

3-531 

•797 

•895 

90319 

83-940 

Fore  Milk. 

Strippiofg. 

1-040 

1-023 

•357 

5  946 

4-708 

3-435 

•451 

•860 

•267 

•156 

4-943 

5-280 

•874 

•929 

88-400 

83-394 

•098 


Dairymen  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  poorness  of  foVe  milk  in 
fat,  and  more  than  once  fraudulent  milkmen  have  endeavoured 
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to  defend  themselves  by  having  recourse  to  the  strange  expedient 
of  partially  milking  a  cow  before  such  functionaries  as  aldermen 
or  policemen,  and  delivering  with  all  formalities  the  sample  to 
J)e  analysed.  The  analyst,  not  knowing  its  history  (for  in  such 
cases  it  is  transmitted  as  an  oi-dinary  commercial  milk),  and 
finding  it  on  analysis  deficient  in  fat,  certifies  accordingly,  and 
until  the  matter  is  explained  suffers  in  reputation.  Such  tricks 
have  during  the  last  few  years  been  rather  common,  but  so  fully 
exposed  that  they  are  not  likely  to  re-occur. 

This  difference  in  the  first  and  last  milkings  is  not  confined 
to  cows'  milk,  but  has  also  been  observed  in  the  milk  of  other 
animals.  Peligot  had  an  ass  milked  in  three  successive  portions, 
and  found  as  follows  : — 

12  3 

Milk-fat,  ...  -96  1-02  152 

Milk-sugar,     •        .        .        6*50  6*48  6*50 

Casein,    ....        1*76  1*95  2'95 

TotaUolids,    .        .    9*22  9*45  10*97 

Water,    ....      90*78  90*55  89-03 

Beiset*  has  also  found  a  considerable  difference  in  the  per- 
centage of  total  solids  in  human  milk  in  fractions  taken  before 
the  child  was  applied  to  the  breast  and  after. 

Before  Suckling.  After  SackHng. 

Total  Solid*  per  cent    Tottil  SoUds  per  oeoL 

1 10-58  12-93 

2 12-78  15-52 

3. 13-46  14-57 

It  has  been  considered  that  this  difference  is  merely  due  to 
the  effect  of  a  physical  cau^ ;  that,  in  short,  as  regards  cows' 
milk,  the  milk  already  secreted  is  in  the  same  state  as  if  it 
stood  in  a  vessel,  and  the  fat  rising  to  the  top  is,  of  course,  drawn 
last.  This  explanation  cannot  be  altogether  true,  for  the  same 
phenomenon  is  observed  in  human  milk,  and  here  the  breasts 
are  horizontal,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  more  probable  that  during  the 
act  of  milking  secretion  goes  on,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
fatty  contents  of  the  milk-producing  cells  are  set  free  before  the 
more  watery  and  albuminous.  Heuce,  the  strippings  are,  as  the 
most  recent  portions  of  the  whole  secretion,  rich  in  fat.  This 
view  is  supported  by  an  experiment  of  Keiset,  in  which  it  was 
})roved  that  the  longer  the  time  elapsing  between  the  partial 
milkings,  the  less  the  percentage  of  solids. 

*  J.  Keiset:  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Phydque^  3  ser.,  zxv.,  1849. 
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HUMAN  MILK. 

§  124.  Woman's  milk  has  been  long  an  object  of  research,  and 
numerous  analyses  of  it  are  scattered  through  scientific  literature. 
These  analyses,  in  their  quantitative  results,  show  considerable  dis- 
crepancies, so  that  we  must  either  adopt  the  supposition  that 
human  milk  is  very  variable,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  the 
samples  taken  did  not  represent  the  average  secretion.  From 
experiment,  the  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
impracticable  with  any  mechanical  appliances  to  obtain  a  complete 
sample  of  human  milk.  In  civilised  life  the  nervous  system 
assumes  such  a  high  and  delicate  state  of  organisation,  that  the 
secretion  is  far  more  dependent  on  the  presence  and  contact  of 
the  offspring  than  among  animals.  Hence,  samples  of  human 
milk  taken  by  breast  pumps,  or  other  exhaust  apparatus,  can 
only  be  considered  partial  samples ;  and  a  study  of  partial 
sampling  in  the  case  of  cows'  milk  (p.  253)  has  taught  us  how 
very  widely  the  quantities  of  the  fatty  constituents  in  such 
samples  differ  from  one  taken  from  the  whole  bulk.  Woman's 
milk  contains  milk-fat  which  has  not  been  obtained  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  accurate  investigation,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  exact 
composition  is  still  a  desideratum.  It,  however,  certainly 
contains  butyrin,  for  the  author  has  succeeded  in  isolating  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  butyric  acid  from  saponified  human  milk- 
fat  to  identify  it  satisfactorily.  Milk-sugar,  casein,  albumen, 
peptones,  and  a  colouring-matter,  with  mineral  substances,  are 
also  constituents  of  woman's  milk.*  The  casein,  like  that  of  the 
ass,  is  peculiar  in  not  separating  in  fiocculent  masses  by  the  pro- 
cesses recommended  at  p.  282),  and  the  analyst  is  under  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  different  process.  This  difference  is  all- 
important;  for  in  artificial  feeding  with  cows'  milk,  as  soon 
as  the  milk  reaches  the  stomach,  the  milk,  in  popular  language, 
"  curdles,"  and  is  often  rejected  by  vomiting. 

One  of  the  earliest  exact  analysis  of  human  milk  was  made  by  Meggen- 
hofent  in  1826.  His  treatise  scarcely  appears  to  be  known,  yet  it  contains 
pretty  well  all  that  is  known  of  the  composition  of  human  milk.  The  total 
solids  of  human  milk  Mejj^genhofen  determined  from  twelve  samples,  the 
highest  of  which  is  13*38,  and  the  lowest  9*25  per  cent.,  the  mean  being 
about  12  per  cent.    Probably  for  the  first  time  Meggenhofen  determined  the 

*  Human  milk  on  being  shaken  up  with  ether  parts  with  its  fat,  the 
globules  dissolving  in  the  ether,  the  nuid  therefore  clears  up  and  separates 
mto  two  layers — an  upper  ethereal  containing  the  fat  in  solution,  and  a  lower 
layer  consistins  of  a  solution  of  the  casein,  albumen,  and  salts.  This  pecu< 
liarity  is  not  snared  by  the  milk  of  the  herbivora.  See  P.  Radenhauson, 
ZeJA.f.  physiologi«cJte  Chemie,  5,  13-30. 

t  ZHssertaiio  Inauguralis  Indagationem  Lactia  MtUiebria  Q]kmiaim*  C. 
Aug.  Me^genhofen.     Frankfort,  1826.  ^t'^'V' 
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albumen  separately  from  the  casein,  and  also  weighed  '*  materia  anmalU 
iinctura  fjaUarum  animalia  precipitatai."  His  view  of  the  compositiOQ  of 
human  milk  may  be  fiiurly  stated  thus — 

Per  oeat. 

Milk-fat, 2-90 

Casein 2'40 

Albumen, '57 

Albuminoid  precipitated  by  gallic  acid,        .        .  *10 

Sugar, 5-87 

Ash, -16 

Water, 88-00 

According  to  the  writer's  own  experiments  on  human  milk, 
And  the  quantitative  analysis  of  samples  taken  as  fairly  and 
completely  as  can  be  done,  it  has  the  following  composition : — 


Perc«nL 

2-90 

2-40 

■57 

•10 

5-87 

•16 

88-00 

Milk-fat, 

Casein, 

Albumen, 

Peptone  (galactin), 

Suuar, 

Ash, 

Water, 

Total  solids 12-0 

Solids  not  fat,      .        .        .        .  9*1 

With  regard  to  other  constituents,  urea  is  often  present; 
there  is  also  an  odorous  principle.  Human  milk  decomposes 
similarly  to  cows'  milk,  and  yields  similar  gaseous  and  other 
products.* 

§  125.  Milk  of  the  Ass. — The  autlior  has  investigated  the  milk 
of  the  ass.  Milk  was  obtained  under  his  personal  superinten- 
dence from  asses  kept  and  fed  in  London  dailies  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  demand  that  still  exists  for  asses'  milk.     The 

♦  A.  R.  Leeds  {CJiem.  News,  4,  263-267,  250.  281)  has  examined  eighty- 
four  samples  of  human  milk,  and  gives  the  results  as  follows  : — 


Average. 

Maximnm. 

Minimum. 

Specific  gravity. 

.       1-0313 

10353 

1-0*268 

Albuminoids,  . 

.       1-995 

4-86 

•85 

Su^ar, 

.       C-9.36 

7-92 

5-40 

Fat, 

.       4131 

6-89 

211 

Ash, 

•201 

•37 

013 

Water,    . 

.     86-732 

89  08 

83-21 

Solids  not  fat, . 

.      9-1.37 

1209 

6-57 

'1  otal  solids,    . 

.     13-207 

16-66 

10-91 

All  the  samples  were  alkaline  in  reaction. 
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animals  were  fed  on  a  uniform  diet  of  bran,  hay,  and  oats.  The 
yield  of  each  milking  was  carefully  noted,  and  the  ass  in  each 
case  milked  dry.  It  would  appear  that  the  milk  of  the  ass 
under  these  circumstances  has  a  very  uniform  composition,  the 
differences  observed  being  quite  unimportant  The  yield  for 
commercial  purposes  appears  not  to  exceed  3  pints,  and  to  aver- 
age about  2^  pints  daily.  More  than  this  is  doubtless  secreted, 
but  some  of  it  is  used  by  the  foal.  In  no  case  did  a  single  milk- 
ing yield  half  a  litre  (three-fifbhs  of  a  pint),  but  usually  between 
300  and  400  cc. 
The  mean  composition  of  asses'  milk  is  as  follows : — 

Per  cent. 

Milk-fat, 1H)2 

Casein, 1'09 

Albumen, *70 

Peptones, *10 

Sugar, 5*50 

Ash, *42 

Water, 9117 

Total  solids,         ....         8*83 
Solids  not  &t,      ....         7-81 

The  fat  contains  5  per  cent,  of  butyric  acid,  equal  to  6*6  per 
cent,  of  butyrin ;  it  is  probably  very  similar  to  butter-fat.  After 
the  precipitation  of  casein,  albumen,  lactochrome,  and  peptones, 
there  yet  remain  principles  predpitable  by  tannin.  As  in  human 
milk,  the  casein  is  not  readily  precipitated,  but  remains  suspended 
in  a  state  of  fine  division,  however  far  lactic  fermentation  may 
have  progressed. 

§  126.  Milk  of  the  GoaL — The  milk  of  the  goat,*^  as  a  rule, 
ooutaina  more  cream  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  rather  less 
albuminous  matter. 


*  Some  analyses  by  Voclcker  {Bied,  CerUr.,  1881,  858)  of  goats'  milk  give 

the  following  results:— 

Per  cent 
BIch.  Poor.  Golofltram. 

Water,  . 

Fat, 

Casein,  • 

Milk-sugar, 

Ash, 

Solids  not  fat. 

Specific  gravity, 


82-02 

84-48 

83-51 

7-02 

6-11 

7-34 

4-67 

3-94 

319 

6-28 

4-68 

5-19 

1-01 

•79 

•77 

[10-96] 

[9-41] 

[9-16] 

1-0357 

1-090 

1*030 
18 
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Its  ayenge  oompoBition  is  as  follows : — 

Milk-fat, 

Cftseiii, 

Albamen, 

Peptonei, 

Milk-sugar, 

Mineral  oonstitae&ta. 

Water, 

Total  soUds,         ....         12-46 

SoUds  not  f at,      ....  8*26 


Fweent 

4*20 

3O0 

-62 

•08 

4<X) 

■56 

87M 


§  127.  MUk  of  the  Mare, — The  milk  of  the  mare  closely  re- 
sembles in  its  constituents  the  milk  of  the  cow  :  the  casein,  the 
sugar,  and  the  fat  being  verj  similar,  if  not  identical.  M.  J. 
Duval*  asserts  that  he  has  discovered  in  the  milk  of  the  mare 
a  new  acid,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  equinic,  and 
which  crystallises  in  groups  of  little  needles ;  it  is  not  volatile 
without  decomposition,  in  odour  fragrant.  It  is  combined  with 
a  base  volatilised  by  heat,  which  the  author  considers  a  base  of 
the  ammonia  type.  Its  reactions  with  silver  nitrate,  ferric 
chloride  and  auric  chloride  distinguish  it  from  hippuric  acid. 
Ko  analyses  are,  however,  given. 

The  mean  composition  of  mare's  milk  is  as  follows : — 

Per  cent 

Milk-fat, 2-50 

Casein, 219 

Albumen, '42 

Peptones, -09 

Sugar, 6-50 

Mineral  constituents, *G0 

Water, 88*80 

Total  solids,         ....  11-2 

fiolids  not  fat,      ....  8'7 


*  Camptea  Bendus,  t.  82,  419,  1876. 
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MILK  OP  OTHER  MAMMALS ;  LACTESCENT  PRODUCTS  OF 

BIRDS  AND  PLANTS. 

The  following  Notes  on  the  Composition  of  the  Milk  of  other 
Mammals,  &c,  may  be  found  useful  for  comparative  purposes. 

§  128.  MUk  qf  the  Sheep. — Sheeps*  milk  *  is  remarkable  for  its  high  spedfio 
gravity,  aod  the  large  amount  of  solid  matter  which  it  contains  ;  the  specific 
gravity  ranges  from  1038  to  1041,  and  the  total  solids  may  rise  as  high  as 
19  per  cent.    The  average  composition  is  as  follows : — 

Percent 

Milk-fat, 5-30 

Casein, 610 

Albumen, 1*00 

Peptones, 0*13 

Milk-sugar, 4*20 

Ash 1*00 

Water, 8227 

Total  solids,       ....         1773 
Solids  not  iat,     ....        12*43 

The  casein  behaves  similarly  to  the  casein  of  cows'  milk,  and  s^arates 
easily  by  dilution,  acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  &c.  (see  p.  282).  The  fat 
yields  5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  butyric  acid,  and  is  probably  of  similar 
composition  to  the  milk-fat  from  cows'  milk. 

§  129.  The  Milk  qf  the  Camel. — Chatin  has  analysed  the  milk  of  the  cameL 
Hedescribesf  it  as  perfectly  white  in  colour,  and  possessing  globules  smaller 
but  more  numerous  than  those  in  cows'  milk,  the  diameter  being  on  an 
average  one-half.  Specific  gravity,  1  '042.  It  appears  to  be  rather  richer  in 
mUk- sugar  and  casein  than  cows'  milk.  Dragendorffl  has  also  analysed 
camels'  milk,  and  gives  the  following  figures: — 

Percent. 

Albuminoids, 3*84 

Fat, 2-90 

Milk-sugar, .  5*66 

Ash, *66 

Water, 86*94 

§  130.  MUk  of  the  Llama. — Doy^f  has  analysed  the  milk  of  the  llama. 
The  mean  of  his  three  analyses  is  as  follows  : — 

Percent 

Milk-fat, 3*15 

Albuminoids, '90 

Milk-sugar, 5*60 

Ash, *80 

Water, 89*55 

§  131.  MVEk  of  the  HippopotamuB. — There  are  few  opportunities  of  analysing 

*  An  analysis,  by  Voelcker,  of  rich  samples  of  ewes'  milk  shows  that  the 
fat  may  attain  12*78  per  cent.     Bied.  Centr.,  1881,  858. 

t  Sur  le  Lait  de  la  Chamelle  k  deux  Bosses,  par  M.  Chatin.  Journal  de 
Pharmade  et  Cfiemie,  t.  i.,  4  ser.,  p.  264. 

t  ^eU./.  Cfiemie,  1865,  a.  735.         |  Ann.  de  Vlwa.  Agrom.  1852,  p.  251. 
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the  milk  of  ibis  enormous  animal,  as  it  is  fierce  when  it  suckles  its  offspring. 
A  samjile  of  the  milk  was,  however,  investigated  by  Gunnini;.*  He  descnbea  it 
OS  of  an  acid  reaction,  and  under  the  microscope  showing  larger  globules 
than  that  of  other  animals.  The  young  hippopotamus  sucks  under  water, 
and  can  remain  there  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  adult  animal  Tbe 
secretion  of  milk  is  excessive  in  quantity,  and  escapes  from  tbe  distended 
teats  in  streams,  which  make  the  water  around  the  animal  quite  opaqae. 
Its  general  composition  appears  to  be  as  follows : — 

Percent 

Milk-fiit, 4-51 

Milk-sugar,  with  a  small  portion  of  albuminoid 

substance, 4'40 

Salts, 11 

Water, 90*98 

§  132.  Milk  of  Ute  Sow. — ^The  mean  of  eight  analyses  collected  by  Ki>nigt 
of  sow*8  milk,  is  as  follows : — 

Per  cent 

Milk-fat, 4  55 

Albuminoids,       .......  7*23 

Milk-sugar, 3' 13 

Ash, 1*05 

Water, 8404 

Total  soUds, 16-96 

Solids  not  fat 11*41 

There  are  also  two  analyses  of  the  milk  of  a  sow  investigated  by  Filhol 
and  Joly ;  the  animal  was  fed  on  horse-flesh,  a  diet  far  from  natural ;  under 
this  diet  was  secreted  a  highly  albuminous  fluid,  containing  but  little 

sugar.    Specific  gravity  1*044. 

Per  cent. 

Albumen, 12*89  21*0 

Fat, 6-6  5*4 

Sugar, 0*5  1*2 

Extractives  and  salts,    ....          3*01  4*3 

Water, 77*0  68*1 

ToUl  solids,  ....        23-0  31*9 

SoUdsnotfat,        ....        16*4  26*5 

§  133.  Milk  of  the  BiicL— The  milk  of  the  bitch  is  highly  charged  with 
albuminous  solids,  and  is  of  a  specific  gravity  ranging  from  1  "034  to  1  "036.  It 
has  been  investigated  bv  Simou,  Dumas,  Filhol  and  Joly,  Talmatescheflf, 
Bensch,  Scubotin,  and  others,  with  the  following  mean  results  :  — 

Per  cent, 

Milk-fat, 9*57 

Casein,         .••••...  5'oli 

Albumen, 4*38 

Milk-sugar, 3*19 

Asn,     ..*•••...  */w 

Water, 76*(i0 

Total  solids 23  40 

SoUdsnotfat, 13*83 

*  OazeUa  Chim,  Itallana,  1871,  p.  255. 
f  Op.  cil. 
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§  134.  Milk  of  the  Cat — The  milk  of  the  carnivora  generally  has  the  pecu- 
lutrity  of  having  the  milk-sugar  almost  entirely  replaced  by  lactic  acid,  and 
hence  the  milk  mvariably  possesses  an  acid  reaction.  An  analysis  of  the 
milk  of  a  cat  by  Commaille  is  as  follows.  The  milk  was  taken  twenty -foar 
Lours  after  kittening  ;  it  was  feebly  acid  : — 

Per  cent 

Milkfat, ;^333 

Casein, 3' 117 

Albumen, 5*9J4 

Lacto-proteine, *4l)7 

Lactose  and  organic  acids, 4*911 

Ash, -585 

Water 81 '023 

Total  solids 18-.377 

Solids  not  fat, 15*044 

Tlie  *4C7  would  correspond  to  about  "25  of  peptone. 

§  1.^.  Milk-like  Secretions  of  Birds  and  Plants.— It  is  usually  held  that 
mammals  alone  secrete  milk,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain ;  for  during 
the  latter  portion  of  the  incubation-period,  as  well  as  more  profusely  for  a 
little  while  after  the  young  birds  are  hatched,  the  pigeon  secretes  a  nutritious 
albuminous  fluid  in  her  crop,  which  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  the  young  birds.  According  to  Lecomte's  analysis  this  secretion 
contains, 

Casein  and  salts, 23*23 

Fat ll)-47 

Water, GG*30 

Such  milk-like  secretions  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  internal 
mucous  membranes  of  birds.  Jonge*  has  made  a  most  valuable  research  on 
the  secretion  of  the  glands  known  to  anatomists  as  Giandtdit  uropyyit, 
situated  at  the  tail  oi  the  common  goose.  The  secretion  was  obtained  in 
safticient  quantity  for  a  com])lete  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  and 
although  toe  analysis  was  not  quite  so  complete  as  if  a  larger  quantity  had 
lieen  obtainable,  it  fairly  shows  that  there  is  a  considerable  analogy  between 
milk  and  this  secretion,  the  most  marked  difference  bein$r  that  no  trace  of 
milk-sugar  could  be  found.     The  analyses  of  two  samples  were  as  follows : — 

1.  2. 

Totol  solids,    .        .        .  391-91  415*34 

Water,    ....  608*07  ;84(J0 

Albumen  and  nuclein,     .         179-66  127*63 

Compounds    insoluble  in 

absolute  ether,     .        .         186*77  247*08 

Alcoholic  extract    .         .  10*9rt  18*31 

Water  extract,        .        .  7  53  11*31 

Ash  707  i^^^-       -^'^M   11-07   JS°^-      "^'^l 

^***'        ....  ^"'  jlnsol.    3*36$    "^'    jlnsoL3*36 

•  *'  Ueber  das  Secret  der  Talgdrusen  der  Vogel  und  sein  VerhUltniss  zn 
den  fetthalti^n  Hautsecreten  der  Saugthiere,  insbesondere  der  Milch," 
Von  D.  de  Jonge.  Zeitschrtjt  fUr  physiol.  Chtmie,  Von  F.  Hoppe-Seyler. 
Strasburg,  1879. 
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In  ether  eaOrciet, 

1 

2 

Cet^l-alcohol, 

74*23 

104-02 

Oleic  acid. 

6-48 

••• 

Lower  acids,   . 

3-73 

14-84 

Lecithin, 

2-33 

■  •  ■ 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  nnmbera  of  treeb  or  plants  yield  a  white  fatty 
Becretion,  popularly  called  milk,  though,  as  a  rule,  such  fluids  have  no  right 
to  this  title,  being  totally  different  in  composition  and  properties.  A 
very  remarkable  exception  to  this  assertion  is,  however,  met  with  in  the 
**  milk  tree  "  {Brosimum  galaclodendron),  to  be  found  in  Central  America. 

This  tree,  on  incision,  yields  an  abundance  of  a  thickish  feebly  acid  fluid, 
coagulating  on  exposure  to  the  air.  M.  Boussingault  has  recently  analysed 
this  juice,  and  considers  it  perfectly  analogous  to  ordinary  milk,  since  it 
contains  a  fatty  principle,  an  albuminous  principle,  a  sugar,  and  phosphatea. 
The  exact  composition  of  these  different  matters  has,  however,  not 
determined.     Boussingault's  general  analysis  is  as  follows  : — 

Fatty  saponifiable  matters 35*2 

Sugar,  and  substances  analogous,  .        .        .  2*8 

Casein,  albumen, 1*7 

Earths,  alkalies,  phosphates,           ...  '5 

Substances  not  estimated,      .         .        .        .  1  *8 

Water, 58*0 

This  milk  is  used  largely  as  a  food  in  the  regions  where  the  tree  growa. 


ABNORMAL  MILKS. 

§  136.  Milk  which  deviates  from  the  natural  secretion,  the 
animal  suffering  from  no  disease,  and  milk  secreted  under 
unnatural  conditions,  may  be  conveniently  classed  as  "abnor- 
mal." (Milk  derived  from  the  unhealthy  will  be  considered 
in  another  section.)  lustances  of  fiealthy  cows  giving  milk  dif- 
fering essentially  from  ordinary  milk  are  very  few.  One  such, 
however,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Pattinson,  who  analysed  the  milk  of 
a  roan  cow,  which  only  gave  2  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  and 
yielded  no  less  than  4  grms.  per  litre  of  common  salt.  The 
animal  is  stated  to  have  been  in  good  health.  Instances  of 
marked  deviations  from  the  ordinary  standard  are  to  be  found 
in  77ie  Analyst  of  Jan.  1,  1893. 

The  newly-born  human  infant  almost  constantly  secretes  a  fluid  in  the 
mammsB,  and  adult  males  have  not  only  secreted  milk,  but  that  in  abtm. 
dance  enough  to  suckle.  Females  also,  both  human  and  animal,  occasionally 
secrete  milk  without  having  been  previously  pregnant.  With  regard  to  the 
milk  secreted  by  infants,  there  is  some  doubt  about  its  real  nature.  Kolliker 
does  not  view  it  as  a  true  milk,  but  considers  its  appearance  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  mammary  glands.  Siuety,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  ana> 
tomical  grounds,  considers  it  a  true  lacteal  secretion.  It  probably  is  a  eort 
of  imperfect  milk  loaded  with  leucocytes,  and  this  is  the  more  likely,  as 
Billara  ( TraitS  des  Maladies  des  Enfanta  nouveau  n^«,  3me  edition,  1837,  p. 
717)  notices  that  it  frequently  ends  in  abscess. 

Schlossberger  gives  an  imperfect  quantitative  analysis  of  a  sample   of 
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milk,*  obtained  by  squeezing  the  breasts  of  a  newly-born  infant — ^a  nude. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  about  a  drachm  was  obtained.    The  followijig 

-was  the  result  of  the  analysis  :  — 

Per  cent 

Water, 96-76 

Fat, -82 

Ash, -05 

Casein,  sugar,  and  extractives,    .        .        .  2*83 

Sugar  reaction  strong. 

The  most  complete  analysis  we  yet  possess  of  such  mUk  is  one  by  Y. 
Oesner,  which  is  given  in  the  followmg  table  with  other  less  perfect 
analyses: — 

Milk-fat, 
Casein,     . 
Albumen, 
Milk-sugar, 
Ash, 

Water,    . 
Total  solids, 

Joly  and  Filhol  have  recorded  the  case  of  an  old  lady,  75  years  of  age,  who 
snckled  successfully  her  grandchild.  ||  Similar  instances  have  been  recorded 
in  do^,  and  we  fortunately  possess  one  or  two  analyses  which  show  that  the 
fluid  IS  certainly  milk.  Thus  Filhol  and  JoUy  give  the  following  analysis  of 
the  milk  derived  from  a  bitch  which  had  no  connection  with  a  male  : — 

Specific  gravity, 1*069 

Total  solids, 29-00 

Fat,     .        . 2-20 

Sugar, '32 

Albumen, 23-20 

The  ash,  on  analysis,  gave  the  following  percentages  in  100  parts  : — 

Chloride  of  sodium, 65-10 

Chloride  of  potassium,         .        .                .  3*88 

Calcic  phosphate, 27-75 

Sodic  phosphate, 1-40 

Sodic  carbonate,           .        .        .        .        .  1  '87 

Traces  of  magnesic  and  other  phosphates. 

Men  before  now  have  suckled  children.  HumboldtlT  relates  the  case  of 
Francisco  Lozano,  whom  he  saw,  and  whose  case  he  carefully  investigated ; 
and  it  appears  established  that  this  man  did  secrete  from  his  breasts  a 
nutrient  nuid  on  which  his  infemt  son  lived  for  many  months,  it  is  said, 
indeed,  a  whole  year.  The  curious  in  such  matters  may  consult  the  refer- 
ences given  in  the  footnote  for  additional  cases.  ** 

*  Untersuchung  der  sogenannte  Hexeimiilch,  J.  Schlossberger,  Anncdeti 
der  Chemte  «.  Phurmacie,  b.  87,  1852. 

t  Jahrb./.  KinderkrankheiUn,  N.  F\,  Bd.  ix.,  §160. 

X  Schlossberger  u.  Hauff,  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,,  Bd.  xcvj.,  p.  68. 

i  Gabler  u.  Quevenne,  op  cit. 

II  "Recherches  sur  le  Lait,"  iiL,  Bruxelles,  1856. 

IT  Humboldt:  *'  Voyage  aux  Regions  Equinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Continent." 

**  Robert,  Bishop  of  Cork  :  Letter  concerning  a  Man  who  gave  Suck  to  a 
Child,  PhU,  Trans,,  1741,  No.  461,  t,  xli.,  p. 813.     Franklyn:  "Narrative 
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TnntancM  have  also  been  known  of  a  like  kind  among  animals.  SchloM- 
ber^r  has  analysed  the  milk  derived  from  a  he-goat  {AnmUen  der  Chemie 
tc.  Pharmacies  1844)  : 

Milk-fat, 26*50 

Casein,  with  salts  soluble  in  alcohol,  9*60 

Sugar,  with  salts  soluble  in  alcohol,     .  2*60 

The  ash  was  '782  per  cent — viz.,  *325  soluble  in  water,  *457  insoluble. 
Occasionally  the  female  mammae  after  confinement  have  continued  to  yield 
milk,  although  the  in£Mit  has  either  been  dead  or  nourished  otherwise. 
In  such  cases  the  milk  deviates  from  its  normal  composition,  and  is,  for  the 
most  part,  highly  albuminous.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  recorded  by  Filholsnd 
Joly,*  three  analyses  of  the  milk  were  made  as  follows,  at  different  dates^ 
about  a  week  apart : — 

1.  2.  3. 

Specific  gravity,    .        •        .  1*039  1*025  1*023 

Total  residue,        .        .        .21*50  18*30  18-63 

Milk.&t,       ....  5-00  615  780 

Sugar, 2*19  1*27  3*50 

Albumen,      .        .        .        .  12*96  900  5^ 

Extractives  and  salts,   .        .  1*35  1*88  1*68 

Water.          ....  78*50  81*70  81*37 
Casein  was  entirely  absent 

The  composition  of  the  ash  was  as  follows : — 

Per  cent 

Chloride  of  sodium, 73*10 

Chloride  of  potassium,       ......  traces. 

Calcic  phosphate,       . 23*40 

Sodic  phosphate,        . '80 

Sodic  carbonate, 1  '89 

Magnesic  and  ferric  phosphates,         ....  '81 


GENERAL  EXAMINATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  MILK. 

§  137.  The  general  examination  and  analysis  of  milk  may  be 
conveniently  treated  of  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Microscopical  and  biological  examination  of  milk. 
II.  Analytical  processes,  more  particularly  for  the  purposes  of 
the  food-anal vst. 
A.  General  analysis  of  milk, 
(a.)  Specific  gravity. 
(6.)  Total  solids, 
(c.)  Extraction  of  milk-fat. 
{d.)  Extraction  of  milk-sugar. 
{e,)  Albuminoids  and  ash. 

of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,"  1819,  p.  157.     Cobbold : 
Milk  from  the  Male  Mamma,  Monthly  Journal  of  Med,   Science^   1854; 
t.  xviii.,  p.  271.     Morgagni:   Adversaria  Anatomica  Omnia  (K.  Animad- 
versio,  i.,  p.  3). 
*  Comptes  Jiendus,  t.  xxxvi.,  p.  571.     1853. 
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B.  Various  methods  proposed  for  extracting  the  miik-fat. 
(a.)  Addition  of  sand,  or  sulphate  of  lime  or  other 

powder;  (b.)  Adam's  method;  (c.)  Estimation  of 
inilk-fat  by  centrifugal  machines;  (d.)  Soxhlet's 
process;  (e.)  The  Werner-Schmidt  process  of 
fat  estimation. 

C.  Various  other  methods  of  milk  analysis. 
(1.)  Drying  in  a  vacuum. 

(2.)  Direct  determination  of  the  water. 

(3.)  Absorption  of  water  by  dehydrating  agents. 

(4.)  Kitthausen's  copper  process. 

(5.)  MUller's  process. 

(6.)  Clausnizer  and  A.  Mayer's  process. 
III.  Special  details  as  to  the  more  exhaustive  and  scientific 
analysis  of  milk. 

(1.)  Analysis  of  the  milk-fat,  and  examination  of  the 
ethereal  extract. 

(2.)  Extraction  of  the  milk-sugar. 

(3.)  The  ash. 

(4.)  Estimation  of  albumen. 

(5.)  Isolation  of  galactin. 

(6.)  Estimation  of  the  nitrogen  of  milk. 

(7.)  Isolation  of  the  principles  precipitated  by  tannin. 

(8.)  Estimation  of  urea. 

(9.)  Estimation  of  alcohol. 
(10.)  Volatile  acids. 
(11.)  Estimation   of  the   total   acidity  of  milk,    and 

estimation  of  lactic  acid. 
(12.)  Detection  of  metals  in  milk. 
(13.)  Detection  of  nitrates  in  milk. 

L  Microscopical  and  Biological  Examination  op  Milk. 

§  138.  A  mere  chemical  analysis  is  incomplete  and  insufficient 
in  itself,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  preceded  or  supplemented  by 
a  careful  and  painstaking  microscopical  examination.  Normal 
milk,  viewed  under  the  microscope,  presents  for  the  most  part  a 
multitude  of  fat  globules  floating  in  a  clear  fluid.  The  globules  of 
human  milk  measure  in  diameter  from  '002  to  '005  mm.;  those 
in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  from  -00062  to  -00039  inch  [-0016  to  01 
mm.]  These  fat  globules  are  of  two  kinds.  By  far  the  most 
numerous  are  evidently  drops  of  fluid  fat;  but  there  are  occasion- 
ally to  be  seen  othei-s  which  would  appear  to  consist  of  solid  fat, 
for  they  are  rougher  on  the  surface,  and  less  soluble  in  ether, 
characteristics  which  they  lose  on  warming,  becoming  like  liquid-fat 
globules.  In  human  milk,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  cows'  milk, 
there  are  also  as  normal  constituents,  but  in  sparse  quantity — 
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(1.)  Fatty  drops  having  a  half  moon-shaped,  finelj  granular 
substance ; 

(2.)  Clear   cells   enclosing  one  or  two  fatty  drops,  and  an 
eccentric  nucleus ; 

(3.)  Hound  clear  bodies,  easily  coloured  by  eosin  and  picro- 
oarmine.     These  last  Heidenhain  considers  to  be  free  nuclei.* 

In  the  colostrum,  or  milk  drawn  the  first  few  days  after 
parturition,  there  are  present  other  elements — viz.,  the  so- 
called  "colostrum  cells."  Some  of  these  consist  of  a  number  of 
small  and  large  fat  globules,  held  together  by  a  hyaline  tissue  or 
membi-ane,  swelling  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  or  alkalies, 
and  only  slowly  coloured  by  aniline  red.  There  are  other 
granular  cells  coloured  at  once  by  the  same  reagent.  If  the  milk 
is  taken  fresh  and  warm,  and  a  minute  drop  examined  on  a 
Strecker's  warm  stage,t  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  38*,  the 
corpuscles  will  exhibit  amoeboid  movements,  perfectly  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  white  corpuscles  of  the* 
blood.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  colostrum  cells 
are  no  other  than  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  infiltrated 
with  milk-fat,  for  Heidenhain,  having  injected  into  the  dorsal 
lymph  vessel  of  the  frog  a  cc.  of  fresh  milk,  after  48  hours  found 
the  white  corpuscles  loaded  with  milk-fat,  and  in  no  respect  dis- 
tinguishable from  colostrum  cells.  When  the  milk  has  undergone 
any  fermentation,  the  lactic  ferment  itself  may  be  identified, 
and  little  lumps  of  casein  may  be  seen.  These  are  mostly 
irregular  and  amorphous,  but  sometimes  they  have  the  appearance 
of  flattened  cylinders,  and  other  shapes.  In  abnormal  milk  may 
be  detected  pus  or  blood,  or  sometimes  both.  If  the  pus  is 
derived  from  infiammatioDS  within  the  mammse,  and  has  been 
mixed  with  the  milk  before  milking,  the  pus  cells  become 
infiltrated  with  milk-fat,  and  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
colostrum  granules;  but  if  derived  from  ulcers  on  the  teats,  they 
have  the  usual  appearance  of  pus  cells.  The  pus  cells,  like  the 
colostrum  cells,  ami  thp  mucus  corpuscles,  are  all  difierent  forms 
of  white  blood-corpuscles  [leucocytes],  and  when  placed  on  the 
warm  stage  exhibit  amoiboid  movements.  Pus  cells,  as  usually 
observed,  are  spheroidal,  granular,  and  colourless,  measuring 
from  about  1-2500  to  l-3000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  treat- 
ment with  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  cells  clear  up,  and  show  two, 
three,  or  four  nuclei.     Blood,  in  small  quantity,  gives  a  pinkish 

*  R.  Heidenhain:  "Handbiich  der  Phyaiologie."  Herausgegeben  von 
Dr.  L.  Hermann.     Leipzig,  18S0. 

t  In  default  of  Strecker's  stage,  a  plate  of  copper,  having  a  central  aper- 
ture and  a  thick  straight  wire,  some  inches  in  length,  may  be  used.  The 
plate  is  kept  at  the  desired  temfterature  through  heating  the  wire  by  means 
of  a  spirit  lamp. 
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colour  to  milk;  if  a  large  amount  be  present,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom 
in  red  flocculent  masses,  which  soon,  from  being  deoxidised  by 
the  milk,  acquire  a  tint  varying  from  a  red  more  or  less  dark,  to 
a  shade  almost  black.  In  small  quantities  reliant;e  must  be 
placed  on  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  blood-discs,  which 
are  wholly  unlike  any  cell  found  in  normal  milk.  The  red  blood- 
discs  of  the  cow  are  like  those  of  the  human  subject — little 
circular,  biconcave,  flattened  discs,  measuring  on  an  average 
1 -4000th  part  of  an  inch.  Human  blood-discs  have  an  average 
diameter  of  l-3500th  inch.  By  the  aid  of  the  micro-spectroscope, 
the  absorption-bands  may  also  be  seen.  These  are,  in  oxidised 
blood,  two  bands  between  D  and  E,  the  one  close  upon  the  red 
being  narrower,  darker,  and  better  defined  than  the  one  nearer 
to  the  green;  with  deoxidised  blood,  only  one  band  is  seen, 
between  D  and  E.  On  treating  the  blood  with  oxygen,  or  shaking 
it  up  with  air,  the  two  bands  re-appear.  In  "bltie"  milks  a 
peculiar  fungus  has  been  discovered,  and  in  the  milk  from 
animals  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  certain  special 
appearances  have  also  been  noted,  which  are  described  in  the 
section  treating  of  this  disease. 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  milk  is  effected  by  culti- 
vating small  quantities  of  milk  in  various  media.  The  BacUlus 
cdi  has  been  found  in  many  milks;  evidence  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  has  been  obtained  by  feeding  guinea  pigs  on  milk  and 
injecting  milk  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  same  animals. 


II. — ^Analytical  Processes  more  Particularly  for  the 
Purposes  of  the  Food-Analyst. 

§  139.  One  of  the  first  accurate  processes  for  the  general 
analysis  of  milk  was  published  in  1853,  by  MM.  Vernois  and 
A.  Becquerel.* 

A  small  quantity  [30  grms.]  was  taken,  dried,  exhausted  with 
ether,  burnt  up  to  an  ash ;  the  sugar  obtained  "ci  saccharimetre" 
from  the  whey,  the  casein  being  first  separated  by  coagulation 
by  acetic  acid,  and  then  estimated  by  difference. 

Mr.  Wanklyn,  by  his  work  on  milk  analysis,!  revived  the 
more  accurate  method  of  using  comparatively  small  quantities 
for  analysis,  thus  avoiding  very  considerable  error,  from  the 
risk  of  large  quantities  decomposing  by  prolonged  heating.  He 
advocated  the  use  of  platinum  dishes,  and  supported  strongly  the 

*  Compter  Bendua,  t.  36,  p.  187,  1853. 

t  *•  Milk- Analysis."    By  J.  A.  Wanklyn.    Lend.  1874. 
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doctrine  of  the  fairly  constant  character  of  the  non-fatty  consti- 
tuents of  milk,  dividing  the  total  milk  solids  into  two  divisions : 
the  one,  "  milk-fat"  the  other,  "  eulida  not  fat." 

Whatever  modifications  have  been  since  introduced  in  the 
methods  for  the  analysis  of  milk,  the  geneml  [irocess  is  still 
on  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr,  Wanklyu. 

A.  General  AnalijsU  of  Milk, 

§  140.  By  the  general  analysis  of  milk  is  meant  merely  sepiira- 
tion  of  the  milk,  by  the  aid  of  solvents,  into  niilk-fat,  solids  not 
fat,  and  ash.  Such  an  analysis  is  the  simplest  quantitative 
exercise  in  [)ractical  chomistry,  and  might  profitably  be  given 
to  student!)  as  an  easy  and  pleasant  task  to  render  them  familiar 
with  ordinary  weighings  and  calculation. 

(a.)  Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  is  first  taken.  This 
may  be  done  with  fair  accuracy  by  an  hydrometer,  and  still  more 
correctly  by  a  Westphall'a  balance,  or  by  a  specific-gravity  bottle. 
Bottles  holding  exactly  50  grms.  of  water  at  15°  may  be  pur- 
chased. The  bottle  is  filled  with  the  milk,  lirst  brought  to  the 
required  temperature,  by  either  cooling  or  heating,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  weighed,  and  the  specific  gravity  obtained  by 
miiltiplying  by  -02  ;  or  if  a  bottle  is  used  which  contains  no 
simple  multiple  of  100  grms.  of  water,  the  ordinary  equation 
may  be  used, — 

Weight  of  water  :  1  000  : :  weight  of  milk  :  specific  gravity. 

Tieth  has  constructed  a  useful  table  (see  Table  Xllla.)  to 
avoid  corrections  for  t«mperature. 

(6.)  Total  Solidg. — The  specific  gravity  having  been  obtained, 
exactly  10  cc.  are  transferred  by  means  of  a  pipette  to  a  plati- 
num dish,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  water-bath,  until 
the  contents  cease  to  lose  weight;  this  usually  takes  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  hours.  It  may  be  pi-oved  by  direct  experi. 
meut,  that  the  results  from  the  tise  of  platinum  are  far  more 
constant  and  more  speedily  obtained  than  those  obtained  by  the 
use  of  porcelain  or  glass  evaporating  dishes.  The  author  has 
invariably  found  that  porcelain  gave  a  higher  I'esult  then  plati- 
num, or,  in  other  words,  porcelain  is  more  favourable  to  the 
milkman.  When  the  residue  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  at  once 
weighed,  and  the  results  expressed  in  percentage  by  weight. 
The  weight  of  the  10  cc.  is  known  from  the  specific  gravity 
already  taken.  Thus,  supposing  a  milk  of  1-032  specific  gravity 
to  give  a  total  residue  from  10  cc.  of  1423  grra.  :  since  the 
specific  gravity  has  shown  that  100  cc.  of  the  milk  weighed 
103-2  grms.,  it  follows  that   10  ca   must  weigh  10-33  gi-ma. 
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Hence,  10-32  grms.  have  yielded  a  residue  of  1*423  grms.,  which 
is  (calcuhiting  only  to  the  first  decimal  place)  137  per  cent. 

(c.)  Extraction  of  Milk-Fat, — On  treating  this  dry  residue  by 
ether,  or  petroleum,  a  further  loss  will  be  perceived  when  the 
ether  is  poured  off,  and  the  fat-free  residue  is  first  dried  and  then 
weighed ;  and  this  loss  represents  approximately  the  milk-fat. 

{fi.)  Extraction  of  tJhe  AlUk-Sugar, — On  now  exhausting  this 
residue'  by  weak  boiling  alcohol,  filtering  the  alcoholic  fluid,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness,  the  milk-sugar,  with  mineral  matters 
dissolved  out  by  the  alcohol,  is  obtained.  This  evaporation  is 
best  effected  in  a  platinum  dish.  On  drying  very  carefully, 
weighing,  and  then  burning  the  sugar  away,  the  ash  is  left,  and 
must  be  weighed  and  subtracted  trom  the  original  residue  of 
milk-sugar  and  ash.  The  amount  of  sugar  is  thus  obtained  with 
fiedr  accuracy,  always  being  a  little  too  high. 

(e.)  Albuminoids  and  Ash, — Lastly,  the  casein,  albumen,  and 
insoluble  ash  lefl  from  these  operations  may  be  carefully  dried  ^ 

and  weighed,  and  then  burnt  to  an  ash.    This  ash,  subtracted  from  p:^ 

the  total  weight,  gives  the  percentage  of  albuminoids,  while  the  <J 

:ish  from  this  operation,  added  to  the  amount  of  ash  from  the  ^      Cj 

sugar  residue,  gives  the  "  total  mineral  constituents."     Thus,  ^ 

in  thia  way,  it  is  quite  possible,  with  care,  to  make  a  fairly  ^      -  - 

satisfactory  general  analysis  of  milk  by  using  only  10  cc.     Ju 
practice,  however,  it  is  found  far  more  convenient  and  accurate  Z? 

to  take  two  or  three  separate  portions  for  the  analysis  :  for  ex-  •"^      ^ 

ample,   10  cc.  for  the  determination  of  "total  solids  '*  and  ash  ;  ^      •,  i 

and  25  cc.  for  the  milk-fat.  jU      a^ 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principles  of  the  proxi-  Cu         • 

mate  analysis  of  a  sample  of  milk.     It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  <J      ^ 

simple  iise  of  heat,  and  the  application  of  solvents,   such  as  ^      S^ 

alcohol  and  ether,  milk  is  divided  into  water,  milk-fat,  milk-  g      O 

sugar,  albuminoids,  and  mineral  matters.     It  is  necessary  now  h 

to  consider  more  in  detail  the  various  processes  which  have  been  4 

proposed  for  effecting,  in  the   most  accurate  and  expeditious 
manner,  this  division. 

B.   Various  Methods  Proposed  for  Extracting  t/ie  Milk-Fat, 

Solvents  for  Fat. — ^The  solvents  for  milk-fat  are  petroleum, 
ether,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  latter  has  some  advantages 
when  acid  milks  are  analysed,  since  it  has  no  solvent  action  on 
the  lactic  acid.  In  quite  fresh  milks,  however,  the  quantity  of 
lactic  acid  is  so  small,  that  ether  may  be  used.  25  to  50  cc.  of 
milk  are  evaporated  in  a  flat  dish  with  constant  stirring  and 
breaking-up  of  the  caseous  films  by  a  glass  rod,  until  the  whole 
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is  reduced  to  a  rather  coarse  graniilar  powder.  This  powder  may 
be  transferred  to  any  simple  apparatus  in  use  for  the  exhaustion 
of  substances  by  volatile  solvents ;  as,  for  example,  Soxhlet's, 
described  at  page  67, — the  results  are  a  little  low. 

(a.)  Addition  of  Sandy  or  >^ulpkcUe  of  Lime^  or  other  Powder. — 
Numerous  experiments  by  EnglisI)  analysts  on  the  extraction  of 
milk- fat  by  solvents  acting  on  dried  milk,  have  fully  proved 
that  the  greatest  accuracy  is  only  obtained  by  subdividing 
minutely  the  dry  milk  solids;  this  may  be  done  either  bj 
mixing  gypsum,  sand  or  powdered  pumice  stone  ;  the  amount  of 
indifferent  material  used  must  be  at  least  equal  in  weight  to  the 
milk  taken,  and  it  is  even  advantageous  to  double  the  quantity, 
for  instance — 20  grms.  of  gypsum  to  10  grms.  of  milk.  The 
material  is  stirred  into  the  milk,  dried,  and  thoroughly  i^ell 
pulverised,  the  powder  being  then  transferred  to  a  Soxhlet's 
apparatus,  and  exhausted  by  solvents  in  the  usual  way. 

(6.)  Adams'  Method  of  JSxlracting  If  ilk-Fat. — The  Society  of 
Analysts  appointed  in  1884  a  committee  to  investigate  the  best 
methods  of  milk  analysis.  The  members  of  the  committee 
analysed  by  different  methods  a  large  number  of  sampler  The 
results  were  of  considerable  interest,  especially  with  regard  to 
extraction  of  the  milk-fat.*  The  committee  clearly  established, 
that  milk  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  ordinary  way  retains  with 
tenacity  a  small  quantity  of  fat,  and  therefore  the  Wanklyn 
method  is  always  a  little  low.  The  results  of  the  Wanklyn 
method  are  better  with  milks  rich  in  fat  than  with  poor  or 
skimmed  milk ;  in  the  latter,  the  longer  the  total  solids  are 
dried,  the  less  are  they  amenable  to  the  influence  of  ether.  By 
finely  dividing  the  milk,  as  for  example  by  mixing  it  into  a 
paste  with  plaster  of  Paris,  drying,  and  then  exhausting  in  a 
Soxhlet,  much  higher  results  were  obtained.  '^  Milks  so  highly 
skimmed  that  they  yielded  nothing  practically  by  Wanklyn's 
method,  give  upwards  of  '6  per  cent,  by  the  plaster  of  Paris 
method  ;*'  but  the  best  results  of  all  were  obtained  by  an 
ingenious  process  invented  by  Dr.  Adams — this  consists  in 
spreading  a  measured  or  weighed  quantity  of  the  milk  by 
capillary  attraction  over  a  small  coil  of  blotting-  or  iilter-paper, 
which  paper  may  have  to  be  specially  prepared  by  exhausting  it 
with  ether.  The  coil  after  having  been  weighed  is  charged  with 
milk,  and  dried  at  100°  for  "  total  solids,"  it  is  then  transferred 
to  a  Soxhlet.  A  convenient  coil  has  been  suggested  by  Messrs. 
Allen  &  Chattaway  f   made  as  follows : — A  strip  of  paper, 


*  Anctlyst,  Jan.,  1886. 
t  Analyst,  April,  1880. 
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21  ins.  X  2 '5  ins.,  is  threaded  down  either  side  by  a  piece  of 
string,  at  the  end  a  loop  is  left  and  knotted ;  the  slip  of  paper 
is  then  rolled  on  a  glass  rod  commencing  at  the  loop  end  of 
the  slip.  When  the  coil  has  been  rolled  as  far  as  the  last  holes 
in  the  paper,  the  two  ends  of  the  strings  are  tied  in  a  knot  as 
close  to  the  paper  as  possible.  A  hole  is  then  made  through  the 
centre  of  the  paper  immediately  under  the  knot,  and  of  sufficient 
size  to  allow  the  knot  to  go  through.  The  winding  of  the  remain- 
ing 3  ins.  of  the  paper  is  then  completed,  and  a  plaited  cap  of 
filtering  paper  placed  over  the  bottom  of  the  coiL*  A  hole 
is  made  through  this  cap,  through  which  is  passed  the  ends  of 
the  string,  and  the  cap  and  coil  are  finally  secured  by  tying  the 
two  ends  of  the  string  round  the  cap.  Special  paper  cut  into 
strips  can  now  be  bought.  t>  cc.  of  the  milk  are  very  gradually 
dropped  on  to  the  coil,  distributing  it  as  evenly  as  possible ;  it 
is  then  dried  and  exhausted  by  ether  in  a  Soxhlet.  Sour  milks, 
which  Dr.  Adams  has  proposed  to  treat  with  ammonia  so  as  to 
liquefy  them,  admit  of  analysis  by  means  of  this  coil  without 
such  addition.  In  the  latter  case  a  quantity  can  be  weighed 
out  in  a  tared  dish,  and  pouring  it  on  to  the  coil,  the  dish  may 
be  rinsed  out  by  the  least  quantity  of  water  possible  j  the  washing 
is  of  course  added  to  the  coil. 

The  general  result  of  the  coil  process  is  that  it  gives  results 
about  *5  per  cent,  higher  than  the  Wanklyn  method,  and  '2  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  plaster  of  Paris  method.  To  meet  the 
obvious  objection  that  the  coil  method  might  perchance  yield 
something  to  ether  other  than  fat,  careful  analyses  were  made 
by  the  committee  of  the  ether-extracts,  both  from  the  plaster  of 
Paris  method,  and  from  the  coil  method ;  but  in  both,  fat,  and 
fat  only,  was  found  to  be  extracted. 

(c.)  J!.'8liinatix)n  of  Milk-Fat  by  Centrifugal  Machines, — One  of 
the  earliest,  "the  lactocrite,"  was  patented  by  Carl  G.  P.  de 
Laval  (1885,  No.  8610).  The  milk-fat  is  separated  from  the 
milk  by  strongly  acidifying  and  rotating  the  milk  in  a  special 
tube  in  a  centrifugal  machine. 

The  tube  is  thus  described  in  the  specification — the  test  vessel 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  silvered  metallic  box  (a),  into  which  a  plug,, 
likewise  silvered,  (b)  fits  accurately.  This  plug  is  turned  and 
bored  hollow  from  the  bottom,  tapering  towards  the  top  into  a 
fine  hole  communicating  with  a  narrow  tube  (c)  fixed  to  the 
plug,  and  either  graduated  or  not  graduated.  This  glass  tube  is 
fixed  upon  the  plug  by  the  nut  (d)  received  into  the  socket  or 

*  Or  the  paper  may  be  simply  coiled,  and  then  completed  by  a  plaited 
filter  cap. 
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bolder  (e)  secured  to  the  plug  and  iurrouading  the  tube,  and 
provided  witli  0|ij)03ite  openings  so  that  the  degi'eea  on  the  tube 
may  be  read,  'J'he  nut  ia  provided  with  a  hole  (j),  so  that  the 
plug  and  tlie  tube  constitute  coDJointljT  a  vesstil  or  cbatmal  opea 
at  both  euds  (Hg.  33). 


Fig.  33. 


The  milk  is  prepared  as  follows: — A.n  equal  volume  o(  milk 
and  u  mixture  of  acetic  and  sulphuric  acids  (SO  vol.  of  glaciul 
acetic  and  1  vol.  cone,  sulplmric  acid)  are  placed  in  a  test  tubs 
provided  with  a  cork,  througli  which  a  tine  glass  tube  (to  allow 
ior  expansion)  is  carried,  anil  the  tube  with  its  contents  is  then 
heated  in  a  water-bath  for  five  or  six  minutes,  the  special  tube 
is  then  chained  and  transferred  to  a  recess  on  a  metallic  disc 
<a:),  previously  brought  by  hot  water  to  the  temperature  of  50°. 
The  disc  is  usually  fitted  with  twelve  such  recesseB,  so  tliut 
12  samples  of  milk  may  be  operated  upon  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  disc  is  rotated  at  a  speed  of  6000  revolutions  per 
minute;  afber  from  three  to  five  minutes  the  milk-fiit  will  have 
risen  in  a  well-defined  layer;  the  reading  is  done  at  once  while 
the  tubes  are  warm.  The  divisions  are  in  tenths,  thus  33-5  is 
equal  to  3'35  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk. 
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The  lactocrite  is  not  mucli  used  now,  its  place  being  taken 
by  various  centrifugal  machines,  the  most  favoured  being  the 
Xieffman  and  Beam  and  the  Lister-Babcock.  The  disc  in  these 
does  not  require  to  be  kept  specially  warm,  the  casein  is  brought 
into  solution  by  strong  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and 
the  separation  of  the  fat  aided  by  a  certain  proportion  of  amyl 
alcohol.  There  are  printed  directions  supplied  by  the  makers 
of  each  instrument. 

TABLE  XIIB. 


Comparison  of  Centrifugal  Determinations  of 
Milk-Fat  with  Adams'  Processes. 
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(d.)  Soxhkt't  Process. — F.  BoxUet*  is  the  author  of  a  very 

ingenious  process  of  milk  analysis.     This  ]>rocesB  is  based  on  the 

&ct,  that  if  a  meaaiired  qnantitj'  nf  milk,  alkalised  by  caustic 

potash,  be  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  ether  fully  extracts  the 
'   milk-fat,  and,  on  standing,  collects  in  a   clear  layer.     A  small, 

quit«  constant,  proportion  of  ether  remains  in  solution  in  the 

milk,  without  retaining  any  of  the  fat,  and  without  affecting  the 

result.     The  amount  of  the  &t  dissolved  in  the  ether  may  he 

determined  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ether  ;  the  higher  the 

«>ecitic  gravity  the  greater   the   proportion  of  milk-fat.     The 

details  of  Soxhlet's  method  are  as  folIowB  : 
The   apparatus   figured 

(see  fig.  34)  is  used.     C  is 

ameaauring  flask  of  300  cc 

capacity,  provided  with  a 

doubly    perforated    cork, 

and  connected,  on  the  one 

hand,  with  the  caoutchouc 

elastic  bulbsfigured, which 

are  furnished  with  suitable 

Talvea,  and,  on  the  other, 

irith  the  tube   D,  which 

is  provided  with  a  water- 
jacket     This  tube  carries 

an  areometer,    E,  which 

bears  a  delicate  scale  of 

from  -766  to  -743,  and  it 

has  also   a  thermometer, 

divided  into  thirds  of  a 

degree.     200  cc.  of  milk 

are   measured    by  means 

of  a  pipette,  and  run  into 

the  flask  ;  10  cc  of  potash 

and  60  cc.  of  ether,  which 

has   been  saturated  with 
.    water  at    from    16'-5    to 

18°-5,  are  then  added,  and 

the  whole  shaken   up  in  Rg.  34. 

the  properly  closed  flask 

for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     The  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  repose  itntil 

the  ether  rises  ia  a  clear  layer  to  the  surface.    By  gently  working 

the  caoutchouc  bulbs,  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  the  fat-laden  ether 

may  now  be  blown  up  into  the  tube  D,  to  float  the  areometer. 

•  Zfittchri/t dtr Laitd%eirth*ek.-Ver.  Bayem.     1880, 
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(It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  tube  going  through  the  perfo- 
rated cork  of  C,  is  so  arranged  as  to  dip  well  into  the  ether,  but 
does  not  touch  the  surface  of  the  milk.)  The  areometer  must  float 
freely,  and  for  this  purpose  there  are  little  prominences  on  the 
inside  of  D,  about  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
instrument  from  adhering  to  the  side.  When  sufficient  ether 
has  thus  been  blown  up,  it  is  retained  by  a  pinch-cock,  and  a 
cork  is  fitted  into  the  tube  D,  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation. 
The  water  in  the  jacket  must  be  of  any  temperature  between 
16°'5  and  18® -5.  The  specific  gravity  once  in  this  way  obtained, 
aiid  the  temperature  of  the  areometer  noted,  the  content  in  fat 
of  the  milk  is  determined  by  the  annexed  table  (p.  276). 

If  the  temperature  is  exactly  17° '5,  then  no  correction  is 
required;  but  if  it  is  above  that  temperature,  for  every  degree, 
a  degree  must  be  added  to  the  gravity ;  if  below,  for  every 
degree,  a  degree  must  be  subtracted.  Thus,  supposing  the  areo- 
meter marks  58*9  at  16^*8,  then,  as  the  difference  between  16^*8 
and  17^* -5  is  -7,  subtract  -7  from  58*9,  equalling  58-2  ;  or  if  the 
observation  be  47*6  at  18**  "4,  then  the  corrected  value  is  48*5 
(ie.,  specific  gravity  -74850). 

Afberwards  the  ether  is  allowed  to  run  back  into  the  flask, 
and  D  is  washed  out  with  a  little  ether.  The  author  thinks 
that  the  apparatus  might  be  improved  by  adapting  the  prin- 
ciples used  in  the  tube  figured  at  p.  69,  and  floating  the  ether 
layer  by  means  of  mercury. 

(e.)  The  Werner-Schmidt  method  of  fat  estimation*  gives  accurate 
results.  A  test  tube  of  50  cc.  capacity  is  calibrated  in  cubic 
centimetres  and  tenths;  into  it  are  placed  10  cc.  of  milk,  or  a 
weighed  quantity  (say  5  grms.)  of  cream,  10  cc.  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  added,  and  the  whole  boiled,  with  shaking  until  the 
liquid  forms  a  dark  brown  solution.  The  tube,  with  its  contents, 
is  rapidly  cooled  by  placing  it  in  cold  water ;  a  known  volume 
of  ether  is  added  by  filling  it  up  to  one  of  the  divisions,  some 
25  to  30  cc.  of  ether  being  necessary.  The  contents  are  now 
vigorously  shaken  for  half  a  minute,  and  the  tube  is  aHowed  to 
stand  for  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  layer  of 
ether  is  carefully  read,  and  an  aliquot  part  pipetted  off*,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  weighed. 

0.   Various  other  Metlioda  of  MUk  Analysis. 

§  141.  There  are  other  methods  of  analysing  milk  : — 
(1.)  Drying  in  a  Vacuum. — The  author  finds  that  by  putting 
5  cc.  of  milk  in  a  small  strong  flask,  and  connecting  this  flask  with 
a  second  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and,  lastly,  attaching 
the  two  flasks  to  a  Lane-Fox  mercury  pump,  the  milk  solids 
may  be  boiled,  and  the  water  expelled  otf*  at  a  temperature  of 

•  ZexUchrift  /.  analytisehe  C/tem.,  vol.  xxvii. ;  see  also  A.  W.  Stokes,  in 
Analifst,  Feb.,  1889. 
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TABLE  XIV.— Correction  of  Specific  Gravity  of  tU 
Ethereal  Solution  of  Fat  (pp.  274,  275). 
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N.B.— The  Dumbere  io  the  specific  gravity  column  correspond  to  those 
on  the  areometer  scale,  the  number  7  being  omitted  ou  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  stem  of  the  instrument ;  thus  46  really  means  '7460,  and 
80  on  with  the  rest. 
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about  40°.  The  solids  are  perfectly  dry  in  about  one  hour  and 
a  quarter.  It  was  noticed  in  some  test-experiments  that  in  all 
cases  the  dry  solids  obtained  in  this  way  were  about  -5  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  weight  of  dry  solids  in  the  water-bath — &  proof 
that  in  all  cases  drying  in  the  ordinary  way  entails  loss.  After 
the  dry  solids  have  been  deprived  of  fat  by  ether  or  petroleum, 
the  albumen  and  sugar  may  be  dissolved  out  by  cold  water  to 
which  acetic  acid  has  been  added.  On  precipitation  of  the 
albumen  by  boiling,  the  latter  may  be  collected  on  a  weighed 
filter,  dried,  and  weighed.  On  evaporation  of  the  filtrate,  the 
soluble  ash,  the  milk-sugar,  and  the  bodies  described  at  p.  248 
are  lefb ;  on  ignition,  the  difference  of  weight  before  and  after 
gives  very  nearly  the  amount  of  sugar.  Lastly,  the  casein  and 
insoluble  ash  are  obtained  from  the  portion  of  original  milk 
insoluble  in  cold  water. 

(2.)  Direct  Determination  of  tlie  Water. — In  most  analyses  the 
water  is  inferred  from  the  loss  ;  it  may,  however,  occasionally  be 
necessary  to  estimate  it  directly.  This  can  be  readily  done  as 
follows:— 5  cc.  of  milk  are  placed  in  a  small  flask;  a  piece  of 
tubing  is  sealed  at  one  end,  and  graduated  into  cc/s;  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  mark  it  at  4*5  and  at  5-5,  graduating 
it,  between  these  numbers,  into  lOths.  The  tube  is  now  bent 
twice  at  right  angles,  and  connected  by  a  caoutchouc  cork  to  the 
flask ;  another  narrow  tube  goes  to  the  mercury  pump ;  the 
flask  is  now  exhausted  of  air ;  and  by  applying  a  flame  to  the 
connecting  tube,  the  tube  is  drawn  out  and  sealed.  By  now 
plunging  the  limb  of  the  graduated  sealed  tube  into  ice  and  salt, 
and  gently  warming  the  flask,  the  milk  boils,  the  water  is  all 
condensed  in  the  limb,  and  the  amount  can  be  seen  by  simple 
inspection.  A  somewhat  similar  method  of  analysing  milk,  by  a 
special  apparatus,  has  been  patented  in  Germany,  by  J.  Petri 
and  £•  Muencke.* 

(3.)  Absorption  of  Water  by  Deliydrating  Agents, — Another 
method  for  the  general  analysis  of  milk  consists  in  adding  an 
excess  of  anhydrous  gypsum  to  the  milk,  which  very  rapidly 
extracts  the  water ;  the  powder  can  then  be  exhausted  by  ether, 
and  the  fat  estimated,  while,  similarly,  the  sugar  may  be  dis- 
solved out  by  alcohol.  This  method  for  the  purpose  of  estimation 
of  fat  and  sugar  is  most  decidedly  i*apid  and  convenient. 

(4.)  RiUhauserCs  Copper  Process, — Ritthausent  dilutes  milk  to 
twenty  times  its  volume,  and  adds  a  solution  of  copper  acetate, 

♦  Deuistchf.  PcUentselirift,  No.  7477. 

+  "  Neae  Methode  zur  Analyse  der  Milch,"  and  **  Ueber  ein  vom  Milch- 
Zncker  verschiedenes  Kohlenhydrate  in  der  Kuhmilch,"  von  H.  Ritthausen, 
Journal  fur  Prak.  Ckemie,  15,  p.  329,  1877. 
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10  cc.  =  -0095  CuO  [or  copper  sulphate,  10  cc.  =  -2  CuO].  A 
sufficient  solution  of  KHO  or  NaHO  must  also  be  added,  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  basic  salt  On  filtration,  a  filtrate 
separates  containing  no  copper,  and  may  be  used  for  the  esti- 
mation of  sugar  by  Fehling*s  solution ;  the  precipitate  is  dried 
and  exhausted  of  fat,  and  ultimately  ignited.  This  method 
has  not  come  into  general  use,  but  in  certain  cases  it  has 
adyantages. 

(5.)  MuUefi's  Process. — Alexander  Miiller*  is  the  author  of  a 
method  of  milk  analysis  which  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  what  way  it  is  superior  to  other  processes  more  used,  either 
in  precision  or  accuracy.     He  uses  small  fiasks,  the  weight  of 
which  must   not   exceed   25  grms.,   which  will  hold  when  full 
about  60  to  65  cc.     In  one  of  these  small  flasks  6  cc.  of  the  milk 
are  put  and  weighed ;  exactly  50  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  1  volume 
absolute  alcohol  and  3  volumes  ether  are  now  added,  with  special 
precautions  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation.     The  solvent  is 
allowed  to  act  for  twenty-four  hours.     The  precipitate  by  this 
time  has  separated  completely,  and  it  is  possible  to  isolate  the 
alcohol-ether  contents  without  filtration.     The  next  process  is 
to  obtain  exactly  50  ca  of  the  liquid  without  loss  and  without 
the  precipitate.     This  is   efiected   by  connecting  the  digestion 
flask  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  with  a  flask  which  is  marked  for 
50  cc.  on  the  neck.     This  last  flask  has  a  double  bored  cork,  one 
carrying  the  connecting  tube,  the  other  a  tube  for  the  purposes 
of  suction;  and  the  ether-alcohol  is  carefully  sucked  over  to 
the  mark,  gently  inclining  the  digestion  flask,  &c.     Lest  the 
incoming  air  should  carry  away  any  of  the  alcohol-ether,  it  (the 
air)  is  made  to  pass  first  through  a  few  cc.  of  ether  in  a  third 
flask.     The  50  cc.  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  contain  fat, 
with  a  little  milk-sugar  and  a  little  common  salt.     For  technical 
purposes,  a  correction  constant  is  made  for  these  impurities  of 
about  one-quarter  per  cent. ;  while  for  scientific  purposes,  the 
fat  is  taken  up  again  by  means  of  petroleum  ether.      The 
residue  in  the  digestion  flask  contains  nearly  all  the  milk-sugar, 
the  mineral  constituents,  and  the  albuminoids;  it  is  dried  and 
weighed  in  the  usual  way.     The  fat  from  the  one  flask  and  the 
solids  from  the  other,  when  added  together,  equal  the  total  solids. 
Miiller  calculates  the  casein  by  determining  the  nitrogen,  and 
obtains  the  ash  by  acidulating  6  cc.  with  a  little  nitric  acid, 
heating  slowly  with  a  heat  that  is  gradually  increased  from  gentle 
warmth  up  to  redness.t 

*  ZeUsekriftJUr  Analvtische  Chanie,  xx.  189. 

t  It  is  neoessary  to  observe  that  in  eztnictiiig  tlie  fatty  ooastitaents  hy 
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(6.)  Claitsnizer  and  A,  Mayer's  Process. — An  indirect  method 
of  estimating  railk-fat  has  been  proposed  by  E.  Glausnizer  and 
A.  Mayer.*  They  assume  that  every  percentage  of  "milk  solids 
not  &t"  raises  the  specific  gravity  '00375,  whilst  every  1  per 
cent,  of  fat  lowers  the  specific  gravity  "0010 ;  by  therefore  first 
making  an  accurate  determination  of  the  specific  gravity,  and 
then  determining  either  fat  or  total  solids,  the  equation  can  be 
easily  solved. 

*  ^  ^**'  •«  *  < •  -00375  +  1  -a^ 

s  =  Bpecific  gravity.  x  = uuxpiK + 

<  =  total  Bofids.  ^76 

Bichmond  I  has  recently  proposed  the  following  formula  : — 

<=^  +|a:  +  0-14. 

A  milk  scale  calculated  on  a  similar  formula,  known  as  Rich- 
mond's milk  scale,  is  a  useful  instrument,  saving  calculation, 
and  can  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings. 

Summary  of  the  Processes /or  the  Tech/nical  Analysis  o/MUk 

already  described. 

What  particular  procedure  an  analyst  may  select  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  genercd  composition  of  milk,  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  purposes  for  which  the  analysis  is  required. 
Where  a  large  number  of  milks  are  analysed  daily  the  most 
convenient  technical  method,  whether  for  sorting  milks  into 
adulterated  and  genuine,  or  for  the  control  of  a  milk  supply,  is 
the  following  : — ^The  specific  gravity  is  taken  by  a  hydrometer ; 
the  samples  are  then  prepared  for  *^  whirling "  by  the  addition, 
to  measured  quantities,  of  the  proper  amounts  of  hydrochloric 
and  sulphuric  acids  and  amyl  alcohol,  and  '^ whirled;"  the 
quantity  of  fat  having  been  thus  obtained,  the  total  solids  are 
calculated  out  by  Bichmond's  formula  or  by  the  aid  of  the  milk 
scale.     The  milk-sugar  is  determined  by  polarisation  and  by 

this  ether  prooess,  when  50  oc.  of  ether-alcohol  are  added  to  6  cc.  of  milk, 
the  a  voliune  is  not  56  cc.,  but  54*3  cc. ;  therefore,  the  weighed  fat  most 
be  multiplied  by  ^  in  order  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  matters  dissolved 
from  6  oc. 

*  F.  Clansnizer  and  Adolf  Mayer.  ForscJiungen  auf  dem  Oebiete  der 
ViehheUtung  in  ihrer  JErzeugnisse,  1879,  265. 

f  Another  formnla  in  use  is  that  suggested  by  Fleisohmimn,  the  symbols 
are  as  above. 

L«  =  l-2a:  +  2-665^'-^^ 


U.x=    -8331 -2*22 
t  Analyst^  xx.,  57. 


• 

100«  -  100 
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copper  as  described  on  pp.  282,  283.  These  determinations  will 
certainly  sufficiently  denote  to  the  analyst  whether  he  has  a  pur6 
or  an  adulterated  milk  to  deal  with ;  if  the  latter,  he  will,  of 
course,  analyse  the  milk  very  thoroughly,  but  if  in  this  pre- 
liminary testing  the  milk  is  shown  to  be  good,  he  may  consider 
it  a  waste  of  time  to  proceed  farther. 

III.  Special  Details  as  to  the  More  Exhaustive  and 

Scientific  Analysis  of  Milk. 

§  142.  (1.)  Analysis  of  the  Milk-Fat  and  Examination  of  the 
EA/ereal  Extranet  of  Milk. — The  milk-fat  is  seldom  analysed,  save 
when  met  with  in  commerce  as  butter.  Yet,  in  the  complete 
examination  of  milks  suspected  to  be  abnormal,  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  examine  the  ethereal  extract  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  The  ethereal  extract  should  be  tested  for  nitrogenous 
substances,  for  phosphorus  compounds,  for  cholesterins,  and 
finally  saponified,  and  the  volatile  acids  at  least  estimated.* 
Nitrogenous  matters  may  be  assumed  to  be  absent  if,  on  boiling 
the  fat  with  a  strong  alkaline  lye  (proved  to  be  ammoniarfree) 
and  distilling,  an  alkaline  distillate  is  not  obtained. 

Phosphorus  may  be  tested  for  by  burning  up  the  fat 
intimately  mixed  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  nitrato 
of  soda,  dissolving  the  ash,  acidifying  with  nitric  acid,  and 
testing  with  molybdate  of  ammonia.  Any  precipitate  which 
occurs  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and  is  then  filtered  off, 
dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia,  and  precipitated  by  the  ordinary 
magnesia  mixture.  Thus,  the  experiment  may  be  made  quanti- 
tative as  well  as  qualitative,  for  the  ammonio-magnesia  phosphate 
may  be  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  further  analysis  of  the 
milk-fat  is  described  in  the  article  on  "  Butter." 

Cholesterin  (C.^oR^fi  +  HgO). — Cholesterin  has  been  found  in 
gall  stones,  eggs,  the  spermatic  fluid,  the  nervous  tissue,  milk- 
fat,  and  in  nearly  all  animal  oils.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
ether,  carbon  disulphide,  and  chloroform.  It  polarises  to  the 
left,  and  has  a  melting  point  of  145°  when  anhydrous.  It 
crystallises  in  white  plates  or  monoclinic  tablets  containing 
one  atom  of  water  of  crystallisation,  but  it  separates  from 
chloroform  water  free. 

The  crystals  treated  with  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  one  of  water  are  coloured  first  carmine  red  and  then 
violet  (Moleschott's  test).     A  solution  of  the  crystals  in  chloi-o- 

*  Very  rarely,  it  would  seem,  that  milk-fat  contains  a  free  fatty  acid ; 
in  a  case  related  hy  C.  Arnold,  Arch,  Phann.  [HJ,  xx.,  291-293,  the  ether 
extract  contained  '8  per  cent,  of  free  fatty  acid. 
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form  on  the  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
coloured  blood  red^  the  colour  changing  into  violet  red,  and 
lastly  into  purple  (Salkowsky's  test).  If  the  crystals  are  dis- 
solved in  hot  acetic  anhydride  and,  when  cool,  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added,  an  enduring  blue  colour 
results.  Phyto-cholesterin  (CggH^O  +  HgO)  is  similar  in 
properties  to  cholesterin,  but  has  a  lower  melting  point  (132° 
to  133"*);  phyto-cholesterin  occurs  in  vegetable  oils,  not  in 
animal ;  *  a  small  quantity  of  phyto-cholesterin  has,  however^ 
been  found  in  milk-fat. 

Cholesterin  is  detected  in  milk-fat  or  other  fat  as  follows : — 
10  grms.  of  the  pure  fat  are  saponified  by  an  equal  weight  of 
KHO  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  water  and  10  cc.  of  alcohol  j  after 
saponification  the  solution  is  diluted  with  600  to  700  cc.  of 
water  and  shaken  up  in  a  large  separating  cylinder  with  500  cc. 
of  ether.  The  ether  is  separated  and  recovered  by  distillation. 
The  residue,  which  always  contains  some  fat,  is  again  saponified 
on  the  same  lines  as  before  and  the  solution  of  soap  diluted  and 
shaken  up  again  with  ether.  The  ether  is  separated  and  shaken 
up  several  times  with  distilled  water,  and  finally  separated  and 
recovered  by  distillation.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  alcohol  and  concentrated  down  to  2  cc.  On  standing,  the 
solution  will  deposit  crystals,  the  melting  point  of  which  may 
be  taken  and  tests  applied. 

§  143.  (2.)  Detection  and  Estimation  of  the  Carbo-hydrates  of 
Milk. — The  first  step  is  to  prepare  a  clear  whey.  An  excellent 
paper  on  this  subject  was  published  in  1887  by  Dr.  W.  Wiley, 
the  chief  chemist  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.! 
He  used  the  following  reagents  for  the  precipitation  of  the 
albuminoids : — 

(1.)  Saturated  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate. 

(2.)  Nitric  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water. 
(3. )  Acetic  acid,  specific  gravity  1  '040. 
(4.)  Nitric  aoid,  specific  gravity  1'197. 
(5.)  Sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*255. 
(6.)  Saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 
(7.)  Saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate. 

*  Salkowsky  has  suffgested  the  separation  of  cholesterin  from  oils  as  a 
test  of  genuineness.  Kape  and  cotton  seeds,  for  example,  always  contain 
phyto-cholesterin ;  cod-liver  oil,  cholesterin ;  he  found  pure  cod-liver  oil  to 
contain  a  cholesterin  which  melted  at  146°,  while  a  sample  of  oil  adulterated 
with  20  per  cent,  of  linseed  oil  gave  a  cholesterin  which  melted  at  from 
1Z9^  to  140°.  Hence,  the  process  may  be  valuable  in  detecting  mixtures  of 
animal  and  vegetable  oils.     Zeit.f.  ancU.  Chemie,  1887,  Bd.  26,  S.  567. 

t  Foods  and  Food  Adulteration,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Bulletin  No.  13. 
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(8.)  Solution  of  mercnric  iodide  in  acetic  acid,  a  litre  of  the  solution 
being  made  with  161  grms.  HgCls,  395  gnns.  KI,  and  228  cc.  of  acetic 
acid. 

Dr.  Wiley  also  used  a  number  of  other  precipitating  agencies, 
but  finally  gave  the  preference  to  two  solutions,  viz.,  to  the 
mercuric  nitrate,  or  to  the  mercuric  iodide  solution. 

These  solutions  he  used  as  follows : — He  added  1  cc.  of  the 
mercuric  nitrate,  or  30  cc.  of  the  mercuric  iodide  solution,  to 
certain  quantities  of  milk,  varying  these  quantities  according  to 
specific  gravity.  For  a  milk  of  specific  gravity  1  -026  he  took 
60*5  cc.  of  the  milk ;  if  of  specific  gravity  lOSO,  60  cc.  of  milk ; 
and  if  of  specific  gravity  1  '034,  59-5  cc.  of  milk.  The  precipitated 
albuminoids  he  considered  to  occupy  a  bulk  of  2*4  cc.,  so  that 
the  volume  in  each  case  was  made  up  to  102*4  cc. 

The  milk  thus  prepared  was  shaken,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
polarised. 

The  instrument  used  by  Wiley  was  a  Laurent  large  model 
polarimeter.  The  specific  rotatory  power  of  milk-sugar  for  the 
sodium  light  he  considered  to  be  dS**. 

The  author  has  tried  both  the  mercuric  nitrate  and  tha 
mercuric  iodide  precipitants,  and  both  give  good  results ;  but 
the  presence  of  mercury  in  the  filtrates  is  objectionable,  for  the 
filtrate  can  only  be  used  for  the  single  purpose  of  polarimetrical 
observation.  For  shadow  instruments  quite  as  clear  and  bright 
a  filtrate  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  copper  sulphate,  and  if 
only  the  proper  quantity  is  taken  the  filtrate  is  of  so  pale  a  blue 
that  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  reading ;  besides  which, 
such  a  liquid  can  be  treated  with  Feb  ling,  and  the  amount  of 
copper  suboxide  reduced  ascertained  by  weighing. 

The  author  precipitates  as  follows : — 25  cc.  of  milk  are  diluted 
to  about  50  cc.  with  distilled  water,  and  then  strong  acetic  acid 
is  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  casein  begins  to  separate.  The 
liquid  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  while  still  hot,  "  whirled " 
in  a  glass  cylinder  by  the  aid  of  a  centrifugal  machine.  The 
casein,  coagulated  serum,  albumen,  and  fat  separate  and  collect 
in  a  more  or  less  firm  coagulum  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  is  easily  filtered;  the  precipitate  is 
also  transferred  to  the  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water. 
Finally,  the  filtrate  is  cooled,  made  up  to  100  cc,  and  submitted 
to  the  processes  to  be  detailed. 

The  filtrate  is  usually,  in  a  normal  milk,  of  a  feeble  yellow 
colour,  but  perfectly  bright,  and  suitable  for  testing  for  sub- 
stances such  as  salicylic  acid,  borax,  dextrin,  or  any  soluble 
addition.  It  is  also  most  suitable  for  optical  methods,  and  for 
any  estimation  of  sugar  by  the  reduction  of  cupric  oxide.     It 
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will  be  obvious  that  such  a  solution  should  contain  somewhere 
near  1  per  cent,  of  hydrous  milk  sugar.  The  optical  power  of 
sugars  generally  is  not  the  same  for  strong  as  for  dilute 
solutions,  so  that  as  a  1  per  cent,  solution  is  in  all  these  cases 
taken,  it  is  essential  that  the  instrument  be  standardised  with 
the  same  solution  as  is  used  for  standardising  the  copper  process. 
For  example,  in  the  instrument  used  by  the  author,  10*28  per 
cent,  milk-sugar  in  a  400  mm.  tube  marks  100**  on  the  scale,  but 
a  1  per  cent,  marks  lO^'l ;  similarly,  1  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar, 
or  1  per  cent,  of  dextrose,  all  have  for  such  dilute  solutions  a 
slightly  different  value  at  ordinary  temperatures — from  15**  up 
to  18® — ^than  stronger  solutions. 

If  cane-sugar  is  large  in  amount  relatively,  the  optical  supple- 
mented by  the  copper  process  at  once  reveals  it,  for  we  have  in 
this  case  two  sugars,  both  having  an  action  on  polarised  light  in 
different  proportions,  and  the  one  having  an  action  on  copper, 
the  other  but  little  action  on  copper.  Thus,  a  milk  which  was 
prepared  so  as  to  have  practically  equal  parts  of  cane-  and  milk- 
sugar,  containing  in  100  cc.  3''48  of  cane-sugar  and  3*52  of 
milk-sugar,  gave  by  the  saccharometer  an  indication  of  8  per 
cent,  of  milk-sugar  ;  by  copper  an  indication  of  3*9  per  cent,  of 
milk-sugar,  so  that,  without  inversion,  it  wo^ld  be  evident  that 
in  this  case  a  sugar  was  present  that  rotated  strongly,  and  only 
acted  on  copper  slightly;  and  dextrin  having  been  proved  absent 
by  testing  the  clear  liquid  with  iodine,  there  would  not  be  much 
error  in  diagnosing  the  presence  of  cane-sugar. 

With  smaller  proportions  of  cane-sugar  to  milk-sugar,  the 
differences  are  not  so  great,  and  inversion  is  necessary.  Inver- 
sion of  the  whey  of  pure  milks,  calculated,  not  into  galactose,  but 
lactose,  makes  an  apparent  difference  of  from  0*5  to  0*8  per  cent. ; 
thus,  a  milk  which  by  the  optical  method  showed  4*11  per  cent,  of 
milk-sugar,  and  by  copper  4*23  per  cent.,  on  inversion  (by  HCl) 
showed  3 '5  per  cent,  milk-sugar  at  IG"*. 

When  cane-sugar  is  suspected,  it  is  best  to  invert  by  citric 
acid  or  by  invertase ;  1  grm.  of  citric  acid  is  added  to  100  cc.  of 
the  filtrate,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  twenty  minutes ;  the  cane- 
sugar  is  then  inverted,  the  milk-sugar  not  being  affected. 

If  glucose  be  added  to  milk,  we  &en  have  the  problem  of  two 
sugars,  which  act  unequally  to  polarised  light  and  which  act 
unequally  towards  copper. 

The  following  table  gives  an  example  of  a  few  milks  which 
have  been  *' whirled,''  the  fat  determined  by  the  centrifugal 
machine,  the  specific  gravity  taken  by  a  hydrometer,  the  total 
solids  calculated  by  ^e  Eichmond  scale,  and  the  milk-sugar 
determined  both  by  copper  and  by  the  polarimeter  :^ 
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TABLE  XV.— AvALTsu  or  Comiorcial  Milks. 


Specific 
OnrlXj. 

ToUl  Solid!. 

1 
Hilk-migar. 

Fat. 

1 

«  ,  -J      .         '         Cyanide        \ 
PoUrimeter.    i  Copper  Ptocwa.  ' 

1,031 
1,034 
1,032 
1,033 
1,032 
1,034 
1,033 
1,033 
1,031 

10-4 

12-68 

111 

12-9 

12-3 

1255 

11-85 

12-78 

11-8 

2-2 
3-5 
3-0 
3-8 
3-6 
3-4 
3  0 
3-8 
3-4 

408 
5  00 
4-24 
4-24 
4  04 
4-40 
4-24 
4-72 
4-20 

4-31 

4-90 

4-31          i 

4-26 

4-56 

4-24 

4-23 

4-92 

4-26 

Hence,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that,  should  there  be  an  appreciable 
difference  between  the  presumed  percentage  of  milk-sugar,  as 
determined  by  optical  and  copper  processes,  the  carbo-hydrates 
of  the  milk  are  abnormal,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  either 
dextrin  or  cane-sugar,  or  glucose,  having  been  added,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  further. 

Schmoeger  has  also  found  that  polariscope  determinations  of 
milk-sugar  agree  very  well  with  the  gravimetrical  if  the  serum  is 
prepared  as  follows  : — To  100  cc.  of  milk,  6  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  acetic  acid  are  added  and  allowed  to  stand  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  filtered;  to  tbe  somewhat  turbid  filtrate,  4  cc 
of  subacetate  of  lead  solution  (specific  gravity  1-2)  are  added, 
the  mixture  boiled,  cooled,  made  up  to  the  bulk  before  boiling, 
filtered  and  polarised.  Schmoeger  found  it  only  necessary  to 
apply  a  small  correction  for  the  alteration  of  volume  caused  by 
the  addition  of  the  precipitating  solutions ;  this  correction  is 
made  by  raising  the  indication  of  the  polariscope  in  the  propor- 
tion of  103  to.  108.  The  result  is  in  percentages  of  milk-sugar 
in  the  crystallised  state  containing  5  per  cent,  of  water. 

Dextrin  may  be  dismissed  in  a  sentence,  for  the  clear  filtrate, 
when  tested  with  a  droplet  of  iodine  solution,  gives  a  character- 
istic reddish  colour  (see  also  p.  130). 

To  identify  foreign  sugars,  such  as  glucose  or  cane-sugar,  it  is 
best  to  obtain  the  osazones  by  the  interaction  of  pheny l^hydrazine. 

The  osazones  may,  for  the  purposes  of  identification,  be 
divided  into  two  classes — I.  Soluble  with  difficulty  in  hot  water ; 
II.  Fairly  soluble  in  hot  water. 

To  the  first  class  belong  glucosazone  and  galactosazone. 

To  the  second,  lactosazone  (and  maltosazone). 
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Both  classes  are  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  benzol,  or  chloro- 
form, and  both  are  soluble  in  hot  acetic  acid. 

Cane-sugar  gives  no  osazone ;  it  has  first  to  be  inverted ;  it 
then  gives  an  osacone  not  to  be  distinguished  from  glucosazone  ; 
the  properties  of  the  osazones  likelv  to  be  obtained  from  milk  ai-o 
as  follows : — 

Lactosazone  when  slightly  impure  consists  of  an  aggregation 
of  warty  masses;  many  of  the  individual  granules  are  much  like 
starch  grains,  exhibiting  a  split  hilum  with  radiating  fissures ; 
and  the  melting  point  is  from  190*  to  195*;  when  pure,  lactosa- 
zone crystallises  in  needles,  and  then  has  a  melting  point  of 
about  200*,  at  which  temoerature  it  decomposes  and  evolves  gas. 
It  is  soluble  in  about  90  parts  of  boiling  water ;  but  not  very 
soluble  in  cold.  Lactosazone  shaken  up  with  cold  water  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  only  dissolves  in  the  proportion  of 
20  mgrms.  per  100  cc   It  is  freely  soluble  in  hot  absolute  alcohol. 

Lactosazone  forms  an  anhydride,  CjfH^^N^O^ ;  the  anhydride 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  very  small  quantities  of  mineral 
acids  on  milk-sugar,  and  probably  under  other  conditions.  It 
appears  in  long  silky  yellow  crystals,  almost  insoluble  in  hot 
water,  and  melts  at  the  high  temperature  of  223*  to  224*  C. 
without  evolution  of  gas. 

Galactosazone  separates  in  needle-like  crystals,  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  hot  water;  it  is  easier  soluble  in  hot  absolute 
alcohol  than  glucosazone.  The  crystals  darken  at  ISS*"  C.  and 
melt,  with  evolution  of  gas,  at  193°  to  194*  C.  Galactosazone 
is  nearly  always  obtained  in  small  or  large  quantity  from  milk 
whey,  whatever  process  is  followed. 

Glucosazone  is  never  in  warty  crystals,  but,  on  account  of  its 
great  insolubility*  in  hot  water,  separates  early  in  wstar  groups  of 
radiating  needles.  Besides  its  insolubility  in  hot  water,  it  is  not 
easily  dissolved  by  hot  absolute  alcohol,  but  easier  by  hot 
diluted  alcohol  (60  per  cent. ),  from  which  it  separates  in  large 
crystals ;  the  melting  point,  when  pure,  is  204*  tp  205*. 

To  obtain  the  osazones  from  milk,  100  cc.  of  diluted  milk  whey 
prepared,  as  previously  described,  from  25  cc.  of  milk,  and, 
therefore,  representing  approximately  1  grm.  of  milk-sugar, 
are  neutralised  with  soda,  if  acid,  and  2  grms.  of  sodic  acetate, 
and  1'5  grms.  of  phenyl-hydsazine  added,  and  the  whole  heated 
in  a  flask  for  an  hour  and  a-half ;  it  is  then  filtered  while  hut 
from  any  precipitate  that  has  formed.  The  precipitate  may  be 
glucosazone  or  galactosazone  or  a.  mixture;  by  heating  it  with  hot 
absolute  alcohol,  if  a  mixture  of  the  two,  they  may  be  in  pnrt 
separated.      The  anhydride    may  also   come  down    in  a  hot 

*  According  to  E.  Laves,  100  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  10  mgrmi. 
of  gloooaazone.  .  Archivder  P/iarm,,  ccxxxi.,  306. 
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solution;  by  fractional  crystallisation,  by  the  difierences  in 
solubility  in  hot  water  and  in  hot  absolute  alcohol,  and  finally, 
getting  the  naelting  points  of  the  products  and  observing  the 
shape  of  the  crystals,  the  osazones  are  identified. 

A.  Maquenne*  has  proposed  identifying  the  sugars  by  their 
behaviour  with  phenyl-hydrazine  under  equal  conditions  ;  if  to  a 
1  per  cent,  of  sugar  is  added  5  cc.  of  a  solution  containing  in 
1 60  cc.  40  grms.  phenyl-hydrazine  and  40  grms.  acetic  acid,  and 
the  sugar  solution  be  heated  for  an  hour  at  100**,  and  allowed  to 
cool ;  and  if,  further,  the  precipitate  be  collected  on  a  filter 
washed  with  100  cc.  of  water  and  dried  at  110%  the  following 
are  the  weights  of  the  osazones  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
solutions. 


Weight 
of  Ouzone. 

Time  of  Tarbiditj. 

lactoae, 
Galactose,    . 
Glucose, 
Loevulose,    . 
Maltose, 

Oil 
0-23 
0-32 
0-70 
Oil 

Only  on  cooling. 
Precipitate  in  30  minutes. 

»>             5        „ 
Only  on  cooling. 

C.  £.  Guignet  f  has  proposed  to  distinguish  the  sugars  by  an 
ammoniacal  copper  salt.  Finely-powdered  copper  sulphate  is 
added  little  by  little  to  strong  ammonia,  and  the  liquid  ulti- 
mately boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  The  compound  crystallises  out 
on  cooling.  A  solution  of  this  salt  precipitates  neither  cane-  nor 
milk-sugar. 

The  same  statement  is  made  as  regards  laevulose  and  invert 
sugar ;  dextrose  and  galactose  are  after  a  few  minutes  precipi- 
tated; mannite  and  sorbin  give  blue  precipitates  not  changed 
by  boiling. 

Theodor  Selivanoff  {  uses  resorcin  as  a  test;  warming  aqueous 
solutions  of  cane-sugar,  laevulose,  and  raffinose  with  resorcin 
and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  red  colour ;  lactose, 
galactose,  maltose,  dextrose,  and  inosite  give  no  colour. 

§  144.  (3.)  7 he  Ash, — The  ash  is  estimated  in  a  quantity  of 
milk,  which  should  not  exceed  25  cc.  It  will  be  found  that 
larger  quantities  do  not  at  all  conduce  to  accuracy,  as  the  large 
amount  of  carbon,  with  even  great  care,  develops  too  much  heat, 
and  the  phosphates  are  liable  to  fuse  enclosing  little  particles 
of  charcoal  extremely  difficult  to  bum.  With  small  quantities, 
however,  the  milk  rapidly  burns  to  an  almost  white  ash.  It 
may  be  further  analysed  on  the  principles  laid  down  at  p.  119. 

•  Comptes  Rendfts,  cxii.»  799.  t  Comptes  Bettdus,  cix.,  628. 

t  Ber,  d,  deuisch.  chem,  OueUach.,  zx.,  181. 
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§  145.  (4.)  Eatimalion  of  Albumen, — ^This  may  be  done  when 
the  milk  solids  are  dried  in  a  vacuum,  as  described  at  p.  275, 
then  the  albumen  may  be  dissolved  out  by  tlie  aid  of  cold  water, 
acidulated  by  acetic  acid.     If  this  process  is  not  adopted,  the 
following  may  be  used  : — 100  cc.  of  milk  are  divided  into  three 
equal  portions.     One  of  these  portions  is  diluted  to  about  four 
times  its  volume,  and  acidified  with  dilute  acetic  acid  until  the 
casein  coagulates  in  a  flocculent  condition;  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  now  passed  through,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to 
subside.     The  whey  is  then  carefully  syphoned  oflf  on  to  the 
second  portion  of  the  milk:  more  acid,  if  necessary,  is  added; 
the  same  operation  repeated;  and  this  second  whey  similarly 
added  to  the  third  portion  of  milk.     Finally,  the  whole  of  the 
casein  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed.     The  result  of  the 
process  is,  that  the  albumen  from  100  cc.  of  milk  is  held  in 
solution  in  about  250  to  300  cc.     This  solution  is  now  raised  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  gently  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.     The 
whole  of  the  albumen  falls  down,  and  is  easily  collected  on  a 
previously  dried  and  weighed  filter.     This  easy  separation  of  the 
casein  and  albumen  by  acetic  acid  and  carbon   dioxide  only 
applies  to  the  milk  of  the  cud-chewers;   with  human  milk,  the 
milk  of  the  horse  or  of  the  ass,  the  process  gives  no  good  result : 
when   treated   in  the  same  way,   it  is  tnie  that  the   casein 
appears  to  coagulate,  but  is  in  a  state  of  such  fine  division  that 
nearly  all  of  it  i*emains  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  filtration 
through   paper  becomes  impossible.      From   all   these   a   clear 
filtrate  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  filtration  under  pressure 
through  one  of  the  Pasteur  or  Berkfeldt  candles,  or  the  globular- 
shaped  vessels  formed  of  kaolin  and  quartz,  as  described  by 
"W.  Pukall.*     The  globular  shape  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
cylindrical.     In  all  these  cases  the  filtration  is  upwards ;   by 
means  of  an  angle  tube  and  caoutchouc-pressure  tubinpr,  it  is 
attached  to  a  mercury  or  water  pump.     The  milk  is  diluted, 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  us 
before ;  the  filter  is  then  totally  immersed  in  the  dilute  acid 
milk,  which  for  this  purpose  is  placed  in  a  tall  beaker ;  a  good 
vacuum  is  maintained,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  the  whey 
passes  through,  and  the  casein  may  be  washed  two  or  three  times 
with  water.     Besides  this  very  convenient  method,  there  are 
many  substances  which  will  carry  down  the  precipitated  casein 
mechanically;  thus,  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  acetic  acid 
maybe  added  to  the  acid  milk;  when, on  cautiously  neutralising 
with  ammonia,  the  earthy  precipitate  clears  the  liquid  by  its 

*  Ber.  ehemisch,  OeseU.,  xxvi.,  1159-1172. 
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mechanical  action.  (See  also  Sebelien's  method  of  estimating 
casein  and  albumen,  p.  311.)* 

$  146.  (5.)  Isolation  of  PepionfAike  Body  (Galaustin), — As  in  the 
previous  operation,  100  cc.  of  milk  are  greatly  diluted,  the  casein 
coagulated,  and  the  whey  separated  by  subsidence.  This  whey 
is  used  for  the  precipitation  of  a  second  portion,  and  the  same 
'whey  from  the  second  p  Ttion  for  tlie  precipitation  of  a  third, 
and  so  on.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  whey 
from  a  litre  of  milk  in  a  form  not  too  dilute.  The  albumen  may 
be  separated  from  time  to  time  in  the  different  fractions,  or  in 
one  concluding  operation;  lastly,  the  casein  must  be  collected 
and  well  boiled,  and  the  liquid  separated  from  it  by  filtration  and 
«trong  pressure.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  is  now  added, 
the  precipitate  separated  and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  the  well-boiled  filtrate  precipitated  by  lead  acetate.  The 
amount  of  the  peptone  may  be  estimated  from  the  weight  of  the 
lead  oxide  left  on  ignition  of  the  lead  compound,  or  the  filtrate 
from  the  mercury  sulphide  may  be  treated  by  Kjeldahl's  process, 
and  the  amount  of  peptone  calculated  from  the  nitrogen. 

(6.)  Estimatioji  of  the  Total  Nitrogen  in  Milk. — Kjeldahrs  t 
method  of  determining  nitrogen  is  applicable  to  milk  : — 5  cc.  of 
the  milk  are  digested  with  3  cc.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  100"* 
for  about  an  hour,  then  crystals  of  powdered  potassic  perman- 
ganate are  added  cautiously,  and  the  heating  continued  until 
the  mixture  assumes  a  green  colour.  On  cooling,  the  liquid  is 
made  up  with  water  to  a  litre,  and  a  fractional  part  neutralised 
by  pure  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide,  and  distilled  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  The  distillate  is  neutralised  by  decinormal 
acid,  each  cc.  of  which  is  equal  to  '0014  grm.  nitrogen,  or  •00886 
grm.  albuminoids.  (See  also  p.  311.)  Blank  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  ammonia  in  the  reagents  themselves  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

§  147.  (7.)  Isolation  of  the  Principles  Precipitated  by  Tannin, — 
The  whey,  now  free  from  casein,  albumen,  peptones,  and  colouring- 
matter,  but  containing  mercury  nitrate,  must  be  made  alkaline, 
the  precipitate  filtered  off,  the  liquid  saturated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  any  precipitate  again  filtered  off,  the  liquid  concentrated 
to  a  small  bulk  and  completely  precipitated  with  tannin.  The 
tannin  precipitate  is  decomposed  as  before  described,  p.  249. 

*  F.  Klug*B  method  of  estimating  albaminoids  by  the  biuret  reaction  might 
probably  be  applied  to  milk  :  4  cc.  of  a  solution  of  albuminoid  are  mixed 
with  2  cc.  of  concentrated  soda  and  4  drops  of  10  ])er  cent,  copper  solution, 
and  Hltered.  The  filtrate  is  examined  spectroscopiually  (see  p.  80,  et  seq.) ; 
the  absorption  factors  for  X54'2'5  to  X526'7  are  as  follows: — casein  0*72, 
albumen  0*79,  peptone  2  (io  to  2-635.    {CetUraibl, /,  PhyaioL,  1893,  8.  227.) 

t  ZtiU,  Anal  Chemie,  xxii.,  366-382. 
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§  148.  (8.)  Estimaiion  of  Urea, — The  estimation  of  urea  is  of 
some  importance,  since  any  disorder  interfering  Tvith  the  action 
of  the  kidneys  throws  (as  has  been  well  ascertained)  an  excess  of 
urea  on  all  the  secretions  of  the  body.     A  known  quantity  of 
milk,  which  should  not  be  less  than  half  a  litre,  is  evaporated  with 
constant  stirring  in  very  large  flat  dishes  to  a  granular  condition. 
The  fat  is  next  extracted  by  dry  ether,  and  from  the  fat-free 
solids  the  urea  is  extracted  with  other  substances  by  boiling 
alcohol.     The  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and 
from  this  dry  residue  absolute  alcohol  will  extract  the  urea  nearly 
pure.     A  litre  of  milk  in  its  normal  state  yields  about  10  mgrms. 
Urea  must  be  identified  by  its  properties  as  follows : — 

It  is  crystalline,  crystallising  in  quadratic  prisms,  and  polar- 
ising with  a  gentle  blue  colour  under  the  microscope.  The  crystals 
should  be  heated  with  a  little  hydrate  of  baryta  in  a  closed  tube 
to  200°  for  some  hours,  when  a  very  definite  reaction  ensues, 
amn^onia  and  carbon  dioxide  being  produced.  The  liquid  may 
be  distilled,  and  ammonia  identified  by  the  Nessler  test.  Car- 
bonate of  baryta  will  appear  as  a  precipitate,  and  may  be  readily 
examined,  converted  into  sulphate,  and  weighed ;  1  part  of 
barium  sulphate  =  *2574  urea.  A  convenient  method  of  identify- 
ing urea  is  also  to  dissolve  the  crystals  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  and  then  to  add  a  drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid  ; 
the  nitrate  of  urea  is  precipitated,  and  can  be  identified  by 
its  microscopic  characters.  Nitrate  of  urea  crystallises  on  the 
rhombic  system.  The  most  common  appearance  is  that  of  large 
plates,  many  of  which  lie  one  upon  the  other. 

§  149.  (9.)  JSstimation  of  Akoliol. — A  litre  of  milk,  which,  if 
acid,  must  be  neutralised,  is  placed  in  a  specially  constructed, 
non-tubulated,  very  capacious  retort,  provided  with  a  tube  a 
metre  in  length.  This  tube  is  surrounded  by  a  water  jacket, 
through  which  a  continuous  stream  of  cold  water  runs.  The 
retort  tube  is  pushed  through  a  strong  india-rubber  stopper, 
and  connected  with  a  small  flask  holding  about  200  ca,  and 
immersed  in  ice  and  salt.  The  india-rubber  stopper,  by  the 
aid  of  a  second  perforation,  carries  a  piece  of  angle  tubing, 
by  which  it  may  be  connected  with  the  mercury  pump  (tig. 
4),  or,  where  available,  with  the  ordinary  water  pump  so 
common  in  laboratories.  The  milk  is  now  cautiously  raised 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  100  to  150  ca  distilled  over.  This 
distillate  is  redistilled,  in  the  ordinary  way,  about  one-third. 
All  the  alcohol  is  now  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  the 
distillate  should  be  placed  in  a  strong  assay  flask,  and  oxi- 
dised to  acetic  acid  by  heating  in  a  water-bath  with  from  30 
to  70  cc  of  an  oxidising  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 

20 
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sulphuric  acid.*  The  excess  of  bichromate  is  reduced  by  zinc, 
some  phosphoric  acid  added,  and  the  acetic  acid  distilled  off  by- 
heating  the  flask  (previously  attached  to  an  efficient  condenser) 
over  a  spermaceti  bath.  On  distilling  in  this  way  about  three 
times  to  dryness,  each  time  adding  water,  the  whole  of  the  acetic 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  distillate,  and  may  be  determined  by 
titration  with  a  volumetric  solution  of  soda.  The  amount  of 
alcohol  to  which  the  acetic  acid  found  is  equal  may  be  calculated 
by  the  aid  of  the  following  table  : — 

Acetic  Add.  Alcohol. 

1, -7666 

2, 1'53.« 

3, 2-2998 

4, 3D664 

5,       •. 3-8330 

6, 4-5996 

7 5-3662 

8, 6-1328 

9 6-8994 

10, 7-6666 

The  amount  of  alcohol  is  of  importance  in  the  analysis  of  decom- 
posed milks;  each  part  of  alcohol  may  be  taken  to  represent  2-06 
parts  of  sugar,  t 

§  150.  (10.)  Volatile  Acids, — Volatile  acids  may  be  separated  in 
exactly  the  same  way — viz.,  by  careful  distillation  in  a  vacuum, 
first  acidifying  the  milk  by  tartaric  acid.  Acetic  acid  in  small 
quantities  is  invariably  present  in  fermented  milks;  but  the  dis- 
tillate of  normal,  quite  fresh  milk  is  neutral.  In  milks  already 
undergoing  decomposition,  it  is  best  to  dilute  the  milk  slightly, 
and  filter  through  an  earthenware  cell,  and  then  distil.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  necessary  to  distil  in  vctcuo, 

§  151.  (11.)  Estimation  of  t/ie  Total  Acidity  of  Milk — Estima- 
tion o/  Lactic  Acid. — 10  cc.  of  d.  n.  acid  are  added  to  10  cc.  of 
milk  diluted  to  about  100,  filtered,  the  precipitate  well  washed, 
and  in  the  clear  filtrate  the  acidity  estimated  by  d.  n.  soda, 
using  phenyl-phthalein  as  an  indicator ;  10  cc.  of  d.  n.  soda  will 
have  to  be  subtracted  from  the  total  amount  of  alkali  used  as 
representing  the  acid  originally  added. 

Estimation  of  Lactic  Acid, — It  is  of  great  importance  to  make 
an  accurate  estimation  of  lactic  acid  in  milk.  A  method,  accurate 
enough  for  technical  purposes,  consists  in  thoroughly  exhausting 

*  147  gnns.  bichromate  of  potash  :  220  gnns.  of  sulphuric  acid  made  up 
to  1400  cc.  with  water. 

t  Pasteur,  Ann,  Chim,  Physique,  Iviii.,  323. 
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the  milk  of  fat  and  lactic  acid  by  ether,  then  taking  another 
portion  and  exhausting  it  hj  carbon  disulphide,  \vhen  the 
difference  between  the  two  determinations  represents  the  lactic 
acid.  A  more  accurate  method  is  as  follows  : — The  milk  is  dried, 
exhausted  of  fat  by  carbon  disulphide,  then  treated  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  oxalic  acid,  filtered,  and  an  excess  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  lead  added.  Any  lactic  acid  now  contained  in  the  fluid 
will  be  present  in  solution  as  a  lactate  of  lead.  The  liquid  is 
filtered,  saturated  with  SHo,  and  again  filtered,  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  and  boiled  with  oxide  of  zinc;  on  filtration, 
evaporation,  and  standing,  crystals  of  lactate  of  zinc  are  pro- 
duced. There  are  four  isomeric  lactic  acids;  that  which  is 
obtained  from  milk  is  fermentation  lactic  acid,  also  termed 
"  ethylene  lactic  acid.''  The  zinc  salt  has  the  composition 
2(C3H503)Zn  +  SHjO.  It  crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms;  it 
is  soluble  in  6  parts  of  boiling,  58  of  cold  water.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  hot  or  cold  alcohol.  100  parts  of  the  salt  contain 
25*8  of  zinc  oxida  Lactic  acid  itself  may  be  obtained  in  a  very 
pure  state  by  decomposing  the  zinc-salt  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
when  the  acid  presents  itself  as  a  colourless,  strongly  acid  liquid. 
A  drop  of  this  acid,  placed  in  the  author's  subliming  cell  (described 
in  the  author's  work  on  "  Poisons  "),  and  heated  very  gradually 
above  200®,  gives  a  white  sublimate  of  lactide,  CjH^Og,  a  very 
characteristic  reaction.  If  the  heat  is  not  gradual,  this  sublimate 
is  not  obtained,  for  it  then  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
aldehyde. 

§  152.  (12.)  Detection  of  Metals  in  MUk. — The  detection  of  the 
minute  quantities  of  heavy  metals  which  may  occur  in  milk  in 
cases,  where,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  salts  of  the  metals 
have  been  administered  to  animals  or  women,  is  best  conducted 
by  electrolysis,  supplemented  by  the  spectroscope.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  do  this  is  the  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Reynolds.* 
Four  to  six  rather  stout  platinum  wires,  half  an  inch  in  length, 
are  made  into  a  bundle  by  binding  with  thin  platinum  wire,  and 
secured  by  cotton  wool  into  the  throat  of  the  stem  of  a  funnel  so 
tightly,  that  water  placed  in  the  funnel  filters  through  in  single 
drops.  The  milk,  previously  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and 
filtered,  is  placed  in  the  funnel,  and  a  platinum  wire,  connected 
"vrith  one  pole  of  a  battery,  inserted  in  the  funnel,  so  as  to  be 
about  half  an  inch  distant  from  the  bundle  of  wire.  This  bundle 
is  connected  with  the  zinc  terminal  of  the  battery — a  single 
Grove's  cell  is  sufficient — and  the  current  is  allowed  to  pass  until 
the  whole  has  filtered  through.     A  very  decided  metallic  deposit 

*  Irish  Hospital  Gazette,  1873.  See  also  **  The  Spectroscope  in  Medicine," 
by  C.  A.  Macmnnn,  B.A.,  M.D.    London,  1880. 
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may  be  recognised,  and  examined  by  ordinary  ann lysis;  bat  should 
the  deposit  be  scanty  or  indistinct,  two  of  the  short  wires  are 
connected  with  a  Ruhmkoff's  coil  attached  to  a  sufficiently 
powerful  battery.  The  wires  are  so  adjusted  opi>osite  each 
other  as  to  leave  a  very  short  interval  between  their  points,  and 
the  succession  of  sparks  allowed  to  stream  between  them  is 
observed  by  the  spectroscope.  In  this  way  the  spark  spectra 
of  the  metals  arsenic,  antimony,  mercury,  copper,  and  lead,  are 
easily  obtained,  and  may  be  identified.* 

(13.)  Detection  of  titrates  in  Milk, — Pure  milk  contains  no 
nitrate,  hence  the  detection  of  nitrates  in  milk  would  be  fair  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  watering.  A  test  recommended  by  J.  Szilasif 
is  as  follows: — 1  cc.  of  a  solution  of  diphenylamine  sulphate  is 
put  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  a  few  drops  of  milk  are 
dropped  in;  if  nitrates  are  present,  a -blue  colour  will  gradually 
appear.  Soxhlet  tests  milk  for  nitrates  as  follows: — The  milk 
is  coagulated  by  a  solution  of  calcic  chloride  free  from  nitrate, 
the  serum  is  now  treated  with  a  solution  of  diphenylamine  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  ferrous 
sulphate  test.  The  nitrate  test  will  be  found  of  great  utility  in 
those  cases  in  which  an  impure  strongly  nitrated  well-water  has 
been  added  to  milk,  but  with  ordinary  waters  containing  *01 
grm.  and  under  of  nitric  anhydride  per  litre,  the  test  is  not 
BufficienUy  delicate  to  be  of  much  utility. 


THE  MILK  SECRETED  BY  THE  UNHEALTHY. 

§  153.  The  result  of  the  analyses  and  cases  shortly  to  be 
quoted  shows, — (1.)  That  in  the  case  of  the  cow,  in  certain 
diseases  only,  the  milk  constantly  deviates  from  the  normal 
standard;  (2.)  that  the  most  marked  changes  are  found  in  local 
diseases  of  the  vdder  or  maminary  glands;  (3.)  that  the  animal 
may  be  labouring  under  a  most  mortal  and  virulent  malady, 
and  yet  secrete  milk  which,  although  differing  from  the  same 
milk  secreted  by  the  same  animal  when  in  health,  yet,  considered 

*  Reference  may  be  made  to  Boisbaudran's  '*  Spectres  Lumineux/'  Paris, 
1874.  A  simple  method  of  obtaining  the  wave  length  value  of  any  spectro- 
scope scale  has  been  already  given  in  the  article  on  the  "  Spectroscope  "  in 
the  present  volume,  p.  74,  tt  afq, 

i  Reperi,  AncU,  Ckemie. ,  33. 
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in  itself,  in  no  -way  chemically  differs  from  healthy  milk;  (4.) 
that  it  is  only  by  biological  methods  of  experiment  that  such 
diseased  milk  can  be  detected.  Tliese  remarks  apply  only  to 
the  composition  of  the  milk ;  but  if  we  also  regard  the  qiuintiti/ 
secreted,  then  there  is  in  all  cases  a  remarkable  difference,  for 
whenever  an  animal  suffers  from  a  sufHcient  amount  of  disease 
to  affect  its  health  materially,  the  diminution  in  the  total 
quantity  of  milk  is  almost  invariable. 


I.  Human  Milk. 

§  154.  With  regard  to  the  milk  secreted  by  women  in  various  maladies; 
the  -same  remarks  apply  only  to  a  certam  extent ;  for  the  human  mammary 
Becretion  is  so  dependent  on  mental  influences,  that  its  composition  appears 
readily  affected.  Vogel  gives  the  following  analysis  of  milk  derived  from  a 
woman  suffering  from  hysteria,  the  sample  being  taken  directly  after  the 
attack : — 

Per  eent^ 

Milk-fat -514 

Casein, 5000 

Sugar, 3-492 

Ash, 1010 

Water 89-034 

Specific  gravity, 1*032 

Deveux*  found  the  milk  of  a  woman  who  suffered  from  nervous  attacks, 
when  taken  in  the  seizure,  to  be  a  transparent  viscid  secretion  like  albumen. 
J.  F.  Simonf  examined  the  milk  of  a  woman  who  was  buffering  from  the 
effects  of  passion.  The  secretion  was  apparently  the  cause  of  violent  con- 
vulsions and  diarrhoea  in  an  infant.  The  milk  was  acid,  and  hid  acquired  a 
peculiar  odour,  and  after  a  little  time  developed  hydrogen  sulphide ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  milk  had  commenced  to  undergo  lactic  acid  ana  putrefactive- 
changes  in  the  breast  itself.  Local  affections  of  the  breast,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  interfere  with  the  healthy  action  of  the  miLk-producing  cells. 
For  example,  Schlossberger  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of  a  sample 
of  milk  taken  from  a  woman  whose  breast  was  considerably  enlarged ;  the 
flaid  was  white  and  thick,  and  without  odour,  specific  gravity,  '98  to  "99 
atl5^— 

Per  cent. 

Fatty  matter, 8*54 

Lactine  and  extractives, '75 

Casein, 8*74 

Ash -41 

The  fat  fused  at  .'^3°  and  solidified  at  26^ 

*  CreWs  Chemische  Annalen^  vol.  1,  p.  369. 

t  J.  F.  Simon's  "Animal  Chemistry,"  Syd.  Soc,  11,  53. 
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II.  Cows'  Milk. 

§  155.  Aphthotis  Fever. — One  of  the  few  affections  in  which  it 
is  possible  for  the  investigator  to  discover  an  abnormal  condition 
of  the  milk,  and  even  from  the  appearance  of  the  fluid  to  know 
what  particular  malady  the  cow  is  suffering  from,  is  "faot-and- 
mouth  disease"  or  " aphthous  feverJ*  This  is  a  febrile,  highly 
infectious  disease,  which  has  caused  of  late  great  ravages  among 
our  herds;  its  most  obvious  signs  are  ulcers  on  the  mouth,  feet^ 
and  teats.  Unless  the  fever  is  high,  the  milk  is  secreted  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  It  presents  different  (one  might 
almost  say,  opposite)  appearances  in  different  cases;  in  those 
where  there  are  ulcers  on  the  teat,  either  externally  or  just 
inside,  the  pus  from  these  ulcers  mixes  with  the  milk,  and  the 
analyst  finds  a  high  fatty  residue,  from  which  cholesterin,  nuclein, 
lecithin,  and  milk-fat  may  be  separated.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  no  ulcers  and  no  local  affection  of  the  udder,  the  milk 
in  the  more  severe  cases  may  be  deficient  in  solids,  and  especially 
in  milk-fat;  nor  does  it  recover  its  normal  composition  until  about 
the  seventh  and  eighth  days,  when  the  cow  begins  to  improve. 

A  special  micro-organism  is,  according  to  Klein,*  always  to  be 
found  associated  with  aphthous  fever,  it  is  a  micrococcus,  which 
either  occurs  singly,  as  dumb  bells  or  as  streptococci,  the  chains 
of  the  streptococcus  sometimes  grow  to  a  considerable  length. 
The  individual  elements  of  the  diplococci  and  streptococci  are 
spherical,  and  have  an  average  measurement  of  *0006  to  *0008 
mm.  The  micro-organism  is  readily  cultivated  in  nutrient 
gelatin,  agar-agar  or  broth;  it  grows  slowly  in  sterilised  milk,  the 
milk  remaining  fluid.  Milk,  according  to  Klein,  preserves  the 
micro-organism  in  a  wonderful  manner;  infected  milk  kept 
months  in  tubes  still  yielded  successful  cultures.  If  the  local 
affection  is  at  all  severe,  blood-cells,  and  occasionally  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  blood  may  be  found  in  such  milk. 

Mammitis. — This  disease,  as  its  name  implies,  signifies  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  mammae.  Theoretically,  milk  secreted  by  an 
inflamed  organ  should  be  altered  much  in  quality;  but,  in  the 
case  of  a  heifer  suffering  from  this  disease,  milk  taken  the  second 
day  after  calving  did  not  appear  to  differ  essentially,  either  in 
microscopical  appearances  or  in  chewical  composition,  from  normal 
milk.  Its  specific  gravity  was  1*0362,  and  the  composition  of  the 
solids  in  100  parts  was  as  follows: — 

*  Fifteenth  Annual  Rep,  Loc,  Gov.  Bd.,  supplement  containing  report  of 
Med.  Officer  for  18S5. 
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Milk&t, 2-800 

Casein, 4*025 

Albumen, *560 

Milk-sugar, 6*541 

Nitrate  of  mercoiy  precipitate  dried  at  100",        .        .  1*68* 

Ash, -920 

Chloride  of  sodium  in  asli, *110 

Parturient  Apoplexy. — A  Caw  suffering  from  Parturient  Apo- 
plexy; Pulse  Imperceptible;  Temperature  9 9° '4  F.  Third 
day  after  calving. 

Specific  gravity,  1*037.    Reaction  feebly  alkaline. 

In  100  00. 

Milk-fat, 3750 

Casein, 4*025 

Albumen, .........  1  '145 

(Weight  of  mercury  precipitate,        ....  1*38)* 

Ash, 0*980 

KaClinash, 0*102 

Urea  was  absent;  there  was  much  lactochrome.  No  abnormal 
elements  detected  bj  a  microscopical  examination. 

The  Milk  of  a  Cow  suffering  Jrom  Pneumonia  fourteen  days 
after  Calving.     Pulse  82,  Temperature  102^*4  F. 

Specific  gravity,  1*0297. 

InlOOoc 

Milk.fat, «...  2-965 

Cholesterin, 0'580 

Casein, 3*860 

Milk-sugar, 3  880 

Albumen, 0*430 

Peptones, 0*090 

Urea,         .        .        .        .• 0*005 

Ash 0-800 

KaQinash, 0*488 

This  is  the  only  milk  in  which  the  writer  found  an  estim- 
able quantity  of  cholesterin.  The  microscopical  results  were 
negative. 

*  At  the  time  of  the  analysis  the  compound  nature  of  the  mercury  pre- 
cipitate was  not  known. 
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Engorgement  of  Rumen  and  Congested  Liver.     Pulse  68, 

Temperature  101*  F. 


Spedtic  gravity,  1*032. 


In  100  pftits 
by  weUht. 


Milk-fat. 60.7 

Casein, 4796 

Albanien, 1*067 

MUk-Bugar, 4>497 

Peptones,.        .        .        .       ■ 0-113 

Ash 0-670 

NaClinash 0*092 

The  milk  appears  simply  ooncentrated. 


Phthisis. — A  Cow,  Jive  years  oldj  with  Extensive  Tubercvlar  De- 
posit in  RiglU  lung.     The  Dam  uxis  also  scrofulous. 

Specific  gravity,  . 

MUk-fat, 

Casein, 

Albumen, 

Milk-sugar, 

Galactin, 

Ash, 

NaCl  in  ash, 

A  careful  microscopical  examination  could  detect  no  abnormal 
elements. 

Phthisis. — A  Cow,  two  years  old,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  Phthisis* 


Dec  7, 1878. 

Feb.  1879. 

10297 

1*0340 

InlOOcc. 

In  100  00. 

2-77 

3-83 

3*650 

6*4 

0*867 

0*365 

2*824 

3*34 

9 

• 

? 

0866 

0*770 

0-096 

0-15 

Specific  gravity,  . 


Milk-fat, 
Casein, 
Peptones, 
Milk-sugar, 
Ash,     . 
NaCl  in  ash, 


Jan.  29. 

Feb.  17. 

1  0329 

1-0335 

In  100  cc 

In  100  ee. 

2*599 

3*280 

3000 

3  980 

9 

• 

0  250 

2-888 

4*100 

0-910 

0-780 

0*10 

015 

The  entire  amount  the  cow  yielded  in  January  was  1  gallon ; 
the  amount  sent  for  analysis  was  a  fractional  part  of  the  whole. 
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A  Sample  of  Milk  drawn  from  an  Udder  actually  Ii\fiUrated 

uoith  Tubercular  Deposit 

Specific  gravity,  1*018. 

In  100  parts 
by  weighL 

Water, 94  640 

Casein, 1-210 

Albumen, 2-387 

Milk-sugar, 0*470 

Milkfat, 0*490 

Peptones, absent 

Urea,        ....         •        .        .        .  0039 

Ash, 0*7(34 

NaQinash, 0430 

The  whole  quantity  of  the  fluid  did  not  exceed  70  cc.  It  was 
of  a  dirty  amber  colour,  with  the  casein  partially  separating. 
A  micix>scopical  examination  showed  very  few  fat  globules,  and 
the  following  abnormal  elements : — 

1.  Clusters  of  oval  or  round  gi-anular  cells,  for  the  most  part 
•0005  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  well-marked  oval  nucleus. 

2.  Granular  masses,  irregular  in  shape,  varying  in  size  from 
about  0*0006  inch  to  ten  or  twelve  times  that  size. 

3.  Granular  rounded  bodies,  stained  brilliantly  by  magenta  or 
carmine. 

This,  then,  is  phthisical  milk  in  its  most  intense  form,  and  one 
never  likely  to  be  found  in  commerce,  but  admixture  of  such  a 
fluid  with  genuine  milk  is  possible. 

It  is  essentially  an  albuminous  serum,  containing  urea,  common 
salt,  and  just  sufficient  casein  and  milk-sugar  to  show  its  origin 
from  a  much-diseased  milk  gland. ^ 

Local  Affection  of  the  Udder. — 3fUk  from  a  Heifer  tvx>  days  after 
calving^  suffering  from  Retention  of  Ftjetal  Membrane,  a  portion 
of  tlie  Udder  much  inflamed. 

The  milk  was  pink  in  colour,  and  contained  about  a  twentieth 
of  its  bulk  in  blood ;  it  was  perfectly  fresh  when  examined,  but 
rapidly  putrefied.  The  blood  was  separated  by  subsidence  a.<» 
much  as  possible.     The  reaction  was  feebly  acid  :— 

*  Poeribly  the  tubercle  bacillus  will  be  found  in  snch  secretions  ;  at  the 
time  of  the  analvsis  of  the  above,  Koch  had  not  published  his  researches. 
Good  directions  for  the  staining  of  these  bacilli  ure  given  in  Gibbes'  PractictU 
JJtUology.    London,  1883. 
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Specific  gravity,  1-0313. 

Milk-fat, 4-40 

Casein  and  milk-sugar, 9*81 

Albumen 0*62 

Peptones, 0-269 

Ash. 116 

§  156.  TypJms. — ^The  milk  of  cows  suffering  from  typhus  has 
been  analysed  by  Husson,*  who  states  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  malady,  the  azotised  principles  augment,  and  that 
there  are  often  found  bloody  and  purulent  fluids  admixed.  The 
following  is  an  average  sample  of  milk  from  cows  suffering  from 
a  not  too  severe  form  of  typhus : — 

Fat 1-493 

Milk-sugar, 3-140 

Albumen, 2*060 

Salts 1-850 

§  157.  The  Propagation  of  Disease  through  Milk. — Modem 
researches  on  zymotic  diseases  have  for  long  been  converging  to 
the  one  conclusion,  that  these  diseases  are  all  produced  by  germs, 
the  life-history  of  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  bacteria;  and  that^ 
consequently,  such  diseases  are  only  special  forms  of  fermentation 
or  putrefaction  in  living  tissues,  the  disease-zymads  growing  and 
multiplying  at  the  exp -use  of  the  tissues. 

Now,  if  the  composition  of  milk  and  of  the  tissues  be  com- 
pared, it  will  be  seen  that  milk,  although  physically  a  fluid,  yet 
resembles  in  its  chemistry  a  tissue,  and  contains  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  a  zymad.  Hence  it  is, 
that  if  a  scarlet-fever  zymad,  or  a  typhoid  zymad,  fall  into  milk, 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  immersed  in  a  tissue  ;  and  cultiva- 
tion experiments  have  shown  that  milk  is  an  excellent  medium 
or  soil  for  the  multiplication  at  suitable  temperatures  of  patho- 
genic micro-organisms. 

Tfie  Relation  of  Milk  to  Scarlatina, — In  December,  1885,  an 
outbreak  of  scarlatina,  traced  by  the  author  to  a  particular 
milk  supply,  was  very  fully  investigated  by  the  Loc.  Gov. 
Board,t  S'^d  it  was  proved  as  clearly  as  such  a  matter  is  capable 
of  proof,  that  the  milk  was  not  infected  by  any  human  agency, 
but  that  the  cows  were  at  the  time  suffering  from  a  general 
feverish  disorder,  the  chief  external  evidence  of  which  was 
vesicles  on  the  teats  and  udder  rapidly  passing  into  ulcers.  The 
disease  is  readily  propagated  by  inoculation  among  calves,  and 
the  pathological  signs  are  in  many  respects  strikingly  similar  to 
those  of  human  scarlatina. 

According  to  Dr.  Klein*s  researches  the  malady  is  intimatelj 

♦  Comptes  Rendusy  t.  73,  1871,  p.  1339. 

t  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  Loc.  Oov.  Board,  containing  Report  of  Med. 
Officer  for  1885. 
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connected  with  the  multiplicatioii  and  growth  of  a  micro-organ- 
ism, which  probably  gains  access  to  the  milk  with  the  discharges 
from  the  diseased  teats.  The  micro-organism  consists  of  spherical 
micrococci,  arranged  as  diplococci,  and  as  shorter  and  longer, 
straight,  wavy,  or  curved  chains — streptococcus — the  latter  some- 
times of  great  length  (see  Plate,  fig.  1).  When  inoculated  into 
gelatin  the  growth  is  slow  (see  Plate,  fig.  2),  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night the  streak  of  inoculation  showing  up  as  a  white  line,  made 
up  of  smaller  and  larger  droplets.  It  does  not  liquefy  the  gelatin : 
it  is  very  similar  in  appearance  and  manner  of  growth  to  the 
streptococcus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  Dr.  Klein  thinks 
the  two  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  action  on  milk, 
the  foot-and-mouth  micro-organism  causing  no  apparent  change 
in  sterilised  milk;  the  scarlatinal  streptococcus,  on  the  other 
hand,  turning  it  after  two  days  incubation  into  a  solid  mass.  A 
similar  organism  has  been  isolated  by  Dr.  Klein  from  the  blood 
of  persons  suffering  from  human  scarlatina. 

Drs.  Jamieson  and  Edington*  have  also  iuvestigated  scarlatina 
by  biological  methods.  Dr.  Edington  has  cultivated  the  blood 
drawn  from  the  finger  at  different  dates,  and  also  the  epithelial 
scales  thrown  off  from  the  skin,  taking  all  possible  precautions 
to  avoid  aerial  contamination.  By  cultivating  a  drop  of  the 
blood  in  Koch's  jelly,  diffusing  a  minute  quantity  of  this  culture 
through  a  large  body  of  distilled,  sterilised  water,  and  then 
cultivating  drops  of  this  water,  the  various  organisms  in  the  blood 
were  isolated ;  and  from  the  isolated  colonies,  pure  cultures  made; 
lastly,  their  effect  on  animals  was  ascertained  by  inoculation. 

The  organism,  which  was  invariably  found  in  the  blood  of 
patients  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fever,  and  in  the 
desquamation  after  the  twenty-first  day,  is  described  under  the 
name  of  the  BclcUIus  acarlaiinoe  (see  Plate,  fig.  3).  It  is  in  the  form 
of  motile  rods  measuring  '4  mm.  in  thickness,  and  1*2  to  1*4  mm. 
in  length,  generally  forming  very  long  jointed  and  curved  lepto- 
thrix  filaments;  it  liquefies  the  jelly  (see  Plate,  fig.  4).  Infected 
into  broth  and  incubated  its  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  a  coherent, 
parchment-like  film,  which  is  not  easily  broken,  is  formed  on  the 
surface ;  later  the  film  becomes  deeply  wrinkled. 

A  calf  inoculated  with  a  culture,  and  also  given  some  in  milk 
to  drink,  developed  fever  in  six  hours,  and  died  within  twenty- 
four.  The  pathological  appearances  were  those  found  in  the 
human  subject  in  rapid  cases  of  scarlatina  with  early  death.  A 
second  calf  was  inoculated  with  a  pure  culture,  and  developed 
fever  within  twelve  hours,  and  there  was  a  vivid  rash  followed 
by  desquamation  ;  the  throat  was  severely  affected.  In  six  days 
the  temperature  was  normal.     When  guinearpigs  and  rabbits 

♦  Brit,  Med.  Journal,  Juno  11,  1887. 
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"were  submitted  to  inoculation  from  cultures,  very  similar  results 
were  obtained. 

Other  organisms  isolated  from  milk,  giving  either  negative  or 
insignificant  results,  were  Sarcifia  lutea,three  forms  of  micrococci, 
and  three  of  bacilli,  to  which  provisional  names  have  been  assigned. 

The  essential  difference  between  £dington*s  and  Klein's  re- 
searches is,  that  Edington  has  concentrated  his  attention  on 
human  scarlatina — Klein  on  a  disease  of  the  cow.  Both  agree 
that  scarlatina  is  communicable  from  the  cow  to  man,  and 
they  agree  also  that  milk  is  an  excellent  medium  for  the  growth 
of  ScarUuinal  conta^um ;  but  Klein  identifies  the  cause  of  the 
disease  as  a  micrococcus,  Edington  as  a  bacillus. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivating  powers  of  milk,  Edington 
remarks  : — "  If  desquamation  be  placed  in  milk  kept  at  a  gentle 
heat  for  twenty -four  hours,  the  bacilli  can  be  recognised  by  their 
motility  and  the  pellicle  which  they  soon  form.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that,  if  milk  be  taken  as  food  containing  infective  desqua- 
mation, the  spores  will  have  a  perfect  nidus  and  suitable  tem- 
perature afforded  them  for  development." 

^Ihe  Relation  of  Milk  to  Phthisis  and  Tubercular  Maladies, — 
The  debatable  point  of  the  infectious  nature  of  tuberculosis  must 
be  considered  as  now  fully  settled  in  the  affirmative,  and  this 
being  so,  the  question  is  whether  it  be  possible  to  propagate 
tubercle  through  specifically-infected  food  or  drink,  or  not?  If 
the  possibility  of  transmission  of  tubercle  by  infected  food  is 
proved,  then  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  deny  that  tuberculosis  may 
be  caused  by  specifically-tainted  milk.  Villenin*  was  one  of  the 
first  to  attempt  to  ascertain,  by  direct  experiment,  whether 
tubercle  was  transmissible  or  not.  He  inoculated  the  rabbit,  the 
sheep,  the  dog,  and  the  cat  with  human  tuberculous  matter,  always 
in  very  small  quantities,  with  more  or  less  success.  The  experi- 
ments of  Villenin  were  repeated,  with  infinite  variation,  by  most 
of  the  leading  pathologists  of  Europe;  but  their  deductions  wei^ 
quite  different  from  those  of  Villenin,  for,  on  putting  various 
substances  (other  than  tuberculous  matter)  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  guinea-pigs,  they  produced  a  febrile  disorder,  and  found 
after  death  products  which,  they  declared,  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  tubercle.  Hence,  tuberculosis  was  considered 
for  a  long  time  (and,  indeed,  is  by  some  persons  still  so  con- 
sidered) as  due  to  a  mechanical  irritation,  chiefly  set  up  in  the 
delicate  cells  lining  the  lymphatic  channels.  While  animals 
alone  were  the  subject  of  the  French,  German,  and  English  ex- 
perimenters, a  doctor  in  Greece — Zallonis  of  Syra — actually 
inoculated  the  human  subject — a  man  affected  with  gangrene  of 
the  foot — with  tuberculous  sputa.    In  thirty-eight  days  the  man 

*  '*  Cause  et  Nature  de  la  Tubercalose. " 
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died  witli  unmistakable  tuberculous  signs,  which  an  autopsy 
confirmed.  The  opinion*  that  the  introduction  into  the  tissues 
of  a  great  variety  of  foreign  matters  will  cause  this  malady  is 
not  now  held,  there  having  been  of  late  years  some  most  valuable 
experiments  on  the  subject,  more  especially  those  by  Bollinger, 
Cohnheim,t  and  Koch. 

The  most  striking  of  Cohnheim's  experiments  were  those  in 
which  he  introduced  tuberculous  matter  into  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eyes  of  kittens ;  the  animals  generally  became  infected  after 
a  well-marked  period  of  incubation  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
one  days.  Cohnheim,  associated  with  Solomons,  has  also  proved 
the  possibility  of  aerial  infection,  having  produced  the  disease  in 
animals  by  causing  them  to  inhale  tuberculous  dust.  The  patho- 
logical changes  thus  produced  they  compared  side  by  side  with 
those  produced  by  mere  irritants,  whether  breathed  or  introduced 
into  the  system  by  other  channels;  and  they  declare,  as  the 
result  of  such  comparison,  that  the  products  of  the  latter  are 
entirely  different,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  tubercle.  Direct 
experiments  with  the  milk  from  tubercular  cows  have  been  made 
by  Gerlach,  Klebs,  and  Bollinger.  Gerlach  fed  two  calves,  two 
pigs,  one  sheep,  and  two  rabbits  for  three  weeks  with  the  unboiled 
milk  of  a  phthisical  cow  j  the  whole  of  the  animals  became  affected 
with  tubercular  disease.  Klebs  made  a  similar  successful  experi- 
ment with  nine  guinea-pigs.  The  accidental  infection  of  a  large 
St.  Bernard  dog,  which,  having  come  across  the  milk  designed 
for  one  of  the  experiments,  drank  it,  and  became  tuberculous,  is 
perhaps  more  striking  than  a  foimal  experiment.  The  experi- 
ments of  Bollinger  were  on  pigs,  as  follows : — Two  young  pigs  were 
fed  with  the  unboiled  milk  of  a  cow  which  in  life  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  lung  disease,  and  yfhich.  a.  post-mortem  examination  showed 
to  have  suffered  from  phthisis.  This  experiment  was  negative. 
The  pigs  enjoyed  good  health,  and  on  being  killed  proved  to  have 
all  their  organs  in  a  sound  condition,  with  the  single  exception 
of  some  slight  infiltration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  in  the  case  of 
one.  In  a  second  experiment,  the  milk  of  a  highly  tuberculous 
cow  was  given  for  ten  weeks  to  four  healthy  young  pigs  three 
weeks  old.  During  this  time  a  general  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  was  observed  ;  at  the  end  of  four 
and  five  months  the  animals  were  killed,  when  tubercular  infil- 
tration of  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  &c.,  was  fully  established. 
Another  experiment  was  made  on  a  young  pig,  fed  with  the  same 
milk  for  fourteen  days.     On  killing  the  animal  three  weeks  after- 

*  <<The  TranamiBsibility  of  Tubercnlosis,''  by  G.  Fleming,  Med.  Chir. 
Bevieuj,  Oct.,  1874. 

t  "Die  Tuberculosen  vom  Standponkte  der  Infectionslehre,"  von  J. 
Cohxiheim.    Leipzig,  1880. 
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wards,  there  was  found  cheesy  inflammation  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, an  exquisite  miliary  infiltration  of  the  lungs,  and  a  slight 
cheesy  deposit  in  the  bronchial  glands.  The  milk  in  all  the  above 
experiments  had  been  given  unboiled.  In  another  experiment, 
hoWever,  in  which  six  pigs  were  taken,  four  were  fed  with  the 
milk  of  the  same  cow  (two  with  the  unboiled  milk,  two  with  the 
boiled  milk),  and  two  were  fed  on  ordinary  diet  to  control  the 
experiment.  After  a  few  months  the  last  two  were  healthy  ;  the 
two  fed  on  unboiled  milk  highly  tuberculous  ;  one  of  the  pigs  fed 
on  the  boiled  milk,  on  being  killed,  was  found  perfectly  healthy  ; 
the  other,  killed  a  little  later,  was  tuberculous.  Further  experi- 
ments are  in  progress.* 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  numerous  failures,  and  many 
observers  have  failed  to  propagate  the  disease.  E.  Perroncito,  of 
Turin,  records  the  case  of  a  whole  family  (consisting  of  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  two  children)  drinking  for  eight  days  the  milk  of  a 
cow  most  decidedly  tuberculous,  as  proved  by  an  autopsy  ;  and 
yet  they  remained  well.  Negative  results  are,  however,  of  little 
value,  unless  extremely  numerous.  If  the  disease  can  be  propa- 
gated by  milk,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  every  animal 
experimented  upon  will  become  infected  ;  for  there  are  numbers 
of  facts  proving  that  some  human  beings  and  some  animals  have 
a  great  resisting  power,  and  do  not,  with  any  readiness,  take  such 
diseases.  It  has  hitherto  been  almost  universally  taught,  that 
bovine  tuberculosis  has  nothing  essentially  different  in  its  course 
or  pathology  from  human  tuberculosis.  This  view  has,  how- 
ever, been  contested,  Dr.  Charles  Creighton,  in  a  very  able 
paper,t  giving  a  series  of  cases  (eight  in  number)  in  which  he 
contends  that  there  was  more  analogy  to  "  Ferlsucht,  bovine 
tuberculosis,"  than  to  human,  and  moreover,  that  this  form  is  a 
distinct  form,  quite  as  distinct  as  glanders — ^the  salient  points  in 
the  cases  cited  being,  (1.)  the  occurrence  of  tumour-like  embolic 
infarcts  in  the  lungs  ;  (2.)  the  implication  of  the  bronchial,  or  of 
the  mesenteric  and  portal  lymphatic  glands  ;  (3.)  the  characters 
of  the  eruption  in  the  serous  membranes,  and  its  relative  fre- 
quency ;  (4.)  the  microscopic  appearances ;  (5.)  the  elements  of 
obscurity  in  the  cases  viewed  as  cases  of  ordinary  or  autochthon- 
ous tuberculosis. 

The  very  important  information  as  to  what  percentage  of  cows 
suffers  from  the  disease,  and  whether  it  is  on  the  increase  or 
decrease,  is  unfortunately  not  with  any  accuracy  known;  and 
from  the  contradictory  statements  advanced,  all  that  one  can 

•  AentUch,  IrUeUigenz  BlatU  No.  47,  607.  . 

t  An  Infective  Varie^  of  Tnbercalosis  in  Man,  identical  with  Bovine  Tuber- 
cnlosifl,  Perlsucht,  by  0.  Creighton,  M.D.,  Lancet^  June  19,  1880. 
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gather  is,  that  it  is  rare  in  some  parts,  frequent  in  others,  and 
that  milch  govs  are  especially  prone  to  the  disease. 

Cruzel  affirmed  that  in  France,  in  every  hundred  old  oxen 
^Ekttened  and  slaughtered  for  food,  one-half  would  have  the  lungs 
more  or  less  tuberculous.  Not  very  long  ago,  however,  M. 
Vallin,  aided  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  veterinaries  in 
Paris,  searched  for  four  months  in  vain  for  a  tuberculous  cow, 
and  he  states*  that,  out  of  28,000  beasts  slaughtered  annually  at 
the  abbatoirs,  only  20  to  28  bore  any  sign  of  tubercle,  while  those 
rejected  as  unfit  for  slaughtering  are  an  insignificant  number. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany  the  percentage  of  cows  affected 
is  about  2  per  cent.  In  England  the  number  is  not  known,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  higher  than  2  per  cent.,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  ever  attains,  except  in  certain  localities,  1  per  cent. 
The  analyses  of  the  author  have  shown  that  in  the  milk  in  the 
last  stages  of  disease  only  (in  the  stages,  indeed,  in  which  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  milk  a  cow),  does  the  fluid  essentially 
differ  from  normal  milk ;  and  the  very  milk  so  successfully 
experimented  with  by  Bollinger  was  also  found,  on  analysis,  to 
be  of  normal  composition.  Hence,  the  danger  is  not  imaginary, 
but  real ;  and  when  we  consider  the  enormous  scale  on  which 
some  dairies  are  conducted — the  number  of  gallons  of  milk 
from  various  cows,  which  are  mixed  together — it  is  certain  that, 
in  large  towns,  specifically-tainted  milk  is  constantly  drunk.  A 
great  portion  of  such  milk  is  raised  before  use  to  nearly  the 
boiling  point,  but  much  is  drunk  unboiled. 

Aphthous  Fever, — The  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  aph- 
thous milk  have  already  been  described.  In  certain  stages  of  the 
disease,  the  milk  acts  upon  young  calves  like  a  virulent  poison, 
the  calf  dying  from  apncea  with  great  suddenness.  After  death 
few  marked  changes  are  noticed,  save  intense  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, and  a  somewhat  injected  patchy  tongue.  The  milk  has 
been  given  to  pigs  with  a  fatal  result,  and  even  cats  have  suffered 
indisposition  from  it ;  nor  is  there  wanting  the  strongest  evidence 
to  show  that  it  may  convey  the  aphthous  disease  to  man.  This 
transmission  to  man  has  been  observed  for  some  time,  for  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Michael  Sagarf  described  the 
aphthous  epidemic,  which  prevailed  in  Moravia,  1763-64,  and 
related  how  the  milk  propagated  the  disease  to  animals  and  men. 
In  1834  three  German  veterinarians j:  (Hertzwig,  Mann,  and 
Villain)  made  on  themselves  some  very  conclusive  experiments^ 

*  M.  Vallin,  Lait  des  Vaches  Phthisiqaes.    Annales  D*Hygihie  PvbUque, 
Jnly,  1878. 
t  Libdlw  de  ApUhis  Pecoria,  Vienna,  1765.  ^-,*  •^^=~"'-^  -  ^  , 

i  "NoQveaa  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine  V^terinaire.**     ^  ^'^  C         ... 
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each  taking  a  pint  of  the  warm  milk  drawn  from  an  infected  oow 
for  four  consecutive  mornings.  On  the  third  day  M.  Hertwig  had 
fevensb  symptoms  ;  by  the  sixth,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  was  swollen ;  by  the  seventh,  there  was  a  well-marked 
einiption  on  the  edge  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  cheekd  ;  by  the  tenth,  the  vesicles  continually  increas- 
ing in  size,  had  burst ;  and  by  the  twenty-fourth  day  the  ulcers 
had  dried,  and  there  weus  some  desquamation.  MM.  Mann  and 
Villain  were  also  affected  in  the  same  way^  but  to  a  less  degree. 
This  experiment  is  supported  by  a  number  of  instances  of  par- 
tial epidemics  in  tlie  human  kind,  which  could  be  satisfactorily 
traced  to  aphthous  milk.  It  would  appear  certain,  that  such 
milk  after  boiling  is  harmless.  For  example,  Boulay  records 
that  foot-and-mouth  disease,  when  imported  into  the  Com- 
mune of  Morchier  by  a  pig-dealer,  extended  in  a  few  days  to 
over  a  hundred  head  of  cattle,  but  spared  the  calves,  which  were 
fed  on  boiled  milk  and  water,  and  not  allowed  to  suck  their 
mothers. 

A  New  Form  of  Febrile  Disease  AssocicUed  with  Milk. — ^The  milk 
from  a  dairy  near  Aberdeen  appears  to  have  been  the  propagating 
agent  of  a  peculiar  and  entirely  new  malady.  This  remarkable 
outbreak  has  been  investigated  and  described  with  great  ability 
by  Dr.  Ewart.*  Twenty  persons  were  attacked,  and  there  were 
three  deaths.  The  symptoms  consisted  essentially  of  fever,  with 
one  or  more  relapses,  and  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands,  fre- 
quently ending  in  suppuration.  The  connection  of  the  epidemic 
with  the  milk-supply  was  established  by  the  fact  of  the  illness 
being  confined  to  those  who  drank  the  milk,  as  well  as  by  the 
microscopical  appearances  of  the  milk,  and  some  well-devised 
experiments  on  animals.  The  microscopic  appearances  of  the 
milk  showed  :— 

1.  Numerous  micrococci,  some  free,  others  in  groups  or  chains. 

2.  Numerous  spores  and  cells  of  the  yeast-plant. 

3.  Spores  similar  to  B.  anthracis. 

Some  pus  from  the  neck  of  one  of  the  patients  was  found  to 
contain  bacilli  and  spores  apparently  identical  with  those  found 
in  the  milk,  and  such  pus  caused  fatal  illness  when  injected  into 
small  animals  subcutaneously.  These  elements  were  submitted 
to  cultivation,  and  a  variety  of  experiments  on  rats  were 
instituted  with  the  suspected  milk,  side  by  side  with  control- 
experiments  with  healthy  milk,  the  main  result  being  to  prove 
satisfactorily  a  direct  connection  between  the  bacilli  and  the 

*  On  a  New  Form  of  Febrile  Disease  associated  with  the  Presence  of  an 
Organism  distribated  with  Milk  from  the  Oldmill  Reformatory  School,  Aber- 
deen, by  J.  Cosaar  Ewart,  M.D.,  Proc  Roy.  Soc.,  1881,  zzxii.,  402. 
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disease ;  the  evidence  pointed  to  a  contamination  of  the  water 
supplying  the  dairy,  and  the  author  concludes  that  the  organism 
producing  this  new  fever  was  morphologically  not  unlike  the 
anthrax  organism  in  its  mode  of  development  and  life-history; 
and,  further,  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  milk  after  it  had  left 
the  udder. 


DECOMPOSITION  OF  MILK. 

§  158.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  milk  left  to  itself  at 
all  temperatures  above  9°  begins  to  evolve  carbon  dioxide, 
and  that  this  is  simply  a  sign  and  result  of  fermentation.  If 
this  fermentation,  is  arrested  or  prevented  by  any  of  the  means 
described  in  the  section  on  the  preservation  of  milk,  the  fluid 
remains  perfectly  sweet  and  good  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Besides  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  during  decomposition, 
a  certain  portion  of  milk-sugar  is  converted  into  lactic  acid, 
some  of  the  casein  and  albumen  broken  up  into  simpler  con- 
stituents, and  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol  produced,  which 
by  oxidation  appears  as  acetic  acid,  while  the  fat  is  in  part 
separated  into  free  fatty  acids,  which  ultimately  unite  with 
the  ammonia  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  albuminoids. 
The  main  fermentation  of  milk  is  a  special  kind  which  of  late 
years  has  been  much  studied,  and  is  known  as  lactic /ermerUcUion. 
Accompanying  lactic  fermentation,  there  is  nearly  always  a 
weak  butyric  and  a  weak  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Lactic  acid  fermentation  is  caused  by  a  minute  bacillus;  to 
obtain  this  bacillus  readily,  or  any  other  micro-organism  of  milk, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  dilute  a  cc.  of  sour  milk  with  1000  times 
its  volume  of  recently  boiled  sterile  water,  and  then  mixing  a 
single  drop  of  this  extremely  dilute  liquid  with  a  suitable 
quantity  of  nutrient  gelatin  on  cultivation  plates,  as  fully 
described  in  the  chapter  on  water  analysis.  In  a  few  days 
the  surface  of  the  gelatin  will  be  studded  over  with  centres 
of  growth,  the  majority  of  which  will  be  composed  of  the 
lactic  acid  bacillus.  The  lactic  acid  bacillus,  when  stained  by 
aniline  blue,  presents  the  appearance  of  short  thick  rods  from 
1  to  1'7  mm.  long,  and  '3  to  4  mm.  broad;  the  multiplication  is 
by  division,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fission  is  marked  by  a 
contraction. 

Examined  by  non-immersion  lenses,  the  little  rods  look  like 
oval  bodies,  two  frequently  being  attached  together  hour-glass- 
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like.  In  growths  of  the  bacillus  in  sugar  solutions,  Hueppe* 
has  succeeded  in  discovering,  spores  at  the  ends  of  the  rods;  these 
spores  are  in  milk  difficult  to  observe  on  account  of  refraction. 

Lactic  acid  ferment  sown  into  previously  sterilised  milk 
produces  the  lactic  acid  fermentation  pure  and  simple — that  is, 
lactic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide;  hence,  the  alcohol  and  free 
fatty  acid  found  in  ordinary  sour  milk  are  produced  from  other 
ferments. 

The  lactic  acid  ferment  ceases  to  be  active  at  10*;  between  10^ 
and  12°  there  is  a  slight  action.  This  becomes  stronger  at  15*, 
but  is  yet  so  slow  that  only  at  the  end  of  eight  days  is  there  any 
evident  separation  of  casein,  from  18*  to  20*  the  growth  is 
quicker,  and  the  maximum  is  reached  at  from  35*  to  42* ;  above 
tiie  last  temperature  the  production  of  acid  lessens,  and  ceases 
altogether  between  45**3  and  45**5.  The  sugar  is  never  con- 
verted wholly  into  lactic  acid,  because  an  acid  reaction  interferes 
with  the  growth  of  the  bacillus ;  if,  however,  the  milk  is  kept 
neutral  by  the  addition  of  chalk,  nearly  all  the  sugar  may  be 
decomposed.  The  maximum  amount  of  lactic  acid  formed  under 
ordinary  conditions  seems  to  be  *8  per  cent 

The  Butyric  Add  Fermentation, — The  butyric  acid  fermentation 
is  caused  by  a  bacillus  3  to  10  mm.  in  length,  and  about  1  mm. 
in  breadth.  It  has  the  power  of  movement,  and  when  cultivated 
in  gelatin,  liquefies  the  gelatin,  forming  a  scum  on  the  surface. 
When  the  bacillus  is  sown  into  sterile  milk,  the  following 
according  to  Hueppef  are  the  changes: — If  the  milk  thus 
infected  is  incubated,  on  the  second  day  a  clear,  slightly  yellow 
fluid  is  seen  under  the  layer  of  cream;  this  fluid  increases 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  gradually  a  column  of  fluid  is  formed, 
which  above  is  quite  clear,  but  below  is  turbid ;  the  casein  at 
first  thrown  down  in  a  firm  coagulum,  in  the  course  of  eight  days 
begins  to  be  attacked,  and  by  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks 
most  of  it  is  dissolved.  The  filtered  fluid  gives  the  biuret 
reaction;  it  contains  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  ammonia;  hence,  it  is 
clear  that  the  ferment  acts  to  some  extent  as  a  digestive  of 
albumen.  In  advanced  butyric  acid  fermentation,  the  fluid  is 
most  oflensive,  and  may  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

§  159.  Blue  Milk. — Milk  has,  in  rare  instances,  been  known 
to  undergo  a  peculiar  change  of  colour,  becoming  of  a  very 
marked  blue  tint,  the  seat  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  casein. 
On  adding  caustic  alkalies,  the  colour  changes  to  a  cherry  red, 
but  the  blue  is  restored  by  acids. 

*  Untersnchungen    Uber    die    Zersetzimgen   der   Milch  durch  Mikro- 
orgaoismen. 
t  Op.  CU, 
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Blue  milk  is  caused  by  a  bacillus  which  divides  in  the  usual 
way  and  forms  spores,  it  decreases  the  acid  reaction  of  milk, 
rendering  it  alkaline.** 

Tyrotoacicoviy  O^^^H^^). — Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan  t  separated, 
from  long  kept  acid  milk,  from  cheese  which  caused  poisonous 
symptoms,  and  from  an  ice-cream  which  similarly  had  caused 
illness,  a  crystalline  toxic  substance  which  he  named  tyro- 
toxicon,  but  which  subsequent  research  has  identified  with 
diazo-benzene.  The  milk  is  precipitated  by  an  acid,  diluted, 
filtered,  the  filtrate  neutralised  by  sodium  carbonate  and  shaken 
up  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  the  ether  separated  and 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  residue  is  acidified 
with  nitric  acid  and  then  treated  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
potash,  which  forms  a  stable  compound  with  diazo-benzene,  and 
the  solution  concentrated  in  the  water-bath.  On  cooling,  the 
tyrotoxicon  compound  forms  six-sided  plates.  Diazo-benzene 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  carbolic  and  sulphuric 
acids  gives  a  yellow  to  yellow-orange  colour. 


ADULTERATION  OF  MILK. 

§  160.  The  adulterations  of  milk  in  this  country,  taken  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency,  are  : — The  addition  of  water,  the 
abstraction  of  cream  (or  both  combined),  the  mixing  of  separated 
milk  with  new  milk,  the  addition  of  cane-sugar  or  starch  to 
conceal  watering,  the  addition  of  formalin,  borax,  or  salicylic 
acid  to  milks  likely  to  decompose;  and,  lastly,  the  addition  of 
glycerin.  Milk  is  also  occasionally  manufactured  from  con- 
densed or  concentrated  milks.  No  other  adulterations  than 
the  abovej  have  been  pi-oved  to  exist  by  any  trustworthy  evi- 

*  On  blue  milk,  the  following  may  be  quoted : — Fuchs :  Magtuin  fur  die 
Oesammte  ThierfieUkunde,  7,  133  to  198.  Ehrenbere:  Monatsberichte  der 
Berliner  Akademie  des  Jahres  1840,  p.  202.  Erdmann:  Bildung  von 
Aniliofarben  aas  Proteinkorpem.  Journ.  fUr  Prak.  Chemie,  vol.  99,  404, 
1868.  Haubener:  Alagasm  fUr  die  Oesammte  7%ierheilkunde,  Bd.  18, 
p.  1  to  85,  129  to  204,  370  to  282.  JN'eeUen  in  Cohn's  Beitrdge  zur  Biologie 
der  Pflanzen,  Bd.  iij.,  in  which  last  will  be  found  figures  of  the  bacillus. 

t  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  July, 
1886. 

X  The  fable  of  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  brains  probably  originated 
in  a  communication  made  to  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  Sep.  25,  1841,  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  in  milk,  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  cerebral  tissue  and  the  dibris  of  blood-vessels.  This  improbable 
announcement  was  reiterated  by  M.  Jules  Kossignou,  who,  writing  in 
UEcho  du  Monde  Savant,  gave  as  an  established  fact  the  brain  adulteration 
of  milk  ('*La  Cervelle  des  Chevaux  de  Montfaucon ").  This  statement 
again  having  been  reproduced  in  Le  Memorial  Encydop^diquey  was  after- 
wards worked  up,  with  additions  and  amplifications,  in  various  popular 
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deuce.  Tlie  mere  addition  of  water  is  easily  detected  by  the  lev 
specific  gravity  of  the  milk,  which  test  is  really  extremely  satis- 
factory, provided  the  milk  is  not  exceptionally  rich  in  cream, 
for  an  exceptionally  rich  milk  may  possess  a  specific  gravity 
similar  to  that  of  a  watered  milk.  For  instance,  a  sample  of 
<<fear  milk,"*  analysed  by  the  author,  was  found  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*019;  it  contained  over  7  per  cent,  of  milk-fat.  If, 
however,  the  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  a  little  while,  and  the  fat 
then  partially  removed  by  skimming,  a  mistake  from  specific 
gravity  is  not  possible.  The  specific  gravity  may  be  taken  by 
the  hydrometer,  by  a  WestphalFs  balance,  or  by  a  specific 
gravity  bottle;  in  all  cases  it  must  be  considered  as  a  pre- 
liminary test  only,  its  indications  should  be  confirmed  or  other- 
wise by  subsequent  analysis.  The  amount  of  water  in  the 
milk  can  only  be  discovered  accurately  by  analysis  and  calcula- 
tion. 'J  he  analysis  is  conducted  on  the  principles  already 
explaiued,  and  the  amount  of  water  calculated  from  the  per- 
centage of  ''  solids  not  fat."  If  the  exact  composition  of  the 
original  milk  ia  known,  then  the  amount  of  water  added  may  be 
with  accuracy  calculated  from  the  following  formula : — 

100 

8  =  X 

y 

in  which  y  denotes  the  original  amount  of  "  solids  not  fat,"  b  the 
amount  of  '*  solids  not  fat "  in  the  watered  sample,  and  x  the 
number  of  parts  of  genuine  milk  in  100.  As  this  useful  know- 
ledge is  in  practice  never  obtained,  the  analyst  must  use  a 
formula  based  either  on  the  average  percentage  of  '*  solids  not 
fat,"  or  on  the  loweat  percentage  known  to  occur.  This  average 
thousands  of  analyses  have  determined  to  lie  between  9*0  and 

periodicals  and  journals ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  was  not  accepted  by 
chemists  actually  engaged  in  practical  work.  In  1844,  shortly  alter  the 
publication  of  the  ^lapers  alluded  to,  MM.  Gamier  and  Harel  declared 
m  their  work  ( "  Des  Falsifications  des  Substances  Alimentaires  "),  * '  We  have 
never  met  in  commerce  a  sinele  sample  of  milk  falsified  with  brain;  we  have 
examined  milk  bought  in  different  quartern  of  Paris,  and  especially 
the  poor,  but  we  have  never  found  an  atom  of  cerebral  matter. "  Wit 
to  cream  also,  they  justly  say,  that  brains  are  not  suitable  for  the  pi 
tion  of  cream,  communicating  to  it  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  not  thickening 
it.  Gautier  de  Chaubry  also  undertook  some  elaborate  experiments,  show- 
ing how  extremely  difficult  it  was  to  mix  brain-matter  with  milk,  and  when 
it  was  effected,  how  different  the  milk  was  from  ordinary  milk. 

*  A  small  can  of  exceptionally  rich  milk  has  been  occaaioDally  carried  by 
milkmen  for  the  pur|>ose  of  serving  any  inspector.  Such  muk  has  been 
termed  * '  fear  milk. " 
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9-0  per  cent,  while  the  lowest  percentage  found  in  healthy 
fairly-milked  animals  is  about  8*5  per  cent  Calculated  on  this 
basis,  the  formula  becomes 

100 
8-5*  =  * 

The  standard  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  was 
at  first  9  per  cent,  of  "  solids  not  fat,"  a  standard  which  scarcely 
any  analyst  at  the  present  time  in  practice  accepts,  because  the 
standard  was  based  on  Wanklyn's  process  of  milk  analysis, 
which  is  known  to  give  low  results  for  milk-fat,  and  therefore 
high  results  for  the  fat  free  solids;  but  now  with  improved 
processes  for  fat  extraction  it  is  necessary  to  lower  the  standard 
for  this  one  factor;  it  is  obvious  that  the  standard  of  adulteration, 
or  limit,  is  not  altered,  but  only  differently  expressed. 

§  161.  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  cream,  the  method  of 
detection  is,  of  course,  to  make  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
milk,  exhausting  the  dry  solids,  as  before  described,  by  suitable 
solvents.  If  the  milk-fat  so  obtained  falls  below  2*75  per  cent., 
the  milk  in  all  probability  has  had  its  cream  removed ;  and  the 
amount  of  fat  abstracted  is  found,  according  to  this  standard,  by 
the  following  formula,  in  which  8  =  solids  not  fat,/=  the  fat 
found,  and  x  the  percentage  of  fat  removed : — 


2-75        . 

If  the  milk  is  both  skimmed  and  watered,  the  following  for- 
mula may  be  used,  the  letters  having  the  same  significance,  with 
the  exception  that  x  means  extraneous  water : — 

,^  100  +  2-76        - 


Magistrates  and  the  public  by  this  time  know  that  certificates 
of  skimming  or  of  low  fat  seldom  represent  the  amount  of 
cream  actually  removed ;  the  calculations  are  merely  based  on  a 
standard.  In  certifying,  the  analyst  had  better  use  the  phrase 
"  the  fat  has  been  abstracted,''  a  formula  which  includes  all  the 
indirect  ways  in  which  fat  may  be  removed. 

The  "  solids  not  fat "  may  be  normal,  and  the  specific  gravity 
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normal,  and  jet  the  milk  may  be  much  watered.  This  feat  is 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  cane-sugar.  Cane-sugar  is  cheap, 
its  solution  in  water  has  a  high  specific  gravity,  and  it,  of  course, 
raises  the  amount  of  "  solids  not  fat"  A  little  practice  in  tast> 
ing  milk  enables  any  one  to  suspect  its  presence,  but  a  complete 
analysis  alone  establishes  it.  In  a  milk  adulterated  in  this  way 
with  cane-sugar,  if  the  milk-fat,  the  casein,  and  albumen  are 
separately  estimated,  the  casein,  albumen,  and  probably  the 
milk-fat  will  all  be  found  low,  while  the  ash  will  also  be  found 
less  than  the  normal  quantity,  and  the  remaining  organic  con- 
stituents high. 

Dr.  Muter  estimates  the  amount  of  cane-sugar  added,  by 
pouring  10  grms.  of  milk  on  to  4  of  calcium  sulphate  hydrate, 
evaporating  this  mixture  to  dryness  with  constant  stirring, 
exhausting  the  fat  by  ether,  and  then  removing  all  the  sugar 
by  dilute  alcohol.  This  alcoholic  extract  is  made  up  to  a  known 
bulk,  and  divided  into  two  parts;  one  portion  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  weighed,  and  then  burnt,  and  the  weight  of  organic 
constituents  found  by  difference ;  in  the  other  portion  an  esti- 
mation by  Fehling  is  made;  if  no  cane-sugar  is  present,  the 
difference  between  the  two  estimations  will  be  merely  due  to 
peptones  and  other  principles  soluble,  to  some  extent,  in  dilute 
alcohol,  and  to  any  experimental  error.  If,  however,  cane-sugar 
has  been  fradulently  added,  there  will  be  a  most  marked  differ- 
ence, which  may  be  returned  as  cane-sugar.  Dr.  Muter  considers 
that  unless  the  sugar  is  sufficient  to  impart  a  taste  to  the 
milk,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  with  any  certainty  discovered  by 
analysis.* 

A  better  method  of  extracting  cane-sugar  in  milk  is  to  utilise 
the  method  of  Pavy,  who  found  that  if  a  mixture  of  cane-  and 
milk-sugar  be  boiled  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  citric  acid, 
for  from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  the  cane-sugar  will  be  inverted, 
but  the  milk-sugar  will  remain  unacted  upon. 

A  milk,  therefore,  that  is  unadulterated  with  cane-sugar, 
should  decolourise  Pavy  in  the  same  proportion  whether  it  has 
previously  been  boiled  with  citric  acid  or  not. 

The  test  is  simple ;  a  portion  of  the  milk  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  to  one  powdered  citric  acid  is  added,  so  as  to  make  a  solu- 
tion equal  to  2  per  cent.,  diluted  10  times  its  volume,  filtered, 
boiled  for  ten  minutes,  and  the  number  of  cc's  required  to 
decolourise  40  cc's  of  Pavy  noted. 

The  other  portion  is  also  diluted  10  times  its  volume,  and 
treated  in  the  same  way,  with  the  exception  of  boiling ;  and  the 

*  Analyst,  March,  1880. 
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number  of  cc's  required  to  decolourise  Pavj  ascertained ;  any 
considerable  difference  maj  be  reckoned  as  due  to  cane-sugar.'*' 

The  foregoing  methods  which  appeared  in  the  former  edition 
are  still  retained  as  being  useful,  but  see  p.  282  et  seq,  for 
improved  processes  for  identifying  cane-sugar  in  milk. 

§  161a.  The  Adulteration  of  Fresh  Milk  loith  Condensed  Milk. — 
This  has  been  studied  by  Faber,  and  also  by  Messrs.  Droop 
^Richmond  and  Boseley.f  The  original  suggestion  of  Faber, 
that  this  might  be  detected  by  the  diminished  amount  of  soluble 
albumen  in  milk,  has  been  confirmed  by  Richmond  and  Boseley. 
They  find  the  percentage  of  soluble  albumen  in  fresh  milk  to 
vary  from  0*41  to  0*45  per  cent.,  as  estimated  by  Sebelien's 
method  of  separating  casein  and  albumen,  which  method  is  as 
followii : — To  10  grms.  of  milk  add  20  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  magnesium  sulphate  and  crystals  of  the  same  salt  until  no 
more  will  dissolve.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
hours,  poured  on  to  a  filter  and  washed  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  magnesium  sulphate.  If  the  casein  is  to  be  estimated 
then  the  contents  of  the  filter  are  treated  by  Kjeldahl's  method, 
using  30  cc  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  nitrogen  estimated  as 
ammonia;  the  nitrogen  multiplied  by  6*37  equals  the  casein. 
The  filtrate  is  then  diluted,  and  either  tannin  solution  or 
phospho-tungstic  acid  solution  added  to  complete  precipitation, 
the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  abo  treated  by  Kjeldahl's 
method,  and  the  nitrogen  multiplied  by  6*73  and  returned  as 
albumen.  There  is  also  likely  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the 
gravimetric  and  optical  methods  of  estimations  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates, from  the  presence  of  cane-sugar. 

§  162.  The  addition  of  common  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,^  or, 
speaking  generally,  mineral  adulterants,  if  in  large  quantity,  will 
be  at  once  recognised  by  the  abnormal  weight  of  the  ash.  If  in 
smaller,  the  relation  exising  between  the  amount  of  ash  and  the 
casein  will  be  destroyed,  and  render  it  necessary  to  submit  the 
ash  to  a  careful  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 

A  normal  milk-ash  is  white,  or  nearly  so,  contains  scarcely  a 
trace  of  sulphate,  and  does  not  effervesce  on  the  addition  of 
acids. 

Boracic  Add  or  Borax  in  Milk. — Borax  is  difficult  of  detection, 
because  so  little  is  usually  added.      The  best  method  would 

*  A.  W.  Stokes  and  R.  Bodmer.     Op.  dt. 

t  Analyst,  July,  1893. 

t  Schmidt  has  proposed  the  use  of  rosolic  acid  as  a  test  for  sodic  or 
hydrosodic  carbonate — 10  cc.  of  milk  are  mixed  with  10  cc.  of  alcohol,  to 
this  is  added  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  rosolic  acid  1  :  100 ;  pure  milk 
takes  a  brown-yellow  colour,  but  with  sodic  carbonate  more  or  less  rose- 
red. 
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appear  to  be,  to  evaporate  down  as  much  of  the  milk  as  can  be 
obtained,  previously  rendering  it  feebly  alkaline.  It  is  then 
burnt  up  at  a  low  temperature  to  an  ash,  and  a  little  glycerm 
added ;  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  and  a  portion  on 
the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire  introduced  into  the  Bunsen  flame, 
and  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  when  the  bands  peculiar  to 
boracic  acid  will  be  seen,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
spectrum  of  pure  boracic  acid.  Or  the  ash  may  be  decomposed 
by  pure  sulphuric  acid,  the  freed  boric  acid  dissolved  out  by 
alcohol,  the  alcohol  concentrated,  and  the  platinum  wire  moist- 
ened as  before,  and  the  spectrum  observed.  The  flame  in  all 
these  cases  will  show  a  more  or  less  marked  green  colour. 

Meissl*  has  proposed  the  following  process: — 100  cc.  of  milk 
are  alkalised  with  milk  of  lime,  evaporated  down,  and  burnt  to 
an  ash.  This  ash  is  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (cone.)  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  all  traces  of  acid.  It  is  then  moistened  with  very 
dilute  HCl,  the  crystalline  brei  mixed  with  curcuma  tincture, 
and  dried  on  the  water-bath,  or  turmeric  papers  may  be  used;  in 
either  case  the  colouring-matter  becomes  of  a  pronounced  red 
colour  in  presence  of  boracic  acid.  The  same  ash  can  also  be 
used  for  the  flame  reaction. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Boric  Aeid^  (Moissan's  method). — 
The  borate  is  put  into  a  small  flask  and  heated  by  means  of  a 
calcium  chloride  bath  with  1  oc.  of  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  is 
distilled  to  dryness.  The  flask  is  cooled;  10  cc.  of  methyl 
alcohol  added,  1  cc.  of  water,  and  1  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
mixture  again  distilled  to  dryness;  this  operation  is  repeated 
three  or  four  times  until  the  complete  distillation  of  the  methyl 
borate  is  rendered  certain  by  testing  a  drop  of  the  distillate. 
The  distillate  is  poured  on  to  from  8  to  10  grms.  of  calcium 
oxide  (made  by  igniting  calcium  nitrate)  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  the  water  bath,  and  then  the  crucible  ignited  in  a  muflie  or 
before  the  blowpipe,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  calcium  oxide  and 
calcium  borate ;  the  gain  in  weight  is  B^Oj.  The  residue  should 
in  all  cases  be  tested  for  calcium  carbonate ;  this  may  easily  be 
present  from  insufficient  ignition. 

A  better  method  %  probably  is  that  which  is  based  upon  the 
volatility  of  ammonium-boron-fluoride.  The  borate  (Beischle)  is 
mixed  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  sublimed  ammonium  fluoride 
in  a  platinum  crucible  and  warmed  for  some  time  so  as  to 
volatilise   the  greatest  part  of  the  animonium-boron-fluoride. 

♦  Ztitschriftf.  Anal,  Chemie,  1882,  531. 

t  H.  MoissaD,  Comptes  Bendus^  1893,  cxvL,  1087. 

t  ZeiUf,  Anal.  Chem.,  1894,  373. 
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After  cooling,  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  remnant  of  fluoride  got  rid  of  by  heat.  In  thia 
way  an  ash  is  obtained  containing  sulphates,  but  free  from 
boric  acid.  To  a  milk  ash  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  some 
caustic  lime  before  adding  the  ammonium  fluoride. 

Parmentier  *  divides  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  either  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  in  two  equal  parts,  and  estimates  tlie 
acidity  in  the  one  by  using  helianthin  as  an  indicator,  in  the 
other  by  litmus,  with  soda,  since  boric  acid  is  insensible  to 
helianthin;  the  difference  between  the  two  titrations  he  con- 
siders equals  the  contents  of  boric  acid. 

K.  T.  Thomson  f  has  also  proposed  a  method  of  titrating  boric 
acid,  utilising  the  &ct  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  boric  acid  is 
neutral  to  methyl-orange  and  slightly  acid  to  phenolphthalein  ; 
the  otherwise  indistinct  end  reactions  he  finds  made  sharp  by 
the  addition  of  glycerin  in  the  proportion  of  30  parts  to  every 
100  of  the  fluid  operated  upon.  In  mixtures  of  boric  acid  and 
borax  an  aqueous  solution  is  made,  methyl-orange  added  and 
exactly  neutralised  by  d.  n.  acid.  The  number  of  cc.'s  are  equal 
to  the  total  combined  alkali.  Phenolphthalein  is  now  added,  and 
glycerin,  the  latter  in  the  proportion  above  stated ;  d.  n.  soda  is 
now  run  in  until  a  red  colour  is  produced,  each  cc.  being  equal 
to  50 -5  mgrms.  of  NagB^O^.  Borate  of  lime  is  dissolved  in 
dilute  HCl,  the  solution  nearly  neutralised  with  caustic  soda, 
boiled  to  expel  carbonic  acid,  exactly  neutralised  by  methyl- 
orange,  and  the  boric  acid  titrated  as  above.  If  much  iron  be 
present,  this  is  removed  by  a  preliminary  treatment  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  the  oxide  of  iron  as  well  as  carbonates  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  being  precipitated  and  filtered  off. 

FormaMehyde  in  Milk, — "  Formalin,"  a  40  per  cent,  solution 
of  formaldehyde,  is  used  at  the  present  time  as  an  antiseptic ; 
15,000  gallons  in  1894  of  formalin  are  stated  to  have  been  sold 
to  milk  vendors.  The  amount  added  is  about  5  ozs.  of  formalin 
to  a  gallon  of  milk,  equalling  in  a  litre  to  about  21  mgrms.  of 
formaldehyde ;  extended  experience  has  shown  that  it  preserves 
milk  for  several  days  with  but  little  change.  H.  T.  Thomson 
found  that  a  sample  of  milk,  to  which  35  grains  of  formalin  per 
gallon  had  been  added,  contained  at  the  end  of  eight  days  0'07 
per  cent,  lactic  acid,  and  at  the  end  of  eleven  days  0*10  per  cent, 
of  lactic  acid,  the  same  milk  untreated  yielded  0*68  and  0*71  per 
cent,  lactic  acid  respectively. 

The  detection  of  formalin  is  easy.     It  is  best  to  always  distil 

*  Compter  SenduSy  cxiii.,  41. 

t  Joum,  Soc.  Ckem,  Ind,,  xii.,  432.    Analyst,  July,  1893. 
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and  test  the  distillate,  for  Rideal  *  has  shown  that  there  exists 
in  all  milks  some  non- volatile  aldehyde  in  certain  reactions 
agreeing  with  formaldehyde  (this  sulratance  is  probably  galac- 
tose). 

A.  Trillet  t  takes  advantage  of  the  reaction  of  formaldehyde 
with  dimethylamine ;  if  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  is  treated 
with  dimethyl  -  aniline,  tetramethyldiamide  -  phenyl  -  methane 
results 

/C«H4N(CH,), 

\C«H4N{CH,), 

and  this  on  oxidation  by  peroxide  of  lead  gives  an  intense  blue 
colour. 

To  the  fluid  supposed  to  contain  formaldehyde  is  added  0*5  cc 
dimethyl-aniline,  acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  after  shaking  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour. 
The  solution  is  then  alkalised  and  boiled  until  the  smell  of 
dimethyl-aniline  has  disappeared.  The  liquid  is  filtered  throogh 
a  small  filter  and  the  filter  washed  a  few  times  with  water ;  it  is 
then  opened,  spread  on  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain  dish,  moistened 
with  acetic  acid,  and  finely -powdered  peroxide  of  lead  added ;  a 
blue  colour  will  appear  it  formaldehyde  is  present. 

For  both  the  detection  and  quantitative  estimation  of  formal- 
dehyde the  reaction  with  aniline  can  be  utilised.  The  solution 
of  formaldehyde  is  dropped  slowly  into  aniline  solution  (0*3  per 
cent,  strength)  and  a  precipitate  forms  of  anhydro-formaldehyde- 
aniline,  O^H^N  =  CH^,  according  to  the  reaction 

CeHfiNHa  -h  CHjO  =  CeHsNCH,  +  HaO 

After  forty-eight  hours,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  dried  at 
40*  C,  and  weighed.  Although  the  precipitate  forms  in  solutions 
of  so  feeble  strength  as  1  :  20,000,  and  the  compound  is  35 
times  heavier  than  the  original  formaldehyde,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  minimal  quantities  of  formaldehyde  added  to  milk 
oan  be  satisfactorily  estimated  by  this  or  any  other  process 
which  entails  actual  weighing. 

Richmond  and  Boseley  have  proposed  to  test  the  milk  dis- 
tillate by  diphenylamine.  A  solution  of  diphenylamine  in  water 
is  made  by  the  aid  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  is 
added  to  this  solution  and  boiled ;  in  the  presence  of  formal- 
dehyde a  white  fiocculent  precipitate  is  deposited,  often  coloured 

♦  Analyst,  July,  1895. 

t  BtUl,  de  la  iS'oc.  Chim,  de  Paris  [5  ser.],  iz.,  306. 
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green  if  the  acid  contained  nitrates.  BchifiTs  reagent  is  useful 
for  testing  for  formalin ;  it  is  a  solution  of  magenta  bleached  by 
sulphurous  acid ;  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  must  be  avoided.  In 
presence  of  an  aldehyde  Schiff's  reagent  produces  a  pink  colour, 
if,  therefore,  to  a  distillate  Schiff's  reagent  produces  a  pink 
colour,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  volatile  aldehyde  is  present. 

Mr.  Be  van ''^  has  shown  that  quite  small  quantities  of  formalin 
increase  the  total  solids  of  milk.  In  cases  where  only  a  few 
drops  of  foi*malin  have  been  added  the  increase  will  not  amount 
to  more  than  0*2  per  cent.,  but  large  quantities  would  appear  to 
increase  the  weight  considerably;  thus  Mr.  Bevan  evaporated 
5  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  milk,  sugar,  and  albumen, 
and  obtained  a  residue  of  7 '59  total  solids  per  cent.  On 
evaporating  down  the  same  quantity  with  the  addition  of  1  cc. 
of  formalin,  the  total  solids  rose  to  9*29  per  cent.,  a  difference  of 
1  '7.  Part  of  the  increase  may  be  due  to  a  polymer,  and  part  to 
conversion  of  milk-sugar  into  galactose. 

Formaldehyde  is,  without  a  doubt,  poisonous,  and  the  ques- 
tion has  to  be  discussed  as  to  whether  it  is  permissible  to 
preserve  articles  of  daily  food,  such  as  milk,  by  its  addition. 

Trillat  and  Berlioz  f  have  shown  that  0*8  grm.  injected  in 
a  single  dose  subcutaneously  into  guinea-pigs  produces  rapid 
death ;  poisonous  effects,  but  not  fatal,  are  produced  by  quan- 
tities of  from  0'53  to  0*66  grm.,  while  0*038  grm.  produces  no 
apparent  symptoms.  It  is  evidently  excreted  by  the  kidneys, 
for  the  urine  of  animals  thus  treated  does  not  putrefy  like  other 
urine. 

If  it  affects  man  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as 
guinea-pigs,  a  man  weighing  68  kilos.  (150  lbs.)  would  require 
to  take  in  a  single  dose  about  17  grms.  in  order  to  produce  any 
appreciable  effect,  and  probably  even  more  than  this,  for  organic 
poisons  generally  act  less  energetically  when  swallowed  than  when 
introduced  directly  into  the  circulation  or  beneath  the  skin.  It 
follows  then  that  from  20  to  30  mgrms.  per  litre  of  formaldehyde 
is  not  likely  to  be  poisonous ;  but  whether  an  antiseptic  of  this 
kind  taken  daily,  even  in  small  doses,  will  render  the  milk  less 
easily  assimilable  or  nutritious  is  not  known. 

Glycerin  in  Milk. — A  process  of  preserving  milk  by  glycerin 
exists,  and  occasionally  it  is  found  in  milk.  To  detect  glycerin 
the  casein,  fat,  and  albumen  must  be  separated  by  dilution,  acetic 
acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  heat,  as  described  at  p.  287.  The  sugar 
is  then  estimated  in  one  portion  of  the  yellow  whey  by  copper 
solution;  the  remainder  is  first  neutralised,  and  then  evaporated 

*  Analyst,  July,  1895. 

t  Ccmp,  Bend.,  T.  cxiv.,  1892. 
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to  dryness,  and  freed  from  any  trace  of  fat  by  exhaustion  with 
pure  ether.  The  glycerin  is  now  dissolved  out  by  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  the  alcohol-ether  evaporated  off,  and  the 
glycerin  identified  by  its  physical  characters  and  the  production 
of  acrolein  fumes  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid.*  Use  may 
also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  glycerin  sets  free  boracic  acid 
from  borax.  A  little  borax,  therefore,  may  be  moistened  with 
the  syrupy  drops  supposed  to  be  glycerin,  heated  in  a  Bunsen 
flame,  and  examined  before  the  spectroscope  for  the  boracic 
acid  bands,  t 

Salicylic  acid  is  used  occasionally  as  a  preservative  of  milk, 
and  it  is  easily  detected  by  shaking  up  milk  whey  (fii-st  acidified 
by  hydrochloric  acid)  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  on 
evaporation  leaves  the  acid  in  a  pure  enough  state  to  permit  the 
successful  application  of  reagents.  The  best  test  for  salicylic 
acid  is  the  beautiful  violet  colour  which  it  gives  with  a  neutral 
solution  of  ferric  chloride.  Besides  this  test,  a  minute  portion 
may  be  placed  in  the  subliming  cell,  when  a  well-marked  sub- 
limate is  obtained  at  about  100°.  The  crystalline  form  of  this- 
sublimate  may  be  compared  with  one  obtained  from  a  known 
pure  sample  of  salicylic  acid. 

Benzoic  acid  is  also  occasionally  used,  and  it  may  be  detected 
as  follows : — 200  ca  or  more  of  milk  are  alkalised  with  barvta 
water  and  evaporated  down  to  one-fourth ;  the  thickened  residue 
is  next  mixed  with  calcic  sulphate  to  a  paste  and  dried  on  the 
water-bath.  The  mass  is  finely  powdered,  moistened  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  extracted  with  cold  oO  per  cent,  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  extract  is  neutralised  with  baryta  water,  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation  to  a  small  voluma  The  liquid  is 
now  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with 
ether.  On  separating  and  evaporating  the  ether,  any  benzoic 
acid  is  lefl  sufficiently  pure  to  respond  to  the  usual  tests.  That 
with  ferric  chloride  succeeds  best  if  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  acid  a  little  sodic  acetate  is  first  added.  For  a  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  acid,  it  is  best  to  sublime  the  acid,  and  weigh 
the  sublimate,  checking  this  weight  by  ascertaining  the  loss  the 
residue  has  experienced. 

*  A  test  for  glycerin  has  been  proposed  by  E.  Donath  and  J.  Mayshofer 
{ZeUschrift  fur  Anal,  Chem,^  xx.,  79).  The  supposed  glycerin  is  heated 
to  120°  with  two  drops  of  phenol  and  the  same  quantity  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  is  then  treated  with  a  little  water,  and  the 
insoluble  ]^rtion  rendered  slightly  ammoniacal.  Under  these  circumstanoes 
glycerin  gives  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

t  A.  ^nier  and  A  J.  G.  Lowe:  Cfum,  Soc  Jourruil,  clxxxix.,  Sept.. 
1878. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  MILK. 

§  163.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  lactic  fermentation 
and  the  pntrid,  or  butyric,  fermentation  of  milk  are  both  due 
to  mysteriously  minute  bacteroid  bodies,  ever  present  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Milk  boiled,  or  raised  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to 
destroy  any  germs  which  may  be  already  in  the  milk,  and  then 
kept  by  any  process  whatsoever  in  such  a  manner  that  germs 
cannot  gain  access  to  it,  remains  sweet  for  an  indefinite  time. 
If,  for  example,  a  flask  of  milk  is  taken,  heated  up  to  its  boiling- 
point  for  some  time,  and  then,  while  boiling,  plugged  in  the  neck 
vith  a  good  compact  piece  of  fibrous  asbestos,  which  itself  has 
been  made  for  a  few  minutes  red  hot,  the  milk  will  neither  de- 
compose nor  ferment.  Similarly,  with  suitable  precautions,  the 
long  thin  neck  of  a  flask  may  be  bent  in  an  N  shape,  the  milk 
boiled  as  before,  and  allowed  to  cool;  in  this  case,  also,  there  will 
be  no  decomposition.  The  explanation  in  the  one  instance  being 
that  the  germs  have  been  filtered;  in  the  other,  that  they  have 
settled  in  the  bend  of  the  N,  not  being  able  to  turn  comers  readily. 
Similar  experiments  (all  of  which  have  been  essayed  over  and 
over  again  by  Tyndall,  Pasteur,  and  others)  all  point  to  the  same 
simple  conclusion — viz.,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  destroy  the 
existing  germs,  and  then  put  the  organic  substances  or  fluids 
under  such  conditions  as  will  shield  them  from  renewed  infec- 
tion, in  order  to  preserve  the  most  complex  substances  and  fluids 
from  further  change. 

The  various  processes  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  milk  fall  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1.)  HvaporoHng  Froceaaes, — in  which  the  milk  is  reduced  to  a 
dry  powder,  and  generally  mixed  with  sugar,  the  evaporation 
taking  place  either  in  a  vacuum  or  in  a  stream  of  warm,  dry  air. 

(2.)  CJieniical  AdditioTiSy — such  as  formalin,  glycerin,  or  other 
antiferments. 

(3.)  Application  of  Cold. 

(4.)  Application  first  of  UecU,  and  tlien  of  Cold. 

§  164.  (1.)  Evaporating  Processes. — All  putrefactive  and  fer- 
mentative change  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  organic  sub- 
stances are  deprived  of  water,  and  milk  is  no  exception  to  the 
inile.  The  dried  milk  solids,  without  any  addition  whatever, 
will  often  keep  for  many  weeks  although  freely  exposed  to  the 
air;  while  with  certain  additions,  such  as  sugar,  the  preservation 
may  be  called  for  practical  purposes  permanent 

T/ie  Swiss  Company  s  Condensed  Milk  may  be  cited  as  a  very 
successful  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  milk  being  what  it  pre- 
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tends  to  be — viz.,  evaporated  to  a  certain  point  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar.  Numerous  patents  have  also  been  taken  out  in 
this  country  with  the  same  end  in  view.  A  few  of  the  more 
important  are  as  follows  : — 

In  William  Newton's  patent  [No.  6787,  1837]  the  mUk  was 
evaporated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  either  by  warm  or  cold  air 
or  in  a  vacuum,  and  then  pulverised  and  mixed  with  powdered 
loaf-sugar. 

In  1847,  a  process  was  proposed  by  T.  S.  Grim  wade  [patent 
No.  11703}  The  milk  was  concentrated  in  vacuo,  and  four  grains 
of  saltpetre  were  added  to  every  quart ;  the  milk  was  then  trans- 
ferred into  vacuous  bottles,  the  arrangement  for  corking  these 
bottles  being  particularly  ingenious. 

Jules  Jean  Baptiste  Martin  de  Lignac  [patent  No.  11892, 1847] 
evaporated  in  simple  open  pans,  continually  breaking  the  scum 
up  by  mechanical  means.  A  little  sugar  was  added,  and  the 
product  preserved  in  hermetically-closed  vessels. 

A  patent  taken  out  by  Grim  wade  in  1855  [pat-ent  No.  2430], 
was  a  combined  process.  The  milk,  immediately  on  being 
received  from  the  cow,  was  heated  to  110°  Fahr. ;  and  5  ozs.  of 
refined  sugar  and  1*25  ozs.  of  milk-sugar  were  added  to  every 
gallon  of  milk.  The  whole  was  now  evaporated  in  a  particular 
pan  with  double  bottom,  through  which  hot  water  was  made  to 
circulate  during  the  evaporation.  These  pans  were  kept  in  a 
continual  oscillation  by  means  of  machinery,  and  the  resulting 
dry  solids  were  ground  to  powder  by  rollers. 

In  Clark's  patent  [No.  3675,  1837],  for  the  first  time,  is  men- 
tioned the  heating  of  milk  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  destroying  germs.  The  milk  is  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  without  the  addition  of  sugar. 

Stephens  has  an  ingenious  specification  [No.  1342,  1872], 
according  to  which  the  milk  is  rapidly  condensed  in  a  continuous 
manner  by  successively  passing  through  a  series  of  twenty-four 
pans,  each  pan  being  raised  a  little  above  the  next  in  order,  anu 
the  whole  being  in  a  line.  The  bottoms  of  the  pans  are  serrated, 
heated  by  steam,  and  oscillation  by  machinery  is  kept  up.  The 
milk  flows  in  a  slow  shallow  stream,  and  the  evaporation  is 
finished  by  the  time  the  milk  reaches  the  last  pan. 

§  165.  (2.)  Additions  to  Milk. — The  ordinary  additions  have 
been  sugar,  milk-sugar,  glucose,*  carbonate  of  soda,  and  nitre. 
Bethall,  in  1848,  preserved  cream  and  milk  by  first  expelling 
the  air,  and  then  saturating  the  liquids  by  carbonic  dioxide. 
The  gas  was  evolved  in  the  usual  way,  from  sodic  carbonate 

*  J.  A.  Newnham,  No.  2801,  187a 
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decomposed  by  an  acid ;  the  air  was  expelled  by  boiling,  and 
the  milk  was  then  preserved  in  bottles.  A  similar  patent 
[No.  25,  1879]  has  been  taken  out  by  Riddell,  and,  without 
doabt,  this  method  is  scientifically  correct,  and,  if  properly  done, 
would  be  effectual.  Wanklyn  and  Eassie  [patent  No.  1861, 1871] 
have  proposed  the  addition  of  two  parts  glycerin  to  every 
100  of  milk. 

All  these  methods  of  preserving  milk  have,  it  is  obvious,  no 
effect  in  destroying  the  germs  of  any  disease  possible  to  be 
communicated  to  man.  Speaking  generally,  indeed,  all  addi- 
tions to  milk  in  the  form  of  antiseptics,  such  as  glycerin,  salicylic 
acid,  borax,  and  the  like,  should  be  looked  upon  with  disfavour; 
for  by  their  use  cleanliness  in  the  dairy  would  not  be  such  an 
essential  as  it  is  now;  and  the  addition  of  these  antiseptics  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  saturation  of  foul  places  with  carbolic 
acid,  when  the  more  obvious  and  more  effectual  remedy  would 
he  to  keep  them  free  from  filth. 

§  166,  (3.)  Action  of  Cold  on  Milk, — ^The  simple  action  of  cold 
on  milk  has  been  studied  scientifically,  and  it  has  been  con- 
clasively  proved  that  the  artificial  cooling  of  milk  by  ice 
(whether  the  milk  be  placed  for  the  purpose  in  deep  cans  or  in 
shallow  pans)  produces  far  better,  sweeter  cream  than  any  other 
system.  An  analysis  of  cream  by  Voelcker  •  thrown  up  by  the 
Swartz  Bystem,t  gave  the  following  : — 

Milkfkt, 85-70 

Casein, "92 

Ash,              12 

Water, 13*26 

The  cream  was  perfectly  neutral 

Tisseraud,:^  from  his   experiments  on  the  action  of  cold,  con- 
cluded that — 

1.  The  rising  of  the  cream  is  the  more  rapid  the  nearer 
zero  the  milk  is  kept; 

2.  The  volume  of  the  cream  is  greater ; 

3.  The  yield  of  butter  more  considerable; 

4.  The  skim-milk,  the  butter,  and  the  cheese,  are  in  the  latter 
case  of  better  quality. 

Still,  however  valuable  the  use  of  cold  may  be  to  throw  up 
the  cream  and  to  preserve  milk  in  transit,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  in  no  way  renders  the  milk  safe,  should  it  be 
contaminated  by  any  specific  poison  of  animal  or  human  origin. 

*  JoumaX  AffricuL  Soc,  No.  xxiv.,  1879,  p.  157. 

t  Deep  cans,  (2  feet  long,  20  deep,  and  6  wide),  in  which  the  milk  is  arti- 
ficially cooled,  are  the  chief  features  of  the  Swartz  system. 
t  CompUs  RtnduB,  t.  82, 1876. 
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§  1G7.  (4.)  If  eating  and  then  Cooling. — A  very  perfect  process  of 
preserving  milk,  if  the  temperature  used  had  only  been  sufficient, 
was  patented  in  1857,  by  Joseph  House,  No.  15.  He  evapor- 
ated down  to  I  of  its  bulk,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150* 
Fahr.,  in  a  shallow  circular  dish.  The  concentrated  milk  was 
then  put  into  tins,  cooled  artificially  and  soldered  down. 


INFLUENCE  OP  FOOD  ON  THE  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY 

OF  MILK. 

§  168.  The  influence  of  food  on  the  lacteal  secretion  is  great, 
a  difference  more  especially  appreciated  if  the  produce  of  the 
whole  milk  be  taken  into  account,  and  not  the  mere  percentage 
composition.  Indeed,  in  experiments  on  the  influence  of  food, 
the  mere  composition  of  100  parts  of  milk,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  total  amount  secreted,  is  not  only  useless,  but  mis- 
leading, and  has  caused  many  erroneous  conclusions. 

It  appears  established  that  abundance  of  suitable  food,  with 
httle  exercise,  increases  the  yield  of  milk  in  every  animal,  and 
therefore  increases  all  the  constituents ;  while  the  reverse  de- 
creases the  yield,  and  therefore  decreases  all  the  constituents. 
The  increase  of  the  total  solids,  when  a  highly  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance like  flesh  is  given  to  a  herbivorous  animal,  is  remarkable. 
Thus,  Weiske  obtained  daily  739  grms.  of  milk  from  a  goat  fed 
on  potatoes  and  straw,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  little  powdered 
fibrin  to  the  same  weight  of  food,  1054  grms. 

Dumas  considered  it  proved  by  his  experiments*  that,  when 
bread  was  given  to  a  bitch,  her  milk  then  contained  milk-sugar, 
but  when  carbo-hydrates  or  starchy  substances  were  withheld, 
4iud  flesh  given,  then  there  was  no  milk-sugar,  and  that  in  all  the 
carnivora  lactic  acid  took  the  place  of  lactose  (milk-sugar).  It 
would,  however,  appear  that  this  teaching  is  erroneous  ;  for  most 
certainly  the  milk  of  animals  fed  exclusively  on  flesh,  does  con- 
tain mi]k-sugar,  and  it  is  probably  of  albuminous  origin. 

Beuschf  has  found  milk-sugar  in  the  milk  of  a  bitch,  the 
sample  being  drawn  on  the  eighth,  twelfth,  and  twentieth  days  of 
an  exclusive  flesh  diet.  Subbotin  ;|;  found  the  sugar  in  a  bitch's 
milk  to  be  3 '41  per  cent,  when  fed  on  potatoes,  and  2*49  when. 
fed  on  meat;  but  since  on  the  latter  diet  there  was  a  far  greater 
yield  than  on  the  former,  the  real  fact  was  that  the  flesh  increased, 
not  diminished,  the  sugar. 

*  Compief  RenduH,  t.  xvii.,  p.  585,  1843. 

f  Kensch  :  Ann,  der  Chemie  u.  Pharmacie,  Ixi.,  b.  221,  1874. 

i  Subbotin  :  ArcL/ilr  Path,  Anatom.,  xxxvi.,  a.  561,  1866. 
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The  connection  of  fkt  with  the  food  eaten  by  the  oow  formed 

the  subject  of  an  interesting  controversy  between  Liebig  and  the 

French  chemists.     MM.  Dumas,  Boussingault,*  and  Payen  made 

several  experiments  onseven  cows.    These co wsf umished  annually 

17576  litres  of  milk,  specific  gravity  1035;  the  weight,  therefore,  of 

the  milk  was  about  18191  kUos.,  and  the  fat  produced  was  3-7  per 

cent,  or  673  kilos,  annually.     The  food  supplied  to  the  animals 

was  38325  kilos,  of  hay,  and  the  fat  contained  in  the  food  the 

authors  calculated  not  to  exceed  766  kilos.,  and  then  proceeded  to 

draw  the  conclusion,  that  this  milk-fieit  was  derived  solely  fix>m  fat 

in  the  food  eaten.     Liebig  replied  to  their  paper,  and  showed  that 

a  cow  nourished  with  15  kUos.  of  potatoes  and  7*5  of  hay,  received 

in  six  days  756  grms.  of  fatty  matter;  but  the  excrements  furnished 

747*56  grms.  of  fat,  and  the  cow  yielded  3116  grms.  of  butter. 

Hence  the  supposition  was  impossible,  t 

Kuhne  fed  cows  on  fat-rich  and  fat-poor  foods  for  some  time 
with  entirely  negative  results. 

We  have  also  the  extremely  valuable  experiments  undertaken 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  which  the  food  given  to 
the  cow  was  carefully  weighed,  and  the  milk  produced  was  also 
weighed  and  analysed.  The  experiment  lasted  five  days,  and  the 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  : — On  the  second  day,  the 
cow  received  food  which  contained  '486  lb.  fat,  but  the  butter 
produced  was  -969  lb.,  so  that  -483  lb.  (even  supposing  the  fat 
taken  in  with  the  food  to  have  been  elaborated  into  butter)  must 
have  been  derived  from  other  sources.  On  the  third  day  the  cow 
received — 

23  lbs.  hay  =         '426  fat. 

2-5  lbs.  oatmeal      =        -050  „ 
8  lbs.  of  beans        =         -066   „ 

Total,        •        .        -542  fat 

But  the  butter  amounted  to  *9  lb.,  much  in  excess  of  the  fat 
taken  in.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  butter  amounted  to  1*36  lb., 
the  fat  in  the  food  to  -364  lb.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  butter  was 
1-203  lb.,  the  fat  in  the  food  -29  lb.  The  total  result  being 
that  the  oow  received  1*682  lb.  fat  in  its  food,  and  yielded 
4*429  lbs.  fat  in  its  milk,  giving  2-747  lbs.  in  excess  of  that 
received. 

Weiske  fed  a  goat  as  follows  : — During  the  first  period,  it  had 
1500  grms.  of  potatoes  and  375  grms.  of  chopped  straw,  when  the 

*  ''Recherches  sar  rEngraiBsemeixt  des  Bestiaux  et  la  Formation  da  Lait," 
par  MM.  Dumas,  Bonssingault  et  Fayen :  Comptes  Rmdus,  t  xvi, 
p.  345, 1843. 

t  im,t  t  xvL,  p.  553. 

22 
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yield  of  milk  daily  was  739  grms. :  of  fat,  19*96  grms. :  in  the 
next  period  (25  grms.  of  flesh-meat  were  added) ;  this  brought 
the  milk  up  to  1054  grms.,  and  the  daily  yield  of  fat  to 
33*21  grms.  Instead  of  the  flesh-meat,  250  grms.  of  bran  and 
125  grms.  of  oil  were  next  added  ;  but  this  decreased  the  yield  of 
milk  to  half  the  former  quantity — ^viz.,  588  grms.,  the  flit  being 
29*74  grms.  Instead  of  the  oil,  85  grms.  of  stearic  acid  were 
added  ;  the  milk  diminished  slightly  in  quantity,  506*2  grms.  of 
milk  being  obtained,  and  22*30  fat. 

The  most  extended  series  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of 
food  on  the  ikt  of  milk  and  on  the  total  yield  are,  however,  those 
of  Fleischmann  and  P.  Yieth.  They  observed  and  registered  the 
daily  yield  of  milk,  the  percentage  of  fat,  the  specific  gravity,  and 
the  difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  milkings  under 
different  diets  in  a  herd  of  1 19  cows.  The  observations  continued 
a  whole  year. 

The  herd  was  of  the  dun-red  Mecklenburg  breed.  Their  aver- 
age weight  during  the  stall-feeding  season  being  453*5  kilos. 
(999*7  lbs.).  Their  dry  period  averaged,  for  each  cow,  fifty-five 
days,  and  the  yield  of  milk  of  the  whole  herd  was  2582*34  kilos. 
(5692  lbs.)  each,  or,  expressed  in  gallons,  550  gallons.  During 
the  first  period,  firom  January  1  to  March  5,  their  food  oon- 
SLBted  of  12  kilos.  (26*4  lbs.)  of  chopped  fodder — ^viz.,  one-fifth 
clover  hay,  one-fifth  meadow  hay,  three-fifths  oat  and  barley 
straw,  together  with  *875  kila  (1*92  lbs.)  long  oaten  straw, 
1  kilo.  (2*2  lbs.)  wheat  bran,  and  1  kilo.  (2*2  lbs.)  cocoa-nut 
cake.  The  same  rations  were  continued  to  May  15,  with  the 
slight  addition  of  0*375  (32  lbs.)  of  flesh-meat.  From  October  15 
to  December  31,  the  rations  consisted  of  4*165  kilos.  (9*1  lbs.) 
clover  hay,  1*75  kilos.  (3*85  lbs.)  meadow  hay,  5*985  kilos. 
(13*18  lbs.)  oaten  straw — all  long,  *5  kilo.  (1*10  lbs.)  ooooa-nut 
cakoi  '5  kilo.  (1*10  lbs.)  rye-meal.  The  main  results  of  the 
experiments  are  tabulated  on  the  next  page  (Table  XVI). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fat  was  considerably  more  during  the 
2nd  and  3rd  periods — viz.,  from  March  to  July,  when  flesh  meat 
was  a  constituent  of  the  food ;  besides,  those  months  were  of  a 
pleasant  temperattire,  therefore  moderate  warmth  and  a  nitro- 
genous diet  contributed. 

The  numerous  experiments  quoted  show  very  conclusively 
that  the  main  &t-producing  foods  are  to  be  found  among  those 
that  are  highly  nitrogenised,  and  that  the  farmer  who  desires 
to  increase  his  yield  of  cream  must  cei*tainly  choose  the 
nitrogenised  rather  than  the  starchy  or  fatty  foods.  Stall- 
fed  cattle,  as  a  rule,  give  more  fat  than  those  that  are  not 
stall-fed,  for  a  portion  of  the  &t  appears  to  be  diverted  to  keep 
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TABLE  XVL 


Milk  ns  Cow. 

FATPBftCoir. 

Mora. 

Sve. 

Morn. 

Et«. 

L  Jan.  1  to  March  6, 
65  days, 

IL  Mar.  5  to  May  15, 
70  days, 

III.  May  15  to  July  15, 
61  days, 

IV.  July  15  to  Oct  16, 
92  days, 

V.  Oct.  15  to  Dec  31, 

77  days. 

Day's  average,    . 

LbB. 

7-70 
8^84 
9-43 
7^39 
581 

Lbs. 

728 

849 

9-68 

719 

5-43 

Lbs. 
•26 
•28 
•31 
•24 
•20 

Lb8. 
•26 
•27 
•30 
•24 
•19 

StaU.fimding. 

Addition  of  flesh- 
meat. 

Pasturage  on  com- 
mons. 

Pastarage  on  clover- 
grass. 

Stall-feeding. 

15630 

•61 

TABLE  XVIL 


Daily 

Atbraos  Wnom 

PXBHBAO. 

Daily  Avxraox 

YXKLD. 

PsoDUCsn 

BUTTBR 
VBOX  THB 

8  Cows. 

Saperlor. 

Inferior. 

Saperior. 

Inferior. 

L  Feb.  22,  Maich  1, . 

1065 
1087 

1039) 
1042  1 

9-48 

6^49 

3-4 

IL  March  19,     . 

1097 

1072 

10-23 

6-71 

3-8 

m.  March  27,     . 

1118 

1085 

9  54 

612 

36 

IV.  April  5, 

1112 

1118 

8^99 

6-31 

39 

V.  April  14,       . 

1094 

1086 

833 

6-09 

2^9 

VL  April  22,       . 

1116 

1098 

7-46 

572 

2-7 

Food, — ^L  18  lbs.  of  brewers'  grains,  36  lbs.  mangolds,  and  26  lbs.  oat- 


IL  6*4  lbs.  rape-cake,  36  lbs.  mangolds,  25  lbs.  oat-straw. 
m.  4*5  lbs.  rape-cake,  36  lbs.  mangolds,  25  lbs.  oat-straw. 

IV.  18  lbs.  brewers*  grains,  36  lbs.  mangolds,  26  lbs.  oat-straw. 

V.  18  lbs.  brewers'  grains,  45  lbs.  man^ds,  26  lbs.  oat-straw* 
VL  12  lbs.  brewers'  grains,  45  lbs.  mangolds,  26  lbs.  oat-straw. 
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up  the  heat  of  the  body,  therefore  it  is  a  matter  of  practical 
eoonoray  to  keep  cattle  warm  in  the  winter.  Similarly,  the  yield 
of  milk  becomes  less  in  quantity  and  poorer  in  quality,  if  cows 
are  allowed  in  the  summer  to  be  teased  by  dogs  or  flies,  or  in 
anyway  compelled  to  take  much  exercise. 

Struckmann  made  some  very  valuable  experiments  in  1859 
upon  cows  of  good  breed,  "  superior,"  and  cows  of  an  "  inferior  " 
breed.  The  method  of  feeding  and  the  results  are  tabulated  in 
preceding  table  (XVII.) 

The  conclusions  drawn  are — 

(1.)  That  most  milk  is  produced  by  a  diet  of  5*4  lbs.  rape 
cake,  36  lbs.  mangolds,  and  25  lbs.  oat-straw. 

(2.)  That  a  reduction  of  9-lOths  lb.  of  rape-cake  diminished 
the  milk  of  the  superior  cows,  the  eight  cows  in  the  3rd  period 
yielding  about  a  gallon  less  milk  daily ;  hence,  1  lb.  of  oU-cake 
produced  1  '2  lbs.  of  milk. 

(3.)  In  the  sixth  series,  the  cows  received  6  lbs.  less  brewers' 
grains,  which  diminished  the  produce  to  the  extent  of  about 
1-1  Otb  of  a  gallon  ;  thus,  1  lb.  of  brewers'  grains  produced  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  milk. 

(4.)  In  the  first  and  third  series,  very  nearly  equal  quantities  of 
milk  were  produced.  In  both  sets  the  same  quantity  of  mangold- 
wurzel  and  oat^straw  were  given ;  18  lbs.  of  brewers'  grains  of 
the  first  series  were  replaced  in  the  third  by  4*5  lbs.  rape-cake  ; 
hence,  1  lb.  of  rape-cake  equals  4  lbs.  of  grains  in  milk-producing 
power.  The  authors  noted  that  rape-cake  produced  milk  richer 
in  butter  than  that  obtained  from  cows  fed  on  brewers'  grains  ; 
but  the  butter  in  the  last  case  had  a  better  flavour.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  superior  breed  was  more  afiected  by  change  in 
diet  than  the  inferior  : — In  the  first  period,  the  four  superior  cows 
gained  100  lbs.  in  weight,  and  yielded  343  gallons  of  milk  ;  the 
four  inferior  gained  304  lbs.  and  yielded  227*2  gallons  of  milk  ; 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  in  thirty-six  days  the  superior  cows 
produced  115*8  gallons  more  milk,  and  gained  204  lbs.  less  live 
weight  than  the  inferior ;  from  this  it  would  appear,  that  5^ 
lbs.  of  milk  were  replaced  by  1  lb.  of  flesh. 

§  169.  The  colouring  and  the  alkaloidal  and  active  principles 
of  plants  impart  their  distinctive  propei*ties  somewhat  readily  to 
milk.  Thus  it  has  long  been  noticed  that  browsing  on  certain 
plants  afiects  the  colour  of  milk  :  CalUia  pcUvstriSf  saflron,  and 
rhubarb  colour  it  yellow  ;  rhubarb,  opuntia,  and  Ruhia  Unctorium, 
red ;  Myosoiia  pcUustris,  polygonum,  and  Anchusa  equiseiumy 
blue.  Purgative  vegetables,  such  as  rhubarb,  or  even  the 
juices  of  acid  fruits,  taken  by  a  suckling  woman  almost  invaria- 
bly aflect  the  infant.     There  are  instances  of  milk  becoming 
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poisonous  from  containing  the  active  principles  of  plants.  In 
June,  1875J  an  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  occurred  in  the  Khone  Gorge, 
and  was  traced  to  goats'  milk,  the  goats  having  browsed  in  fields 
where  the  meadow  saffron  was  growing.  Professor  Ralti  isolated 
colchicine  from  the  milk.  Similar  outbreaks,  caused  by  the 
animals  having  fed  on  poisonous  shrubs,  have  been  recorded 
in  the  Western  States  of  America  and  Australia.  There  is  a 
supposition  that  the  exposure  of  a  cow  to  bad  odours,  or  to  putrid 
emanations,  has  an  influence  on  the  milk.  Mr.  Willard  cites 
instances  of  cows  yielding  milk  quite  unfit  for  making  cheese,  in 
consequence  of  the  animals  having  inhaled  the  putrid  emanations 
of  a  dead  and  decomposing  cow.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee*  has  also  stated 
that  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  sewage  farms  rapidly  putrefies,  but 
no  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  samples  were  collected 
are  given,  and  the  explanation  may  be  that  the  putridity  of  the 
milk  was  not  due  to  the  grass  eaten,  but  that  the  teats  of  the 
cow  were  fouled  by  decomposing  substances,  which  would  mix 
with  the  milk  and  infect  it.  A  most  notable  example  of  this  is 
related  by  X.  A.  Willard. { 

In  a  large  American  cheese-factory  much  trouble  was  caused 
by  decomposition  of  the  milk.  The  cause  of  this  was  traced 
to  one  farm,  and  it  was  ultimately  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  the  animals  every  day  walked  through  a  putrid  slough,  the 
matter  adhered  to  the  teats,  there  dried,  and  particles  fell  into 
the  milk,  with  the  usual  result,  so  that  the  possible  want  of 
cleanliness  in  some  of  the  details  of  milking  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  in  such  inquiries,  and  especially  the  probable  presence  of 
bacteria  on  the  external  skin  of  a  cow  exposed  to  putrid  emana- 
tions. The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  and  needs  further 
inquiry.  In  any  future  experiments  as  to  the  influences  of  grass, 
manured  with  sewage  on  cows'  milk,  the  teats  and  udder  should 
be  washed  with  a  solution  of  some  disinfectant  before  commence 
ing  the  milking,  and  more  than  ordinary  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  receptacles  are  in  a  cleanly  state. 

§  170.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  metallic  compounds  would  be  excreted 
by  milk.  Arsenic  passes  readily  enough  in  minute  quantities, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  lead  and  oxide  of  zinc.  Antimony 
also,  if  administered,  appears  in  the  milk.  The  statements  with 
regard  to  mercury  are  conflicting,  but  the  balance  of  evidenco 
leads,  on  the  whole,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  excreted, 
even  in  minute  quantities,  by  the  mammary  glands.     Bismuth, 

*  *'Milk  in  Health  and  Disease,"  by  A.  H.  Smee.    London,  1875. 
+  "American  Milk  Factories,"  by  X.  A.  Willard,  A.M.,  of  Herkemer, 
Kew  York.    Jcurn,  Agrie.  Soc.^  viu.  1872. 
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when  adminiBtered,  was  detected  in  milk  by  Marchand,  Lewald, 
Cfaerallier,  and  Henry.  Lewald  gave  15  gnus,  of  potaaaiam 
iodide  to  a  cow,  and  its  presence  for  four  days  afterwards  was 
detected  in  the  milk ;  21  grms.  were  then  given,  and  the  drag 
could  be  detected  so  long  as  seventy-two  hours  afterwards.  On 
administering  it  again,  it  was  found  in  the  milk  for  eleven  days. 


THE  QUANTITY  OP  MILK  GIVEN  BY  THE  COW, 
THE  METHOD  OP  FEEDING,  &a 

§  171.  The  capacity  for  milk  of  the  udder  of  the  cow  is 
usually  estimated  at  about  3  litres  [*66  of  a  gallon,  or  a  little 
more  than  5  pints].  The  quantity  of  milk  secreted  is  about  three 
times  this  amount,  but  varying  in  individual  cows,  and  depending 
on  circumstances,  such  as  the  breed,  the  health,  the  size  of  the 
cow,  the  time  after  parturition,  and  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  food  given. 

§  172.  The  breeds  in  England  most  approved  of  are  the 
Aldemey,  Ayrshire,  Holderness,  Kerry,  and  Suffolk.  In 
Germany,  the  Swiss,  Allgauer,  and  Dutch  cows  appear  to  be 
the  favourites.  Some  careful  estimates  of  the  amount  yielded 
by  different  breeds  of  Continental  cows  have  been  published  as 
follows  :— 


TABLE  XVIIL— AVERAGE  YIELD  OP  MILK.* 


IdtrMper 

QUillffllfL 

yialdhi 

year. 

galloDfl 
per  day. 

Ausbacher, 

1284 

283^07 

•77 

MQrzthaler, 

1500 

330-70 

-90 

Voigtlander, 

1600 

35275 

•95 

Simmenthaler,   . 

1690 

372-59 

l-Ol 

Saxony,      . 
Walzthaler, 

2023 

446  01 

1-22 

2272 

500*90 

1-36 

Pin^ner,          .        .        , 

2338 

515-45 

1-40 

Swiss,         .        .        .        , 

2625 

578-70 

1-60 

Allgftner-Monta&ner, 

2697 

594-60 

1-62 

Allgauer,   .        .        .        , 

• 

2710 

697-47 

1-62 

Oldenburger, 

2751 

606-51 

1-65 

Dutch, 

2906 

640-68 

1-74 

•  Ahl  Centr-BLf.  Agric  Chemie,  1877,  236. 
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These  breeds,  then,  are  not  superior  to  our  own.  The 
&vourite  cow  of  the  London  dairymen  appears  to  be  the  York- 
shire cow,  essentially  a  shorthorn.  The  average  yearly  yield  is 
from  600  to  700  gals.,  15  of  these  cows  giving  about  10,000  gahs. 
of  milk  yearly,  or  1  -7  gal.  per  day  ;  individual  cows,  of  course, 
occasionally  exceed  this.  A  cow  has  been  known  to  give  daily 
for  some  time  as  much  as  5  gals,  of  milk. 

The  time  elapsing  before  and  after  calving  causes,  as  might  be 
expected,  considerable  variation  in  the  mammary  secretion,  the 
quantity  augmenting  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
diminishing  towards  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  month.  To- 
wards the  seventh  month  the  quantity  sinks  to  one-half,  and  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  months  it  is  often  reduced  to  three-quarters 
of  the  quantity  secreted  at  first.  On  the  approach  of  calving, 
the  milk  ceases  altogether. 

The  age  of  the  animal  has  some  influence,  very  young  cows 
secreting  less  than  mature  adult  cows.  It  is  also  found  that, 
caterU  paribus,  the  larger  the  cow  the  greater  the  yield  of  milk. 
Mr.  Ockle  of  Frankenfeld  took  four  Dutch  milking  cows,  two 
weighed  2112  lbs.,  and  two  others  only  1537  lbs.;  he  fed  them 
on  the  same  food,  and  submitted  them  to  similar  conditions  for 
sixteen  days.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  embodied  in 
the  following  table* : — 

wn                     ^tlfJimi^f'  Weight  at  araenLaoerne  Prodnoe 

^°-                      "S^rTenV  «»<*•  «»»"^d.  of  milk. 

lbs.  IbB.  IlML                  Iba. 

Two  heavy  cows,    .        2112  2102  4921               68 

TwoUght      „        .        1537  1537  3859              48 

Prodnoe  in  miUc  Looerae  oonsomed 

per  100  lbs.  per  100  lbs. 

Green  Lnoeme.  liTe  weight 

QallB.  Pints.  02B. 

Two  heayy  00W8,    .       .        ,        .     1       3     16  14*6  lbs. 

TwoUght      „        ....     1      11      16  16'Olba. 

§  173.  The  feeding  of  milking-cows  varies  somewhat  according 
to  local  circumstances.  In  town  dairies  brewers'  grains  are 
much  in  use,  and  one  to  two  bushels  are  given  daily,  besides 
mangolds,  hay,  and  meal  to  each  cow.  A  very  common  course 
of  home-feeding  is  as  follows  :f — At  4  a.m.  the  cow  receives  two 
or  three  pecks  of  grass,  immediately  after  being  milked,  then  4 
to  5  lbs.  of  hay;  at  9  a.m.,  from  20  to  25  lbs.  of  chopped  mangolds, 
and  another  3  to  4  lbs.  of  hay;  at  1  p.m.  there  is  a  second  milking; 
another  similar  feed  follows,  and  she  is  given  plenty  of  water.     If 

*  On  Milk,  by  Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  J&um,  AffriculL  8oc.,  xxiv.,  1863. 
t  T.  Canington  :  Journ,  Agrieult,  Soc,  ziv.,  1878,  p.  670. 
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oil-cake  is  used,  3  to  4  lbs.  a  day  are  given  either  with  the 
mangolds,  or  in  a  gruel  with  the  grains.  In  the  country  the 
chief  dependence  is  placed  on  hay,  mangolds,  barley-meal  and 
bean  or  Indian  flour ;  in  the  summer,  abundance  of  green  food 
is  given,  such  as  clover,  vetches,  cabbage,  &c 


CREAM. 


§  174.  Milk  on  being  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time  becomes 
covered  with  a  yellow  fieitty  layer,  known  as  cream.  In  compo- 
sition it  fairly  agrees  with  ordinary  milk,  save  that  it  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  fat,  and  that  there  is  also  a  somewhat 
relatively  higher  percentage  of  casein  and  albumen.  The  albu- 
minoids have  a  tendency  to  separate  partially,  and  mechani- 
cally adhere  to  the  fat ;  for  example,  the  author  found  the  average 
composition  of  Devon  cream  as  follows  : — 

Percent. 

MUk-fati 65-011 

Casein, 3*590 

Albmnen, '521 

Peptones, -050 

Lactochrome, Undetermined 

Milk-sugar, 1-723 

Water, 28675 

Ash -490 

Chlorine  in  Ash,        .        .        .     *013 
Calcic  Phosphate,       .        .        .     '373 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  milk  has  thrown  up  casein  with 
the  fat,  for  if  we  allow  that  ordinary  milk  contains  86*87  of 
water  and  3*98  per  cent,  of  casein,  then  the  amount  of  casein  in. 
the  cream,  if  none  were  separated,  would  be — 

Water.    Casein.       Water.         Casein. 
86-87    :    3*98    :    28*675     =     1-31 

But  the  cream,  instead  of  containing  1*31  per  cent.,  actually 
contains  2*22  in  excess  of  this  quantity. 

The  amount  of  albumen  strictly  follows  the  casein,  for  the 
ratio  of  casein  to  albumen  in  milk  being  as  3*88  is  to  -77,  the 
theoretical  yield  of  albumen  in  this  particular  case  would  be  '66, 
the  amount  actually  found  being  about  '1  per  cent,  lower  than 
this  estimate. 
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If  the  composition  of  the  Devon  cream  shows  clearly  that 
there  is  some  considerable  separation  of  the  casein,  the  milk- 
sugar  follows  very  closely  the  proportions  one  would  expect  to 
find  from  the  amount  of  water  ;  for,  taking  the  average  of  4*0  of 
milk-sugar  dissolved  in  86*87  of  water,  we  get  in  the  present 
case — 

Water.      Sugar.      Water.      Sugar. 
86-87     :    40     :     287    =     1*3 

which  does  not  deviate  very  considerably  from  the  numbers 
actually  obtained — viz.,  1'723. 

Devon  cream  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  paste,  and  is 
covered  with  a  skin-like  layer  of  partially  dried  caseous  and 
fatty  matter.  This  cream  is  produced  by  keeping  the  milk 
in  large  pans,  at  a  gentle  heat,  for  many  hours.  The 
temperature  is  always  far  under  boiling  point,  yet  ])robably 
sufiBciently  high  to  arrest  fermentation.  This  application  of  a 
moderate  heat  during  a  lengthened  time  causes  the  fat  to 
coalesce  and  rise  more  rapidly  than  the  ordinary  method.  Such 
cream  is  preserved  in  some  degree  from  the  infection  of  the 
lactic  ferment,  and  will  keep  perfectly  sweet  many  days,  even 
in  warm  weather,  provided  always  that  the  layer  on  the  top 
is  not  destroyed  nor  disturbed ;  as  when  once  this  is  done, 
especially  if  the  top  portion  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  rest, 
lactic  fermentation  is  very  rapid. 

Ordinary,  or  raw  cream,  is  either  cream  raised  in  the  ordinary 
way,  that  is,  by  allowing  the  milk  to  rest  undisturbed  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  or  it  is  separated  by  more  modern  and 
scientific  processes,  such  as  the  action  of  cold  and  centrifugal 
machines.  Cream,  as  thus  produced,  is  a  thickish,  yellowish 
liquid,  containing  a  variable  amount  of  milk-fat,  for  which,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  legal  standard,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  is  the  minimum  proportion  of  fat  a  cream  may  contain,  and 
yet  be  properly  designated  cream.  Without  a  doubt,  this  is 
either  a  matter  which  should  be  regulated  by  law,  or  the  dairies 
should  charge  so  much  for  every  percentage  of  fat;  it  is  the 
author^s  opinion  that  any  rich  milk  sold  as  cream  with  less  than 
25  per  cent,  of  fat  is  not  cream,  properly  so  called. 

The  following  are  the  monthly  averages  of  a  very  large  number 
of  analyses  of  cream  examined  by  Dr.  Vieth,*  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  lowest  average  is  31*8  per  cent. ;  the  highest,  51*1  per 
cent.  ;  and  the  mean  of  the  whole,  41*0  per  cent.,  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  composition  of  good  cream  : — 

•  Analyst,  1884,  1886,  1886,  1887. 
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1893. 

1994. 

1994. 

1996. 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Fat 

Fak 

January,     . 

32-8 

32-6 

35-9 

421 

February,  . 

347 

33-6 

37-8 

43-6 

March, 

,      32-8 

34-2 

37  1 

45-4 

April,          • 

.      34-9 

337 

37-9 

467 

May,  .        .        .        . 

381 

36-4 

40-0 

45D 

June, .        .        .        . 

40-5 

37^ 

419 

42-6 

July 

.      37-6 

39-0 

42-8 

417 

August, 

411 

377 

45-2 

43-3 

September, 

36-2 

36-3 

47-8 

451 

October, 

33-4 

35-6 

48-4 

460 

November, . 

321 

33-6 

51  1 

45*3 

December,  . 

31-8 

33-9 

44-6 

44-2 

Yearly    averages    pei 
the  whole, 

i    36-5 

42  1 

42-5 

44-2 

The  analysis  of  cream  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
that  of  milk.  Trouble  will  be  found  in  drying  the  cream  in 
order  to  estimate  the  water,  unless,  for  this  purpose,  quantities 
so  small  as  a  gramme  are  taken.  This,  spread  out  in  a  thin 
layer  on  a  platinum  dish,  dries  easily  enough  at  the  temperature 
of  100".  Should  larger  quantities  for  any  reason  be  taken,  it 
will  then  be  necessary  to  treat  the  cream  after  partial  drying 
with  petroleum  or  ether ;  extract  the  fat,  and  then  dry  the  fiit 
and  the  ^*  solids  not  fat "  separately — the  fat  at  about  105",  the 
'' solids  not  fat "  at  100";  the  loss  is  then  considered  as  water. 
The  fat  of  ordinary  cream  can  be  determined  by  the  Adams' 
method,  or  by  the  lactocrite. 

The  author  has  met  with  artificial  cream,  made  of  albumen  and 
ordinary  cream,  and  coloured  feebly  with  what  was  probably  the 
colouring-matter  of  the  carrot.  With  a  view  to  detect  this  ft^ud, 
it  will  be  advisable,  in  every  case,  to  estimate  the  albumen,  sinoe 
the  albumen  of  milk  has  a  tolerably  definite  ratio  to  both  the 
casein  and  the  water.  Thus,  in  the  analysis  of  milk  on  p.  331 
before  the  cream  was  abstracted,  the  proportion  of  albumen  to 
water  was  as  -68  to  87*55,  or  77  to  100  of  water;  while  in  the 
cream,  the  albumen  was  in  the  proportion  of  *87  to  100  of  water; 
in  other  words,  the  values  in  each  case  fairly  agreed.  The  ratio 
of  the  albumen,  also,  to  the  casein,  which  in  the  milk  before  skim- 
ming was  1:4,  in  the  cream  was  1 :47.  In  creams  made  up 
from  white  of  eggs,  &c.,  these  relations  by  no  means  hold  good  ; 
the  albumen  may  predominate  above  the  casein,  or  be  nearly 
equal  to  it  in  quantity.  Great  caution  must,  however,  be  taken 
in  the  issuing  of  certificates  based  solely  on  high  albumen;  for  it 
may  occasionally  be  a  natural  product,  although  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  cow  secreting  albumen  instead  of  casein,  or  in 
fourfold  amount,  is  not  either  locally  or  generally  diseased. 


§  176.]  OONDBRSKD  MILK&  .331 


SKIM-MILK.-^EPARATED  MILK. 

§  175.  Skim-milk  is  milk  skimmed  by  hand  ;  separated  milk 
is  milk  which  has  been  "whirled"  in  a  centrifugal  apparatus;  by 
this  latter  process  a  far  more  perfect  separation  of  the  milk-fat  is 
effected.  By  the  old  method  of  setting  in  open  pans  from  *8  to 
1  -0  per  cent,  of  milk-fat  remained ;  by  the  modern  centrifugal 
method,  only  from  *1  to  '5  per  cent,  of  milk-fat  is  left.  The 
composition  of  skim-milk  compared  with  the  milk  in  its  original 
state  is  well  seen  in  the  following  analyses  by  W.  Eleisch- 
mann: — 


Fneh  Milk. 

Oreftm. 

Bkim-MUk. 

Fat,         .        .        .        . 

3-64 

67-63 

•46 

Casein,    . 

2-73 

1-W 

2 '88 

Albumen, 

•68 

•25 

•49 

Sucar,     . 
A»h, 

4-69 

2-25 

5-34 

•71 

•12 

•72 

Water,    . 

.      87-55 

28-58 

9011 

Total  solids,    . 

12-45 

71-42 

9-89 

"  Solids  not  fat,**    . 

8-81 

3-79 

9-43 

Thus,  by  the  operation  the  proportion  of  ''  solids  not  fat ''  has 
been  somewhat  raised,  and  this  is  constantly  observed,  and,  of 
course,  the  specific  gravity  is  also  raised,  gravities  as  high  as 
10*37  and  above  being  met  with. 

CK)NDENS£D  MILKS. 

§  176.  A  variety  of  ''condensed  milks"  are  found  in  com- 
merce, of  which  the  majority  are  simply  milks  dried  in  vacito  at 
a  moderate  temperature,  then  heated  up  to  100%  in  order  to 
destroy  mould,  and  mixed  with  cane-sugar.  There  are  also 
concentrated  or  condensed  milks  without  any  addition  of  sugar 
or  other  substance. 

In  the  analysis  of  condensed  milks,  it  is  most  important  to 
make  a  careful  estimation  of  the  sugars ;  the  sugars  are  mixtures 
of  milk-  and  cane-sugars,  and  the  various  methods  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  already  described  (see  p.  282).  The  proportion  of 
*' solids  not  fat''  to  "ash"  should  be  the  same  as  in  genuine 
milk,  that  is,  100  parts  of  "  solids  not  fat**  to  about  7-7  of  ash ; 
or,  putting  it  in  a  different  way,  100  parts  of  "solids  not  fat" 
yield  7*7  of  their  weight  of  ash.  Alkaline  carbonates  and  other 
mineral  adulterations  should  be  looked  for. 

The  following  table  gives  some  analyses  of  condensed  milks. 
The  column  headed  "  condensation  "  is  obtained  by  dividing  by 
9.  Such  a  calculation  is,  of  course,  only  a  rough  guide,  for  the 
exact  condensation  could  only  be  told  if  the  composition  of  the 
original  milk  was  known : — 
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In  the  Brit.  Med,  Journal^  July  27,  1895,  will  be  found  deter- 
minations of  the  milk-fat  of  seventeen  samples  of  condensed 
milk  \  the  following  are  made  from  separated  milk,  and  contain 
from  0*42  per  cent,  to  0-96  per  cent,  of  milk-fat : — Marguerite 
Brand,  Tea  Brand,  Gup  Brand,  Calf  Brand,  Gondola  Brand, 
Goat  Brand,  Swiss  Dairy,  Wheat  Sheaf  Brand,  Clipper  Brand, 
Daily  Brand,  Cross  Brand,  Shamrock  Brand;  the  following  from 
1  per  cent,  to  1'5  per  cent. : — Home  Brand,  Handy  Brand.  The 
Nutrient  Brand  has  2*36  per  cent..  As  you  like  it  Brand,  4*23 
per  cent.  In  the  Analyst,  July,  1893,  will  be  found  a  useful 
paper  by  Messrs.  Droop  Bichmond  and  L.  K.  Boseley  on  points 
on  the  analysis  of  condensed  milk. 


KOUMISS. 


§  177.  Koumiss  is  an  alcoholic  drink  made  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  milk ;  it  is  prepared  by  the  nomad  population  of  Asia 
(especially  by  the  Tartars)  from  the  milk  of  the  mare  and 
that  of  the  camel :  it  is  also  manufactured  from  cows'  milk. 
The  preparation  of  koumiss  by  the  Tartars  is  very  simple  : 
ten  parts  of  fresh  warm  milk,  with  a  little  sugar,  are  added 
to  one  part  of  milk  which  is  already  sour — that  is,  which 
contains  lactic  ferment — and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  rest  for  two 
or  three  hours  with  repeated  stirring.  The  chemical  changes 
taking  place  seem  to  be  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  sugar  into 
lactic  acid,  the  development  of  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol,  and 
possibly  certain  changes  in  the  albuminoids,  changing  them  partly 
into  peptones.  The  composition  of  koumiss,  since  it  may  be 
derived  from  such  different  sources,  is  variable.  A  few  analyses 
are  as  follows  : — 


Mean  of 

EomnlMfrom 

Konmlss  from 

EoamisB 

tenanalyaeB. 

m&res*  milk. 

oowB*  milk. 

48  hoars  old. 

KSnig. 

W,iriA!ii^.^Tn^nn 

W.Fleischmaon 

J.  A.  Waoklyn. 

Water, 

87-88 

91-53 

88-93 

87-32 

Milk-sugar, 

3-76 

1-25 

3-11) 
-79$ 

6*60 

Lactic  acid. 

1-06 

1-01 

Casein, 

2-83 

1-91 

2-03 

2-84 

Milk-iat,      . 

•94 

1-27 

•85 

•68 

Alcohol, 

1-59 

185 

2-65 

1-00 

Carbonic  acid, 

•88 

•88 

1-03 

•90 

Ash,     . 

1^07 

•29 

•44 

•66 

In  the  koumiss  from  cows'  milk,  Fleischmann  separated  '166 
per  cent,  of  glyoerin.- 
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LEGAL  CAS£S  RELATIVE  TO  MILK. 

{  178.  The  following  convictions  are  of  interest : — 

Appeal  Ccuie,  m  whkh  the  defence  was,  that  the  milkhad  been  deprived  qfaremm 
from  hdng  unuUentioncUly  skimmed  by  serving  the  cuMomers, 

This  case  occaired  at  the  liverpool  Swrioni,  and  is  folly  reported  in  the 
Analyst,  1877,  p.  214. 

Dr.  Campbell  Brown  proved  that  the  nulk  was  deprived  of  its  cream,  tbe 
i^ypellant  amrmiDg  that  the  milk  had  been  put  into  an  eighteen-gaUon  can, 
without  the  slightest  sophistication,  and  that  the  cream  hM  been  abstracted 
by  serving  the  customers. 

The  Recorder  said,  Nobody  wonld  oonvinoe  him  that  a  milk-dealer  could 
not,  if  he  liked,  take  care  that  each  of  his  costomers  should  get  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  cream.  ...  He  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  milk  had  not 
been  skimmed,  but  that  it  had  been  weakened  by  the  process  of  selling  to 
the  earlier  customers.  He  was  certain  that  when  the  appellant  sold  the 
milk  to  the  earlier  customers,  he  knew  he  was  abstracting  the  cream  from  it — 
not  skinmiing  the  milk,  but  abstracting  the  cream,  although  with  no  fraudulent 
intention.  He  was  equally  certain,  too,  that  the  appellant  sold  the  residuum 
of  the  milk,  knowing  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  when  he  sold  it.  He  was  quite  satisfied,  therefore^  that  an  offenoe  had 
been  committed  against  the  Act  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  The  conviction 
was  confirmed. 

The  officiab  at  Somerset  House  have,  in  an  appeal  case,  also  declared  their 
beUef  in  the  fact  that  milk  on  being  served  from  a  can,  in  the  usual  way, 
may  have  the  top  layer  of  cream  entirely  abstracted.  The  writer  has 
always  had  doubts  about  this,  for  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  between 
the  cream  and  the  solution  of  the  other  milk  solids  is  not  great,  and  the 
mere  use  of  a  dipper  in  serving  the  milk  stirs  it  up  sufficiently  to  render 
this  removal  improbable.  We  have,  however,  at  least,  one  definite  experi- 
ment on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Carter  Bell  states,*  '*  One  day  in  July  I  bought  two  gallons  of  milk, 
and  analysed  it,  and  found  100  cc  to  have  the  composition  St— 

Total  solids, 12*30 

Fat, 2-70 

*' Solids  not  fatk" 960 

The  milk  was  put  in  the  cellar,  and  at  every  hour  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  one  pint  of  milk  was  taken  out  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  hour,  and  a  portion  of  each  pint  was  analysed.  In  taking  out 
the  pint,  great  care  was  taken  not  to  stir  the  milk,  the  measure  was 
simply  dipped  into  the  milk  and  taken  out  The  whole  experiment  was 
conducted  throughout  in  favour  of  the  milkman,  and  according  to  these 
experiments  it  is  more  advantageous  for  customers  to  be  late  than  early." 

Fat 

2-70 
308 
3-08 
310 
310 

*  Analyst,  No.  21,  December,  1877,  p,  162, 


Total  BoUds. 

8  o'dock  in  the  moming,. 

12-30 

o 

12-68 

10        „                   „ 

12-68 

11        „ 

12-70 

12       .. 

12-70 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


p.in., 


Total  aoUds. 

Fat 

12-24 

2  64 

12-30 

2-70 

12-28 

2-68 

12-88 

3-28 

12-80 

3-28 

12-40 

2-80 

12-54 

2-94 

12-30 

2-70 

12-48 

2-88 

12-88 

3-28 

12-60 

3-00 

12-90 
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MaimfacXMrt  of  New  Milk  from  Condensed, 

The  only  interest  of  the  following  case  lies  in  the  revelation  it  affords  of 
the  tricks  of  the  trade.  A  man  was  summoned  by  his  employer,  a  dairyman, 
for  adding  dirty  water  to  milk.  The  prisoner  did  not  deny  the  accusation, 
but  cross-examined  the  prosecutor,  to  show  that  the  latter  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  his  men,  when  the  milk  ran  short,  mix  with 
water  a  quantity  of  white  stuff  that  was  kept  in  the  cellar,  and  take  out 
to  the  customers  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  good  milk. 
The  process  he  called  "the/cdte"  of  the  trade.  The  prosecutor  admitted 
that  ne  kept  condensed  milk  to  make  up  the  supply  when  the  demand  waa 
too  greats  the  "  white  stuff"  referred  to  by  tiie  prisoner.* 

Novel  Dtfence. 

A  defence  was  set  up,  in  a  Swansea  case,  that  the  po yerty  of  the  milk  was 
owing  to  its  having  been  taken  from  a  cow  a  few  hours  only  after  she  had 
been  milked  dry.  Mr.  Morgan  instituted  experiments  on  this  point.  In 
eighteen  experiments  on  the  same  cow  the  following  results  were  noted : — t 


3( 


Total  solids— 

Highest, 17-60 

Lowest, 12-59 

Average, 13*93 

Pat- 
Highest,  8-60 

Lowest, 2-96 

Average, 4-41 

Sdida  not  fat— 

Highest, 9-96 

Lowest, 9-00 

Average, 9*52 


*  AwUy$t,  ii.,  1878,  184. 

t  Procudings  o/Sodely  qf  Public  AnalysU,  I,  1876,  p.  191. 
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Adulteration  of  Milk  with  Cane  Sugar  and  Water. 

At  the  Colomb  Petty  Sessions,  in  Jan.  7,  1879,  a  milk -dealer  was  sam* 
moned  for  the  above  ofiPenoe.    The  composition  of  the  milk  was  : — 

Water 87*63 

Milkfat, 3-00 

Casein, 2-90 

Cane  sagar, 2*80 

Milk-sugar, 3*10 

Ash, -37 

The  summons  was  dismissed  on  the  groand  (which  has  since  become  imten- 
able)  that  the  purchase  being  admittedly  for  analysis  and  not  for  consamp- 
tion,  the  purchaser  was  * 'not  prejudiced" — Analyst,  1879. 

Dtfence  that  Bain  had  inereaeed  Hie  quantity  of  Water, 

In  December,  1880,  a  cowkeeper  of  Hull  was  summoned  for  selling  milk 
adulterated  with  10  per  cent,  of  water.  The  defendant  affirmed  that  whilst 
milking  the  cows  in  the  tield  on  the  morning  in  question,  it  rained  very 
heavily,  and  he  thought  that  about  a  pint  of  water  fell  into  each  of  the 
milking  buckets.  The  court  did  not  consider  the  defence  valid,  and  con- 
victed and  fined  the  defendant. — Analyst,  1880. 

Conviction  for  selling  **Fore^'  Milk. 

In  August,  1877,  a  dairy  proprietor  of  Dublin  was  prosecuted  for  selling 
milk  deprived  of  its  cream.  The  defendant  stated  that  it  was  "  fore''  milk, 
and  that  he  had  sold  the  **  strippings  "  as  cream.  The  magistrate  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  milk  should  be  sold  whole, — i.e.,  with  both  "fore''  ndlk 
and  *'  strippings,"  and  fined  the  defendant  £10.* 

Diseased  Milk. 

At  the  Woolwich  Police  Court,  in  December,  1875,  a  daiiyman  was  con- 
victed and  fined  £20  for  selling  diseased  milk.  Mr.  Wigner,  the  analyst, 
proved  that  the  sample  had  a  peculiar  colour,  and  that  it  contained  no  less 
than  13  per  cent,  of  tat,  8*2  ^'solids  not  fat,"  and  20  per  cent,  of  blood.  Other 
witnesses  proved  that  the  defendant  had  a  number  of  cows,  and  at  least  one 
of  them  was  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease.  There  was  practically 
no  defenccf 

Appeal  Case, — Conviction  that  Milk  containing  2'69  per  cent,  fat  is  not  of 
the  Svbstance,  Nature,  and  Quo^ily  demanded  by  the  Purchaser, — 
Times,  Nov.  7,  1893. 

This  important  case  was  an  appeal  heard  before  Queen's  Bench  (Mr. 
Justice  Charles  and  Mr.  Justice  Wright).  An  Inspector  procured  a  sample 
of  milk  from  a  churn  of  milk  in  course  of  delivery  at  a  railway  station. 
The  chum  was  labelled  *'the  contents  of  this  churn  are  warranted  to  be 
new  and  pure  milk."  On  analysis,  the  total  solids  were  found  to  be  11  per 
cent.,  the  fat  2*69  per  cent.  The  magistrates  convicted.  The  defendant 
appealed.  It  was  stated  that  the  milk  was  from  a  dairy  of  twenty-six 
cows,  that  the  appellant  had  not  removed  cream  from  the  milk,  and  the 

*  Analyst,  i.,  1877,  p.  82. 

t  Conviction  for  Selling  Milk  yielded  by  a  Cow  suffering  from  Disecut. 
London,  1876. 
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appellant  ascribed  the  poomesB  of  the  milk  to  the  dryness  of  the  season  or 
to  the  quality  of  the  food,  and  it  was  contended  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  actual  adulteration,  and  that  the  poorness  of  the  milk  might  be  from 
natural  causes.  Mr.  Poland,  Q.C.,  urged  that  the  magistrates  had  not 
found  as  a  fact  that  any  cream  or  fat  had  been  abstract^  from  the  milk, 
and  that  selling  poor  milk  was  no  offence,  unless  it  was  so  by  adulteration 
or  withdrawaL 

Mr.  Justice  Charles  in  giving  judgment  stated  that  the  result  of  the 
analyst's  certificate  was  that  the  proportion  of  cream  or  fat  in  the  milk 
was  less  than  natural  or  usual,  and  that  it  showed  an  offence  against  the 
statute.  Mr.  Justice  Wright  concurred,  and  the  appeal  was  accordingly 
dismissed  and  the  conviction  upheld. 
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BUTTER 

§  179.  CanstUtienU  of  Butter. — In  the  manufacture  of  butter 
the  cream  is  violently  agitated  in  a  chum  or  other  suitable  appta- 
ratus,  and  in  this  manner  the  thin  membrane*  enclosing  the  fat 
globules  is  supposed  to  be  ruptured.  The  free  fat  then  coalesces, 
entangling  with  it  some  casein  and  serum ;  the  butter  is  well 
pressed  together  to  free  it  as  much  as  possible  from  moisture,  and 
salt  added  to  assist  its  preservation.  Butter,  therefore,  is  com- 
posed principally  of  milk-fat,  with  a  small  and  variable  quantity 
of  water,  casein,  and  ash,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly,  but  not 

entirely,  of  the  salt  added. 

The  "/cU"  of  butter  may  be  shown,  by  c&reful  oooling,  to  consist  of 
about  45*5  per  cent,  of  butter  oil  and  54*5  per  cent,  of  solid  fat  ;t  it  is 
usually  stated  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  giyceridee  of  the  fatty  acids — 
palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic— not  soluble  in  water ;  and  also  of  the  giyceridee 
of  certain  soluble  and  volatile  fatty  acids,  principally  butyric,  wiUi  small 
quantities  of  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric  acids.  It  is  the  association  of 
about  7*8  per  cent,  of  the  triglycerides  of  these  volatile  acids  with  the 
glycerides  of  the  insoluble  acids,  which  gives  to  butter-fat  its  peculiar  nnd 
distinctive  characters ;  but  it  is  probable  that  stearin,  palmitin,  butyrin, 
and  oaproin  do  not  exist  in  butter,  their  place  being  taken  by  more  oom- 
plisated  glycerides,  the  glycerin  being  combined  with  two  or  three  different 

/O .  C4  Hy  O 
acids.     A  crystalline  glyceride,t  CsH^^O .  CieHsiOf,  has,  indeed,  been 
isolated  from  butter.  \0 .  CisHs^Ot 

The  dififerent  constituents,  as  well  as  the  physical  character- 
istics, of  butter-  or  milk-fat  have  been  already  described  at  p.  239 
et  seq. 

The  general  composition  of  butter-fat,  as  usually  stated,  is  as 
follows : — 

Glycerides  Equal  to  Fattt  Acids. 

Olein,  .         .     42  21     =     Oleic  Acid,  .    40*40 

Stearin     and\rrt.ftA     _ /Stearic  and  Pal- 
Palmitin,  .J*^"""     ~\     mitic  Acids,    .     47-60 

87-90  Total  insoluble  solids. 
Butyrin,       .      4-67     =     Butyric  Acid,      .      .3*49 
Caproin,        .      3*02     =     Caproic,      .         .2*40 
Caprylin  and  \      .^     __  /  Caprylic  and  Rutic 


-{ 


Rutin,       ./      *"     -\     Acids,      .        .        -80 

100'00§  =  94-59  Total  acids.|| 

Pure,  dry  butter-fat,  melted  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  100°  Fahr., 

*  Reasons  for  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  this  membrane  are  given  at 
page  237. 

t  A.  Wynter  Blyth  and  Robertson,  Joum,  Chem.  Sor,,  1889  (Proceed- 
ing), 6. 

i  A.  Wyter  Blyth  and  Robertson,  Op.  cit, 

§  Hie  theoretical  percentage  of  C,  H,  and  0,  corresponding  to  these 
glyoerides,  is  as  follows  :^C  72-8,  H  13*3,  0  139. 

II  E.  Duclaux  {Ccmpt/Bend.,  cii.,  1,022,  1,077)  by  a  process  of  fractional 
distillation  has  examined  a  series  of  prize  Normandy  butters,  in  special 
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baa  at  that  temperature  a  specific  gravity  ranging  from  -91079 
to  -91400 ;  its  fusing  point,  taken  in  the  manner  to  be  described, 
ranges  from  30** '5  to  36°-5 ;  average  specific  gravity  at  15"  is 
-93072. 

The  relative  proportions  of  fat,  casein,  and  salt,  in  genuine 
butters,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table,  in  which  it  is 
seen  that  the  butter-fat  ranges  from  about  82  to  nearly  87-5,  the 
aTerage  given  by  Angell  and  Hehner  being  85-45  per  cent. : — 


Normandy 
Batter. 

Angell  and 
Hehner. 

A  Sample 

of  Fresh 

Butter. 

Angell  and 

Hehner. 

Butter 

from  lele 

of  Wight. 

Angell  and 

Hehner. 

Butter 

from 

Gnildrord. 

Angell  and 

Hehner. 

Butter 
frt>m  Win- 

Chester. 
Angelland 

Hehner. 

Mean  of 
£lght7- 

nine 

Analyaea. 

Ksnig. 

Fat,     .... 
Curd,  .... 
Salt  (Ash),    ,    . 
Water,     .    .    . 
Milk-sugar,  .     . 

82-643 
5137 
2-915 
9-305 

•  •  • 

83-871 
2-721 
0-424 

12-984 

•  •• 

84-740 
3-462 
2089 
9-709 

•  •• 

1 

85-480 
2-789 
3-151 
8-580 

•  •• 

87-223 
2  054 
2108 
8-615 

•  •• 

8311 

•86 

1-19 

14-14 

•70 

OLEO-MARGARINE-BUTTERINE. 

§  180.  Oleo-margarine,  Dutch  butter,  butterine,  edible  fat, 
and  simDar  appellations,  all  denote  different  varieties  of  a  manu- 
factured article  made  expressly  to  imitate  butter.*  It  is  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  States,  and  is  also  largely  produced  in 
Holland  (hence  the  name  of  Dutch  butter)  and  in  Belgium.  Ah 
manufactured  in  Chicago,  it  would  appear  to  be,  at  all  events,  a 

relation  to  the  proportions  of  Caproic  and  Butyric  Acids;  his  results  are 
contained  in  the  following  table : — 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Water,     .... 

Fat. 

Milk-sogar,      . 
CMf  In  and  Salts,    . 

Caproic  Acid  (per  cent), 
Batyric  Add  Qper  cent), 

Sam  of  tlM  aclda,   . 

Batfo^    . 

12-40 

8671 

016 

0-73 

18-36 

86-48 

020 

0-96 

12-28 

8676 

0-17 

0*79 

10*72 
88-30 

o-i« 

086 

18-34 

86-01 

0-20 

0-46 

11-62 

86-62 

0-FO 

1-66 

1400 

86-81 

0-20 

0-49 

1808 

86-33 

Oil 

U-68 

100  00 
310 
8-65 

5-66 

21 

10000 
2-18 
8-52 

«-70 

30 

100-00 
217 
3-5:J 

570 

2-0 

100-00 
2-28 
8-60 

6-88 

2-0 

10000 
2-26 
866 

6-91 

20 

100-00 
200 
888 

6-88 

31 

100-00 
208 
862 

660 

31 

100-00 
2-19 
846 

6-65 

30 

The  mean  of  the  eight  determinations  gives  Caproic  2*15  and  Butyric  Acid 
3 '52  per  cent. 

*  M^ge  Monries,  a  chemist,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  proposed 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter.  It  came  first  into  commerce  aoont  the 
year  1872. 
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cleanly  article.    Animal  Ufe^  plentiful  in  the  States;  American 
technical  operations  are  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  too  much  capital 
is  involved  in  the  matter  to  allow  of  the  use  of  any  process 
likely  to  disgust  the  consumers.     The  chief  constituent  used  is 
beef-fat,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  stearin,  margarine 
(so-called),  and  olein.     The  olein  and  margarine  melt  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  the  stearin.     Mutton-iiAt  contains  more 
stearin  than  beef-fat;   henoe,  in  summer,  the  softness  of  beef- 
dripping  as  compared  with  the  solidity  of  mutton-fat.     This  is 
obviously  the  reason  why  the  manu&cturer  prefers  beef-fat.    The 
prooess  of  manufacture  is  briefly  as  follows : — The  beef-fat,  freed 
first  as  much  as  possible  from  fibre,  passes  in  a  very  finely- 
divided  state  from  a  sort  of  mincing-machine,  technically  called  a 
"  hasher,"  to  large  tanks,  where  it  is  melted  by  means  of  water- 
jackets  applied  to  the  tanks,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  never 
allowed  to  exceed  39".     The  result  of  this  process  is,  that  the 
fat  melts  to  a  clear  yellow  oil,  the  wator  and  debris  sinking  to 
the  bottom,  and  a  thin  scum  of  impurities  rising  to  the  sur&oe. 
The  latter  is  skimmed  off,  and  the  yellow  oil  run  into  wooden 
oars,  in  which  the  stearin,  after  a  little  time,  begins  to  deposit 
in  a  more  or  less  crystalline  or  granular  condition ;  the  refined 
£Bit  is  then  put  in  a  press-room,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from 
26^*6  to  32*" '2.     The  oleo-margarine  is  filtered  through  cotton 
cloths,  and  ultimately  pressed ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the 
stearin  is  left  behind  as  a  white  cake,  and  is  ultimately  disposed 
of  to  the  candle-maker.     The  oleo-margarine,  at  this  stage,  is 
quite   tasteless,  and   has   no  flavour  of  butter.      This  flavour 
is   given  by   churning  it  with    milk;    lastly,   the  product    is 
coloured  with  annatto,  and  rolled  with  ice,  after  which   it  is 
either  made  up  into  pounds,  or  packed  into  kegs  for  export. 
Arrived  in  this  country,  it  is  either  sold  honestly  as  "  margarine," 
at  the  price  of  about  a  shilling  per  pound;  fraudulently  at  a 
higher  price,  as  butter;  or  it  is  used  as  an  adulterant  of  butter. 
The  chemical  proportions  of  the  artificial  butter  vary  according 
to  the  fats  used  in  the  manufacture  and  the  details  of  the  process 
employed ;  but  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  when  the  butter  is 
saponified  and  the  acids  set  free,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
soluble  fatty  acids,  as  compared  with  those  of  true  butter-fat. 

The  average  percentage  composition  of  dry  margarine-&.t  is  as 
follows : — 

Pahnltin, 22-3* 

Stearin, 46*9 

Olein, 30-4 

Bntyrin,  Caproin,  and  Caprylin,      .        .  *4 

*  Hence  a  combastion  of  margarine-fat  gives  higher  numbers  for  carl>on 
than  pure  butter-fat,  the  theoretical  amounts  for  the  above  being — C  74*6. 
H  13-2,  0  12-2  per  cent 
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While  the  proximate  analysis  of  commercial  margarine  is  as 
follows : — 

Water, 12-01 

Palmitin, 18*31 

Stearin, 38*50 

Olein, 24*95 

Batyrin,  CapToin,  and  Caprytin,    .        .  *26 

Casein, *74 

Salts, 6-23» 
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$  181.  The  only  common  adulterations  of  butter  are  the  sub- 
stitution or  admixture  of  fats  other  than  butter,  of  water,  t  the 
latter  being  either  left  in  the  butter  in  undue  proportion  through 
&ulty  manufacture,  or  fraudulently  added,  of  colouring-matters, 
and  of  boracic  acid  or  borax.  The  addition  of  mineral  sub- 
stances,! flour,  and  other  articles  enumerated  by  different  writers, 
is  at  the  present  day  rare.  The  analysis  of  butter  naturally 
divides  itself  into — (1.)  The  general  examination  and  analysis; 
and,  (2.)  The  investigation  of  the  fat. 

1.  Tm  General  Examination  and  Analysis  of  Butter. — The 
colour,  taste,  and  odour  of  the  sample  should,  of  course,  be 
noted.  It  will  also  be  found  useful  to  examine  it  in  thin  layers 
microscopically.  If  it  has  been  mixed  by  fusion  with  any  fat, 
and  cooled  slowly,  crystals  may  be  discovered.  The  best  way  to 
seek  these  crystals  is  to  place  a  minute  portion  of  the  fat  on  a 
slide,  add  a  drop  of  castor  or  olive  oil,  press  the  thin  disc  of 
covering  glass  so  as  to  get  a  very  thin  layer,  and  examine  by 
polarised  light.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  crystals  should  be 
present,  there  will  be  seen  dark  crosses  similar  to  those  in 
potato  starch.  Such  crystals  are  suspicious,  because  they  show 
that  the  butter  has  been  melted ;  and  it  certainly  must  be  a  most 
unusual  process  to  melt  butter  save  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
'with  other  fats.     The  rare  adulteration  of  any  other  substance, 

*  It  has  been  asserted  that  artificial  tributyrin  has  been  added  to  oleo- 
maigarine.  Such  an  admixture  may  be  readily  dissolved  out  of  the  butter- 
fat  by  strong  alcohol,  while  the  natural  tributyrin  is  not  so  easily  separable 
from  butter-fat  by  any  solvent. 

t  A.  Mayer  {Landw,  Ver8uc?is.-Stat.y  29,  215-232)  has  made  experiments 
on  a  man  and  a  boy  as  to  the  relative  nutrient  power  of  natural  ana  artificial 
batter.  He  found  on  the  average  that  1  *6  per  cent,  less  of  the  artificial 
bntter  was  absorbed  than  of  the  natural 

X  Silicate  of  sodium  has  been  found  in  modem  butters,  and  must  be 
looked  for,  see  p.  345. 
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fliioh  as  stftrobes,  Ac,  by  mechanical  admixture,  cannot  fail  to  be 
detected  bj  the  microscope. 

The  FroaBinuUe  Analysis  of  BuUer — ^that  is,  the  separation  of 
batter  into  mineral  matters,  casein,  butter-fat,  and  water,  is  very 
readily  performed. 

10  to  20  grms.  of  the  batter  are  weighed  into  a  counterpoised 
porcelain  dish,  and  melted  oyer  a  low  gas  flame,  keeping  the  butt«r 
at  any  temperature  between  105**  and  110°,  with  constant  stir- 
ring, until  all  effervescence  has  ceased.  (By  using  a  thermometer 
as  a  stirrer  this  is  easily  effected.)  The  weighing  of  the  dish  and 
its  contents  when  cool,  subtracted  from  the  6i*st  weight,  gives 
the  loss  equalling  the  water,  and  it  may  be  worked  into  per- 
centage. Keeping  the  butter  for  a  considerable  time  at  100*,  or 
above,  must  be  avoided,  for  it  increases  the  weight. 

The  above  method  has  the  merit  of  expedition,  and  it  is 
tolerably  accurate;  but  the  water  may  also  be  estimated  by 
placing  about  1  grm.  of  the  butter  in  a  large  platinum  dish,  3o 
that  the  fat  forms  a  thin  layer,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the 
heat  of  the  water-bath  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  The 
salt  is  best  determined  in  a  separate  sample ;  from  5  to  10  grms. 
of  the  butter,  made  up  from  different  portions  of  the  sample, 
are  shaken  up  with  hoc  water  in  a  separating  funnel,  the  water 
poured  away  from  the  fat,  and  the  chlorine  estimated  by  silver 
nitrate  and  potassic  chromate,  as  described  in  the  article  on 
Water  Analysis.  The  fat  is  estimated  from  the  dried  butter, 
and  the  melted  fat  is  poured  off,  as  far  as  possible,  clear  from 
the  curd  and  salt,  the  residue  being  thoroughly  exhausted  by 
boiling  benzine,  ether,  or  petroleum,  which  can  be  effected,  if 
care  is  taken,  in  the  same  dish  without  transference  to  a  filter. 
On  now  weighing,  the  loss  equals  the  fat.  Lastly,  the  curd  is 
burnt  away  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  the  ash  weighed. 

The  general  analysis  finished,  it  remains  to  consider  the 
results : — 

(1.)  FaL — The  fet  should  not  be  below  80  per  cent. ;  any 
figure  under  this  should  justly  be  considered  evidence  of  adul- 
teration. 

(2.)  Water, — There  is  no  standard  followed  or  fixed  with 
regard  to  the  percentage  of  water.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  fat  is  below  80  per  cent.,  the  deficiency  of  fat  is  usually 
from  excess  of  water ;  and  seeing  the  variable  quantity  of  water 
found  in  butter,  it  is  wisest  not  to  certify  on  the  ground  of 
water  alone,  unless  there  is  sufficient  to  lower  the  percentage 
of  fat  below  80. 

(3.)  Casein. — The  average  quantity  of  casein  is  2*5  per  cent.. 
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bat  it  may  reach  6  to  7  per  cent,  and  the  higher  the  percentage 
of  casein  the  less  likely  is  a  butter  to  keep,  although  this 
usually  is  evidence  of  error  in  the  manufacture  rather  than  of 
adulteration. 

(4.)  Tlie  Ask, — This  should  consist  of  common  salt  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Butter  is  said  to  be  adulterated  occasionally 
with  sodium  silicate,  and  therefore  the  ash  should  be  fused  with 
sodic  carbonate,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  dissolved  in  water.  Any  residue  will  consist  of 
silica.  If  other  mineral  adulteration  is  suspected,  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  ash  may  be  necessary  (see  p.  119).  There  is  no 
definite  standard  fixed  with  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  ash, 
but  most  chemists  agree  that  it  should  not  exceed  8  per  cent. 
For  the  detection  of  borax  in  the  ash,  see  the  article  on  Milk 
(p.  311). 

The  following  are  examples  of  adulterated  butters,  the  adulter- 
ation being  detected  simply  from  the  proximate  analysis  : — 


Deron  Batter. 

Deyon  Batter. 

A  Sample  of 

hotter. 

(AoKell  and 

Henner.) 

A  Sample  of 

Butter. 

(Angell  and 

Hetmer.) 

Fat, 

Caaein,     • 
Water,    • 
Salt, 

78-60 
1-72 

1710 
2-68 

76-34 
6-60 

13-36 
3-70 

67-580 
6-880 

23-981 
1-559 

47-019 
7-854 

42-358 
2-689 

Col<yuring-MaUer  of  Butter. — The  colouring-matter  of  natural 
butter  is  the  "  lactochrome "  already  described  (p.  248),  but  a 
great  many,  otherwise  genuine,  butters  are  coloured  with  the 
harmless  colouring  material  "  carotin."  A  method  of  detecting 
carotin  has  been  described  by  Mr.  W.  Moore.*"  10  grms.  of 
the  butter-fat  are  dissolved  in  just  sufficient  CSg  to  which 
20  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  are  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken 
vigorously.  If  carotin  is  present,  the  CSo  is  coloured,  but  the 
alcohol  is  colourless ;  on  the  addition  of  a  arop  of  ferric  chloride, 
this  condition  is  reversed,  the  CSg  becoming  colourless,  and  the 
alcohol  layer  coloured.!  Most  of  the  artificial  colouring-mattera 
can  be  washed  out  by  alkaline  water  from  an  ethereal  solution 
of  the  butter-fat. 


*  Analyst,  Sept.,  1886. 

t  Batters  are  also  coloured  with  annatto  (see  p.  100),  tarmerio,  saffron, 
marigold  leaves,  and  yellow  wood. 
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2.  Examination  and  Analysis  of  the  Fat. — By  far  the  most 
important  process  in  butter  analysis  is  the  examination  of  the 
&t.  The  data  by  which  the  analyst  judges  whether  a  butter 
consists  of  foreign  fats,  entirely  or  partly,  are  derived  from — 
(a.)  Certain  simple  tests ;  (6.)  the  melting-point;  (c.)  the  angle 
of  refraction ;  (rf.)  the  specific  gravity;  (e.)  viscometry;  (/.)  acid 
value;  (g.)  Koettstorfer's  test;  (h.)  the  relative  proportion  of 
soluble  and  insoluble  fatty  acids ;  (i.)  Beichert-Meissl's  distilla- 
tion process.  For  many  of  these  tests  the  first  requisite  is  a 
pure  dry  fat.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  melting  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  butter  over  the  water-bath.  In  a  short  time 
the  water,  curd,  and  salt  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  nearly 
pure  fat  can  be  poured  off.  Should  it  not  be  clear,  it  must  be 
filtered  through  filtering  paper  or  glass-wool.  This  operation  will 
necessitate  the  filter  being  kept  warm  in  a  suitable  steam-jacket. 

§  182.  (a.)  Certain  Simple  Testa.— In  the  winter  of  1880 
the  author  made  various  experiments  on  butter-fat,  and  dis- 
covered the  curious  fact  that  all  solid  fats,  when  melted  and 
dropped  on  to  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  low  enough 
to  ensure  their  solidification,  set  in  a  definite  form  or  pattern. 
To  attain  success,  it  is  necessary  that  the  fat  as  well  as  the  water 
be  of  a  certain  temperature ;  but  with  many  of  the  glycerides 
and  mixtures  of  glycerides,  such,  for  example,  as  butter,  butter- 
ine,  dripping,  <&c.,  the  range  is  very  wide ;  so  that  if  the  fat  is 
perfectly  fluid,  and  within  one  or  two  degrees  of  100**,  the  water 
ranging  from  0^  to  15^  a  pattern  more  or  less  perfect  is  obtainable. 

Each  fat  appears  to  have  its  own  distinctive  pattern,  and  can. 
be  identified  by  its  pattern  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  each  fat 
has  a  variety  of  patterns,  for  every  alteration  of  the  experi- 
mental conditions  modifies  more  or  less  the  form  of  congealed 
drops.  If,  however,  the  conditions  under  which  each  experiment 
is  performed  are  precisely  similar,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  same  form,  or  very  similar  forms,  any  number  of  times. 

The  chief  modifying  conditions  are  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  fluid  fat  and  the  water,  and  the  height  from, 
which  the  fat  falls.  I  have  found  that  from  3  to  4  inches  is  the 
best  height,  and  that  a  greater  fall  than  this  tends  to  spread  the 
films  out,  and  renders  all  patterns  more  or  less  similar. 

Referring  to  individual  forms — 

Butter, — The  experiments  were  made  on  several  samples  of 
butter,  whose  genuineness  had  been  proved  by  analysis.  The 
fat  was  melted  and  filtered,  and  kept  in  an  air-bath  at  tempera- 
tures of  from  40°  to  80°,  and  then  dropped  from  a  clean  warm, 
glass  rod  on  to  water  of  from  10°  to  15°.  The  most  common  and 
distinctive  form  attained  in  this  way  was  that  of  a  beautiful 
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foliated  film,  not  unlike  the  leaf  of  a  pelargonium.  The  film  may 
be  transferred  direct  to  the  lithographic  stone,  and  one  may  thus 
have  a  direct  impression  and  a  permanent  record.  The  details  of 
delicate  veining  are,  as  might  be  expected,  lost  The  best  pattern 
temperature  for  butter  is  d5**,  the  water  being  at  10® ;  but  regular 
forms  may  be  obtained  up  to  100®.  At  higher  temperatures  success 
is  rare.  I  found  that  although  butter  of  40®  to  50®  when  dropped 
on  to  water  of  10®  sets  in  a  radiated  star  form,  yet  when  drop{>ed 
on  to  water  of  8®,  although  momentarily  there  was  a  beautiful 
complicated  foliation  with  many  radiating  wings,  these  wings 
suddenly  mutually  repelled  each  other,  and  the  pattern  fell,  or 
rather  flew  to  pieces.  Glass  plates  were  prepared  chemically 
clean  by  first  treating  with  alcoholic  soda  and  then  washing 
them  with  ether;  the  plate  was  next  dipped  into  water,  and 
thus  a  thin  water  film  obtained.  On  this  perfectly  smooth  wet 
surface,  butter  and  other  fats  were  dropped.  In  the  case  of 
butter,  the  pattern  lost  much  of  its  beauty,  but  was  always  very 
regular  in  outline.  Butter  films  are  of  extreme  tenuity,  and 
although  several  attempts  to  photograph  them  were  made,  the 
light  passed  through  almost  as  perfectly  as  through  glass,  there- 
fore the  photographic  shadows  were  too  indistinct  to  make  any 
use  of. 

Ma/rgarvne, — The  various  mixtures  of  animal  fats  in  the  market 
known  as  margarine,  or  artificial  butter,  give  by  no  means  iden- 
tical patterns,  for  they  vary  much  in  composition  \  but  in  each 
case  the  form  can  be  distinguished  from  the  butter  films,  and 
from  the  pattern  alone  it  is  always  possible,  and  often  very  easy, 
to  say  whether  a  given  film  is  butter  or  not.  The  best  method 
to  distinguish  the  artificial  from  the  genuine  product,  is  to  take 
pure  butter-fat  and  the  suspected  sample,  and  after  melting 
them  each  at  the  same  temperature,  to  drop  them  on  to  the  same 
glass  plate  side  by  side :  the  margarine  pattern  is  full  of  minute 
crystiJs;  the  butter  pattern  has  no  crystals.  The  pattern  of 
one  sample  of  margarine  was  found  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
tallow — -little  white  dots  containing  bunches  of  crystals  (see  the 
photograph.  No.  1,  TaUow). 

Tcdlov), — One  form  of  tallow  pattern  has  just  been  alluded  to. 
It  is  the  most  common  form  when  melted  tallow  falls  on  water. 
This  fat  of  high  melting  point  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  many 
forms  which  may  be  produced  at  different  temperatures.  Thus, 
at  0®  the  fat  sets  on  water  in  circular  indistinct  drops,  but 
when  more  fluid,  and  dropped  on  glass,  its  pattern  is  distinct 
and  crystalline. 

Paraffin,  giving  no  pattern  by  itself,  when  mixed  with  other 
animal  iate,  as  may  be  expected,  profoundly  modifies  the  film. 
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Eqnal  parts  of  parafEn  and  stearic  acid,  for  example,  give  bj 
suitable  treatment  a  pattern  in  the  shape  of  a  broad  ctosb. 
With  reference  to  the  fat  patterns  of  spermaceti,  stearic  acid,  and 
generaJlj  fats  of  high  melting  points,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  them  by  dropping  the  fat  on  to  cold  water. 
Such  a  proceeding  only  gives  a  shapeless  mass.  To  be  successful 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  water  of  the  glass  plate  should 
be  warm.  For  example,  spermaceti  gives  no  definite  form  when 
melted  at  lOO*",  and  dropped  on  to  cold  water,  or  even  water  of 
50° ;  the  water  must  be  heated  up  to  80°  or  90°  for  a  good  result 
to  be  obtained.  Very  beautiful  lace  patterns  are  produced  hj 
wetting  a  warm  glass  plate  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  dropping 
tallow,  stearic  acid,  or  spermaceti  upon  it ;  all  the  finer  portions 
of  the  film  are  at  once  dissolved,  while  the  veins  and  denser  por- 
tions remain,  reminding  one  of  skeleton  leaves  (see  photograph  ^o. 
2,  Spermaceti) ;  the  thin  films  of  butterine,  dripping,  and  similar 
substances  will  not  stand  this  treatment,  but  are  at  once  dissolved. 
§  183.  CohesUm  Figures. — Tomlinson  {PhU,  Mag,,  1861  and 
1862),  some  years  ago,  drew  attention  to  the  peculiar  cohesion 
figures  of  various  liquids  and  oils ;  but  the  patterns  of  the  solid 
fats,  when  melted  and  dropped  on  to  warm  water,  do  not  appear 
to  have  received  any  consideration.  The  author  finds,  ho^ir- 
ever,  that  each  solid  fat  behaves  dififerently,  and  may  also 
in  this  way  be  identified,  and  any  admixture  generally  be 
correctly  surmised.  Should  the  water  be  at  such  a  tempera- 
ture as  to  keep  the  fat  very  fluid,  it  rapidly  spreads  over 
the  surface  of  the  water,  breaks  up  into  lacunse,  shows  a 
beautiful  iridescence,  and  the  phenomena  are  over  so  rapidly 
as  to  leave  but  little  impression  on  the  memory.  The  author, 
therefore,  prefers  to  operate  at  temperatures  just  sufficient  to 
keep  the  fat  a  little  fluid,  so  that  the  action  takes  place  in  a 
slow,  regular,  and  methodical  manner.  As  an  example,  one 
experiment  may  be  detailed.  Filtered  pure  butter-fat,  butter 
adulterated  with  5,  and  with  10,  per  cent,  of  lard,  and  lard 
itself,  were  all  put  in  the  same  air-bath  and  brought  to  55** -5. 
A  large  flat  dish  made  chemically  clean  was  filled  with  water  of 
44°,  and  a  single  drop  of  each  of  the  four  fats  was  dropped 
simultaneously  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  their  behaviour 
noted.  The  butter-drop  immediately  spread  itself  out  into  a 
thin  film,  became  agitated  by  a  rapid  circular  motion,  and  threw 
o£f  minute  droplets  of  butter-fat  The  motion  gradually  ceased^ 
the  drop  extended  itself,  became  in*egular  in  outline,  crenated 
at  the  edges,  and  then  contraction  took  place.  At  this  stage 
its  appearance  was  that  of  an  irregular  square,  surrounded  by- 
small  circles  at  distances  from  the  central  square  and  from  each 
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other  of  some  three  diameters.  Both  butter-drops  containing 
5  and  10  per  cent,  of  lard  respectively,  flattened  out  with  extreme 
slowness,  were  agitated  by  a  gyratory  motion,  threw  off  no 
droplets  of  fat,  and  ultimately  broke  up  with  considerable  slow- 
ness. It  was  noticed  that  the  5  per  cent,  drop  was  thinner  and 
larger  than  the  10  per  cent.  The  drop  of  lard  underwent  no 
alteration,  remaining  circular  and  quiescent  up  to  the  moment 
of  solidification. 

W.  G.  Crook*  has  experimented  upon  the  solvent  action  of 
carbolic  acid  on  butter  as  comi)are(l  with  other  fats.  1  grm.  of 
purified  butter-fat  is  put  in  a  test-tube  and  liquefied,  2^  cc. 
of  carbolic  acid  solution  (10  acid,  1  water)  are  added,  after 
which  the  mixture  is  shaken,  and  then  put  on  one  side  for  a 
little  time.  If  the  sample  is  pure  butter,  it  wholly  dissolves ;  if 
beef.,  mutton-,  or  pork-fat  is  present,  the  mixture  will  resolve 
itself  into  two  solutions  of  difierent  densities,  with  a  clear  line 
of  demarcation.  If  beef-fat,  the  lower  layer  will  occupy  about 
49*7  per  cent  of  the  total  volume;  lard,  49*6;  and  mutton,  44-0. 
W.  Lenz  has  also  tried  this  process,  and  generally  confirms  the 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Crook. f 

P.  Casamajor  {Chem,  NewSj  xliv.,  309,  310)  has  proposed  a  novel 
method  of  distinguishing  oleo-margarine  from  genuine  butter. 
Pure  butter  at  15**  has  the  same  specific  gravity  as  alcohol  of 
53*7  per  cent.,  specific  gravity  =  -926,  and  oleo-margarine  as 
alcohol  of  69 "2  per  cent.,  specific  gravity  =  '918.  Any  butter, 
therefore,  which  is  adulterated  with  oleo-margarine  will  float  in 
alcohol  of  53 '7  per  cent.  In  alcohol,  56-8  per  cent,  (mean  of 
53*7  and  59*2),  pure  butter  when  melted  sinks,  oleo-margarine 
floats.  In  alcohol,  59*2  per  cent.,  butter  sinks,  whether  solid  or 
fluid.  The  amount  of  adulteration  is  calculated  as  follows : — 
Determine  the  strength  of  alcohol,  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
the  sample,  let  it  e.g.  =  57  per  cent.,  from  it  take  53*7  per  cent., 
which  is  a  constant,  being  the  butter  expressed,  as  it  were,  in 
equivalent  percentage  of  alcohol,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by 
the  reciprocal  of  the  difierence  between  the  strengths  of  alcohol 
of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  oleo-margarine  and  butter 
=  (57  -  53*7)  0*18  =  5*94  per  cent,  of  oleo-margarine. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  simple  test  is  the  behaviour  of  butter 
fikt  with  acetic  acid ;  this  is  known  under  the  name  of  Yalenta^s 

*  Analyst,  1879,  1111. 

t  ZelUckriJt  fUr  analyt.  Chemie,  1880,  370.  C.  Hqsbod  (Oompt,  Rend., 
85,  718)  has  proposed  an  aDcient  test  depending  on  the  different  solvent 
properties  of  alcohol  for  margarine,  &c. ;  and  F.  Filsinger  has  a  very 
similar  method  {Pharm.  Central.  HcUle,  xix.,  42).  Both  these  tests,  how- 
ever, are  of  little  practical  value  among  such  a  number  of  positive  reactions. 
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testw  3  cc.  of  the  melted  fat  are  poured  into  a  test  tabe,  an 
equal  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  specific  gravity  1*0562,  added, 
and  the  whole  heated  to  complete  solution.  The  contents  of  the 
tube  are  now  allowed  to  cool  spontaneously,  stirring  the  whole 
time  with  a  thermometer,  and  at  the  point  of  turbidity  reading 
the  temperature — the  limits  of  the  point  of  turbidity  of  genuine 
butter  are  56*  to  62*  C,  of  margarine  from  98'  to  100' ;  any 
sample,  therefore,  above  62'  G.  should  be  further  examined. 
The  acetic  acid  should,  in  all  cases,  be  tried  on  a  sample  or 
samples  of  genuine  butter-fat ;  if  this  is  done,  no  mistake  will 
be  made.  Jean*  relies  rather  upon  the  amount  of  acetic  acid 
dissolved ;  he  places  about  8  cc.  of  fat  in  a  graduated  test-tube, 
1  cm.  in  diameter,  immersed  in  water  of  50'  C;  then  removes 
the  excess  of  fat  by  a  pipette  until  the  fat  is  exactly  3  cc.  at  50**; 
then  3  ca  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  specific  gravity  1*0565,  are 
introduced,  the  acid  being  measured  at  22'  C. ;  the  contents  are 
warmed  for  a  few  minutes,  the  tube  corked  and  well  shaken. 
The  tube  is  then  placed  in  the  water  at  50',  and  the  volume  of 
undissolved  acetic  acid  read  off.  Nine  samples  of  butter  averaged 
63*33  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  dissolved;  margarines  vary  from 
27'  to  32'.  It  is  obvious  that  the  turbidity  test,  and  the  amount 
of  acetic  acid  dissolved  can  be  done  on  the  same  sample  at  the 
same  time. 

M.  Crismerf  has  proposed  a  turbidity  method  under  the  name 
of  **  the  critical  temperature  of  dissolution,''  which  differs  from 
the  Yalenta  test,  but  is  probably  equal  to  it  in  value.  About 
half  a  cc.  of  the  filtered  fat  is  introduced  into  a  tube  of  small 
diameter ;  to  this  is  added  about  0*75  cc.  of  alcohol ;  the  tube 
is  hermetically  sealed  and  attached  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire 
to  the  bulb  ot  a  thermometer ;  the  bulb  and  tube  are  immersed 
in  a  small  sulphuric  acid  bath,  and  the  temperature  slowly  raised 
until  the  meniscus  separating  the  two  layers  becomes  a  horizont&l 
plane.  At  this  point  the  thermometer  and  tube  are  withdra^vn 
from  the  bath,  and  the  two  liquids  mixed  together  by  shaking 
the  tube  with  the  thermometer ;  they  are  then  again  placed  in 
the  bath  and  the  temperature  allowed  to  hM,  the  thermometer 
with  attached  tube  being  shaken  all  the  time.  The  moment  in 
which  there  is  a  marked  turbidity  is  noted,  and  this  is  considered 
the  temperature  of  dissolution.  Fourteen  genuine  butters  gave 
from  98'  to  102' ;  mean  100'.  Margarines  varied  from  122'  to 
126'. 


*  Corps  graa  industrielSf  1892,  zix.  4. 

t  BuU  de  I'Afisoc  Beige  des  Chimiaies,  ix.,  1895;  also  abstract  in  Analyst, 
September,  1895. 
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§  184,  (6.)  The  Melting-Point, — Various  methods  have  been 
proposed  for  the  determination  of  the  melting-points  of  fats. 
The  one  used  by  most  analysts  is  to  take  the  melting-point  in 
a  fine  tube.  A  piece  of  quill- tubing  is  drawn  out,  so  as  to  make 
a  tube  about  the  diameter  of  a  knitting  needle,  and  from  2  to  3 
inches  in  length.  The  fat  is  now  drawn  up  to  the  extent  of 
about  an  inch,  and  permitted  to  solidify.  The  tube  thus  charged 
is  placed  in  some  cold  water  in  a  small  beaker,  which  is  ^^  nested" 
in  a  second  beaker,  a  little  water  being  between  the  two,  the 
inner  beaker  carrying  also  a  thermometer.  Heat  is  now  applied, 
and  the  moment  the  fat  runs  up  the  tube  the  temperature  is 
noted.  A  modification  of  this  process ''^  is  to  take  a  short 
capillary  tube,  blow  a  bulb  on  it,  and  while  the  bulb  is  still  hot, 
plunge  the  open  end  into  the  melted  fat ;  let  it  run  up  a  short 
distance,  and  then  solidify  the  fat  by  the  application  of  cold. 
To  take  an  observation,  the  tubes  are  placed  in  water,  so  that  the 
bulb  is  uppermost ;  on  melting,  the  fat  runs  up  into  the  semi- 
vacuous  bulb,  and  this  rise  is  somewhat  more  easily  observed 
than  in  the  simpler  process. 

Another  method  is  the  employment  of  a  little  bulb  weighted 
with  mercury,  so  as  to  weigh  from  3  to  4  grms. ;  the  bulb  rests 
on  the  surface  of  the  fat  in  a  test-tube,  which  is  immersed  in  a 
beaker  of  water  provided  with  a  thermometer,  and  the  moment 
the  bulb  sinks  is  noted.  A  modification  of  this  is  the  employ- 
ment of  a  light  float  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  fat,  and  retained 
there  until  it  is  solid ;  on  now  applying  heat,  the  float  rises  at  a 
certain  temperature,  which  is  taken  as  the  melting-point.  These 
processes  are  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  different  observers  obtain  results 
which  do  not  agree  well.  Reinhardt,t 
takes  the  melting-point  of  fats  as 
follows : — The  fat  is  drawn  up  when 
melted  into  a  fine  tube,  6,  immersed 
in  a  beaker  of  water,  c ;  the  tube,  &,  is 
attached  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (fig. 
35)  to  a  simple  form  of  pressure  ap- 
paratus, consisting  of  a  stoppered 
cylinder,  ^,  the  caoutchouc  stopper  of 
which  carries  a  graduated  thistle-head 
funnel,  /,  and  is  connected  with  the 
tube  carrying  the  fat  by  the  short 
rightnangled  tube,  a;  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  put  a  water 


Fig.  35. 


*  O.  Kellner,  Zeitschri/t  fiir  anal.  Chemie^  xx.,  1. 
t  Repert.  anal.  Chem.,  1886. 
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pressure  on  the  fat  by  filling  up  the  graduated  stem  of  the 
funnel  to  any  desired  height.  To  make  comparatiye  observa- 
tions, the  tube,  b,  must  be  each  time  filled  to  the  same  height, 
and  immersed  the  same  depth  in  the  water,  the  pressure  must 
also  be  the  same.  Heat  should  be  applied  very  gradually,  and 
the  thermometer,  t,  graduated  so  as  to  allow  of  fifths  being 
read.  The  end  of  the  observation  is  when  the  first  bubble  of 
fat  is  forced  out  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Disc  MetJwd  of  taking  Melting- Points. — A  method  of  taking 
melting-points,  adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  at  their  meeting  in  Chicago,  1893,  is  thus 
described:* — 

The  apparatus  for  determining  the  melting-point  consists  of 
(1.)  an  accurate  thermometer  for  reading  easily  tenths  of  a 
degree ;  (2.)  a  cathetometer  for  reading  the  thermometer  (this 
may  be  done  with  an  eye-glass  if  held  steadily  and  properly 
adjusted;  (3.)  a  thermometer;  (4.)  a  tall  beaker-glass  35  cm. 
high  and  10  cm.  in  diameter ;  (5.)  a  test-tube  30  cm.  long  and 
3*5  cm.  in  diameter ;  (6.)  a  stand  for  supporting  the  apparatus ; 
(7.)  some  method  of  stirring  the  water  in  the  beaker;  for 
example,  a  blowing  bulb  of  rubber,  and  a  bent  glass  tube  ex- 
tending to  near  the  bottom  of  the  beaker;  (8)  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  fat  to  be 
examined. 

The  discs  of  the  fat  are  prepared  as  follows  : — The  melted  and 
filtered  fat  is  allowed  to  fall  from  a  dropping  tube  from  a  height 
of  15  to  20  cm.  on  a  smooth  piece  of  ice  floating  in  water.  The 
discs  thus  formed  are  from  1  to  1*5  cm.  in  diameter  and  weigh 
about  200  mgims.  By  pressing  the  ice  under  the  water  the 
discs  are  made  to  float  on  the  surface,  whence  they  are  easily 
removed  with  a  steel  spatula,  which  should  be  cooled  in  the  ioe 
water  before  using. 

The  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  is  prepared  by  boiling,  in 
two  separate  vessels,  distilled  water  and  95  per  cent,  alcohol 
for  ten  minutes  to  remove  the  gases  which  they  may  hold  in 
solution.  While  still  hot  the  water  is  poured  into  the  test-tube 
already  described  until  it  is  ne^irly  half  full.  The  test-tube  is 
then  nearly  filled  with  the  hot  alcohol.  It  should  be  poured  in 
gently  down  the  side  of  the  inclined  tube  to  avoid  too  much 
mixing.  If  the  tube  is  not  filled  until  the  water  has  cooled,  the 
mixture  will  contain  so  many  air  bubbles  as  to  be  unfit  for  use. 
These  bubbles  will  gather  on  the  disc  of  fat  as  the  temperature 
rises  and  finally  force  it  to  the  top. 

♦  Chem.  Kewa,  June  22,  1894. 
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The  test-tube  containing  the  alcohol  and  water  is  placed  in  a 
tall  beaker  containing  water  and  ice  until  cold.  The  disc  of  fjEit 
is  then  dropped  into  the  tube  from  the  spatula,  and  at  once 
sinks  until  it  reaches  a  part  of  the  tube  where  the  density  of  the 
alcohol-water  is  exactly  equivalent  to  its  own.  Here  it  remains 
at  rest  and  free  from  the  action  of  any  force  save  that  inherent 
in  its  own  molecules. 

The  delicate  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  test-tube,  and 
lowered  until  the  bulb  is  just  above  the  d&c.  In  order  to 
secure  an  even  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  alcohol  mixture 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  disc,  the  thermometer  is  moved  from  time 
to  time  in  a  circularly  pendulous  manner. 

The  disc  having  been  placed  in  position,  the  water  in  the 
beaker-glass  is  slowly  heated,  and  kept  constantly  stirred  by 
means  of  the  blowing  apparatus  already  described. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  alcohol-water  mixture  rises  to 
about  6*  below  the  melting-point,  the  disc  of  fat  begins  to 
shrivel,  and  gradually  rolls  up  into  an  irregular  mass. 

The  thermometer  is  now  lowered  until  the  fat  particle  is  even 
with  the  centre  of  the  bulb.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
should  be  small,  so  as  to  indicate  only  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  near  the  fat.  A.  gentle  rotatory  movement  should  be 
given  to  the  thermometer  bulb.  The  rise  of  temperature  should 
be  so  regulated  that  the  last  two  degrees  of  increment  require 
about  ten  minutes.  The  mass  of  fat  gradually  approaches  the 
form  of  a  sphere,  and  when  it  is  sensibly  so,  the  reading  of  the 
thermometer  is  to  be  made.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  is 
taken,  the  test-tube  is  removed  from  the  bath  and  placed  again 
in  the  cooler.  A  second  tube,  containing  alcohol  and  water,  is 
at  once  placed  in  the  bath.  The  test-tube  (ice  water  having 
been  used  as  the  cooler)  is  of  low  enough  temperature  to  cool 
the  bath  sufficiently.  After  the  first  determination,  which 
should  be  only  a  trial,  the  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be 
so  regulated  as  to  reach  a  maximum  of  about  V*5  above  the 
melting-point  of  the  fat  under  examination. 

The  distilled  water  for  Heating  the  piece  of  ice  on  which  the 
discs  are  made  should  be  recently  boiled,  to  free  it  of  all  air 
particles. 

The  edge  of  the  discs  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  sides 
of  the  tube.  This  accident  rarely  happens,  but  in  case  it  should 
take  place,  and  the  disc  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  a  new 
trial  should  be  made. 

Triplicate  determinations  should  be  made,  and  the  second  and 
third  results  should  show  a  near  agreement 

24 
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Example. — Meltmg-point  of  sample  of  butter .—  - 

First  trial, 33*-15C. 

Second  trial 33°'05O. 

Third  trial, 33'-00a 

The  following  melting-points  are  taken  by  the  old  methods,, 
and  are  somewhat  high,  but  are  giyen  as  the  values  usually 
accepted : — 

Margarine, 31''-3 

Cocoa  butter, 34**9 

Butter  (average), 35''-8 

Beef-dripping 43*'8 

Veal-dripping, 47*  "7 

Mixed 42*-6 

Lard,  from 42*  to  45" 

Ox-fat,  from  about 48*  to  SS'-O 

Mutton-fat,  from fiO*  to  51**6 

TaUow, 63*-3 

It  hence  follows  that  a  low  melting-point  indicates  the  pro- 
bable presence  of  margarine,  especially  that  from  which  is  partly 
manufactured  from  a  concrete  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
Garcinia  Indica^  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Mangosteen 
oil,  or  kokum  butter.  A  higher  melting-point  indicates,  as  a 
probable  adulterant,  dripping,  lard,  or  other  animal  flEit. 

The  Titer  TetL — A  melting-point  method,  which  gives  useful 
results,  is  the  "  freezing  "  point  of  the  fatty  acids ;  unfortunately 
it  requires  considerable  material.  At  least  50  grms.  of  the 
butter-fat  are  saponified,  the  fatty  acids  separated  and  allowed 
to  solidify ;  the  acids  are  melted  and  poured  into  a  test-tube 
25  cm.  long  and  16  cm.  wide,  filling  the  tube  half  full.  The 
tube  is  put  into  the  neck  of  a  suitable  flask,  and  a  delicate 
thermometer  inserted;  when  the  mass  begins  to  cloud,  the 
thermometer  is  given  a  rotatory  movement,  and  the  mercury 
watched.  At  first  it  falls  regularly,  then  stops,  and  gradually 
rises  one  or  more  tenths  of  a  degree,  to  again  stop,  and  then 
fall  as  before.  The  last  stationary  point  is  called  the  "titer*' 
or  solidifying  point. 

It  is  advisable  in  all  the  above  processes  to  allow  the  melted 
butter  or  fatty  acids,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  "  set "  a  definite 
time  previous  to  the  determination.  The  same  fat  melted  and 
cooled  will  give  two  or  more  melting-points,  if  such  melting- 
points  are  determined  at  different  intervals  of  time,  it  is  best 
then,  in  all  cases,  to  prepare  the  fats  one  day  and  determine  th^ 
melting-points  on  the  following  day. 
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(cl)  AppUeation  of  ike  Refraetometer  to  the  Testing  of  Butter-fat, 
~  SktJweit*  has  made  some  determinations  of  the  angle  of. 
refraction  <^  varions  fats,  and  believes  there  is  a  sufficient 
difference  between  the  angle  of  butterine  and  pare  butter  to 
enable  substitutions  and  adulterations  to  be  detected;  he  uses 
an  Abbe's  refraetometer.  The  fat,  kept  for  some  time  at  20°,  is. 
spread  out  on  a  watch-glass,  and  covered  by  a  piece  of  Swedish 
iUter-paper ;  the  fat  is  absorbed  by  the  paper,  and  a  clear  grease 
spot  forms  in  the  centre.  The  grease  spot  is  applied  to  the  edge 
of  the  Nicol  prism  to  which  it  readily  adheres ;  the  apparatus  i» 
closed,  and  the  angle  estimated  at  20°.  The  following  resulta 
are  given : — 


Water,      .        .        .        . 
Olein,    from    commeroiBl 

oleic  acid,  . 
Oleic  add,  at  17^ 
Do.,       at  20% 
Qennine  Butter, 

Do., 
Cocoa  Butter,  • 
Lard, 

Marwine,  Ist  quality. 
Do.,     2nd 
Do.,     drd 
Do.       Oil, 
Butterine, 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Eefined  Cotton-seed  Oil, 
Cmde  „ 

Cod-Uver  Oil, 
LmseedOil, 


>» 


1-333 

1-4035 

1-4638 

1-4639 

1-4652 

1-4658 

1-4680 

1-4690 

1-4692 

1-4720 

1-4796 

1-4680 

1-4712^ 

1-4693 

1-4698. 

1-4698) 

1-4733    English  make. 

1*4748 

1-4732 

1-4801 

1-4835 


>  Hanovezian  mann&ctura;. 


The  author  has  made  a  number  of  determinations  of  angles  of 
refraction  by  Abbe's  instrument.  The  apparatus  was  enclosed 
in  a  copper  air-bath,  open  at  the  top,  but  provided  elsewhere  with 
doable  walls,  between  which  were  placed  glycerin  and  water;  the 
boxing  was  completed  by  a  cover  of  caoutchouc,  in  which  a  slit 
was  cut  to  allow  of  the  eyepiece  protruding  through;  a  sibhII 
window  in  the  copper  box  admitted  light  to  the  mirror,  ^y 
carefully  heating  this  copper  bath,  the  whole  instrument  could  be 
maintained  at  any  desired  temperature. 


♦  Abbe's  refraetometer  is  fully  described  in  "Nene  Apparato  zur 
Bestimmnxig  des  Brechun^-u.  Zer8treuaDff8-Yenn<$gen8  fester  u.  fliissirrer 
K»rper."  Von  Dr.  E.  Abbe.  Jena,  1874.  The  instrument  is  very  compact, 
and  estimates  both  refraction  and  dispersion;  the  method  of  using  it  i» 
extremely  simple;  it  can  be  obtained  from  Zeiss  of  Jena. 
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It  is  neither  advisable  nor  necessary  to  place  the  drops  of  ikt 
on  filter  paper,  it  is  best  to  examine  a  thin  film  between  the 
prisms  themselves,  the  edge  of  the  shadow  is  then  sharply  defined. 
By  means  of  the  long  arm,  called  by  the  inventor  the  "  alhidade," 
the  shadow  is  adjusted  so  that  its  border  is  exactly  coincident 
with  the  cross  lines,  and  the  field  is  made  colourless  by  working 
a  milled  head  which  regulates  and  measures  the  dispersion. 
These  operations  the  author  performs  in  the  copper  air-bath 
itself,  and  if  after  15  minutes  interval  at  any  desired  temperature 
there  is  no  further  change  in  the  refraction,  the  instrument  is 
removed  and  the  index  read.  To  ensure  accuracy  a  second 
observation  is  desirable,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  taken. 

The  best  temperature  for  observation  the  author  conclades  to 
be  the  same  one  at  which  the  specific  gravity  is  taken,  viz.,  38^ 
At  that  temperature  the  most  uniform  results  were  obtained, 
and  this  temperature  gives  the  necessary  data  for  the  calculation 
of  what  Dr.  Gladstone  has  termed  "  the  specific  rejractive  energy" 
i,e.y  the  angle  of  refraction,  minus  unity,  divided  by  the  density. 

In  the  following  tables,  p.  357,  the  angle  of  refraction,  the 
specific  refractive  energy,  and  various  other  data  are  given  as 
determined  from  genuine  and  adulterated  butter-fats. 

The  angle  of  refraction  in  milk-fat,  as  extracted  by  ether,  and 
genuine  butters,  varies  from  a  maximum  of  1*4575  to  a  minimum 
of  1*4543  at  38^;  the  mean  is  1*4562,  and  the  average  specific 
refractive  energy  is  *502.  The  refractive  angle  of  margarine  is 
always  above  1*4620,  generally  1*4639  or  1*4640,  at  38".  A 
mixture  of  50  per  cent,  by  weight  of  margarine  (specific  gravity 
'90578,  melting-point  25'' *5,  refractive  angle  1*4624)  and  50  per 
cent,  of  butter  (specific  gravity  '91073,  melting-point  29**8, 
refractive  angle  1*4577)  gave  an  angle  of,  at  38',  1*4595,  to 
which  a  genuine  milk-fat  may  attain;  the  same  materials,  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  25  per  cent,  of  margarine  and  75  per  cent 
of  butter,  gave  1*4582  as  the  angle  at  38"*. 

Hence  it  is  certain  that  to  the  analyst  the  refractometer  has 
some  utility,  althouffh  it  will  not  assist  much  in  the  case  of 
moderate  mixtures;  out  what  may  be  said  is  that  a  butter  at  38*, 
having  an  angle  at  or  below  1*4570,  is  almost  certain  to  be 
genuine,  but  above  that  angle  is  probably  adulterated. 
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TABLE   XXa.  —  The   Angle  of  Retraction,   SPBCino  Refraction^ 
Mbltino-Point,    Specific   Grayity,    and    the   Results    of    the 

ReICHBRT  and  KoBTTSTORFSR  TEtflS  AS  REPRESENTED  IN  33  GENUINE 

Butters. 


Angle  of 

B«fraetlon 

at  38*. 

Spaciflo 
Refraction 

Specific 
Gravity,  at 

88« 

ce.'tofd.n. 

Koettstorfer's 

lie.,  Angle  of 

Bafhkctlon,  - 1 

divided  by 

Melting 
Point. 

Alicali  used  in 

Reichert's 

Test* 

Test 
Mgnna  of 
KHOused. 

density). 

1-4648 

49838 

i)116S 

81*-6 

144 

826-0 

1-4666 

-60037 

•91383 

81«-3 

14-9 

3S90 

1-4670 

'60145 

-91188 

30*8 

13-9 

3335 

1-4656 

-61094 

•91S46 

82»-0 

16-8 

324-1 

1-4/.70 

•60147 

•91134 

zva 

14-8 

324-1 

1-4675 

•60165 

•91317 

31*4 

18-6 

331-3 

1-4663 

•60068 

•91079 

31«-6 

141 

3306 

1^668 

-49969 

•91217 

80»-7 

140 

3337 

1-4676 

•60174 

•91085 

38*-5 

18-9 

331-3 

1-4666 

•60018 

•91366 

85*"0 

15-8 

3344 

1-4666 

•60004 

•91393 

33-0 

14-5 

333-9 

14660 

•49944 

•91310 

32«« 

ua 

3840 

14670 

•60051 

•91290 

33*-8 

15-3 

3814 

1-4676 

•60068 

•91878 

38*-0 

157 

3344 

1-4670 

•60097 

•91336 

33*5 

18-8 

383'8 

14666 

•61071 

•91266 

88*^5 

15-5 

229'6 

1-4665 

•49963 

•91869 

84*-6 

15  6 

234'9 

1-4656 

•49918 

•91351 

80'-5 

15-0 

3-.75 

1-4565 

•49887 

•91807 

86'-0 

160 

2888 

14566 

•49900 

•91281 

86*^0 

14-9 

327  2 

145S6 

49937 

•91206 

88*-6 

164 

329*6 

1^4565 

49890 

•91808 

35*0 

160 

381*5 

1^4665 

49987 

•91134 

85*^ 

144 

3331 

1-4665 

•49910 

•91264 

31*0 

15-8 

333'9 

1-4660 

-49987 

•91223 

84*-8 

16-8 

884;3 

1-4668 

-67386 

•91285 

83*5 

16-1 

334  4 

1-4560 

49570 

•91276 

82*-6 

16*6 

235  3 

1-4660 

•60023 

•91156 

88*-0 

18-5 

233'8 

1-4663 

•60065 

•91138 

83*4 

18-3 

326'7 

1^4665 

•60013 

91277 

83*-0 

160 

231'9 

1-4660 

•51140 

-91286 

81*5 

164 

2321 

1-4670 

•61370 

-91214 

83*8 

16-0 

38019 

14666 

•61061 

•91285 

38*2 

•  •• 

3837 

Max.    1*4575 

-51870 

•91878 

85*-0 

le-o 

838-9 

Min.     l-iSiS 

•48887 

•91079 

80*-5 

138 

890-6 

Mean  l-i66a 

•Mflia 

•91884 

8S*-8 

148 

888-0 

Examples  of  Low-class  and  Adulterated  Butters. 


An^eof 

Befkactlon 

at38«. 

SiteciBc 
Refraction. 

• 

Spedfle 
Gravity,  at 

a8». 

Melting 
Point 

cc'sofd.  n. 

Alkali  used  in 

Belchert  s 

Test 

Koettstorfer's 

Test 

Hgrms.  of 

KHO  used. 

1 14677 

1  14686 

1-4680 

146-i4 

t  14696 

••14688 

•60365 
•60433 
•60298 
•61060 
60560 
•60343 

•91078 
-90933 
-91066 
-90678 
•90903 
•91016 

S9"-8 
39*-0 
80*0 
26*^0 
26*-5 
37*'0 

13-0 
74 

114 
3-6 
77 
97 

3807 
318-9 
2368 
1994 
3l-i8 
2184 

•  To  ooDvert  these  iranibera  into  Belohert-Melssl  valne  they  must  be  mnUtpliad  by  3. 

t  A  luw-claM  butter.     X  An  adulterated  butter,  for  which  vendor  was  prosecuted  and  fined. 

J  A  lovr-clssa  butter,  probably  adulterated.  |  Ordinary  butterine. 

60  per  oent  butterine,  Na  4,  and  60  per  oent  of  low-olasa  butter,  Na  1. 
26  per  oent  butterine,  No.  4,  and  76  per  oent  of  low-olaes  butter,  No.  L 
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The  Oleo-Ee/rctctanuier  of  MM.  AmagcU  and  Jean* — This  is  a 
more  convenient  and  better  instrument  for  observations  on  fats 
than  Abbe's  refractometer,  the  differences  between  butters  and 
margarines  being  greater.    The  centre  of  this  instrument  (fig.  36) 


£ 


Fig.  36. — Amagat  and  Jean's  Oleo-Refractometer. 

consists  of  a  circular  reservoir  made  of  metal,  B  B,  closed  by  two 
plates  of  glass  in  front  of  two  lenses,  E  and  E',  the  one  lens 
belonging  to  the  collimator  tube,  S,  and  the  other  to  the  tele- 
scope tube,  S'.  In  the  middle  of  this  reservoir  is  placed  a 
receptacle  in  the  shape  of  a  prism,  its  glass  sides  having  an 
angle  of  107".  In  front  of  the  field  glass  of  the  telescope  is  a 
photographic  scale,  H  (shown  enlarged  at  K),  and  there  is  an 
adjustable  shutter  placed  vertically,  so  arranged  as  to  divide 
the  luminous  field  into  two  parts,  the  one  bright,  the  other  in 
shadow.  The  readings  of  the  apparatus  are  made  from  the  edge 
of  the  shadow.  If  in  both  reservoirs  is  placed  the  same  liquid 
at  the  same  temperature,  then  the  shadow  occupies  the  zero  of 
the  scale ;  but  if  a  different  liquid  be  placed  in  the  inner  prism, 
there  will  be,  according  to  its  nature,  a  deviation  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  amount  of  the  deviation  being  appreciated  by 
the  numbers  on  the  scale.  The  makers  supply  a  typical  oil 
having  no  refraction,  by  means  of  which  the  instrument  is  set ; 
this  oil  is  put  in  both  receptacles,  the  temperature  adjusted  to 
22",  and  the  shutter  moved  so  as  to  mark  zero.  The  oil  is  now 
run  out  of  the  prism,  and  replaced  by  the  oil  to  be  tested.  Solid 
fats,  such  as  butter  or  lard,  are  tested  at  a  temperature  of  45'. 
In  all  cases  the  oil  or  butter  is  to  be  freed  from  free  fatty  acids. 
The  butter  is  melted,  filtered,  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  ether 
shaken  up  with  warm  water ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  thus  freed 
from  any  soluble  fatty  acids  j  it  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  dry  washed  fat  tested.  The  rule  is  that  vegetable  oils  and 
fats  rotate  to  the  right,  animal  oils  and  fats  to  the  left,  thus 


*  Ladan  Bockairy  in  Ch.  Girard  and  A.  Dupr^'s  Analyse  dea  MaUBres 
AlimetUairea,  Paris,  1894 ;  also  Muter  in  Analyst,  May,  1890. 
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Olive  oil,    .     .    . 

+    1-5  to   2 

Colza  „     .     .     . 

+  16-6  to  17*5 

Ground  nut  oil,  . 

+    4-6 

Sesame  oil,     .     . 

+  17 

Cotton    ,,       .     . 

+  20 

Jjinaeed  „       .     . 

+  63 

Castor    „       .     . 

+  40 

Hempseed  oil. 

+  33 

Poppy         „       . 

+  30 

Almond       „ 

+    6 

Japonica     „ 

+  60 

NeatsfootoO,    ....  -   ^ 

Horsefoot  , -  12 

Lard, -  12*6 

Beef  tallow,      ....  -  16 

Mutton  „  ....  -  20 

Margarine,   .     .     .     .     .     -  15 
Cocoa-nut  oil  deviates  to  the  left 

like  an  animal  fat;  it  deviates 

some  36^. 

{d,)  Specific  Gravity, — One  method  of  obtaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  butter-fat  is  to  fill  a  counterpoised  specific  gravity  bottle, 
provided  with  a  thermometer  stopper,  of  60  to  100  grms.  capacity, 
-with  water  of  35**  (95°  Fahr.),  and  immerse  it  in  a  beaker  of 
iv^ater  of  about  43*  (109°-4  Fahr.).  By  thus  heating  the  specific 
gravity  bottle  by  a  liquid  which  is  falling  in  temperature,  the 
water  in  it  can  be  brought  exactly  to  37°-7  (100°  Fahr.),  at  which 
temperature  the  bottle  is  taken  out,  slightly  cooled  and  weighed ; 
&nd  in  this  manner  the  weight  of  that  particular  bulk  of  water 
at  37*''7  (100"  Fahr.)  is  obtained,  and  this  value  used  for  the 
subsequent  operations.  To  take  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fat, 
the  pure  filtered  fat,  at  35°  (95°  Fahr.),  is  poured  into  the  clean  dry 
bottle,  and  the  exact  process  just  detailed  followed.  Latterly 
many  chemists  have  preferred  to  take  the  specific  gravity  at 
100°  C.  Butter,  as  compared  with  water  at  15°,  has  a  gravity 
at  100°  C.  from  0866  to  0-870 ;  margarine,  from  0859  to  0862. 

Skalweit  has  found  that  the  greatest  difference  in  gravity  is 
to  be  found  at  the  temperature  of  35°,  and  therefore  recommends 
the  gravity  to  be  taken  at  that  temperature ;  thus,  butter-fat  at 
100°  0.  had  a  gravity  of  08672,  butterine  0-8598— a  difference  of 
•0074;  but  at  35°  the  butter  gravity  was  091 21,  the  butterine 
O-9019— a  difference  of  -0102.  Gravity  at  100°  may  be  taken 
either  in  a  specific  gravity  bottle  or  by  means  of  a  WestphaVs 
balance,  but  best  of  all  by  a  Sprengel  tube.  In  the  former  edition 
of  this  work  Mr.  Wigner's  proposal  to  use  specific  gravity  bubbles 
was  mentioned ;  in  butters  of  0*911  specific  gravity  (at  38°)  a  bead 
of  specific  gravity  0*889  slowly  sinks  at  63°  C. ;  but  the  process 
is  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  have  found  favour  among  analysts. 

The  specific  gravity,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Somerset  House,  has  a  direct  relation  or  correspondence  to  the 
percentage  of  insoluble  acids,  a  fact,  it  must  be  remembered, 
only  applicable  to  pure  unadulterated  butter-fat.     Thus — 


Bpedflc  OntTity 

at  87*-7 

(100»P.) 

-91382 

•91346 

•91337 

•91290 


Actaal  Iniolnble 

Acids  Foand. 

Per  cent. 

87-47 

87*89 

87*98 

88-48 


Specific  Gravity 
at  87«7 
(lOOT.) 

*91286 

•91276 

•91258 

•91246 


Actual  Insoluble 

Acids  FoQDd. 

Percent. 

88  52 

88-62 

88-80 

89*00* 


*  Muter,  Analyst^  i,  p.  7,  1877* 
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The  fats  used  for  the  adulteration  of  butter  are  of  low  density. 
Vegetable  butterine  has  a  specific  gravity  '90294,  dripping  '90659, 
80  that  a  low  specific  gravity — that  is,  anything  below  *91101 — 
is  strongly  indicative  of  foreign  fat. 

(«.)  The  VUcometry  of  Butter. — Killing*  has  described  an 
apparatus  for  taking  the  viscometry  of  butter;  it  essentially 
consists  of  a  50-cc.  pipette,  provided  with  a  thermometer  within 
the  pipette,  and  a  glass  cylinder  which  acts  as  a  jacket  to  the 
pipette  Q'Ud  enables  the  contents  to  be  maintained  at  a  suitable 
temperature.  The  cylinder  is  also  provided  with  a  thermometer. 
The  butter-fat,  properly  clarified,  melted,  and  brought  to  a  tem- 
perature of  40** '5,  is  sucked  up  into  the  pipette  above  the  mark, 
then  water  at  42*  is  poured  into  the  outer  jacket,  and  the  butter- 
fat,  when  both  thermometers  stand  at  40**,  run  down  to  the  mark, 
80  as  to  measure  exactly  50  cc;  then  the  tap  of  the  pipette 
(which  is  at  the  top,  not  at  the  bottom)  is  opened  wide,  and  the 
time  accurately  noted  which  the  butter  takes  to  run  into  a 
beaker  to  a  mark  below  the  body  of  the  pipette ;  this  is  com- 
pared with  the  same  quantity  of  water  at  20**  run  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  same  cylinder,  water  being  taken  as  100 ;  thus, 
if  a  butter-fat  took  222  seconds  and  water  80*33  seconds,  the 
calculation  is — 

222-00  X  100  _  o-^  « 
80"33        "  ^^'^ 

Various  margarines  gave  a  mean  time  of  4  minutes  12-77 
seconds,  equal  to  a  viscosity  number  of  314*7;  various  butters,  a 
mean  time  of  3  minutes  43*76  seconds ;  mixtures  gave  propor- 
tionate numbers.  Lard  and  beef-fat  both  took  a  longer  time 
than  margarine.  By  carefully  standardising  a  particular  pipette 
for  water,  for  margarine,  and  for  pure  butter,  this  process  may 
give  useful  results. 

K.  Brullet  distinguishes  butter  from  margarine  by  treating 
5  cc.  of  the  clarified  fat  at  130°  with  a  little  pumice-stone  and 
8  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  whole  mixed  and  heated  for 
twelve  minutes;  it  is  then  cooled  to  21'',  and,  after  one  hour, 
tested  in  an  "  oleo-grammeter,"  which  consists  of  a  rod  gliding 
on  a  bearing,  and  surmounted  by  a  little  table  on  which  weights 
can  be  placed.  On  an  average,  250  grms.  are  required  for  pure 
butter,  and  5,000  grms.  for  margarine,  mixtures  giving  inter- 
mediate figures.  Should  this  process  be  used,  each  analyst  had 
better  obtain  his  own  standard. 

(/)  Tlie  Add  Value, — The  acid  value  of  a  fat  is  the  number  of 
milligrammes  of  potassium  hydrate  required  to  saturate  the  free 

*  Zext,  /.  a/ngewandte  CkemU,  1894  and  1895. 
i-  Comptea  Mendus,  1893,  cxvL,  1255. 
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fatty  acids  in  1  grm.  of  the  fat.  This  becomes  of  importance  in 
the  examination  of  rancid  butters,  but  in  butters  which  are  not 
rancid  it  is  seldom  estimated.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the 
melted,  filtered,  clear  butter-&t  is  heated  in  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
of  ether  and  1  of  alcohol,  on  the  water-bath,  until  a  perfect  solu- 
tion is  obtained ;  phenol-phthalein  is  added,  and  then  the  solution 
is  exactly  neutralised  by  decinormal  alkali.  Thus,  10  grms.  of 
butter-fat,  dissolved  as  above,  required  for  neutralisation  3  cc.  of 
decinormal  potash ;  since  each  cc.  of  d.  n.  potash  is  equal  to 
5*61  mgrms.  of  KOH,  it  follows  that  the  3  cc.  are  equal  to 
16*83  mgrms.  of  KOH;  therefore,  as  10  grms.  were  taken,  tho 
acid  value  is  one-tenth  of  this — namely,  1*683  mgrms. 

§  185.  (g,)  Direct  Titration  of  Butter  by  Alcoholic  Potash, — This 
elegant  test  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Koettstorfer,  and  is  a 
general  method  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  fats,  but  especially 
suited  to  butter-fat,  for  most  other  fats  contain  only  the  higher 
fatty  acids ;  as  the  lower  acids  have  a  smaller  molecular  weight, 
butter  must  contain  more  molecules  of  acid  than  equal  weights 
of  another  isA, — in  other  words,  requires  more  potash  for  saponi- 
fication. Koettstorfer  used  semi-normal  hydrochloric  acid  and 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  this  alkaline  solution  being 
about  the  same  strength  as  the  acid ;  the  indicator  was  a  dilute 
alcoholic  solution  of  phenol-phthalein.  From  1  to  2  grms.  of  the 
purified  filtered  fat  are  weighed  in  a  tall  beaker  of  about  70  cc. 
capacity,  25  cc.  of  the  potash  solution  are  added,  and  heated  in 
a  water-bath.  When  the  alcohol  is  nearly  boiling,  the  mixture 
is  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  till  all  the  fat  is  dissolved,  which 
does  not  take  more  than  a  minute.  The  glass  rod  is  washed 
with  a  little  alcohol,  and  the  beaker  covered  with  a  watch-glass, 
and  heated  further  for  fifteen  minutes,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  alcohol  does  not  boil  too  violently.  At  the  end  of  the 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  watch-glass  is  washed  with  spirit,  and 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  stirred  for  one  minute  longer  with  the 
glass  rod  before  used,  so  as  to  saponify  any  fat  that  may  still 
adhere  to  it.  The  solution  is  now  taken  from  the  water-bath  ; 
1  cc.  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol-phthalein  added,  and  it  is 
titrated  back  with  semi-normal  hydrochloric  acid.  The  exact 
point  is  very  sharply  indicated  by  the  phenol-phthalein  changing 
from  a  crimson  to  a  yellow.  (This  reagent  is  very  sensitive  to 
GO 2 ;  it  is  therefore  better  to  use  a  flask  than  an  open  beaker.) 
Thirteen  butters  treated  in  this  way  by  Dr.  Koettstorfer  used 
for  every  grm.  of  fat  from  221-5  to  2324  mgrms.  of  KHO. 
Thirty-three  genuine  butters  examined  in  the  author's  laboratory 
gave  as  a  maximum  332*9  mgrms.,  as  a  minimum  220*6  mgrms. 
KHO  (see  Table  at  p.  357). 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  this 
amount  and  that  required  hy  other  fats,  the  following  being 
about  the  saturation  capacity  in  xngrms.  of  potash  for  1  grm. 

of  various  fats  :  — 

Votuh  KHa 
Umgrtmo 

Oleo-margarine,      .        .        •        .        •        .        .195*5 

Beef -dripping,         .......  196*5 

Tallow, 196-8 

Lard  from  kidneys, 195*8 

Lard  from  unamoked  bacon, 196*7 

Commercial  lard, 195*0 

Dripping 197-0 

Or  if  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Allen*  be  accepted ,  and  the  results 
be  translated  into  equivalents  of  the  fat  by  dividing  56*1  by  the 
mgrms.  of  potash,  the  results  are  as  follows — 

Oleo-margarine^ 286*5 

Beef -dripping 285*5 

Tallow, 2851 

Lard  from  kidneys 286*5 

,,       „      unsmoked  bacon, .        .        .        .        .  286*7 

Commercial  lard 287*1 

Mutton  dripping 284*8 

The  chief  convenience  in  expressing  the  number  in  equivalents 
is,  that  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  potasb  or 
sodaf  is  used  for  the  saponification.  The  practical  question  in 
the  use  of  this  test  is  :  what  is  the  lowest  limit  above  which  a 
butter  may  be  passed  as  genuine,  but  below  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  butter  by  other  means )  The  general 
opinion  of  analysts  as  to  this  point  is,  that  butter-fat,  1  grm.  of 
which  uses  less  than  226  mgrms.  of  KHO  (equivalents  248*2), 
is  probably  adulterated.  The  formula  for  calculating  the  amount 
of  admixture  which  has  been  proposed  is 

(227 -n)  X  3-17  »  x. 

X  being  the  percentage  of  admixed  fat,  n  the  number  of  mgrms 
of  potash  used. 

§  186.  (A.)  The  Decomposition  of  the  FcU  into  Fatty  Acids  and 
Olycerin, — This  is  effected  by  saponifying  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash,  decomposing  the  soap  with  sulphuric  acid, 
washing  the  subsequent  fatty  acids  with  water,  titrating  the 
soluble,  and  weighing  the  insoluble  acids.  The  details  of  the 
process  have  been  so  simplified  by  successive  improvements,  that 
what  was  formerly  a  tedious  and  even  difficult  operation,  is  now 

♦  Analyst,  1879,  162. 

t  It  is  scarcely  neceasary  to  add  that  ahonld  soda  be  used,  then  40j  tliA 
equivalent  of  soda,  must  be  divided  by  mgrms.  of  the  alkali  used. 
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(1.)  Approximately  semi-normal  alcoholic  potash  solution, 
28  grms.,  roughly  weighed,  of  KHO,  dissolved  to  a  litre  with 
alcohol  (specific  gravity  -840). 

(S.*)  Apprnsimately  semi-normal  sulphuric  acid — i.«.,  25  grms. 
of  the  strong  acid  to  the  litre. 

(3.)  Deci-normal  Hoda  solution  of  exact  strength,  most  con- 
veniently made  by  dissolving  metallic  sodium  in  water,  in  the 
exact  proportion  of  2'3  grms.  to  the  litre.  [I  cc.  equals  '0088 
of  butyric  acid.] 

It  is  necessary  to  know  with  the  greatest  exactitude  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  |>otash  and  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  ;  the 
exact  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash  that  is  to  be  used  in  the  analysis 
is  delivered  from  a  25  ccor  50  co.  pipette,  as  the  case  may  be, 

Jhenol-phthalein  solution  added,  and  then  titrated  by  the  acid, 
t  is  also  necessary  to  know  the  relationship  between  the  d.  n. 
soda  and  the   Bulj)huric  acid,   which    must  be  found    in   the 
usual  way.     4  to  5  grm&  of  the  pure  dry  fat  are  weighed  by 
diffei-ence  into  a  flask,  and  50  cc  of  potash  solution  added  ;  the 
flask,  closed  by  a  glass  marble,  is  now  heated  on  the  top  of  the 
water    oven,   and    by   occasionally 
giving  it  a  rotatory  motion,  sapoui- 
ticatioQ  is  complete  under  the  hour 
at  the  low  temperature  of  50° 

The  author  does  not  himself  fol- 
low the  above  process,  but  uses  the 
strong  small  assay  flasks  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Duprf.  These  flasks 
are  of  about  70  cc  capacity,  and 
with  rather  long  narrow  necks,  the 
whole  capable  of  bearing  consider- 
able pressure.  4  to  5  grms.  of  the 
fat  are  poured  into  such  a  flask,  25 
CC.  of  potash  solution  added,  well 
corked  with  a  caoutchouc  stopper, 
which  must  be  secured  by  string  and 
strong  linen  or  canvas,  and  then  the 
flask  suspended  in  the  boiling  water 
of  a  water-bath.  At  the  end  of  an 
Fig.  37,  hour  or  less  it  may  be  taken  out 

completely  saponified.t     When  cool 
the  flask  is  opened,  the  soap  gently  melted  and  poured  into 
"  "Bntter-Fat,"  by  R  W.  Johm.  p.C.S.    Analytt,  May,  1877. 
t  The  TesMD  for  preferring  this  method  is,  that  leas  potash  is  requited. 
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a  flask  of  about  500  cc.  capacity,  having  a  long,  rather  narrow 
neck  (see  fig.  37)9  which  carries  the  tubes  a  and  b — ^the  tube  a 
for  the  admission  of  air,  the  tube  b  furnished  with  a  stopcock. 
In  this  flask  the  soap  is  decomposed  by  adding  about  1  cc.  more 
sulphuric  acid  than  is  necessary  to  neutralise  the  potash ;  if,  for 
example,  the  latter  is  neutralised  by  25  cc.  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
26  cc.  are  added,  and  after  this  addition  the  fatty  acids  melted 
so  as  to  form  a  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  acid  water.  At  this 
point  the  whole  may  be  diluted  with  waim  water  up  to  200  oc 
or  300  cc,  the  cork  carrying  the  tubes  inverted,  and  the  flask 
turned  upside  down,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  After  standing 
a  few  hours  the  cake  is  more  or  less  solid,  and  the  lower  stratum 
of  liquid  may  be  run  ofl*  almost  clear.  It  will,  however,  always 
be  safest  to  pass  it  through  a  filter.  By  adapting  an  india-rubber 
tube  to  a,  warm  water  may  be  sucked  up  through  6,  and  the  &t 
washed  in  the  flask  (perfectly  closed  by  pinching  the  india- 
rubber),  and  then  the  cake  allowed  to  form  as  before.  The  fluid 
is  now  again  run  ofl*  from  the  solid,  and  this  time  cold  water  may 
be  sucked  up  through  a,  and  the  whole  process  of  alternations  of 
hot  and  cold  water  repeated.  Lastly,  the  cork  with  its  tubes  is 
removed,  any  adherent  fat  washed  off  with  warm  water  into  the 
flask,  the  latter  adapted  either  to  an  upright  Liebig's  condenser 
and  boiled,  or  connected  in  the  usual  way  with  a  Liebig, 
which  has  as  a  receiver  a  flask,  adjusted  by  a  cork  tightly  to 
the  bent  tube  of  the  condenser,  and  is  furnished  with  a  mercury 
valve,  the  whole  forming  a  closed  system.  In  the  latter  case, 
also,  the  heat  is  applied  to  boiling  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and 
the  distillate  added  to  the  filtrates ;  lastly,  the  cork  with  tubes 
is  again  connected,  the  flask  inverted,  the  liquid  when  cool  run 
off,  and  the  fat  finally  washed  with  a  little  cold  water  and  allowed 
to  drain. 

The  watery  liquid  contains  sulphuric  acid,  glycerin,  sulphate  of 
potash,  alcohol,  butyric,  and  the  other  soluble  fatty  acids ;  it  will 
be  in  bulk  from  600  to  700  cc.,  and  may  be  made  up  to  any 
definite  quantity.  In  any  case,  a  portion  of  it — a  quarter,  a  fifth, 
or  even  a  tenth — must  be  taken  and  titrated  with  d.  n.  soda,  which, 
when  the  quantity  required  to  neutralise  the  1  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess  is  subtracted,  indicates  the  amount  of  soluble  acid,  and 
is  always  returned  as  butyric,  which  is  near  enough  to  the  truth. 

Instead  of  this  method  it  may  be  useful  to  distil  the  acid 
liquid  until  all  the  volatile  acid  which  can  be  obtained  has  gone 
over,  and  then  titrate  the  distillate.  It  is  also  possible  to 
separate  the  volatile  fatty  acids  from  such  a  solution  by  shaking 
np  with  ether  in  the  tube  figured  at  p.  69,  the  ether  dissolving 
the  acids  freely. 
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The  insoluble  fcMy  cusids  remaining  partly  in  the  flask,  with  a 
trace  on  the  filter,  are  now  united  in  a  flat  porcelain  dish.  This 
is  done  by  melting  the  acids  in  the  flask,  pouring  ofl*,  and  extract- 
ing by  alcohol  and  ether — the  same  solvent  also  dissolving  the 
acids  from  the  filter.  On  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  and  ether, 
one  or  two  large  bubbles  of  water  may  be  formed  in  the  acids, 
and  it  is  best  to  add  a  few  drops  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  dish 
is  now  placed  on  the  top  of  the  water-bath  (the  water  in  which 
should  only  boil  gently),  and  weighed  at  short  intervals ;  if  after 
twenty  minutes  only  1  or  2  mgrms.  are  lost,  the  weight  is  con- 
sidered constant. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  percentages  of  fatty  acids 
found  in  genuine  butters : — 

(1.)  (2.)  (3.)  (4.) 

Soluble,    .        .      6-92  576  5-37  4*77 

Insoluble,         .    87*86  88*10  87*68  88*44 


93  78  93-86  93*05  93*21 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  88  per  cent  of  insoluble  acids,  if 
associated  with  6*3  of  soluble  acids,  is  a  fair  standard  of  butter 
calculation,  and  that  if  a  butter  shows  anything  less  than  89*5 
insoluble,  with  5  soluble,  it  may  be  passed  as  genuine. 

A  few  examples  of  adulterated  butter-fat  are  as  follows : — 


(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

A  Commardal 
Batter. 

A  Commercial 
Batter. 

Margarine. 

Soluble,  .        • 

1-98 

2-34 

*58 

Insoluble,        • 

.      QS'HO 

93*82 

95-51 

95-28  96-16  96*09 

(i.)  Reickert'MeiasVa  Process, — 5  grms.  of  the  melted  clear  fat 
-are  weighed  in  a  flask  of  200  cc.  capacity,  and  saponified  by  50 
cc.  of  alcoholic  potash  (4  grms.  of  KHO  in  100  grms.  70  per  cent, 
alcohol).  The  alcohol  used  must  be  pure,  and  free  from  aldehyde 
or  acid.  The  soap  solution  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  until  it 
-no  longer  smells  of  alcohol.  The  soap  paste  is  dissolved  in  100 
oc.  of  water,  40  cc.  of  10  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  are  added, 
with  a  few  pieces  of  pumice-stone,  and  the  flask  is  fitted  to  a 
Liebig  condenser  by  means  of  a  T-piece  provided  with  a  tube. 
The  liquid  is  distilled  carefully  until,  in  about  an  hour's  time, 
110  oc.  have  passed  over;  100  cc.  of  this  are  filtered  through 
filter  paper.     To  the  filtered  liquid  phenol-phthalein  or  litmus  is 
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added,  and  the  liquid  is  titrated  with  d.  n.  potash.     The  niunher 
of  cc.  used  is  increased  by  one-tenth. 

English  butters  made  from  the  mixed  cream  of  several  cowb 
have  a  inean  value  of  29,  and  the  minimum  value  adopted  in 
this  country  is  24,  but  smaller  values  may  be  obtained  from 
the  butter  of  single  cows,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
minimum  may  fall  as  low  as  20*4.  Heichert  and  Meissl  have 
proposed  to  calculate  the  amount  of  real  butter-fat  by  taking 
28*78  as  a  standard  by  the  following  formula : — 

100  (n  -  C) 


B  = 


28-78  -  C 


n  is  the  Reichert-Meissl  value,  and  C  the  value  of  the  admixed 
fat.  Meissl  thinks  that  C  may  be  taken  as  3.  The  formula  is, 
of  course,  only  a  rough  guide,  because  the  value  for  the  original 
butter  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  28*78.  The  following 
are  results  obtained  by  various  observers  with  the  Beichert 
process : — 


Butter-fat, 

Lard, 

Rape  oil, 

Sesam^  oil, 

Olive  oil. 

Palm  oil, 

Kiduey-fat, 

Cocoa-nut  oil, 

Margarines, 

Butter-fat  -i-  10  per  cent. 

50 
Butter-fat  50,  cocoa-nut  oil  22*5,  margarine  27 '5, 


cocoa-nut  oil. 


It 


D.N.  Soda, 
cc. 

24  to  32 
•4  to -6 
•6 
•7 
•6 
1-0 
•5 
7-0  to  8-0 
0-8  to  30 
26*8 
18*0 
17-4 


Beichert's  process  has  been  exhaustively  examined  by  H.  B. 
Cornwall  &  Shippen  Wallace,*  especially  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  minimum  standard  as  determined  by  aoalysis  of 
butters  made  from  the  milk  of  single  cows.  Their  average  results, 
based  on  the  distillation  of  eighty  pure  butters  made  in  three 
widely  different  parts  of  the  State,  are,  that  2*5  grms.,  distilled  as 
Beichert  recommends,  give  a  distillate  consuming  13*68  cc.  of 
d.  n.  alkali.  They  found  no  connection  between  breed,  food,  or 
age  of  the  cow,  season  of  the  year,  or  time  after  calving.  The 
amount  of  volatile  acid  may  consume  as  little  as  11*3  cc.  of  d.  n. 
soda  for  single  cows,  and  they,  therefore,  think  that  it  would  not 
be  Rafe  to  adopt  a  minimum  standard  above  11  cc.  when  2*5  grms. 
of  butter  are  taken,  and  it  is  known  that  the  butter  is  from  a 
single  cow.     It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  English  analyst 

*  Chem.  News,  Dec.  24,  1886. 
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seldom  has  any  history  with  the  samples  submitted  to  him,  and 
hence  bat  rarely  knows  whether  the  sample  is  a  mixed  one  or 
not* 

L.  Medicus  and  S.  Schererf  have  examined  the  process  of 
Reichert,  and  given  a  decided  verdict  in  its  favour.  They  have 
also  examined  by  the  process,  whether  the  melting  of  butter  is 
accompanied  by  any  separation  of  its  constituents,  and  their 
experiments  appear  to  prove  that  there  is  in  point  of  fact  a 
considerable  subsidence  of  the  heavier  fats.  Thus,  a  kilogrm. 
of  pure  butter  was  allowed  to  cool  slowly  after  melting  in  a 
capacious  vessel,  with  constant  stirring;  a  sample  was  then 
taken,  aud  the  cUstillate,  obtained  after  Bieichert's  method,  used 
28  cc.  of  d.  n.  soda.  The  same  butter  was  then  remelted,  and 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  without  stirring,  and  samples  taken  from 
various  portions  with  the  foUowiog  results : — 

D.N.  Soda. 

Mixture, 28*0 

Upper  layer, 26*6 

Under  layer, 28*4 

Outer  layer  near  the  side,       .        .        .        .        .28*8 
Inner  middle  layer, 34*6 

H.  KreisI  has  proposed  to  saponify  by  sulphuric  acid;  his 
method  has  been  subsequently  modified  by  several  chemists,  the 
most  important  addition  to  the  process  being  the  use  of  potassic 
permanganate.  Dr.  Kideal  adds  10  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  specific 
gravity  1*836,  to  2*5  grms.  of  melted  butter-fat;  the  butter  dis- 
solves. 100  cc.  of  water  are  now  added,  and  the  sulphurous  acid 
developed  is  destroyed  by  about  1  cc.  of  strong  permanganate 
solution.  The  mixture  is  distilled  until  80  cc.  of  distillate  are 
obtained.  In  nineteen  different  butters  examined  by  the 
Keichert-Meissl  process  and  the  sulphuric  acid  process,  the 
mean  number  of  cc.  of  decinormal  alkali  consumed  was  28  8  for 
the  former  and  29*4  for  the  latter. 

A  process  of  saponification  has  been  proposed  and  practised 
by  Mr.  West  Knight,§  which  is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  the 
oleate,  stearate,  and  palmitate  of  barium,  and  the  ready  solubility 
of  the  volatile  fatty  acid  combinations  with  barium.  The  butter- 
fat  is  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
soap  solution  is  diluted  to  300  cc,  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of 

*  Some  results  of  the  author's,  with  regard  to  the  Reichert  process,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Table,  antCt  p.  357.  Since  these  were  examined  by  the 
original  Kcichert  process  (2  5  grms. )  the  results  must  be  doubled  to  compare 
with  the  above.  +  Zeitschri/t  /fir  ancUyt.  Chemie,  1880,  p.  169. 

t  Chemiker  ZeUung,  1892,  16,  1394.  §  Analyst,  1880. 
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barium  added  until  a  curdy  precipitate  separates,  and  the  liquid 
is  no  longer  rendered  milky  by  a  fresh  addition — the  insoluble 
barium  fatty  acids  are  collected  on  a  filter,  and  ultimately  trans- 
ferred to  a  tube  such  as  is  used  by  Muter  (p.  369),  and  the  fatty 
acids  liberated  by  sulphuric  acid  and  shaken  up  with  ether; 
when  separation  has  been  effected,  a  fractional  part  of  the  ether 
is  taken,  and  evaporated  in  a  tared  flask. 

Wm.  Johnstone*  has  proposed  a  method  of  dealing  with 
butter-fat  which  has  the  advantages  of  Koettstorfer's  process, 
and  gives  the  amount  of  soluble  and  insoluble  fiGitty  acids. 
2*5  grms.  of  the  butter-fat  are  saponified  with  a  known  quantity 
of  alcoholic  potash  in  a  closed  flask,  the  titre  of  the  potash 
having  been  carefully  ascertained. 

After  saponification  the  liquid  is  exactly  neutralised,  and 
thus — 

A.  The  amount  of  alkali  required  to  saturate  all  the  acids  of 
the  butter  is  ascertained. 

The  alcohol  is  now  boiled  off  and  an  excess  of  acid  added  to 
decompose  the  soap.  The  fatty  acids  are  washed  with  hot  water 
(as  before  described),  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  collected  on  a 
iilter  and  dried  in  air ;  the  filter  is  transferred  to  a  Soxhlet,  and 
its  contents  exhausted  with  dry  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
being  received  in  a  weighed  flask.  When  the  extraction  is 
complete  the  ether  is  driven  off,  the  flask  and  its  contents  care- 
fully dried  and  weighed ;  this  gives — 

B.  Insoluble  acids  by  weight. 

Next  the  fatty  acids  remaining  in  the  flask  are  saponified  by 
a  known  volume  of  standard  alkali  and  titrated  with  standard 
acid  ;  this  gives — 

0.  Amount  of  alkali  required  to  saturate  the  insoluble  acids. 

By  subtracting  C  from  A,  obviously  by  difference,  the  amount 
of  alkali  required  to  saturate  D,  the  soluble  fatty  acids,  is 
obtained.     An  example  will  make  the  working  clear. 

2*5  grms.  of  butter  were  saponified  by  25*00  ce.  of  normal 
alcoholic  potash ;  after  saponification  the  liquid  was  neutralised 
by  14 '78  cc.  of  standard  acid,  therefore  (A)  the  alkali  wsis  equal 
to  2500  -  14-78  cc. ;  that  is,  10-22  ca  of  normal  potash. 

(B)  The  insoluble  fatty  acids  weighed  22487  grms.  =  89-95 
per  cent.  The  insoluble  fatty  acids  were  saponified  by  normal 
potash,  the  difference  of  acid  taken  was  equal  to  8*13  cc.  of 
potash — that  is  to  say,  the  insoluble  acids  were  neutralised  by  (C) 
8*13  cc.  of  normal  potash  ;  but  the  total  acids  consumed  10*2  cc 
of  normal  potash ;  therefore,  the  soluble  acids  (D)  must  be  equal 
to  8"  13  -  10-22  cc,  or  209,  equal  to  7*35  per  cent,  of  butyric  acid. 

Furt/ier  Analysis  of  the  Insoluble  Fatty  Acids. — The  insoluble 
fatty  acids  are,  as  already  stated,  oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic  ;  it 

♦  The  Analyst,  xiv.,  1889,  No.  168. 
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is  their  total  weight  which  is  alone  valuable,  and  to  separate  the 
three  with  accuracy  is  not  easily  effected.  The  first  can,  however, 
be  isolated  by  the  following  process,  the  details  of  which  have 
been  worked  out  by  Dr.  Muter.  The  process  depends  upon  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  oleate  of  lead,  Pb20^gH3302,  can  be 
separated  from  plumbic  palmitate,  Pb2CigH3202,  and  plumbic 
stearate,  Pb2C^gH3502,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  solubility  of 
the  former  in  ether. 

Muter's  method  of  estimating  oleic  acid  is  as  follows : — 3  grms. 
of  the  fat  are  saponified  by  means  of  alcoholic  potash.  The 
potash  is  carefully  neutralised  by  acetic  acid, 
using  phenol-phthalein  as  an  indicator.  200  cc.  of 
water,  to  which  30  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
plumbic  acetate  have  been  added,  are  boiled  and, 
while  boiling,  the  soap  solution  is  slowly  poured 
in  with  constant  stirring.  The  whole  is  allowed 
to  cool,  the  supernatant  fluid  poured  off,  and  the 
lead  soap  washed  with  hot  water  by  decantation. 
The  precipitate  is  transferred  to  a  stoppered 
bottle,  80  cc.  of  ether  added,  and,  finally,  the 
ether  made  up  to  120  cc.  The  bottle  is  allowed 
to  stand,  with  occasional  shaking,  for  twelve 
hours,  during  which  time  the  whole  of  the  oleate 
will  liave  dissolved.  The  ethereal  solution  is  now 
filtered  into  a  special  tube  (Fig.  38),  the  plumbic 
stearate,  &c.,  being  washed  with  ether  until  free 
from  lead ;  this  usually  entails  the  use  of  about 
100  cc.  of  ether.  Hydrochloric  acid,  25  per  cent, 
strength,  is  poured  in  up  to  the  first  mark  on  the 
tube  and  the  contents  shaken.  The  liquids  are 
now  allowed  to  separate  and  the  acid  layer  drawn 
off  by  means  of  the  stop-cock.  Water  is  then 
poured  in  and  the  contents  again  shaken,  the 
water  being  removed  as  before,  and  the  whole 
process  repeated  until  the  washings  are  free 
from  acidity.  The  total  volume  of  the  ether  is 
noted,  a  fractional  portion  run  off  into  an 
Erlenmeyer's  flask,  and  the  ether  distilled  until  a  very  little  ether 
remains.  It  is  not  distilled  completely,  so  as  to  avoid  exposing 
the  oleic  acid  to  the  air;  50  cc.  of  pure  alcohol  are  added  to  this 
residue  and  the  solution  titrated  by  decinormal  soda,  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  an  indicator ;  each  cc.  of  d.  n.  acid  is  equal  to  0*0282 
oleic  acid.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  strength  of  the  remaining 
ethereal  solution  in  the  tube,  the  next  step  is  to  run  off  as  many 
cc.  as  correspond  to  0*5  grm.  of  oleic  acid  into  a  stoppered  bottle 
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of  at  least  350  oc.  capacity ;  this  flask  is  also  provided  urith  a 
donbly  perforated  cork  carrying  two  tubes,  one  of  which  is  con- 
nected  with  a  carbon  dioxide  apparatus.  The  flask  is  placed  in 
-warm  water  and  the  gas  passed  through  until  all  trace  of  ether 
has  been  removed.  To  the  residue  50  cc.  of  Hubl  (see  p.  372)  are 
added,  the  stopper  inserted  and  allowed  to  stand  the  usual  time 
and  then  titrated.*^ 

E.  Twitchell  t  has  proved  that  100  cc.  of  ether  dissolves  0-015 
of  the  lead  salts  of  purified  commercial  stearic  acid  at  0^,  and  that 
this  is  an  objection  to  Muter's  process. 

He  proposes  a  modification  of  Jean's  process  as  follows,  of 

which  he  gives  the  following  example  : — A  lard,  the  liquid  fatty 

acid  of  which  gave  when  tested  by  Muter*s  process  an  iodine 

absorption  of  94*1  per  cent.,  was  treated  as  follows  : — 4  grms. 

of  the  fatty  acids  were  dissolved  in  50  cc.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol 

and  2*5  grms.  of  lead  acetate  in  20  Cc.  of  the  same  alcohol  added, 

both  solutions  being  hot.     The  liquid  with  precipitate  was  put 

on  one  side  for  two  hours,  the  temperature  being  strictly  15* 

for  the  last  hour.     A  part  of  the  whole  was  then  filtered  into  a 

separating  funnel,  treated  with  ether  and  HCl,  the  acids  washed 

and  dried  in  a  current  of  COj,  their  iodine  number  obtained, 

and  their  percentage  in  the  original  solution  determined.     The 

precipitate  was  washed  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  decomposed 

with  HCl,  and  the  solid  fatty  acids  dried  and  weighed;  the  results 

^T'ere  * 

Per  cent.  Iodine  number. 

Solid  fatty  acids,       46*24        ....  4*9 

Liquid  fatty  acids,     51-82 103*37 

figures  indicating  that  all  the  solid  acids  and  part  of  the  liquid 
had  been  precipitated. 

If  the  iodine  number  of  the  total  fatty  acids  is  obtained  the 
method  of  calculating  results  is  as  in  the  following  example  : — 
4  grms.  of  fatty  acids  gave  an  iodine  number  of  62*57 ;  the  fatty 
acids  from  the  filtrate  at  15"  gave  an  iodine  number  of  109*35 
and  were  equal  to  46*81  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  liquid  acids  multiplied  by  the  iodine 
number  of  these  acids  and  deducted  from  the  iodine  number  of 
the  total  acids  equals  oleic  acid  Dividing  this  by  0*9  gives  the 
percentage  of  oleic  acid  precipitated  with  the  solid  acids.     Thus 

in  the  above  case  l^l?!^^  15?:^  =51.19 -62*57  ==11*38.  Divid- 
ing 11*38  by  0*9  «  12*64  in  the  precipitate,  which,  added  to 
46-81,  represents  the  total  liquid  acids,  59*45. 

*AnalyBt,  April,  1889. 

t/oum.  Amtr.  Chem.  80c,,  1895,  zviii.,  289  to  295;  Analyst^  July,  1895. 
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Mr.  Wanklyn*  has  proposed  estimating  butyric  add  derived, 
from  the  formation  of  butyric  ether  in  saponifying  with  alcoholic 
potash  as  follows  : — The  butter  is  clarified  in  the  usual  way,  and 
then  5  grms.  are  weighed  and  taken  for  the  analysis.  The 
butter  is  placed  in  a  small  retort  of  about  200  cc.  capacity,  and 
fitted  to  a  condenser.  About  100  cc.  of  alcohol  (specific  gravity 
0*838)  is  added  to  the  butter  in  the  retort,  and  then  0'5  grm. 
of  solid  potash  is  added.  The  retort  is  then  gently  heated,  and 
the  contents  are  distilled,  the  distillation  being  continued  to 
dryness.  The  distillate  is  received  in  a  bottle  fitted  with  a 
stopper,  and  containing  40  ca  of  accurately  measured  normal 
caustic  potash  or  soda.  When  the  distillation  is  complete,  the 
stopper  is  placed  in  the  bottle  and  the  contents  are  shaken  for  a 
short  time,  and  presently  it  will  be  found  that  the  smell  of 
butyric  ether  has  vanished.  Fhenol-phthalein  is  now  added  to 
serve  as  an  indicator,  and  the  solution  is  titrated  with  normal 
sulphuric  acid. 

Good  butters  treated  in  this  way  yield  from  2*8  to  3*4  per 
cent,  of  butyric  acid  as  ether,  while  common  butterine  yields  no 
trace. 

Estimation  of  Glycerin, — The  determination  of  glycerin  in  fata, 
hitherto  most  unsatisfactory,  can  now,  thanks  to  the  labours  of 
Wanklyn,  Fox,  Benedikt,  and  Zsigmondy,  be  accomplished  with 
fair  accuracy. 

The  process  is  based  upon  the  oxidation  of  the  glycerin  by 
alkaline  permanganate,  the  consequent  formation  of  oxalic  acid, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  water;  and  the  estimation  of  the  oxalic  acid; 
whence  the  glycerin  is  calculated  according  to  the  formula — 

CsHgOj  +  30a  =  CjHaO*  +  COj  +  3HaO 

100  parts  of  oxalic  acid  are  equal  to  102*2  parts  of  glycerin,  or, 
since  the  oxalic  acid  is  usually  determined  as  lime  carbonate, 
100  parts  of  lime  carbonate  equal  92  parts  of  glycerin. 

The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follows  : — 10  grms.  of  the 
filtered  butter-fat  are  saponified  by  a  known  volume  of  a  solution 
of  KHO  in  pure  methyl  alcohol,!  or,  better  still,  by  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  potash.  Mr.  Allen  has  recommended  sapo- 
nifying the  fat  by  means  of  25  cc.  of  a  16  per  cent,  potash 
solution  in  a  flask  well  stoppered  down  by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  stopper,  heat  being  applied  by  means  of  a  water-bath  for 

♦  "  The  Analysis  of  Butter,"  by  W.  Fox  and  J.  A.  Wanklyn.  Analytic 
1884. 

ir  Ethyl  alcohol  cannot  be  used,  for  on  treatment  with  boiling  ^ITtiJlw^ 
permanganate,  some  oxalic  add  is  produoed. 
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several  hours,  until  from  the  homogeneous  appearance  of  the 
liquid  it  is  certain  that  saponification  has  been  effected.  The 
soap  is  now  decomposed  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  fatty  acids  separated ;  the  filtrate  made  up 
to  a  known  bulk,  and  a  fractional  part  of  this  taken  for  oxida- 
tion. The  oxidation  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — The  solution  is 
alkalised  by  potash  solution  containing  at  least  5  per  cent^  of 
free  alkali,  and  then  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassic  perman- 
ganate is  added  until  the  liquid  is  blackish  in  colour.  The 
solution  is  boiled,  whereupon  manganese  oxide  is  precipitated, 
but  the  excess  still  tins^es  the  liquid  red,  the  red  colour  is  dis- 
charged by  adding  sulphurous  acid,  the  whole  is  then  filtered 
and  the  precipitate  well  washed  with  boiling  water.  The 
filtrate  is  boiled,  and,  while  boiling,  an  excess  of  calcium 
acetate  is  added.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  an  impure 
calcic  oxalate,  is  collected,  washed,  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  titrated  with  permanganate  solution,  or  it 
may  be  ignited,  and  the  resulting  calcic  carbonate  dissolved  in 
d.  n.  HCl,  titrating  back  with  a  known  volume  of  a  solution  of 
d.  n.  soda,  and  using  orange  methyl  as  an  indicator.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  amount  of  glycerin  to  be  oxidised 
is  from  *3  to  '5  grm.,  and  the  dilution  not  greater  than  '1  per 
cent.* 

The  Iodine  Value,— ILuhl  {Dingl.  polyt.  Joum,,  2o3,  281-295) 
has  proposed  a  method  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
examination  of  oils  and  fats  generally,  and  can  be  applied  to  the 
analysis  of  butter.  The  melted  fat  is  treated  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine  in  presence  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercury 
bichloride ;  under  these  circumstances  the  t^n^a^ura^eo^  fatty  acids 
or  their  glycerides  absorb  iodine  in  a  regular  and  definite  manner. 
With  regard  to  butter,  the  only  unsaturated  fatty  acid  is  oleic 
acid ;  hence  the  amount  of  iodine  absorbed  has  relation  to  the 
content  of  olein  or  to  oleic  acid. 

The  following  solutions  are  required : — 

*  See  papers  by  Messrs.  Fox  &  WanUlyn,  CJiem.  Netot,  Jan.  8,  1886; 
by  K.  Benedikt  &  K.  Zsigmondy,  Analyst,  x.,  205;  and  by  Allen,  op.  eiL, 

Xly  62. 

J.  David,  Compt,  Rend,  94,  1477-1479,  eatimates  glycerin  as  follows  :— 
100  grms.  of  the  fat  are  melted,  65  grms.  of  barium  hydrate  are  added, 
with  brisk  stirring ;  when  most  of  the  water  has  been  expelled  the  heating 
is  discontinued ;  80  cc.  of  alcohol  of  95**  are  poured  on  the  mass,  and  the 
whole  stirred ;  1  litre  of  water  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  an 
hour.  The  barium  soap  remains  insoluble,  whilst  the  glycerol  is  dissolved 
by  the  water,  which  is  freed  from  the  excess  of  barium,  reduced  in  v<dnme 
by  boiling,  and  finally  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  at  a  low  temperature.  The 
glycerin  might  evidently  be  estimated  by  the  oxalic  method. 
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(1)  Solution  of  iodine  and  mercury  bichloride.  25  grm&  of 
iodine  are  dissolved  in  half  a  litre  of  alcohol  of  95  per  cent, 
strength,  and  30  grms.  of  mercury  bichloride  are  dissolved  in 
another  half  litre  of  alcohol ;  the  two  solutions  are  now  mixed, 
and  allowed  to  stand,  before  standardising,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

(2)  Solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  24  grms.  to  the  litre. 

(3)  3*8747  grms.  of  potassium  bichromate  dissolved  in  a  litre 
of  water. 

(4)  A  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  10  per  cent,  strength. 
The  thiosulphate  is  standardised  as  follows : — 10  cc.  of  the 

potassium  iodide  solution  are  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  5 
ca  of  HOI  added,  together  with  20  cc.  of  the  bichromate  solution. 
This  will  liberate  exactly  0*2  grm.  of  iodine.  The  thiosulphate 
solution  is  run  in  carefully  until  a  light  straw  colour  only  remains, 
then  a  little  freshly- prepared  starch  solution  is  added,  and  the 
thiosulphate  run  in  until  the  blue  colour  disappears.  The  num- 
ber of  cubic  centimetres  added  will,  of  course,  be  equal  to  0*2 
grm.  of  iodine.  The  next  thing  is  to  titrate  with  the  thiosul- 
phate the  solution  of  iodine  and  mercury  bichloride.  It  is  best 
to  take  for  this  purpose  25  cc.  of  the  iodine  soluti(»i,  and  to 
operate  in  a  similar  way — that  is,  running  in  the  thiosulphate 
until  there  is  only  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  finishing  with  starch 
as  an  indicator. 

To  obtain  the  iodine  value  of  butter-fat,  from  0*6  to  0*8  grm. 
of  the  clear  melted  fat  is  dropped  on  to  the  bottom  of  a  tared  flask, 
the  flask  and  its  contents  weighed.  The  fat  is  dissolved  in  10  cc. 
of  chloroform,  and  25  cc.  of  the  iodine  solution  run  into  the  flask, 
which  should  be  at  least  500  cc.  in  capacity;  the  flask  is  now 
stoppered  and  put  in  the  dark  for  four  hours.  Should  the  iodine 
solution  become  decidedly  pale  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  a  second 
25  00.  of  iodine  is  run  in,  for  unless  an  excess  is  present,  accurate 
results  will  not  be  obtained.  At  the  end  of  the  stated  time,  20 
cc.  of  the  potassium  iodide  solution  are  added  (or,  should  there 
be  a  red  precipitate  of  mercury  iodide,  even  more),  thB  liquid 
diluted  with  from  300  to  500  cc.  of  water,  well  shaken  and 
titrated  with  the  thiosulphate,  using  as  an  indicator  starch  solu- 
tion. The  diflerence  in  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of 
thiosulphate  used  on  the  original  iodine  solution,  and  that  on  the 
solution  which  has  acted  on  the  fat,  gives  the  requisite  data  from 
which  to  calculate  the  amount  of  iodine  the  fat  has  absorbed ; 
this  is  calculated  into  per  cent,  of  the  fat. 

Bowland  Williams*  has  examined  in  this  way  thirty  butters, 
the  mean  of  which  gave  35*34  per  cent,  of  iodine  absorbed,  the 
extremes  being  23*6  and  40*3.  Seven  margarines  gave  from 
62-29  to  75*22  per  cent. 

*  Analyst,  June,  1894. 
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The  same  procen  is  applicable  to  the  insoluble  h,ttj  acids,  a 
weighed  quantity  from  0*2  to  0*4  of  the  fatty  acidR  being  dis- 
solved in  chloroform  and  treated  as  above.  The  following  are  a 
hiw  iodine  values  for  various  £sits  and  oils : — 

Iodine  Domber. 

Linaeed  Oil 1580 

Castor  Oil, 84*4 

OUvcOil, 82-8 

Lard, 59'0 

Butterine, 65*3 

Palm  Oil, 61-5 

Tallow 40-0 

Cocoa  Bntter, 34*0 

Nutmeg  Butter 31-0 

Butter-lat  (from  26-0  to  35-1),     .         .        .         .  31 '0 

Cocoa-nut  Oil,      .         .' 8*9 

Japanese  Wax, 4  2 

In  fats,  like  butter-fat,  in  which  it  is  believed  there  are  no 
other  unsaturated  acids  than  oleic,  olein  and  the  oleic  acid  can 
be  in  this  way  estimated. 

The  theoretical  amount  of  iodine  absorbed  by  oleic  acid  is 
00  07  per  cent.,  and  the  theoretical  iodine  value  for  olein  is  86*20. 
Hence,  if  the  iodine  value  of  a  fat  equals  1,  the  percentage  of 
olein  will  be  found  from  the  following  formula — 

Olem  =  -^^ 

Or,  simpler  still,  the  iodine  value  multiplied  by  the  factor  1*1601 
gives  the  olein.  Similarly  the  amount  of  oleic  acid  in  the  fatty 
acids  is  found  by  multiplying  the  iodine  value  found  by  the 
factor  1*1102. 

Hehner*  has  proposed  to  treat  fats  with  bromine,  and  weigh 
the  product.  1  to  3  grms.  of  the  fat  are  introduced  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  flask,  and  dissolved  in  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of 
chloroform  ;  then  pure  bromine  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  in 
excess.  The  flask  is  then  heated  in  the  water  bath,  and  the 
bromine  driven  off  by  adding  from  time  to  time  a  little  chloro- 
foi*m.  Finally  the  brominised  fat  is  dried  at  125",  and  weighed. 
To  compare  the  results  with  those  obtained  with  iodine,  the 

127 
gain  in  weight  is  multiplied  by  -^^ — that  is,  1*587;  the  results 

fairly  agree. 

The  Cryoscopic  Method  of  examining  Butter-Fat — Raoult's 
method  of  determining  molecular  weights  is  applicable  to 
butter-fat,  and  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  it 
from  margarine.  F.  Garelli  and  L.  Carcano,  using  benzene  as  a 
solvent,  and  considering  the  constant  for  benzene  to  be  53  (it 
is  usually  taken  as  49),  found  that   pure  butter  had  a  mole- 

*  Analf/8t,  xx,f  p.  60. 
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cidor  wei|;tit  of  from  696  to  716,  while  margarioes  ramgsd  fnm 

780  to  883.* 

The  appar&tua  required  ia  (1.)  a  Becktnan's  thermometer,  I> 
(fig.  39) ;  this  thermometer  has  a  mercnry  reservoir  at  the  topy 
«,  so  that  variable  amounts  of  mercury  may  be  iutroduoed  into  the 
lower  bulb ;  it  has  a  range  of  only  5  or  6 
degrees  divided  into  tenths ;  (2.)  a  tube 
with  a  side  limb,  A  A';  and  (3.)  a  wide 
t«st-tube  iato  which  the  first  one  fits,  so 
as  to  (as  it  were)  jacket  it  with  air.     The 
whole  is  supported  in  a  wide  beaker,  in 
which  the  freezing  mixture  is  placed,  aad 
suitable  stirrers,  C  and  r,  provided.    The 
first  thing  is  to  ascertain  the  freezing 
point  of  a  known  weight  of  the  solvent. 
The  tube  with  side  limb  is  weighed  on  the 
balance,  and  then  about  20  grms.  of  the 
solventare  introduced, and  the  tube  with 
its  contents  again  weighed ;  the  weight 
subtracted  from  the  tare  gives  the  amount 
of  liquid.     Some  ice  and  salt  and  water 
are  placed  in  the  beaker,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  arranged  as  in  the  diagram. 
The   mercury  of  the  tliemiometer  grs,- 
dually  falls,  and  as  it  falls  both  stirrers 
must  he  worked;  on  approaching  the 
freezing  point  the  thermometer  becomes 
for  a  moment  stationary,  then  suddenly 
rises,  and  then  becomes  stationary  to 
agun  fall;  when  it  last  becomes  station- 
ary is  considered  thefreezing  point  of  the 
liquid;  the  tube  is  taken  out,  the  liquid 
allowed  to  melt,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated once  or  twice,  the  mean  of  the 
determinations  being  taken.     Next  from 
"5  to  -8  grm.  of  the  butter,  or  other  fiit,  ia  dissolved  in  the 
same  liquid,  and  the  operation  again  repeated  ;  this  time  there 
will  be  a  difference  of  one  or  more  tenths  of  a  degree  ia  the 
freezing  poiut;  it  will  he  lower  than  when  operating  on  the 
{)ure  substsnce  ;  this  lowering  is  the  molecular  depression.     The 
molecular  weight  is  calculated  by  means  of  a  constant,  which, 
for  the  chief  solvents,  has  already  been  ascertained.     The  two 
solvents  applicable  for  butter  are  benzene,  for  wliich  the  constant 
is  usually  taken  as  49,  and  paraxylene,!  which  may  be  taken  as 

s  Chiauea  IIoBomi^  zziv.,  iL,  p.  197. 
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43.  Of  the  two  solvents,  parazylene  is  much  to  be  preferred, 
for  it  has  the  low  freezing  point  of  about  16**  and  the  high  boiling 
point  of  136°;  hence,  although  expensive,  it  ia  readily  recovered 
with  but  little  loss. 

The  author  has  made  several  determinations  of  the  crjosoopic 
value  of  butter-fat;  but  with  paraxylene  has  obtained  macfa 
lower  values  than  Garelli  and  Carano.  He  is  inclined  to  put 
the  average  molecular  weight  of  butter-fat  at  about  580. 

An  actual  example  of  a  crjoscopic  determination  with  para- 
xylene will  illustrate  the  above  remarks : — 

Weight  of  paraxylene  taken,       .        ^        .        .        19*505  gnns. 
Weight  of  butter-fat  dissolved  in  the  above,       .  1*0784    ,• 

Depression  of  freezing  point,       ....  0'4r. 

If  M  equals  the  molecular  weight,  C  the  constant,  G  the  per 
cent,  of  substance  dissolved,  and  t  the  depression,  then  the  mole- 
cular weight,  M,  is  found  from  the  equation — 

G.C 

M  =  — 

In  the  above  example,  replacing  the  letters  by  the  experi- 
mental values—  5-528  x  43      ,^^  ^ 

^i —  =  679-8 

Summary. — In  any  case  in  which  the  adulterant  is  moderate  in 
quantity,*  up  to  15  per  cent,  for  example,  the  analyst  will  have 
to  exert  all  his  skill,  and  analyse  the  butter-fat  very  thoroughly — 
and  the  methods  of  taking  the  melting-point,  the  amount  of  potash 
used  up  by  a  gramme  of  the  fat,  the  specific  gravity,  the  refrac- 
tion angle,  the  soluble  and  insoluble  acids,  the  Reichert  distil- 
lation process,  the  iodine  absorption  may  all  have  to  be  used,  for 
small  percentages  of  mixtures  can  only  be  detected  by  carefully 
considering  a  number  of  indications.  Single  tests  may  be  used 
for  sorting  butters,  but  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  It  is  fairly 
easy  to  make  mixtures  of  certain  fats  which  will  yield  the  proper 
quantity  of  insoluble  acid,  and  which  would  pass  the  iodine  test, 
the  specific  gravity,  and  the  Koettstorfer  tests,  but  not  at  all 
easy  to  make  a  mixture  which  will  pass  also  the  Reichert. 


LEGAL  CASK 

Somerset  House  standard  for  water  in  btdter. 

At  the  Bath  Police  Coart  (January,  1879),  a  dairyman  had  been  snmmoned 
for  selling  batter,  the  proximate  analysis  of  which  showed  a  considerable 
addition  of  water.  An  appeal  to  Somerset  House  elicited  the  foUowinff 
certificate: — *' We  hereby  oertify  that  we  have  analysed  the  butter,  and 
declare  tiie  results  of  our  analysis  to  be  as  follows  : — 

*  The  false  butters  used  to  be  for  the  most  part  either  all  margarine  or 
heavy  percentages  of  margarine,  but  now  there  are  many  mixtures  in  com- 
meroe  containing  only  small  proportions  of  margarine. 
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Per  cent. 

Water, 23*27 

Butter-fat, 74*69 

Curd, 1-26 

Salt, -78 

"  The  results  of  our  analyses  of  numerous  samples  of  ordinary  commercial 
butters  obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  includiog  the  south  of 
England,  show  that  the  proportion  of  water  present  is  very  variable,  and 
that  it  occasionally  amounts  to  as  much  as  19  per  cent." 

Water  in  Irish  butter. 

A  number  of  prosecutions  for  water  in  Irish  butter  were  heard  at  the 
Manchester  Pohce  Court  in  1894,  before  the  Stipendiary,  Francis  John 
Headlam,  Esq.,  the  cases  occupying  seven  days.  Most  of  the  leading 
analysts  gave  evidence.  The  cases  were  decided  variously,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  warranty  or  otherwise.  In  two  cases  in  which  there 
wss  a  discrepancy  in  the  ansdysis  by  two  different  analysts,  the  magistrate 
stated  that  he  would  have  convicted  on  21  per  cent,  of  water ;  the  amounts 
of  water  on  which  the  prosecutions  were  based  varied  from  21^  to  26^  per 
cent.  The  Corporation  of  Manchester  published  the  shorthand  notes  of  the 
proceedings.  
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BQTTERMILK. 

§  187.  Buttermilk  is  the  thin  whey  left  behind  when  the  fiit 
has  been  extracted  in  the  process  of  butter-making.  It  is  never 
fat-free;  it  contains  all  the  constituents  of  milk,  but  a  great 
portion  of  the  sugar  has  been  changed  into  lactic  acid.  It  is 
then  essentially  a  dilute,  poor  acid  milk. 

The  average  composition  of  fresh  buttermilk  is : — 

Water, 90-62 

Casein, 3-78 

Fat, 1-25 

Milk-sugar, 3  38 

Lactic  acid, ■       .        .  *32 

Ash, -65 

The  lactic  acid  tends  ever  to  increase,  so  that  samples  which 
bave  stood  a  little  time  will  contain  more  lactic  acid  than  the 
proportion  above  given ;  besides  tlie  ordinary  salts  of  milk  it 
frequently  contains  the  common  salt  added  to  preserve  the 
butter.  It  is  not  an  article  of  commerce,  and  from  its  occurrence 
merely  as  a  bye-product  differs  in  composition  considerably.* 

*  Some  analyses  by  Dr.  Vieth  (Analyst,  1884)  may  be  thus  summarised:— 

Total  Soltds,  Fat.  Solidg.  not  Fat.  Ash, 

p«rcent.  percent.  percent.  percent. 

Maximum,    .        .       1070  2-51  1016  132 

Minimum,     .        .        813  '49  7-13  -64 

Mean,  ,       .        .       943  -7  866  "75 
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CHEESE. 

§  188.  Cheese  consists  essentially  of  the  coagnlated  albaminous 
matters  of  milk,  especially  of  casein,  with  a  variable  quantity  of 
fat,  common  salt,  and  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates.  Cheese 
may  be  made  from  the  milk  of  any  animal,  but  the  great 
majority  of  cheeses  in  commerce  are  made  from  that  of  the 
cow.  The  principle  of  the  manufacture  of  cheese  from  fresh 
milk  is  very  simple :  the  casein  is  precipitated  by  rennet,  and 
carries  down  with  it  most  of  the  milk-fat,  as  well  as  some 
portion  of  the  milk-sugar.  The  thin  whey  is  allowed  to  run  off, 
and  the  precipitated  "curds"*  submitted  to  pressure,  which 
has  the  effect  of  not  only  getting  rid  of  the  whey,  but  also  of 
giving  to  the  mass  shape  and  consistency.  Cheese  may  be 
made  from  sour  milk  without  the  addition  of  rennet,  the  lactic 
acid  precipitating  the  casein;  but  most  of  the  cheeses  in  com- 
merce are  made  from  fresh  milk.  Cheeses  may  be  divided 
into  two  varieties — ^the  soft  and  the  hard ;  the  former  are 
manufactured  by  precipitating  with  rennet  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  using  but  little  pressure ;  they  have  mostly  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  hard  cheeses  are  subjected  to  a  higher 
temperature  and  stronger  pressure,  and  have,  when  first  made, 
an  acid  reaction. 

§  189.  So/t  Cheeses. — Examples  of  soft  cheeses  are  cream 
cheese.  Neufchatel  (a  Swiss  cream  cheese),  fromage  de  Brie,  and 
Camembert. 

Hard  Cheeses.  —  Examples  of  hard  cheeses  are  American^ 
Cheddar,  Stilton,  Dunlop,  Gloucester,  and  others. 

The  general  composition  of  the  chief  cheeses  of  commerce  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  table : — 

*  An  analysis  of  cards  by  M.  Rubner  is  as  follows : — 


Percent. 

Water,        .        .        .        . 

60-27 

Oasein,       .        • '      • 

24-84 

Fat, 

7-33 

Ash,   •        .        .        •        • 

•               •              '•                • 

4-02 

Milk-susar,         .        .        . 
Total  solids, 

3-54 

.*       39-73" 

^ 

^'Sotidsnotfat/'       .        , 

32-40 
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1 

ji 

*d 

AnaljBtB. 

^ 

5 

£ 

S 

American  cheese,  mean  | 
of  six  samples,    .     .  ( 

27-6 

41 

32-6 

4-64 

1  Chattaway,  PearmaiD, 
{     and  Moor. 

American  cheese,  mean  \ 
of  two  samples,    .     .  t 

Gamemberfc,    mean    of  \ 
two  saxnples,   .    .     .  f 

Cheddar(£fDglish)mean ' 
of  three  samples, .     .   ' 

27-2 

4-1 

32-1 

6-80 

A.  Wynter  Blyth. 

456 

4-25 

32-2 

3-63 

/  Chattaway,  Pearmaio, 
\     and  Moor. 

34-2 

4-10 

28-5 

4-30 

Do.,             do. 

Cheddar(English)mean ' 
of  two  samples,    .    .  j 

281 

3-34 

22-5 

7-3 

A.  Wynter  Blyth. 

Cheddar  (Canadian),    . 

33-3 

3-60 

30-6 

4-3 

{  Chattaway,  Peairaain, 
i     and  Moor. 

Cheshire,  mean  of  two  \ 
samples,      .     .     .     .  f 

34-7 

4-30 

33-3 

41 

Do.,              do. 

Cheshire,  mean  of  sizl 
samples,      .     .    .     ./ 

44-6 

4-61 

30-7 

4-6 

C.  M.  Blades. 

Cream  (double),  .    .    . 

676 

3-4 

39-3 

314 

j  Chattaway,  Pearmain, 
\     and  Moor. 

Cream  (York),    .    .    . 

631 

1-4 

6-5 

2-76 

Do.,              do. 

Dunlop, 

38-5 

3-8 

31-8 

4-1 

Johnstone. 

Dutch,   mean   of   two\ 
samples,     .     .     .    .  T 

39-6 

6-4 

11-6 

4-8 

/  Chattaway,  Pearmain, 
\     and  Moor. 

Gloucester      (Double),  \ 
mean  of  two  samples,  j 

35-2 

4-8 

25-8 

4-7 

Do.,             do. 

Gloucester,    .... 

35-8 

4-2 

21-9 

6-2 

Johnstone. 

Gloucester  (Single), 

21-4 

4-1 

25-4 

7-7 

A.  Wynter  Blyth. 

Gruy^re,  mean  of  fivel 
samples,      .     .     .     .  j 

34-7 

3-8 

28-9 

4-9 

j  Pay  en,  lindt,  and  C. 
\     Muller. 

Gruy^re,  mean  of  twol 
samples,      .    .    .    ./ 

269 

4*2 

30*2 

4-7 

r  Chattaway,  Pearmain, 
\     and  Moor. 

Fromage  de  Brie,    .    . 

51-9 

5-0 

24-8 

2-9 

A.  Wynter  Blyth. 

Neufchatel,    .... 

37-9 

3-4 

41-3 

3-7 

Do. 

Parmesan,.    .... 

32-5 

6-2 

17-1 

6-9 

(  Chattaway,  Pearmain, 
{     and  Moor. 

B^uefort,     •    .    •     . 

29-6 

6-7 

30-3 

4-45 

Do.,             do. 

Skim  cheese,  .... 

431 

6-2 

0-9 

7-7 

A  Wynter  Blyth. 

Wensleydale,      .    •    • 

283 

3-7 

38-3 

4-3 

/  Chattaway,  Pearmain, 
\     and  Moor. 
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§  190.  Parmesan  Cheese  is  a  peculiar  cheese,  never  made  in 
this  country,  but  imported  from  Parma  and  elsewhere.  The 
essential  points  in  the  manufacture  are,  that  the  rennet  is  heated 
to  about  46"* '6  (116*  Fahr.),  and  an  hour  afterwards  the  milk 
set  over  a  slow  fire  until  heated  to  about  65** -5  (150*  Fahr.) 
These  operations  cause  the  curd  to  separate  in  hard  lumps.  It 
is  usually  coloured  with  saffron.  The  outer  crust  of  the  cheese 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  is  cut  off,  the  new  surface  varnished 
with  linseed  oil,  and  one  side  coloured  red.  It  is  a  very  dry 
cheese,  with  a  large  amount  of  casein,  and  only  a  moderate 
percentage  of  fat. 

§  191.  The  Ripening  of  Cheese. — The  transformation  that  cheese 
undergoes,  and  by  which  it  usually  acquires  a  more  agreeable 
taste  and  flavour,  is  without  doubt  a  fermentation  of  a  slow 
character,  induced  by  the  agency  of  minute  mycoderms ;  possibly, 
as  F.  Cohn  suggests,  the  very  active  thread-bacteria,  which 
rennet  always  contains,  have  something  to  do  with  the  process. 
Fresh  cheese  has  an  acid  reaction,  but  the  development  of 
ammonia  ultimately  renders  the  reaction  alkaline.  There  is 
with  age  a  continuous  loss  of  water,  and  a  slow  development 
of  carbon  dioxide — the  fat  decomposes,  and  the  fatty  acids* 
unite  in  part  with  the  lime  and  in  part  with  the  ammonia. 
The  casein  also  gradually  passes  into  a  soluble  condition,  so  that 
a  cheese,  which  originally  gave  very  little  to  water,  ultimately 
becomes  almost  wholly  soluble. 

Blondeau  and  others  considered  that,  in  the  ripening  of  cheese, 
the  albuminoids  slowly  changed  into  fat ;  thus  a  Roquefort,  a 
cheese  made  from  ewe's  milk,  analysed  by  Blondeau,  f  had  when 
fresh — 

Per  cent. 

Casein, 85*43 

Fat, 1-86 

Lactic  acid, 0  88 

Water, 11-84 

The  same  cheese,  in  the  condition  most  highly  prized  (after  it 
had  been  kept  two  months  in  a  cold  cellar),  had  the  following 
composition : — 

Per  cent 
Casein, 4328 

Pat   JMargarin, 18-30  (  ^0% 

*"'  j  Olein, 1400  {  ^^  ^ 

Butyric  acid, 0*67 

Chloride  of  sodium, 4*45 

Water, 19-30 

*  Valerianic  acid  has  been  detected  in  a  Roquefort  cheese  by  M.  Balard, 
and  by  Messrs.  J.  Genko  and  Lc^kowski  in  a  Limbourg  cheese, 
t  Anncdes  de  Chimie  et  de  Fhynque,  (4),  t.  i.,  1864. 
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The  cheese  was  again  analysed  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  its 
composition  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

Feroent. 

Casein 40*28 

Margarin, 16*S5 

Oleio, 1-48 

But3-rate  of  ammonia, 5*62 

Caproate  of  ammonia, 7*31 

Caprylate  of  ammonia, 4*18 

Caprate  of  ammonia, 4*21 

Chloride  of  sodium, 4*25 

Water, 15*62 

Alexander  Miiller  has,  however,  shown  that  the  albuminoid 
and  fatty  constituents  of  old  cheese  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  in  new  cheese,  which  he  proves  by  calculating 
the  determinations  according  to  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
thus — 

Fraah.  A  year  old. 

Water, 40*4  40*4 

Casein 2^*5  24*5 

Fat, 28*0  28*2 

Sugar, 1*7  2*6 

Salts, 5*4  4*3 

N.  Siber^  has  also  contested  the  change  of  albuminoids  into 
fat^  and  gives  the  following  analyses  of  a  Koquefort : — 


Water,  . 

Casein, . 

Soluble  albuminoids. 

Fat,       • 

Ash, 


After  Very 

Fresh  Cheese,  one  month.  old  cheeea 

49*66  36*93  23*54 

13*72  5*02  8*53 

6-93  20*77  18*47 

27*41  31*23  40*13 

1*74  4*78  6*27 


99-46  98*73  9694 

Now,  although  there  is  in  the  above  analyses  an  apparent 
increase  in  the  fat,  yet,  if  reckoned  on  100  parts  of  the  dry 
substance,  there  is  no  very  decided  change.     Thus — 

Fat  Albaminoida. 

Fresh  cheese, 53*91  40*S0 

After  one  month,     .        .         .        .        49*94  40*53 

Very  old  cheese,      ....        56*14  37*78 

Brassier,!  some  years  ago,  made  several  careiiil  analyses,  which 
may  be  of  assistance  in  following  the  changes  that  cheese  under- 
goes through  age.  Five  pieces  of  the  same  cheese  in  the  salted 
and  unsalted  condition  were  analysed  at  the  end  of  two,  four, 
and  seven  months,  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated  in  Table 
XXL     The  development  of  ammonia,  the  production  of  nitro- 

*  Joum.  f,  Prak.  Chemie,  xxL  213. 
t  Ann.  de  Chem.  Phys.,  v. 
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genons  products  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  wasting  of  the  fat 
and  total  nitrogen,  are  well  shown  in  these  analyses. 


TABLE  XXL 


Unsalted  pleoei. 

Salted  pieces. 

FreBh 
cneesei 

After 

After 

After 

After 

After 

3  months. 

4  months. 

2  months. 

4  months. 

7  months. 

Qrm. 

Gnn. 

3rm. 

Gnn. 

arm. 

Gnn. 

Caaeni,     .    .    . 

96-21 

8310 

85  01 

78-60 

80  10 

67-06 

Milk-sngar,  .    . 

11-46 

**• 

••• 

.*• 

••• 

... 

Lencin       and 

N 

other  nitrogen- 

ous substances 

•  •• 

21-18 

18-67 

15-75 

18-28 

33-42 

soluble   in  al- 

cohol,    .    .    . 

J 

Fat,     ...    . 

66-78 

56-31 

46-92 

56-01 

40-50 

39-74 

Insoluble  salts, . 

2-25 

2  25 

2-26 

•  ■  • 

.«• 

•  •  • 

Ammonia,     .    . 

n.. 

*•• 

•  •• 

15-63 

16-76 

16-60 

Soluble     sub- 

stances,     .    . 

Trace 

1-86 

1-95 

1-42 

1-67 

3-22 

Water,     .    .    . 

123*3 

67-31 

59-20 

68-69 

81-70 

66-06 

Total  weight,    . 

300-0 

232-0 

214-0 

236-0 

239-0 

216-0 

Total  nitrogen,  . 

- 

15-27 

1 

15-94 

■ 

12-32 

13-73 

14-63 

1 

10-58 

The  researches  on  the  *'  ripening  ^  of  cheese  hitherto  made  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  subject,  and  there  appears  room  for  much 
interesting  work  in  this  direction. 

§  192.  The  Analysis  of  Cheese, — The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
analysis  of  cheese  is  in  the  extraction  of  the  fat ;  one  method, 
recommended  and  used  by  the  American  chemists,  is  to  take 
a  weighed  quantity  of  cheese,  mix  it  intimately  with  anhydroua 
copper  sulphate,  and  then  exhaust  it  in  a  Soxhlet  with  petroleum, 
ether,  or  other  suitable  fat  solvent.  A  second  method  is  to  rub 
up  25  to  50  grms.  of  the  cheese  with  sand  or  gypsum,  and 
similarly  exhaust  with  ether  or  petroleum.  The  fat  in  cheese 
may  also  be  estimated  by  "whirling."  Chattaway,  Pearmain, 
and  Moor  operate  as  follows,  using  a  Leffmann  and  Beam 
apparatus : — 2  grms.  of  cheese  are  reduced  to  as  fine  a  division 
as  possible,  transferred  to  a  small  dish,  and  heated  in  the  water- 
bath  with  30  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  until  dis- 
solved The  mixture  is  poured  into  a  Leffmann-Beam  bottle, 
the  dish  rinsed  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  fusel-oil  mixture 
into  the  bottle,  and,  finally,  enough  strong  hot  acid  to  fill  thor 
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bottle  up  to  the  mark.     It  is  then  "  whirled."     The  Leffmann- 

Beam  bottles  are  graduated,  so  that  ten  divisions  equal  1  per  cent 

bj  weight  of  fat  in  the  15*55  grms.  of  milk  taken;  hence,  the 

15*55 
factor  to  be  used  is    *        =  7*7. 

The  nitrogen  is  usually  estimated  by  the  Kjeldahl  process. 

The  water  in  cheese  is  best  estimated  by  extracting  the 
powdered  cheese  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  drying  the  alcohol 
«ther  extract  and  the  fat-free  solids  separately.  This  is  a  better 
method  than  drying  the  solids  in  the  ordinary  way,  which  will 
be  found  in  many  cases  to  be  extremely  tedious  and  inaccurate. 
With  alkaline  cheeses  there  appears  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the 
amount  of  water  than  careful  neutralisation  of  the  free  alkali  by 
an  acid  before  drying.  The  casein  and  albumen  represent  the 
insoluble  portion  of  the  cheese.  The  sugar  must  be  determined 
on  the  principles  laid  down  at  p.  287;  the  lactic  acid  and  the 
ash  on  the  principles  laid  down  at  pp.  286,  290,  et  seq. 

Adulterations. — The  chief  adulteration  is  the  incorporation  of 
Animal  fat — this  is  effected  as  follows  :• — "  An  emulsion  of  lard 
is  made  by  bringing  together  in  a  disintegrator  lard  and 
skimmed  milk,  both  previously  heated  to  140**  Fahr.  in  steam 
jacketed  tanks ;  the  disintegrator  consists  of  a  cylinder  revolv- 
ing within  a  cylindrical  shell;  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  is 
•covered  with  fine  serrated  projections,  each  one  of  which  is  a 
tooth  with  a  sharp  point;  as  this  cylinder  revolves  rapidly 
within  its  shell  the  mixture  of  melted  lard  and  hot  skimmed 
milk  is  forced  up  in  the  narrow  interspace  and  the  lard  becomes 
very  finely  divided  and  most  intimately  mixed  or  emulsionised 
with  the  milk.  This  emulsion  consists  of  from  two  to  three 
parts  of  milk  to  one  of  lard ;  it  can  be  made  at  one  factory  and 
taken  to  another  to  be  used  for  cheese,  but  it  is  usually  ran  at 
once  into  the  cheese  vat. 

*'  In  making  the  cheese  a  quantity  of  this  emulsion,  containing 
about  80  lbs.  of  lard,  is  added  to  6,000  lbs.  of  skimmed  milk  and 
about  600  lbs.  of  butter  milk  in  the  cheese  vat,  and  the  lard  that 
does  not  remain  incorporated  with  the  milk  or  curd  (usually 
about  10  Ibs.^  is  carefully  skimmed  ofi*.  These  quantities  of 
materials  yield  from  500  to  600  lbs.  of  cheese,  containing  about 
70  lbs.  of  lard,  or  about  14  per  cent.  About  half  of  the  &t 
removed  in  the  skimming  of  milk  is  replaced  by  lard.'' 

Hence,  the  fat  extracted  from  cheese  should  always  be  tested 
by  the  Valenta  test  and  by  the  Reichert-Meissl  process,  and  if 
a  suspicious  result  is  obtained,  it  must  then  be  analysed  in  the 

*U.  S.  Dep.  of  Agriculture,  BulL,  No.  13,  1887,  ''Foods  and  Food 
Adulteration,"  H.  W.  Wiley. 
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same  way  as  batter.  In  such  a  case  it  is  best  to  extract  the  fat 
from  100  to  150  grms.  of  the  cheese,  so  as  to  have  sufficient  for 
the  various  methods  described  under  "  Butter." 

Other  ctdulteraiians  of  cheese  which  have  actually  been  found 
are  not  numerous.  All  mineral  adulterations,  save  those  of 
volatile  metals,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  ash,  which  consists 
normally  of  common  salt,  alkaline,  and  earthy  phosphates. 
Cheese  has  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time  been  coloured 
by  yegetable  matters,  and  so  long  as  the  latter  are  not  injurious, 
such  addition  cannot  be  considered  as  adulteration. 

Thin  slices  of  cheese  should  be  examined  microscopically  after 
dissolving  out  the  &t,  &c.,  by  ether ;  in  this  way  starches  and 
vegetable  substances  may  be  detected.  Arsenical  washes  and 
lead  pastes  have  often  been  applied  to  the  rind  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  the  fly.  As  this  part  is  habitually  eaten  by  a  few 
people,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  it,  especially  for  these  metals, 
and,  in  a  complete  investigatwn,  to  make  two  separate  analyses, 
one  of  the  rind,  and  the  other  of  the  substance  of  the  cheese. 

In  past  times,  a  few  isolated  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
it  was  found  that  the  manufacturers  of  cheese  had  mixed  pre- 
parations of  arsenic  with  the  cheese  itself  as  a  preservative : — 
€.g.,  such  was  the  case  in  the  year  1841,  when  several  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Chatillon  were  poisoned  by  this  means.  In  1854, 
the  same  thing  occurred,  and  a  Parisian  family  suffered,  but  not 
£itally  (Chevallier).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  ignorance  is  a 
thing  entirely  of  the  past.*^. 

Tyrotoxicon,  fully  described  at  p.  307,  has  been  discovered 
by  Vaughan  ("Report  of  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health," 
1886)  in  a  cheese  which  caused  the  illness  of  some  300  people  in 
Michigan.  The  crystalline  substance  (diazobenzene)  was  isolated 
from  a  watery  extract  of  the  cheese  by  the  process  detailed 
(p.  307). 

*  Whey. — After  the  removal  of  the  curd  from  milk,  a  ''whey"  remains, 
containing  albumen,  x^ptones,  milk-sugar,  lactio  acid,  and  salts.  The 
mean  of  thirty-two  analyses  collected  by  Kbnig  gives  the  following  as  the 
average  composition  of  "whey": — 

Water, 93-31 

Nitrogenous  substances, '82 

Fat, -24 

Milk-sugar,        .        .        •        •      '  •        .        ,  4*65 

Lactic  acid, '33 

Salts, '65 

Whey,  on  account  of  its  high  content  of  milk-sugar,  is  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  latter,  and  there  is  also  a  **  whey-vinegar."  In  very  many 
places,  however,  whey  is  used  merely  as  a  food  for  pigs. 

26' 
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LARD. 

§  192a.  Lard  is,  from  an  analyst's  point  of  view,  the  &t  of  the 
pig.  Lard  used  to  be  defined  as  the  fat  from  particular  parts  of 
the  pig — that  is,  the  solid  fat  from  around  the  kidneys,  and  from 
the  peritoneum ;  but  the  enormous  American  industry  in  lard 
has  thrown  on  the  market  pig-fat  from  all  portions  of  the  animal, 
and  the  term  '*  lard "  cannot  properly  be  restricted  to  fat  from 
particular  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  *4eaf-lard"  should  always 
be  fat  from  what  the  butchers  call  the  "leaf" — that  is,  the 
peritoneum. 

The  American  packing  trade,  according  to  Wiley,*  "  render  * 
the  following  varieties : — 

1.  NetUral  Lard, — Fat  derived  from  the  leaf  of  the  pig 
rendered  in  a  fresh  state  at  a  temperature  of  from  40*"  to  50^  ; 
this  lard  is  not  much  exported,  but  is  mainly  used  up  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleo-margarine.     It  is  almost  neutral. 

2.  Choice  La/rdy  Choice  Kettle-rendered  Lard,  —  This  is  lard 
made  from  leaf  and  trimmings  only.  It  is  rendered  in  steam- 
jacketed  open  kettles,  hence  its  name. 

3.  Prime  Steam  Lard, — This  is  apparently  pig- fat  rendered 
by  steam  from  all  or  any  portions  of  the  animal. 

4.  A  low  quality  lard  made  from  the  "  guts,"  by  which  term 
the  hog  packers  mean  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  different  lards  will  show  analytical 
variations.  Spaeth  has  made  some  useful  observations  on  the 
chief  analytical  and  physical  distinctions  of  lard  derived  frt>m 
various  portions  of  eight  animals.     His  results  are  as  follows : — 

*  U.  S.  Dep.  of  Agricnlture,  <*  Foods  and  Food  Adulteration,"  by  H.  W. 
"Wiloy. 
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Fat  from  the 
Back. 

Fat  from  the 
Kidney. 

Fat  from  the 
Leaf. 

Specific  gravity  at  100"*  (water  at 
15"=  1),         .... 
Melting-point  of  fat,  . 

„          of  fiitty  adds, 

Iodine  value  of  fat,     . 

„           of  fatty  acids, 

Free  &tty  acids,  KOH  per  100 

tfrms.,     . 
„        „          calc.  as  oleic  acid. 

0-8607 
33* -8 
40'* -0 

60-58 
61-90 

0-54 
0-152 

0-8590 
43"-2 
43' -2 

52-60 
54-20 

0-58 
0  163 

0-8588 
44'-5 
42^-9 

53-10 
54-40 

1-28 
0-360 

Lard  consists  of  the  glycerides  of  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleie 
acids.  Linoleic  acid  has  been  stated  to  be  a  constituent  of  lard^ 
but  this  requires  confirmation* 

§  1926.  The  Physical  Characteristics  of  Lard. — Lard  possesses  a. 
pure  white  colour  and  a  granular  texture.  The  specific  gravity 
of  lard  at  40'' -0  is  about  0-898  ;  at  100"  about  0-861—that  is,  in. 
each  case,  water  at  15°-0  being  taken  as  1.  The  increase  in. 
density  for  each  degree  C.  is  -00062.  The  melting-point  of  lard 
is  from  34* -0  to  48*;  Wiley,  for  American  lards,  considers  a  widt> 
deviation  from  40°  as  a  sign  of  impurity.  The  solidifying  point 
of  butcher's  lard'is  28* -6  to  29' -9.  American  steam  lard  from  25* 
to  27°. 

A  better  test  is  the  solidifying  point  of  the  &tty  acids ;  this,  in 
the  prime  steam  lards,  varies,  according  to  Wiley,  from  41*4  to* 
43* -0;  in  other  lards  from  36*-9  to  46*-6;  these  numbers  agree 
fairly  well  with  those  found  by  Gladding. 

The  refraction  of  lard  has  been  studied  by  Wiley,  using  an 
Abbe's  refractometer.  The  rate  of  variation  for  each  degree  of 
temperature  was  found  to  be  0*000288,  and  the  refractive  index 
varies  inversely  as  the  temperature.  The  refractive  indices  were^ 
taken  at  various  temperatures  between  30*  and  40*,  and  then 
reduced  to  25° ;  at  that  temperature  water  had  a  refractive  index 
of  1-3300,  and  the  mean  number  for  pure  lard  was  1-4620. 

Microscopical  Appearances  of  Lard, — If  forty  drops  of  melted 
lard  are  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  ether  and  allowed  to  cool,  crystals 
are  soon  deposited,  which  have  the  appearance  of  oblong  plates 
with  oblique  terminals;  these  occasionally  occur  in  radiated 
groups. 

Beef'fat,  on  the  other  hand,  always  forms  more  or  less  radiated 
groups  of  crystals,  and  the  individual  crystals  are  in  the  form  of 
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needles,  not  plates  (see  Frontispiece).     Some  of  the  crystals  are 
of  a  wavy /shape. 

§  192c.  Chemical  C/iaracleriatics  of  Lard — Moisture  in  Lard. — 
The  quantity  of  water  in  lard  is  fractional;  it  should  never 
exceed  0*7  per  cent.  An  amount  of  water  equal  to  1  per  cent 
would  be  an  adulteration. 

Insoluble  Fatty  Acids. — These  vary  from  93  to  95  per  cent. 

Volatile  Acids. — The  volatile  acids  are  always  small  in  quantity. 
If  a  Reichert  test  be  applied  and  5  grms.  be  saponified,  decom- 
posed, and  distilled,  the  distillate  does  not  neutralise  more  than 
0*5  cc.  of  d.  n.  soda.  Should  the  amount  of  volatile  acid  be  more 
than  this,  it  is  a  suspicious  sign. 

Saponification  Value. — This  has  been  stated  by  Koettstorfer 
to  be  equal  to  195-6  mgrms.  of  KHO,  by  Valenta  as  from  195-3 
to  196*6,  and  by  Wiley  as  varying  from  193-4  up  to  203-1  with 
a  mean  value  of  198. 

Iodine  Aumber. — This  is  a  value  depending  on  the  amount 
of  olein  in  the  lard ;  it  rises  above  the  normal  when  lard  is 
adulterated  with  oils  of  larger  olein  content  and  sinks  below  the 
normal  when  lard  is  mixed  with  stearins,  having  a  small  iodine 
absorption.  Mixtures  can  be  made,  however,  which  will  pass 
the  iodine  test 

Unfortunately  the  normal  iodine  number  varies  much  in  the 
fat  of  the  pig  derived  from  different  parts  of  the  animal ;  compare 
for  instance  the  iodine  values  given  at  p.  387.  Wiley,  for 
prime  steam  American  lards,  gives  the  value  as  from  60*34  to 
66*47  per  cent,  of  iodine  absorbed,  with  a  mean  value  of  62*5  ; 
Hubl  gives  a  mean  number  of  59 ;  Dieterich  from  49  9  to  63*8. 
So  that  all  that  the  analyst  can  say  is  that  a  number  below 
49  or  higher  than  64  is  a  suspicious  sign. 

Another  method  is  to  separate  the  insoluble  fatty  acids,  and  as 
in  Muter  and  de  Koningh's  process  (already  described,  p.  369) 
determine  the  iodine  number  of  the  liquid  fatty  acids.     Pure 
lard,  according  to  Muter,  yields  a  liquid  fatty  acid  having  an. 
iodine  number  of  94 ;  cotton-seed  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an 
absorption  under  the  same  conditions  of  136 ;  so  that  if  the 
iodine  number  is  above  94  adulteration  with  vegetable  oil  is 
indicated.     Muter*s  iodine  number  of  94  must  not  be  considered 
final,  for  Wallenstein  and  Finck*  have  made  some  researches 
on  the  liquid  fatty  acids  of  European  lards,  and  give  the  iodine 
number  as  from  93  to  96,  and  the  iodine  number  of  the  liquid 
fatty  acids  of  American  lards  as  high  as  from  103  to  106. 

2'he  Maumenh  Test — This  is  the  rise  of  temperature  when  a 
definite  quantity  of  an  oil  is  mixed  with  a  definite  quantity  of 

♦acm.Zci^.,  1894,  1189. 
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stroDg  sulphuric  acid.  The  drying  oils  examined  in  this  way  give 
a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  non-drying  oils.  Comparable 
results  are  obtained  by  operating  on  strictly  the  same  conditions. 
These  conditions  are  to  use  the  same  volumes  or  weights  of  oil 
and  acid,  to  bring  the  two  to  the  same  initial  temperature  before 
mixing,  and  to  have  the  same  strength  of  acid.  This  latter  may, 
however,  not  be  essential  if  Thomson  and  Ballantyne's  suggestion 
be  adopted  of  referring  the  rise  of  temperature  obtained  with 
50  grms.  of  oil  and  10  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture which  50  grms.  of  water  give  under  the  same  conditions ; 
the  rise  of  temperature  with  the  oil,  divided  by  the  rise  of 
temperature  with  the  water,  gives  a  quotient  which  they  have 
named  *' specific  temperature  reaction/'  This  in  some  degree 
meets  the  difficulty  of  testing  with  different  strengths  of  acids. 
The  best  method  of  bringing  about  a  temperature  reaction  after 
Maumen^'s  method  is  as  follows  : — 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  dry  stoppered  bottles  of 
small  capacity,  and  all  save  one  securely  protected  by  a  lute 
from  the  air.  The  analyst  can  now  get  his  standard  from  the 
small  bottle  in  use,  and  this  standard  will  hold  good  for  all  the 
rest. 

To  apply  the  principle  to  lard,  50  grms.  of  the  lard  are  melted 
in  a  small  flask  and  kept  at  a  temperature  some  2**  or  3*"  above 
the  melting-point,  by  standing  in  a  water-bath  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature.     The  small  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  is  also  placed  in 
the  same  water-bath,  and  when  both  acid  and  melted  lard  are 
equal  in  temperature,  10  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  are  transferred  to 
the  oil  at  the  same  moment  that  the  flask  is  immersed  in  a 
beaker  and  packed  with  cotton  wool;  the  mixture  is  then  well 
stirred  with  the  thermometer  and  the  rise  of  temperature  noted. 
Such  various  degrees  of  heat  have  been  stated  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  rely  upon  any  published  statement,  but  a  standard 
should  be  made  by  operating  on  pure  lard ;  under  these  circum- 
stances good  comparative  results  will  be  obtained.    For  example, 
Sngler  and  Rupp  found  a  lard  giving  a  rise  of  temperature  of 
31"  to  32";  the  same  lard  with  10  per  cent,  of  cotton-seed  oil, 
gave  a  reaction  of  34** ;  with  20  per  cent,  cotton  seed  oil,  40**  to 
42"* ;  and  with  50  per  cent,  seed  oil,  58**.    In  all  cases,  indeed,  the 
same  operator  will  find  a  difference  between  the  temperature 
reactions  of  pure  lard  and  lard  mixed  with  oils  of  high  tempera- 
ture reactions. 

Hehner  and  Mitchell^  have  proposed  to  treat  the  fat  with 
bromine  and  ascertain  the  rise  of  temperature.  1  grm.  of  the 
oil  or  fatty  acid  is  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  chloroform  in  a  test 

*  Analyst,  July,  1895. 
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tube  enclosed  in  a  vacuum  jacket ;  1  cc.  of  bromine  is  added,  and 
the  rise  in  temperature  noted  by  a  delicate  thermometer.  The 
bromine,  oil,  and  solvent  must  all  be  at  the  same  temperature 
before  mixing. 

The  rise  of  temperature  of  10  samples  of  lard  gave  a  mean 
number  of  10° '7  j  a  sample  of  lard  with  10  per  cent,  cotton  oil, 
11" -6;  cotton  oil,  19' -4;  cod-liver  oil,  28°;  olive  oil,  16°;  butter, 
7°;  by  multiplying  the  number  of  degrees  by  the  &ctor  5*5  a 
olose  approximation  to  the  iodine  number  is  obtained.  Thus 
the  process  checks  a  Hubl  determination. 

§  192g?.  Adulteration  of  Lard. — The  chief  sophistications  of 
lard  are  the  admixture  of  beef  stearin,  either  alone  or  with 
vegetable  oils,  especially  cotton-seed  oil,  cocoa  oil,  sesame  oil,  or 
maize  oil.  Cotton-seed  stearin  has  also  been  used,  either  with 
beef  stearin  or  alone.  Water  is  generally  enumerated  as  an 
adulterant,  but  the  wilful  addition  of  water  at  the  present  time 
is  rare. 

The  adulteration  of  lard  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  great  ingenuity 
has  been  shown  in  devising  mixtures  which  will  pass  the  analy- 
tical tests.  Hence  the  analyst,  when  he  examines  a  suspicious 
4sample,  must  never  condemn  on  one  test,  but  should  ascertain 
what  are  the  chief  lard  constants  before  he  pronounces  an 
opinion. 

The  chief  analytical  values  of  the  different  adulterants  of  lard 
are  tabulated  in  Table  XXIa,  from  which  the  following  &cts 
will  be  apparent : — 

{a.)  Specific  Gravity, — ^AU  the  adulterants  save  beef  stearin 
raise  the  gravity  of  lard ;  beef  stearin  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
about  the  specific  gravity  of  lard. 

{b.)  TJie  Solidifying-  or  Freezing-Point  of  the  Fat. — Cotton-seed 
oil,  arachis  oil,  sesame  oil,  maize  oil,  and  even  cocoa-nut  oil, 
have  all  lower  figures  for  the  freezing-point  than  lard ;  on  the 
other  hand,  beef  stearin  is  somewhat  higher,  so  that  a  10  per 
cent,  admixture  of  beef  stearin  will  have  but  little  effect  on  the 
freezing-point  of  the  mixed  fat.  Cotton-seed  stearin  also  may 
have  the  same  freezing-point  as  lard. 

(c.)  The  Freezing-  or  Solidifying-Point  o/tJie  Fatty  Acids. — ^The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  solidifying-point  of  the  fatty  acids, 
but  here  another  valuable  distinction  comes  in — viz.,  the  very 
great  difference  between  the  freezing-point  of  some  of  the  oils 
and  fats  and  the  freezing-point  of  their  fatty  acids ;  for  example, 
pure  lard  giving  a  solidifying-point  of  25°  to  29°,  the  fatty  acids 
Are  on  an  average  10°  to  15°  higher;  on  the  other  hand,  cotton- 
seed oil  as  compared  with  the  fatty  acids  will  show  30°  of  differ- 
ence, while  maize  oil  and  cocoa-nut  oil  will  differ  but  to  a  slight^ 
often  inappreciable,  extent. 
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(d.)  The  Insoluble  Acids, — These  acids,  save  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  are  of  little  value  to  determine,  all  the  oils 
and  fats  in  the  table  (save  cocoa-nut  oil)  yielding  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  fatty  acids. 

(tf.)  Volatile  Acids. — A  Reichert-Meissl  determination  of  the 
volatile  acids  becomes  of  great  importance  when  cocoa-nut  oil  is 
suspected.  A  somewhat  low  content  of  insoluble  acid  and  an 
appreciable  amount  of  volatile  acid,  such  as  sufficient  to  neutralise 
over  2  cc.  of  decinormal  soda,  points  strongly  to  some  fat  like 
cocoa-nut  oil,  containing  soluble  and  volatile  fatty  acids. 

{/,)  I'he  Saponification  Value. — The  only  oil  in  the  table  that 
is  likely  to  raise  materially  the  saponification  value  is  cocoa-nut 
oil. 

(^r.)  Iodine  Value, — All  the  oils,  with  the  exception  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  raise  the  iodine  value ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  stearins 
generally  depress  it. 

(h,)  Maumene  Test — Mixtures  of  either  cotton-seed  oil,  arachis 
oil,  sesame  or  maize  oil,  raise  the  thermal  indications. 

Having  obtained  some  indication  of  adulteration  from  a  com- 
parison with  the  constants  above  enumerated,  the  results  will 
have  to  be  confirmed,  or  otherwise,  by  special  tests,  as  follows: — 

Special  Tests  for  Vegetable  Oils. — As  lard  is  wholly  animal, 
and  as  there  are  some  analytical  differences  between  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  or  oils,  the  sample  may  be  tested  as  follows : — 

Salkowski^s  Process  for  Detection  of  Phytosterol. — Phytosterol 
is  not  naturally  in  lard,  but  is  contained  in  most  vegetable  oils* 
This  test  has  already  been  described  (p.  281}. 

Wdrruin^s  Colour  Test — 1  grm.  of  the  melted  lard  is  dissolved 
in  5  cc.  of  chloroform  in  a  test  tube,  and  agitated  with  2  cc.  of  a 
freshly-prepared  solution  of  phospho-molybdic  acid,  or  of  sodium 
phospho-molybdate  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  After  stand- 
ing for  a  short  time  the  chloroform  layer  remains  colourless ; 
the  upper  layer,  in  the  case  of  animal  fats  or  oils  generally  (cod- 
liver  oil  excepted)  also  remains  colourless;  but  if  the  lard  is 
mixed  with  a  vegetable  oil,  or  if  it  is  rancid,  a  green  colour 
appears  in  the  upper  layer.  On  alkaJisimg  with  ammonia,  the 
green  colour  changes  into  blue.  This  colour  test  must  not  be 
too  much  relied  upon,  but  it  is  useful  as  a  preliminary  test. 

Linoleic  Acid, — This  acid  is  stated  by  Bencdikt  and  Haziira 
not  to  be  contained  in  lard.  It  is  a  constant  constituent  of 
vegetable  oils.  The  method  of  detection  is  ba.sed  upon  oxidising 
it  into  sativic  acid,  a  crystalline  acid  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
ether,  benzene,  and  carbon  disulphide.  On  the  other  hand, 
Fahrion  states  that  he  has  obtained  sativic  acid  from  pare  lard  ; 
therefore  there  is  at  present  some  doubt  in  the  matter.     Hence, 
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until  the  point  is  definitely  settled,  attempts  to  separate  sativio 
acid  will  not  be  of  great  utility. 

Special  Tests  for  Cotton-seed  Oily  Sesame  Oily  Arachis  Oil,  and 
Maize  Oil. — These  are  fully  detailed  in  the  article  on  Olive  Oil, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Detection  of  Beef  Stearin. — By  far  the  best  method  is  one 
worked  out  by  Stock,  who  prepares  two  sets  of  mixtures.  The 
one  mixture  consists  of  lard  melting  at  from  34**  to  35°,  mixed 
with  5,  10,  15,  and  20  per  cent,  of  beef-fat — melting-point,  56*. 
A  second  mixture  is  prepared,  also  of  pure  lard,  but  with  & 
higher  melting-point — viz.,  39*  to  40" — and  mixed  with  similar 
proportions  of  beef-fat,  the  beef-fat  having  a  lower  melting-point 
— viz. ,  50*.  The  melting-point  of  the  sample  under  examination  ia 
taken  by  the  capillary  tube  method,  and,  according  as  to  whether 
it  has  a  high  or  a  low  melting-point,  the  first  or  the  second 
series  of  comparison  mixtures  is  used.  3  cc.  of  the  melted  fat 
are  run  into  a  graduated  stoppered  tube  of  25-cc.  capacity;  21  cc. 
of  ether  are  added,  and  the  fat  dissolved  at  a  temperature  of  20*" 
to  25**;  3  cc.  of  each  of  one  of  the  sets  of  mixtures  are  treated  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  The  Hye  cylinders  are  cooled  down  to 
13",  and  kept  approximately  at  that  temperature  or  a  little  lower 
over-night.  The  volume  of  crystals  in  each  case  is  noted,  and 
an  approximate  estimate  in  this  way  obtained.  The  ether  is 
poured  off  as  completely  as  possible,  and  10  cc.  of  ether  added 
at  13°.  The  cylinders  are  again  shaken,  and  allowed,  as  before, 
to  deposit.  Finally  the  content  of  crystals  is  weighed,  and 
this  weight  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  crystals  of  known 
composition.  Stock  found  that  with  regard  to  lards  melting 
below  39*,  no  sample  yielded  (under  the  above  conditions)  more 
than  11  mgrms.  Samples  of  higher  melting-points,  such  as  45* -8, 
might,  however,  yield  as  much  as  146  mgrms.  The  crystals  are 
carefully  examined  by  the  microscope.  In  the  case  of  mixtures, 
intermediate  characters  between  the  crystals  of  pure  lard  (frontis- 
piece) and  beef-fat  (frontispiece)  will  be  obtained,  and  in  a  good 
many  cases  the  chief  crystalline  form  will  be  that  of  beef  crystals. 
The  process,  when  combined  with  chemical  data  supporting  the 
suspicion  of  admixture,  is  without  doubt  of  great  value,  but 
requires  experience. 

Lardervne. — There  are  some  mixtures  in  the  market  sold 
honestly  as  such  under  various  fancy  nam€« ;  one  such  examined 
by  Mr.  Bodmer  gave  the  following  figures : — 

Melting-point,         ....  38°  *0 

Specific  gravity  at  38°-5,         .        .  09105  (  =  0-8724  at  100') 

Reichert  test  2'5  grms.,  .        .        .  1*00  cc.  d.  n.  baryta. 

Temperature  reaction  (Manmen^),  .  43^ 
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Iodine  absorption,  .        .  .65*6  per  cent. 

Saponification  fij^re,       .        .  .     201*8  mgmu.  KHO. 

Saponification  equivalent,        .  .     277*7 
Nitrate  of  silver,     ....     Much  reduction. 

Crystallisation  from  ether,      .  .    Beef  crystals. 

Ether  deposit  (Stock's  process),  .     37  mgmis. 

Oleo-refractometer,  .        .  .6"*. 

Mr.  Bodmer  considered  the  sample  to  probably  contain  10  per  cent,  beef 
atearin,  25  cocoa-fat,  45  cotton-seed  oil,  20  per  cent,  lard.* 

Since  the  above  is  a  typical  case  of  adulterated  lard,  it  may  be 
useful  to  examine  the  figures  in  detail.  First,  the  melting-point 
affords  no  indication  of  impurity.  The  specific  gravity  is  higher 
than  usual,  and  is  suspicious.  The  Reichert  test  gives  decided 
indications  of  more  volatile  acid  than  in  lard,  and  in  itself  points 
clearly  to  cocoa  oil ;  the  saponification  figure  is  fairly  high,  but 
not  beyond  genuine  lards. 

The  iodine  number,  although  not  very  high,  is  yet  higher  than 
in  the  majority  of  genuine  lards ;  Bechi's  nitrate  of  silver  gave 
a  decided  reaction  indicative  of  cotton-seed  oil;  lastly,  beef 
stearin  crystals  were  discovered,  and  the  ether  deposit  weighed 
^7  mgrms.,  which,  for  a  lard  of  38**  melting*point,  according  to 
Stock,  is  never  found  in  genuine  samples.  Hence  the  diagnosis 
of  a  mixture  of  beef  stearin,  cotton-seed  oil,  cocoa  oil,  and  lard 
is  perfectly  justified,  and  the  only  thing  open  to  doubt  is  the 
.quantities  which  have  been  assumed  to  be  present. 

As  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the  composition  of 
genuine  lard,  all  calculations  of  the  amount  of  the  fats  or  oils 
entering  into  the  mixture  are  liable  to  error. 
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PART  v.— TEA,  COFFEE,  COCOA, 


TEA. 

§  193.  Varieties  of  Tea, — Tea  is  the  dried  leaf  of  difiTerent 
species  of  Thea,  a  section  of  the  genus  Camellia.  The  botanical 
varieties  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous.  Thea  Boltea,  T.  viridis, 
and  T.  sinensis,  all  Chinese  plants,  Thea  Assamica,  indigenous  to 
Assam,  and  one  or  two  hybrids,  are  the  principal  plants  from 
-which  the  numerous  teas  of  commerce  are  derived.  The  differ- 
ence depends  on  the  selection  of  young  or  old  leaves,  and  special 
treatments  in  drying  and  otherwise  preparing  the  leaf,  rather 
than  on  essential  botanical  variation. 

The  varieties  of  tea  imported  into  this  country  are  extremely 
numerous ;  but  seldom  does  any  one  of  them  reach  the  consumer 
unmixed,  for  the  wholesale  tea  merchants  carefully  improve  their 
teas  by  "  blending."  The  most  common  sorts  are — Gunpowder, 
Hyson,  Congou,  Capers,  and  Indian  tea.  Of  these,  the  Gun- 
powder and  Hyson  are  dried  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
others,  and  contain  less  hygroscopic  moisture.  The  Capers  may 
be  generally  told  by  the  leaves  being  rolled  up  into  little  lumps 
with  starch  or  gum ;  as  a  class,  they  are  much  adulterated,  and, 
m  fact,  can  hardly  be  called  genuine  tea. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  special  teas,  some  of  a 
very  high  price,  and  imported  in  a  state  of  great  purity;  but  such 
teas  are  used  almost  entirely  for  mixing  or  blending.*  They 
are  known  under  the  names  of  Moyone,  Moyone  gunpowder, 

*  In  Cooper's  travela  ("Travels  of  a  Pioneer  of  Commerce,"  by  T.  T. 
Cooper,  London  1871),  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  brick  tea  used 
in  Thibet,  some  of  which  may  find  its  way  to  Russia,  but  nooe,  probably,  to 
this  country.  It  is  the  staple  produce  of  the  city  and  district  of  Yatzow, 
and  the  tree  from  which  it  is  prepared  attains  not  unfrequently  the  height 
of  15  feet.  It  has  a  large  coarse  leaf,  and  is  cultivated  with  little  care, 
growing  along  the  borders  of  fields  and  homesteads.  There  are  three 
qualities  of  the  tea :  the  first  is  gathered  in  June  and  July,  when  the  leaf  is 
about  an  inch  long.  It  is  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  slightly,  then 
rolled  in  the  hand  until  the  sap  begins  to  exude,  and  when  in  this  state 
made  up  into  balls,  and  laid  on  one  side  to  ferment  After  fermentation,  it 
is  pressed  into  wooden  moulds,  and  dried  by  charcoal  fires.  The  bricks  on 
their  removal  from  the  moulds  are  enveloped  in  yellow  paper  covers,  bearing 
a  Government  stamp  and  the  trade  mark  of  the  exporter,  and  then  they  are 
packed  in  baskets  four  feet  long,  made  of  the  thm  strips  of  the  bamboo. 
The  bricks  thus  packed  form  a  **  packet  of  tea,"  and  weigh  about  20  lbs.  ; 
at  Ll&ssa,  this  quality  of  tea  sells  for  4s.  8d.  per  lb.  The  second  variety 
consists  of  the  older  and  yellower  leaves  which,  when  exported  to  Lethang 
and  Bithang,  sell  for  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  The  third  variety  is  merely  chopped 
twigs  stuck  together  by  rice  water,  and  is  only  used  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ta-tsian-too,  where  it  is  sold  at  9d.  per  lb. 
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Oolong,  Mannuna  Kaisow,  scented  Pekoes,  Indian  Soachong, 
Assam,  Java,  Sic  The  names  by  which  the  teas  of  commerce 
are  most  familiar  to  the  public  are  simplj  *'  green  "  and  *'  blacky" 
which  differ  merely  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  prepara- 
tion followed.  Green  tea  is  prepared  from  young  leaves,  which 
are  roasted  over  a  wood  fire  within  an  hour  or  two  after  being 
gathered.  The  black  tea  leaves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  allowed 
to  lie  in  heaps  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  they  have  been 
plucked,  during  which  time  they  undergo  a  sort  of  fermentation  ; 
the  leaves  then  pass  through  certain  processes,  and  are  slowly 
dried  over  charcoal  fires. 

§  194.  Structure  of  the  Tea  Leaf. — The  border  is  serrated  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  up  to  the  stalk  (see  fig.  40).     The  primary 

veins  run  out  from  the  midrib 
almost  to  the  border,  and  then 
turn  in,  so  that  a  distinct  space 
is  left  between  them  and  the 
border. 

A  section  through  a  tea-leaf  is 
difiicult  to  make  successfully; 
but  when  this  is  accomplished, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper 
and  lower  epidermis  are  very 
similar  in  thickness  and  struc- 
ture, both  being  formed  of  a 
single  row  of  oblong  thick- 
walled  cells,  the  upper  epidermal 
layer  being  also  covered  with  a 
cuticle. 

The  mesophyll,  or  parenchyma 
of  the  leaf,  contains  two  kinds 
of  ceils,  the  one  being  a  very- 
regular  single  or  double  row, 
filled  with  chlorophyll,  just  be- 
neath the  upper  epidermal 
layer,  whilst  a  spongy  pai-en- 
chyma,  containing  large  spaces,  occupies  the  rest  of  the  leaf- 
thickness.  There  are  also  cells  containing  crystals,  and,  lastly, 
there  are  the  peculiar  structures  called  "idioblasts"  (see  a, 
fig.  41). 

Idioblasts  are  long,  tough,  tenacious,  branched  cells,  which 
seem  to  act  as  pillars,  or  beams,  keeping  the  two  layers  of  the 
leaf  apart ;  they  do  not  occur  in  any  other  leaf  with  which  the 
tea-leaf  is  likely  to  be  confused,  so  that  their  presence  would 
indicate  tea,  their  absence  would  point  to  foreign  leaves.  A. 
very  convenient  method  of  detecting  idioblasts  is  given  by 
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Fig.  40. 
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Moeller*: — Small  fragments  of  the  leaf  are  warmed  in  a  very 
strong  solution  of  caustio  potash,  and  then  placed  under  tlie 
tliin  coveriag  glass  and  pressed  firmlj  (see  fig.  41). 

The  snrface-view  of  the  leaf  is 
different  on  both  Bides ;  the  upper 
surface  consists  of  small  (-05  mm.) 
ceUs,  with  wavy  crumpled  con- 
touni ;  the  under  surface  has  larger 
cells  (07  mm.)  of  irregular  wavy 
outline,  and  studded  over  with 
numerous  stomata,  formed  of  two 
reniform  cells,  of  an  average  length 
of  00075  inch  and  breadth  of 
-000588  inch. 

The  hairs  of  tea  are  very  charac- 
teristic, but  not  conatantlj  found  j 
they  disappear  from  old  leaves,  but 
the  under-surfnce  of  young  leaves  pig.  ji, 

is  always  thickly  beset  with  them. 

The  hairs  are  1  mm.  long  and  about  '015  mm.  broad  (see  b, 
fig.  41). 

§  195.  Ciiemteal  Composition  of  Tea. — The  constituents  of  tea 
are — EsgetUial  oil,  theine,  bolieie  aeid,  quercetin,  tannin,  querci- 
tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  gum,  chlorophyll,  resin,  wax, 
albuminous,  looody,  and  colouring  matters,  and  ash.  The  essen- 
tial oil  of  tea  varies  from  0'6  to  1  per  cent.  It  is  citron-yellow, 
lighter  than  water,  has  a  strong  odour  of  the  tea  plant,  solidifies 
easily  by  cold,  and  resinifies  on  exposure  to  air.t 

Theine,  Caffeine,  OgHioNjO^— This  alkaloid  was  first  separated 
in  an  impure  condition  by  Bunge,  from  cofiee  berries,  in  the 
year  1820.  It  was  found  by  Corput  and  Stenhouse  also  to  be 
a  constituent  of  the  leaves  of  the  coffee  tree.  On  dry  in  1827, 
finding  it  in  various  species  of  tea,  named  it  "  Theine,"  and 
Oudry's  "Theine','  Mulder  and  Jobst  showed,  in  1838,  to  be 
identical  with  calTeine.  The  alkaloid  has  also  been  discovered 
in  guarana,  mat^,  and  the  kola  nut,  by  Martins,  Stenhouse,  and 
Attfield  respectively. 

Theine  crystallises  from  an  aqueous  solntion  with  1  atom  of 
water;  from  ether,  in  an  anhydrous  state.  It  sublimes  in 
minute  dots  at  78°'8,  in  crystals  at  79°-4  (175°  Fahr.),  and 
above.}     The  sublimate  consists  of  microscopic  needles :  that 

•  Mitroilopie  der  Nahrungt-  v.  GeaaamUld.     Berlin,  1886. 

-h  A  fixed  oil,  eerring  many  porpoaes  in  China,  ig  extracted  from  the 
BMkda  of  the  tea  plant  It  ia  citron-yellow,  specific  gravity  0'927,  und  ia 
corapased  of  one  part  nf  atearin  and  one  of  olein. 

;  The  snblimiDg  point  given  by  Pelouze,  176°,  and  by  Molder,  1S1*'7> 
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Thick  18  first  produced  is  of  extremely  fine,  light  elemeota; 
after  a  little  time,  at  such  temperatures  as  120°,  the  crystals 
become  longer  and  larger.     The  melting  point  of  theine  is  some- 


Fig.  42. — EriDERHia  op  Tea  Lbat,  x  300.    a  under,  b  upper  sarfsce. 

vhere  between  177°  and  .228°.  Tfaeine  possesses  a  slightly 
bitter  taste,  but  is  without  odour.  According  to  a  recent 
research,  the  solubility  of  theine  in  different  solvents  is  as  shown 
in  Table  XXII. 

Theine  forms  numerous  salts  of  definite  composition — the 
hydrochlorates,  CgHi^N^Oa,  HCl  and  C^HioNjOj,  2HC1;  a  plati- 
num compound,  CsKjoN^Oj,  HCl,  PtClj;  a  chloride  of  gold 
compound,  CgHjoN^Oj,  HCl,  AuClg ;  a  chloride  of  mercury 
compound,  CgH.oN^Oj,  2HgCl ;  an  argentic  nitrate  compound, 
CjjHigNjOj,  AgNOj,  and  many  others.*     Some  of  these,  such  as 

must  have  been  obtained  by  extremely  faulty  methods.  If  b.  little  theia« 
i£  placed  between  two  watoh-glossea  on  the  water-bath,  tbe  almost  iastaa- 
taneous  rise  of  crystals  to  the  npiwr  glass  will  at  aU  events  show  thut  tbe 
subliming  poiot  is  below  100°.  See  the  author's  paper,  "  Tempetatura  at 
which  the  Alkaloids  Bublime,"  Joumai  ofCkanical  Society,  1878, 

*  The  salts  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  sulphuric  acids  are 
decomposed  by  water.  The  aulphate  cryiitiillisBs  with  difficalty,  tha 
hydrobromide  well.  Theine  forms  compounos  with  sodium  acetate,  citrate, 
sidphate,  chloride,  benzoate,  ciniiamat«,  and  salicylate.  Theins  gives  no 
precipitate  with  potassium  mercuric  iodide,  and  it  has  a  neutral  reaction. 
Sjee  Taititt.  J.  Pharm.  Chim.  [5J,  v.  681-6B5. 
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Chloroform,  .  . 
Alcohol  of  85  per  \ 
cent.,  .  .  .  j 
Water,  .... 
Absolute  Alcohol, 
Commercial  Ether, 
Carbon  Bisulphide, 
Purified  Anhy- 
drous Ether, 
Light  Petroleum, . 


} 


lOOflTina. 
of  Solvent  «t 

16*  to  17» 
dluolved  of 

Thelne. 


I 


2-51 
1-47 

•  •  • 

0-21 


i 


12-97 

2-30 

1-35 
0-61 
019 
0-0585 

00437 
0025 


Ooeffldent 

of  SnluMllty  at 

16»  to  m. 


m 


1-40 
1-68 

1/476 


1/7-72 
1/44-4 

1/74-2 

1/164-7 

1/526 

1/1709 

1/2288 

1/4000 


100  grms.  of 

Solvent  At  the 

boiling  point 

dlMolved  of 

Thelne. 


>* 

A 


0 


49-73 


19-02 

■  •  • 

45-55 
312 
0-454 

•.. 

0-36 


Coefflclent  of 

Solubility  at  the 

boiling  point 


I 


1/2-01 


a 
-•J 


1/5-26 


1/2-19 

1/32 

1/220 

•  ■  • 

1/277 


the  silver  oompound,  separated  from  a  concentrated  watery 
solution,  and  the  mercury  compound,  almost  insoluble  in  ether,, 
and  capable  of  being  dried  at  100°,  might  possibly  be  of  use  in 
the  estimation  of  theine. 

Theine  is,  in  large  doses,  a  poison.  Frerichs,  C.  J.  Lehmann, 
Hnsemann,  and  others,  have  made  themselves  the  subject  of 
experiment.  Lehmann,  after  taking  -5  grm.,  suffered  from  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  irritation  of  the  bladder,  cerebral  excitement,, 
slight  hallucinations,  and,  lastly,  desire  to  sleep.  Husemann 
took  -25  grm.  -with  somewhat  similar  symptoms.  Pratt,  with 
subcutaneous  injections  of  from  -12  to  -8  grm.,  suffered  from 
symptoms  rather  different  from  the  foregoing ;  -3  grm.  lessened 
the  pulse  and  caused  sleeplessness ;  -4  to  *5  grm.  quickened  the 
pulse,  and  caused  a  desire  for  frequent  micturition,  but  no 
dilation  of  the  pupil;  -8  grm.  caused  great  uneasiness  and 
anxiety,  trembling  of  the  hands  and  arms,  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  write,  and  later  a  restless  sleep,  with  continual  dream- 
ing. In  opposition  again  to  all  these  statements,  is  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Cooley,*  who  is  said  to  have  taken  20  grains  (1-29  grm.) 
of  pure  theine  every  day  for  a  month  without  experiencing  any 
other  symptom  than  some  slight  elevation  of  spirits.  According 
to  Strauch,  the  least  fatal  dose  for  cats  is  -25  grm.,  a  quantity 


*  Vide  Cooley's  **  Dictionary  of  Practical  Recipes,"  Art  Caffeine. 
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which  killed  a  cat  in  thirty-five  minutes.  In  all  experiments 
on  animals  there  has  been  •  increased  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  repeated  emptying  of  the  bladder  and  intestine.  No 
case  of  poisoning  in  the  human  subject  appears  to  be  on  record. 
When  given  to  animals  it  has  been  chemically  separated  from 
the  blood,  mine,  and  bile. 

Testa  for  Theine. — Concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
dissolve  theine  in  the  cold  without  the  production  of  colour.  If 
the  alkaloid  is  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  reddish-yellow  residue  becomes,  when  moistened 
with  ammonia,  of  a  splendid  purple-red  colour.  If  a  solution  of 
theine  be  evaporated  with  chlorine  water  in  a  watch-glass,  a  red- 
brown  residue  is  obtained,  which  on  cooling,  and  exposure  to 
the  vapour  of  strong  ammonia,  becomes  purple- violet  The  chief 
precipitants  of  theine  are — phospho-molyb(fic  acid,  yellow  preci- 
pitate; iodine  with  potassic  iodide,  dirty  brown  precipitate; 
chloride  of  platinum,  yellow  hair-like  crystals,  insoluble  in  cold 
hydrochloric  acid,  slowly  separating ;  chlorides  of  gold,  mercury, 
and  nitrate  of  silver  also  give  precipitates. 

Boheic  Acid,  C^HiqC^,  was  first  separated  by  Rochleder  in 
1847,*  from  the  leaves  of  Thea  sinensis.  The  hot  watery  decoc- 
tion of  tea  is  precipitated  whilst  boiling  by  sugar  of  lead,  filtered, 
the  filtrate  neutralised  by  ammonia,  the  resulting  precipitate 
collected,  suspended  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  freed  from  lead  by 
SH^ ;  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  precipitate  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  vacuum,  and  purified  by  re-solution  in  water,  &c.  It 
is  a  pale  yellow  amorphous  powder,  melting  at  100"*  into  a 
tenacious  mass,  and  decomposing  at  common  temperatures  if 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and 
alcohol,  is  coloured  brown  (but  not  precipitated)  by  chloride  of 
iron,  and  forms  for  the  most  part  amorphous  salts  insoluble  in 
water. 

Qitercitannic  Acid,  CggHgQOjy,  first  discovered  by  Chevreul  and 
Brandt  in  the  Quercus  tinctoria,  and  stated  by  Hlasiwetz  to  be 
in  tea  leaves,  can  be  crystallised  from  an  aqueous  solution.     It 
forms  sulphur  or  chrome-yellow  microscopic  tables,  containin^- 
•3  atoms  of  water,  part  of  which  is  expelled  at  100*",  the  rest  a 
from  165"  to  200^     Its  reaction  is  neutral,  and  it  is  without 
odour,  but  has  a  marked  bitter  taste  when  in  solution.     It  me^' 
at  from  160**  to  200*"  to  a  resinous,  amorphous  mass.     Its  sol 
bility  is  as  follows : — Cold  water  2485,  boiling  143 ;  cold  absolute 
alcohol  23*3,  boiling  3*9 ;  ether  dissolves  it  slightly,  warm  aceti 
acid  copiously.     Sugar  of  lead  precipitates  almost  completely  ^ 
the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

•  Hochleder:  Ann.  Ckem,  Pharm,,  bciii.  202. 
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PotMh. 

Per  cent 

[On  the  Aflh.] 


Phoephorlo 

Add. 

Per  cent 

[On  the  Te*.] 


42*82 


39*56 
33*40 

■  ee 

42*99 
36-88 


34*19 


37-94 


Phoeiriiorte 

Aoid. 

Percent 

[On  theAdt] 


38-24 


1-09 


0*80 

1-83 
0-79 
0*72 
0*77 
0-79 
0-93 
0-83 

•  •  • 

1-03 
1-14 
1*11 

0*88 


18*47 


16*86 

25*02 
11-66 
11*67 
13-32 
13*11 
14-30 
13-84 

■  ■  e 

18*42 
18*64 
17*25 

14*42 


0*87 

14*79 

1*27 

19-92 

0*94 

16*71 

104 

16*88 

0*94 

1443 

1*24 

22*83 

1-27 

2319 

1*56 

25-64 

Length  of  leaf,  25  to  47  mm. ;  only  a  few  eniin 

leaves ;  buds  of  8  mm.  diameter. 
Length  of  leai^  30  to'  40  mm. ;  only  a  few  eotira 

leaves. 
Many    broken    stalks,    with    folded   nndevdoped 

leaves;   buds  3  to  5  mm.  diameter;   length  of 

leaf,  21  mm. 
Bods  and  points  of  leaves  still  less  developed ;  bat 

few  entire  leaves. 

Full  grown,  but  not  leathery  leaves ;  most,  it  wodd 
appear,  halved  by  design ;  absence  of  bnds.  jSo. 
5  more  compact  than  the  others ;  coloured  bloe^ 
and  slightly  rolled.  No  6.  is  in  roUed  UUle 
balls ;  No.  7  in  cylinders. 

Mostly  old  leaves;  mnch  divided. 


Old  leaves,  bat  little  powdered ;  mostly  in  halvat 
11  and  12  are  less  compact  than  the  rest  so 
that  by  a  little  soaking  in  water  they  are  easily 
powdered. 


) 


Mostly  not  fully  grown;  halved;  rather  thin  leav6f« 


Similar  to  the  above ;  a  few  stalks  as  Nos.  3  and  4; 
No.  16  has  somewhat  more  numerous  stalks 
than  15. 


Gut,  half -developed  leaves;  a  few  stalks  and  bada 


Young  leaves  without  buds. 
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Quereetin,  first  obtained  by  Rigaud,  1854,  from  the  splitting 
up  of  quercitannic  acid  is,  according  to  Eilhol,  to  be  found  in  the 
green  leayes  and  flowers  of  all  plants.  Its  formula  is  given  as 
CgyHjgOij;  it  forms  fine  yellow  needles,  or  a  citron-yellow 
powder,  which  gives  up  at  a  temperature  of  120%  7  to  10  per 
cent,  of  water  of  crystallisation.  It  melts,  according  to  Zwenger 
and  Dronke,  above  250°  without  decomposition,  solidifying  again 
in  a  crystalline  mass,  and  it  may  be  also  sublimed  with  only 
partial  carbonisation.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  water.  Warm 
acetic  acid  dissolves  it  copiously,  but  it  separates  on  cooling. 
It  is  soluble  in  229*2  parts  of  cold,  and  18*2  parts  of  hot  absolute 
alcohol.  A  solution  of  quereetin  colours  linen  bright  yellow ; 
sugar  of  lead  precipitates  the  alcoholic  solution  cherry  red,  and 
chloride  of  iron  dark  red.  A  combination  with  sodium  or 
potassium  can  be  obtained,  'NsifijC^'H.^QO,^ 

The  other  constituents  of  tea^  such  as  gallic  and  tannic  acids, 
gum,  4&C.,  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 


COMPOSITION  OF  TEA 

§  196.  The  mean  of  sixteen  analyses  quoted  by  Konig  gives 
the  following : — 

Per  cent 

Water, 11-49 

NitrogenoQB'Bubstances, 21*22 

Theine, I'So 

Ethereal  oil, '67 

Fat,  chlorophyll,  wax, 3*62 

Gum  and  dextrin, 7*13 

Tannin, 1236 

Other  nitrogen  free  matters, 16*75 

Woody  fibre, 20*30 

Ash, 5*11 


100-00 


And  this  may  be  taken  to  represent  average  tea.  The  annexed 
Table  gives  determinations  of  several  constituents  of  teas  in 
Russian  commerce  by  Dragendorff — ^tbe  chief  features  of  which 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

27 
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Dra^endorjjT^  Analyses  of  Twenty-ikree  Teas  in  Butsian 

Commerce, 

Hean.  Hudiniim.       XlnimiuB. 

Per  ceoL  P«r  cent  Per  cent. 

Water, 10-00  12«6             710 

Extract,        ....  32*67  44*50  24*80 

Theine 1*90  3*09             1*36 

Tannin  (4  determinatioiiB  only),  11*42  9*42  12*70 

Ash, 6-23  6*82             6*23* 

An  interesting  research  on  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
tea-plant  through  age  has  been  made  by  O.  Kellner.f  Tea 
leaves  from  the  same  plants  were  collected  twice  a  month  from 
Maj  to  November,  and  a  sample  also  obtained  at  the  end  of  the 
twelve  months.  The  main  results  may  be  briefly  summarised 
thus  : — The  water  regularly  diminished  from  76  to  60  per 
cent;  the  theine  in  the  young  leaves  amounting  to  2*85  per 
cent,  of  the  dried  substance  diminished  to  *84  per  cent,  of  the 
old  dried  leaves,  and  the  total  nitrogen  from  4*91  to  2-67  per 
cent.  The  nitrogen  from  the  amido-acids,  equal  in  the  first 
month  to  *66  per  cent,  of  the  dried  substance,  rapidly  decreased, 
so  that  in  September  the  amido-nitrogen  only  attained  '08  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  twelfth  month  was  still  less — ^viz.,  -01  per  cent. ; 
since  the  theine  did  not  diminish  in  anything  like  the  same 
proportion,  the  inference  is  that  the  amido-nitrogen  became  theine- 
nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tannin  increased  from  8  to  11 
or  12  per  cent.,  and  the  ash  from  4*69  to  5-14  per  cent.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  in  young  tea  leaves  there  are  more  water, 
more  theine,  more  amido-acids  than  in  old  leaves.  Whereas  in 
old  leaves,  with  the  decrease  of  the  constituents  mentioned^ 
there  are  more  salts  and  more  tannin. 

*  The  analyses  of  tea  by  Mulder,  which  appeared  in  the  earlier  edition  of 

this  work,  are  as  follows  :^- 

Blaek  Tea.        Oreen  Tea. 

Essential  oil 0*60  0*79 

Chlorophyll, 1-84  2-22 

Wax, 000  0*28 

Besin, 3*64  2*22 

Gum, 7*28  8*56 

Tinnin, 12*88  17*80 

Theine, 0*46  0*43 

Extractive  matter, 21*36  22*80 

Colouring  snbstances,      ....  19*19  23*60 

Albumen, 2*80  3*00 

Fibre, 28-33       '    17-80 

Ash  (mineral  sahstanoea),       •                .  5*24  5*56 

Tht  tiieiae  is  oertainly  too  low* 

t  LmuL.  Versuchs,  Stat,,  1886,  370-38a    JtmrtL  Chun.  She,  Jan.  1887> 
73. 
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MICROSCOPICAL  METHODS  OF  DETECnNG  ADULTERATIONS 

IN  TEA. 

Freliminary  Examination  of  Tea. — The  tea  leaves  should  be 
soaked  in  hot  water,  carefully  unrolled,  and  theii'  shape  and 
structure  examined.  Sections  of  leaves  can  be  made  by  placing 
them  between  two  pieces  of  cork,  and  cutting  fine  slices  off  both 
the  cork  and  the  enclosed  leaf;  on  floating  the  sections  in  water, 
the  film  of  cork  may  be  readily  separated  from  the  leaf.  The 
epidermis  of  the  lower  or  upper  surface  can,  with  a  little  practice, 
be  detached  in  small  portions  by  the  aid  of  a  sharp  razor,  and 
examined  in  water,  glycerin,  or  dammar  balsam  under  the 
microscope.     Its  structure  has  been  already  detailed. 

§  197.  New  Frocess/or  the  Examination  of  Leaves  and  Vegetable 
Tissues  generally  under  the  Microscope. — The  author  has  dis- 
covered  a  very^easy  process  for  exfmining  vegetable  leaves. 
A  portion  of  a  leaf  is  enclosed  between  two  of  the  thin  circles  of 
glass  used  by  all  microscopists,  and  a  weight  having  been  placed 
upon  the  upper  glass,  the  portion  of  leaf  thus  enclosed  is  heated 
with  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash.  The 
action  begins  at  once,  and  the  substance  under  examination  must 
be  examined  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the  oxidisation  does  not 
proceed  too  far.  Alkaline  permanganate  attacks  the  colouring- 
matters,  the  contents  of  the  cells  first,  and  afterwards  the  cell 
membranes;  the  object  of  this  treatment  is  to  make  the  leaf 
transparent,  and  yet  to  preserve  its  structure.  Tea  leaves  are 
very  opaque,  and  it  is  impossible  without  some  mechanical  or 
chemical  treatment  to  render  them  transparent.^  When  from 
the  appearance  of  the  leaf -fragment  the  oxidation  is  considered 
sufficient,  it  is  removed,  washed  in  water,  and  treated  with  a 
little  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  at  once  dissolves  the 
manganese  oxide  that  has  been  precipitated  on  the  leaf,  and 
leaves  the  latter  as  a  translucent  white  membrane,  in  which 
the  details  of  structure  can  be  readily  made  out — tea-leaf  in  this 
way  being  quite  different  in  appearance  from  other  leaves.  A 
second  method  of  very  great  value  is  to  place  a  fragment  of  a 
leaf  between  two  circles  t  of  glass,  weight  the  upper  one  with  a 
silver  coin,  and  bum  on  a  bit  of  sheet  platinum  tbe  leaf  thus 
prepared.  Since  it  is  impossible  for  the  ash  to  curl  up  and 
become  disarranged,  a  complete  skeleton  of  siliceous  ash  remains, 
which  may  be  called  ^' Uie  skeleton  ash" 

These  skeleton  ashes  of  leaves  (so  far  as  the  author  Las 
hitherto  been  able  to  investigate  the  subject),  show  such  de- 

*  See  alBo  method  to  ditoover  "  idioblatts  **  described  at  ^ftge  ^7. 
t  That  IB,  the  oovers  of  thin  glaas  used  by  the  microBcopiat. 
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«ided  differenceB  the  one  from  the  other,  that  a  great  number 
of  leaves  maj  with  a  little  practice  be  recognised  hy  this 
method  alone.  [It  is  particularly  useful  in  detecting  the  adul- 
terations of  tobacco,  the  skeleton-ash  of  the  tobacco-leaf  being 
special  and  peculiar.]  It  is  sometimes  well  not  to  burn  to  an 
absolute  ash,  but  to  leave  little  bits  of  partially  consumed  carbon, 
forming  objects  for  the  microscope  of  great  beauty.  To  preserve 
the  "skeleton-ash  "  the  two  circles  may  be  cemented  together,  or 
the  edges  may  be  fused  by  the  flame. 

Figs.  43,  44,  45,  and  46    are  examples  of  ekdUon  aikea,  as 
drawn  on  the  block  to  scale. 


Fi;;  43.  -A«h  of  T«a  Leaf,  Fig.  U.— Ash  of  Sloe  Leaf; 


Fij;.  4G.— Ash  of  Lime, 

X  29. 

§  198.  Chemioal  Metiuxi  for  the  Diction  of  Foreign  Leavtt  in 
Tea. — A  chemioal  method  for  the  detection  of  foreign  leaves 
(adulterants)  was  first  described  by  the  writer  in  June,  1877.* 
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It  is  based  upon  two  facts — firstly,  that  every  part  of  a  theine^ 
producing  plant — wood,  stem,  leaf,  flowers,  and  even  hairs — 
contains  the  alkaloid;  and,  secondly,  that  this  can  be  readily 
sublimed.  The  leaf,  or  fragment  of  a  leaf,  is  boiled  for  a  minute 
in  a  watch-glass  with  a  very  little  water,  a  portion  of  burnt 
magnesia  equal  in  bulk  is  added,  and  the  whole  heated  to 
boiling,  and  rapidly  evaporated  down  to  a  larse-sized  drop. 
This  drop  is  transferred  to  the  *^  subliming  cell,"  described  fully 
in  "  Poisons,"*  and  if  no  crystalline  sublimate  be  obtained,  when 
heated  up  to  110**  (a  temperature  far  above  the  subliming  point 
of  theine),  the  fragment  cannot  be  that  of  a  tea-plant.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  sublimate  of  theine  be  obtained,  it  is  not  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  tea-lea^  since  other  plants 
of  the  camellia  tribe  contain  the  alkaloid. 

Finally,  there  is  a  negative  test  which  may  occasionally  be 
valuabla  All  fragments  of  tea  hitherto  examined  contain  man- 
ganese, and  there  are  a  few  foreign  leaves  in  which  manganese  is 
constantly  absent.  Hence,  if  a  leaf  be  burnt  to  an  ash,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  ash  be  taken  up  on  a  soda-bead,  to  which  a  little 
potassic  i^itrate  has  been  added,  the  absence  of  the  green  man- 
ganate  of  soda  would  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  leaf  had  not 
been  derived  from  the  tea-plant,  while  conversely,  as  in  the  case 
of  theine,  the  presence  of  manganese  is  not  conclusive  of  tea. 

Another  portion  of  the  tea  leaves  should  be  thoroughly 
bruised,  spread  on  a  glass  plate,  and  carefully  searched  with  a 
magnet  for  ferruginous  particles — the  so-called  iron-filings,  which 
are  occasionally  found,  especially  in  Capers  and  certain  species 
of  Congou.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  black, 
irregular  masses  found  in  tea,  and  attracted  by  a  magnet,  are 
not  metallic  iron,  f  Their  chemical  composition  is  somewhat 
variable ;  they  all  contain  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  many  of 
them  in  addition  phosphate  of  iron,  titanate  of  iron,  quartz,  and 
mica,  with  a  little  sand.  They  are,  without  doubt,  sometimes 
an  adulteration  (the  author  has  himself  found  over  1  per 
cent.),  and  sometimes  an  impurity,  for  in  a  few  teas  mere 
traces  only  of  this  ferruginous  sand  may  be  discovered.  Any 
particles  of  the  kind  extracted  by  the  magnet  should  be 
collected  and  treated  with  hot  water,  which  soon  disintegrates 
them ;  the  adherent  tea-dust  is  separated,  and  the  sand  dried 
and  weighed. 

*  Poisons :  their  Effects  and  DtUction,    3rd.  ed.,  1895,  p.  258. 

t  Mr.  Allen  appears  to  have  found  metallic  iron  in  tea.  The  test  for 
metallic  iron  is,  that  nitric  acid,  1  *2  specific  gravity,  dissolves  it  with  the 
production  of  red  fames ;  it  also  precipitates  metallic  copper,  if  added  to  an 
acidnlated  solntion  of  cupric  snlphate. 
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To  detect  fadbg,  the  tea  in  its  dried  state  should  be. mounted 
as  an  opaque  object*  If  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  heavily 
faced,  soaking  in  warm  water  will  soon  detach  the  film ;  and 
indigo,  Prussian  blue,  or  similar  substances  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  mnj  be  collected  and  examined.  Indigo  may  be 
identified  by  the  microscope.  Prussian  blue  may  be  tested  for 
by  warming  the  deposit  with  caustic  alkali,  filtering,  acidifying 
the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  again  if  necessary, 
and  testing  the  filtrate  with  ferric  chloride.  The  residue  left 
after  treatment  with  caustic  alkali  may  be  tested  for  magnesium 
silicate,  by  first  extracting  with  HCl,  and  then  collecting  the 
insoluble  residue,  and  fusing  it  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  The 
silica  is  now  separated  in  the  usual  way  by  evaporation  with 
HCl  to  dryness,  subsequent  solution  in  weak  acid,  and  filtration ; 
any  lime  is  removed  by  ammonia  and  ammonic  oxalate ;  and 
lastly,  magnesia  is  precipitated  as  ammon.  mag.  phosphate. 
Magnesia  found  under  these  circumstances  must  have  been 
present  as  steatite  or  other  magnesian  silicate. 

*  The  facing  of  tea  is  thus  described  by  M.  S.  Julien :  '*  The  leaves  are 
mixed  either  with  powdered  indiTO,  with  powdered  plaster,  or  with  slakeil 
lime,  sometimes  even  all  three  substances  being  put  together  in  small  pro- 
portion to  tea  leaves.  These  matters  are  intr^uced  into  the  basins  at  the 
commencement  of  the  operation,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  be  covered  with 
a  li^ht  dew  under  the  influeDcc-  of  heat.  These  matters  attach  themselves 
to  tne  leaves,  and  communicate  to  them  the  bluish-green  characteristic  of 
green  tea.  ...  In  certain  manufactories  Prussian  blue  is  used  instead 
of  indigo."  "  Industries  Anciennes  et  Modemes  de  Tfijiptre  Chinois,"  par 
MM.  Stanislaufl  Julien  et  0.  Champion.    Paris,  1869. 
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LB&^ES  USED,  OB  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  USED, 
AS  ADULTERAlfTS. 

§  199.  The  following  is  a  brief  descripdon  of  the  principal 
leaves  sappoBed  to  be  used  as  adultemata  : — 

Beech  {Fagus  tj^vatUa). — The  leaves  of  tlie  beech  are  ovat^ 
glabroaa,  obscurelj  dentate,  oiliate  at  the  edges,  the  veins 
running  parallel  to  one  another  right  to  the  edge.  The  leaf, 
slightly  magnified,  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  quadrilateral 
spaces  by  a  network  of  transparent  cells.  On  section,  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf  ia  found  to  consist  of  an  upper  layer  of 
longitudinal  cells,  and  a  lower  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  enclosed 
between  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  and  under  surface. 
The  whole  section  is  thus  divided  int«  oblong  spaces  by  trans- 
parent cells  connecting  the  cuticle  of  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces. The  epidermis  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  ia 
composed  of  cells  with  an  extremely  sinuous  outline  (see  fig.  47). 
The  atomata  are  small,  not  numerous,  and  almost  round.  Beech 
leaves  contain  manganese. 


Fig.  47.  — EpidermiB  of  Beech  Le»£,  x  300. 

ffawthorn  {CraUegua  oxyaeatUha). — At  least  two  varieties,  tho 
more  common  of  which  is  the  C.  monogyna,  with  obovate  three- 
to  fonr-deeply  lobed  leaves,  with  the  lobea  acuta     The  leaf  is 
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divided  into  qtiadri lateral  Bpaces,  like  the  beecb  and  m&ny  other 
leaves,  by  a  transparent  network.  The  epidennb  of  the  n|)per 
Burface  ia  composed  of  a  layer  of  thin-walled  cells,  generally 
quadrilateral,  outline  seldom  sionoua.  The  epidermia  of  the 
lower  Bur&ce  has  a  layer  of  thin-walled  cells,  with  a  very  ainuons 
outline.  Stomata  large,  distinct,  and  numerous,  in  many  ii 
nearly  round,  but  the  shape  mostly  oval.    (See  fig.  48). 


CamtUia  Satsa-nqva. — The  leaves  of  CamtHia  maocmqua  are 
oval,  obscurely  serrate  (the  younger  leaves  entire),  dark  green, 
glabrous,  of  somewhat  leathery  consistence;  the  lateral  veins  of 
the  leaf  are  inconspicuous. 

Micro-gtrtu:ture. — The  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  is  placed  between 
two  thickened  epidermal  layers  ;  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  sur- 
foce,  OS  seen  upon  a  section,  forms  a  wrinkled,  continuous,  thick 
membrane,  in  which  a  cellular  structure  is  not  very  evident. 
Below  thia  there  are  two  or  three  layers  of  large  cells,  more  or  less 
oblong,  with  their  long  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  sur&ce  of 
the  leaf;  and  underneath  this  again  is  a  loose  network  of  cells, 
resting  upon  an  epidermis  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the 
upper  surface,  but  only  half  as  thick.  A  thin  layer  of  either  the 
upper  or  lower  epidermis  shows  a  peculiar  dotted  or  reticulated 
appearance,  not  unlike  the  rugce  of  a  stomach.  The  lower 
epidermis  is  studded  with  frequent  stomata,  small,  and  of  an 
-oblong  shape  (see  fig,  49). 

Sloe  {Pnmua  communt*},— The  leaves  of  the  commoa  sloe  are 
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ADDLTBKASTB   OF  TEA. 


Hg.  49.— EpinBRHiB  or  Uhdrr  Sdbfacb  or  the  Lca>  otthr  Caubixia 


Tather  small,  elliptic  or  ovate-laaceolate  in  shape,  and  slightly 
downy  beneath.     The  sectional  thickness  of  the  1^  is  the  same 


Fig.  SO.— SicTioN  or  Sloe  Leaf, 
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■a  that  of  tea.  The  ttomata  on  the  lower  siirface  are  scanty.  The 
microsoopical  appeatances  are  wholly  different  from  those  of  tea 
leaves,  more  espeoially  as  seen  in  section.     {See  fig.  50). 

Chloranthu*  Incorupieuiu. — The  leaves  of  the  ChioranlAtu  wt- 
eontpieuui  are  long,  oval,  serrate,  wrinkled,  the  veins  running 
nearly  to  the  edge,  and  there  forming  a  network  in  such  a  manner, 
that  at  the  point  of  intersection  little  knots  are  formed,  which 
give  the  margin  of  the  leaf  a  very  rough  feeling.     The  stmcture 


Fig.  51.— (n)  EpinERMis  op  Under  SrBFACE  of  tiib  Leaf  of 

CuLOKASTirrs  Intosspiccus,    X   300. 

(i)  Section  kkab  Edok, 
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of  the  leaf  is  very  simple.  The  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface  is 
formed  of  one  or  two  layers  of  thin-walled  cells,  the  epidermis  of 
the  lower  of  one  or  two  layers  also  of  cells,  and  between  the  two 
there  is  a  parenchyma  of  loose  cellular  tissue.  The  stomat>a  are 
oval  and  rather  numerous ;  their  length  is  from  *0010  inch,  their 
breadth  *00073  inch.  The  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  large,  some 
of  them  '005  inch  or  more  in  their  long  diameter.*    (See  fig.  51.) 


THE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  TEA. 

The  sample  is  next  submitted  to  chemical  analysis.  If  the 
question  to  be  decided  is  simply  that  of  adulteration,  the  taste 
of  the  infusion,  the  percentage  of  extract,  and  a  determination  of 
the  chief  constituents  of  the  ash  are  in  most  cases  all  that  is 
necessary;  but  a  more  or  less  complete  examination  embraces 
&  quantitative  estimation  of  hygroscopic  moisture,  theine,  total 
nitrogen,  tannin,  extract,  gum,  and  ash. 

§  200  Hygroscopic  Moiatvre. — The  ordinary  method  of  taking 
the  hygroscopic  moisture  of  tea  is  to  powder  as  £nely  as  possible 
an  indeterminate  quantity  of  from  1  to  2  grms.,  and  to  heat  it 
in  a  watch-glass  over  the  water-bath  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 
It  should  be  finally  weighed  between  two  watch-glasses,  since  it 
rapidly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air. 

The  method  given  is  in  its  results  incorrect,  since  some  volatile 
oil  and  a  small  proportion  of  theine  are  always  volatilised.  That 
theine  is  actually  lost  is  capable  of  rigid  demonstration ;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  heat  a  few  leaves  of  tea  between  two  watch- 
glasses  over  the  water-bath,  and  theine  crystals  can  be  readily 
discovered  on  the  upper  glass.  To  devise  a  process  of  drying  tea 
which  will  represent  water  only  is  easy  j  but  since  the  loss  both 
of  volatile  principles  and  theine  does  not  materially  affect  the 
results,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  complicate  the  analysis  by 
the  use  either  of  a  lower  temperature  or  of  processes  of  absorp- 
tion. The  highest  amounts  of  moisture  in  a  genuine  tea  which 
are  on  record  are  two  specimens  from  Cachar,  analysed  by  Pro- 
fessor Hodges — ^the  one  (indigenous)  gave  16*06  per  cent.,  the 
other,  a  hybrid,  16*2  per  cent.  These  were,  however,  not  com- 
mercial teas,  and  appear  to  have  been  simply  dried  in  heated 
rooms.     The  average  hygroscopic  moisture  found  by  Mr.  Wigner 

*  The  leaves  of  Epilohium  angttsHfoUum  {common  willow  Jierb)  are  said  to 
be  extensively  used  in  Russia  for  the  adulteration  of  tea.  The  dried  leaves 
are  sold  for  from  four  to  six  roubles  a  ])ound,  and  are  used  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  place  of  tea.  Alcohol  produces  in  infusions  of  epilohium  a 
precipitate  of  mucilage.— PAarm.  Zeiisdu  filr  Bussland  and  Year-Book  of 
FharvMLcy,  1876. 
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in  thirty-five  teas,  consisting  of  Hysons,  Capers,  Souchongs,  Gun- 
powders, and  others,  was  7*67  per  cent.,  the  driest  teas  being  the 
Hysons  and  Gunpowders,  the  moistest  the  Congous  : — 

Percent 

The  maximnm  amount  of  moisture  found  in  Hyson,    .  5*68 

The  minimum            ,,                   ,,                   ,,          .  4'84 

The  maximum           ,,                   ,,                Gunpowder,  6*55 

The  minimum           ,,                   ,,                       ,,  4 '94 

The  maximum           „                   ,,                Congou,    .  10 '33 

The  minimum           ,,                   „                     „          .  6'36 

§  201.  The  Ustimation  of  Theine  or  Caffeine. — The  modern  pro- 
cesses for  extracting  theine  fall  chiefly  under  three  heads : — 

(1.)  Extraction  hy  treating  a  decoction  of  the  theine-coTUaining 
siibstances  vntli  lime  or  burnt  ma^gnesia,  evaporation  to  dryness^  and 
subsequent  solution  of  the  alkaloid  by  chloroform,  etlier,  or  benzine, — 
The  fundamental  idea  of  this  process,  perhaps,  belongs  to  Milller  ; 
it  has  also,  with  various  modifications,  been  recommended  by 
Clous,  Commaille,  Dragendorff,  and  many  other  chemists. 

Commaille  adopts  the  following  method : — 5  grms.  of  the  finely 
powdered  and  carefully  sifted  substance  are  made  into  a  hard 
paste  with  1  grm.  of  calcined  magnesia.  This,  after  standing 
for  twenty-four  hours,  is  dried  upon  a  water-bath  and  powdered. 
The  resulting  green  powder  is  exhausted  three  successive  times 
in  a  flask  with  boiling  chloroform,  the  flask  being  connected 
with  an  inverted  Liebig's  condenser,  so  that  the  action  may  be 
continued  for  a  long  time.  The  cool  solution  is  filtered,  the 
chloroform  recovered  by  distillation,  and  the  residue  in  the  flask 
dried.  This  residue  consists  of  resinous  fatty  matters  and 
theine ;  the  former  are  removed  by  treating  the  contents  of  the 
flask  with  hot  water  and  10  grains  of  powdered  gla^s,  which 
have  been  previously  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  water  is  boiled  and  the  contents  shaken  up  with  the  glass  ; 
the  resinous  matters  attach  themselves  to  the  latter  in  the  form 
of  little  globules.  The  solution  is  poured  on  a  wet  filter,  and 
the  residue  completely  exhausted  by  repeated  boiling  with  fresh 
quantities  of  water.  On  evaporating  the  united  filtrates  in  a 
tared  capsule,  pure  caff*eine  is  left  in  the  form  of  white  crystals. 

Dragendorff"  takes  5  grms.  of  the  substance,  exhausts  it  with 
boiling  water,  evaporates  to  dryness,  adding  2  grms.  of  burnt 
magnesia  and  5  of  ground  glass ;  the  finely  powdered  residue  is 
soaked  in  60  cc.  of  ether  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  finally 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  ether.  The  latter,  when  separated  and 
evaporated,  leaves  the  theine  in  a  tolerably  pure  state.  He  also 
states  that  ether  may  be  replaced  by  chloroform.  Cazeneuve 
and  Caillot  recommend  a  very  similar  process,  but  magnesia  is 
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replaced  by  recently  slaked  lime,*  ether  by  cUoroform.     Markow- 
nikdff  uses  benzine  instead  of  the  solvents  mentioned. 

In  all  the  above  processes  there  is  one  source  of  error  which 
does  not  appear  sufficiently  guarded  against — viz.,  loss  of  theine 
during  the  evaporation  to  dryness,  since  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  evaporate  a  decoction  of  tea  and  magnesia  to  dryness  at  100** 
without  loss  of  the  alkaloid — ^a  loss  which,  so  far  as  the  author's 
experiments  go,  does  not  take  place  until  the  mixture  is  quite 
dry.  The  following  modification  may  therefore  be  proposed  : — 4 
to  5  grms.  of  the  tea  are  boiled  in  a  flask  provided  with  an  inverted 
Liebig*s  condenser  for  a  couple  of  hours,  the  liquid  and  leaves 
are  transferred  to  an  evaporating  dish,  some  magnesia  added, 
and  the  whole  concentrated  to  a  pasty  condition.  This  paste  is 
treated  and  thoroughly  exhausted  by  chloroform ;  the  latter  is 
separated  and  evaporated,  and  the  chloroformic  extract  redis- 
solved  in  a  little  boiling  water,  the  solution  filtered,  evaporated 
to  dryness  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  weighed. 

(2.)  Simple  Treatment  of  the  powdered  Leaves  by  Solvents. — Legnf 
and  Petit  soften  the  leaves  first  with  boiling  water,  and  then 
extract  the  moist  mass  by  the  aid  of  chloroform.  Other  chemists 
simply  exhaust  the  powdered  substance  by  chloroform  or  ether ; 
subsequent  purification  may,  of  course,  be  necessary. 

(3.)  Sublimation. — A  method  of  utilising  tea  dust  by  making 
it  a  source  of  theine,  was  recommended  by  Heijnsius  {Journ, 
Frac.  Chem.,  xlix.  317).  The  tea  dust  was  simply  treated  in  a 
Mohr's  benzoic  acid  subliming  apparatus.  Stenhouse  improved 
this  process  by  precipitating  either  a  spirituous  extract,  or  a 
decoction  of  tea  by  acetate  of  lead,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  mixing  the  residue  with  sand,  and  subliming.  These 
processes  of  sublimation,  however,  were  proposed  simply  for  the 
extraction,  not  the  estimation,  of  theine. 

The  writer,  in  1877,t  proposed  the  following  quantitative 
method  of  sublimation  : — A.  convenient  quantity  of  the  tea  was 
boiled  in  the  way  mentioned,  magnesia  added,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  to  a  paste,  which  was  spread  on  a  thin  iron  plate,  and 
covered  with  a  tared  glass  funnel.  The  heat  at  first  was  very 
gentle,  but  was  ultimately  raised  at  the  later  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess to  200°.  The  theine  sublimes  perfectly  pure  and  anhydrous, 
and  forms  a  coherent  white  coating  on  the  sides  of  the  funnel ; 
the  increase  of  weight  is  simply  anhydrous  theine.  To  ensure 
success  it  is  absolutely  necessary — 

(1.)  That  the  layer  be  as  thin  as  possible. 

*  The  present  writer  does  Dot  believe  that  magneaiA  can  be  replaced  with 
lime  withont  loss  of  theine  from  decomposition. 
+  Op.  cU, 
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(2.)  That  the  heat  be  only  gradually  increased. 

(3.)  That    the    mixture    be  occasionally    cooled,    and    then 
thoroughly  stirred. 

(4.)  That  the  sublimation  be  prolonged  for  a  sufficient  time. 

The  sublimation  is  finished  when  a  funnel,  inverted  over  the 
substance,  heated  bo  about  150^,  and  left  for  half  an  hour,  shows 
no  crystals. 

An  improvement  on  this  process  is  to  place  the  paste  on  a 
ground  glass  plate,  to  which  a  flanged  funnel  has  been  ground 
80  as  to  fit  air-tight.  The  apparatus  is  then  connected  with  & 
Lane-Fox  mercury-pump,  and  an  absolute  vacuum  produced. 
By  the  aid  of  a  shallow  sand-bath,  the  theine  may  be  sublimed 
at  a  very  gentle  heat 

§  202.  Setermination  of  Total  Nitrogen, — Peligot  and  Wanklyn 
have  laid  particular  stress  on  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
contained  in. tea  leaves.  This  nitrogen  is,  of  course,  largely 
dependent  on  the  theine,  and  it  is  questionable  whether,  with 
the  improved  methods  for  the  extraction  of  the  latter,  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  a  combustion,  more  especially  as  the 
exhausted  leaves  are  highly  nitrogenous,  from  the  presence  of 
an  albuminous  body.  The  process  is  conducted  in  the  usual 
way  in  a  combustion  tube,  and  best  with  copper  oxid&  The 
fbUowing  are  a  few  determhiations  of  total  nitr^en :- 

Per  cent        AnalyBod  tfj 
A  8am])le  of  genuine  tea  from  Cachar,  .        4*74  Modgea, 

A  hybrid  variety,  do.,      .        2*81 

Another  sample  from  Cachar,        .  4*42 

Sample  taken  from  60  green  teas  slightly  )  0.70 
faoed.  1  «*  I** 

60  Black  teas,      *.       *.       '.       '.       '.        3*26  Wigner. 
6  Assam  teas,        .....        3*64  „ 

6  Caper  teas, 3'32  „ 

Assam  tea,  from  Dr.  M'Namara's  garden,      3 '88  „ 

Sample  of  exhausted  leaves,  .  .3*80  ,, 

Mr.  Wanklyn  has  applied  his  ammonia  process  to  the  examina- 
tion of  tea.  The  soluble  matter  from  100  mgrms.  of  tea  is  heated 
with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potash  in  a  flask  fitted  to  a  proper 
condenser,  until  all  the  ammonia  is  distilled  over.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  add  water  once  or  twice,  and  redistil ;  then  50  cc.  of 
a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  are  added 
and  distilled;  the  ammonia  in  the  distillates  is  estimated  by 
"  Nesslerising."  Mr.  Wanklyn  gives  the  following  figures 
yielded  by  a  genuine  tea —  • 

MgrtDi. 

Free  Ammonia, 0*28 

Albuminoid  Ammonia,        ......        0*43 

0*71 


ft 
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100  mgrms.  of  genuine  tea,  sent  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Shortt, 
of  Madras,  yielded  total  ammonia  *81 ;  but  this  is  a  method 
which  has  not  been  accepted  by  chemists,  although  it  has  some 
Talue. 

§  203.  DetemiinaHon  of  Tannin, — The  methods  proposed  for 
the  determination  of  tannin  are  very  numerous.  Four  only, 
however,  require  any  notice  here — ^viz.,  the  gelatin  process,  the 
copper  process,  Mr.  Allen's  acetate  of  lead  process,  and  Lowen- 
thal's  process. 

(1.)  By  Gelatin. — The  best  process  by  gelatin  is  decidedly 
that  which  dispenses  with  the  drying  and  weighing  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. A  solution  of  gelatin  is  carefully  made  by  first  soak- 
ing the  gelatin  in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  raising  the 
heat  to  100^,  by  placing  the  bottle  on  the  water-bath  (the 
strength  should  be  about  three  per  cent.),  and  finally  about  *8  per 
cent,  of  alum  should  be  added.  A  portion  of  the  solution  thus 
prepared  is  put  into  an  alkalimeter  flask  {e,g,,  Schuster's),  and 
carefully  weighed.  A  solution  containing  a  known  quantity  of 
tannin  is  now  titrated  with  the  gelatin  until  a  precipitate  no 
longer  occurs;  the  flask  is  reweighed,  and  the  loss  shows  approxi- 
mately the  strength  of  the  solution.  One  or  two  more  exact 
determinations  will  be  required  to  get  the  correct  value.  It  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  precipitate  now  and  then  to  settle,  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  supernatant  fluid  should  be  placed  on  a  watch- 
glass,  to  which  a  drop  of  gelatin  may  be  added,  and  thus  the 
point  of  saturation  ascertained.  The  tannin  in  a  decoction  of  tea 
is,  of  course,  estimated  on  precisely  similar  principles. 

(2.)  Copper  Process, — ^When  a  single  determination  of  tannin  is 
required  it  is  best  to  precipitate  by  copper-acetata  2  grms.  of 
tea  are  boiled  for  an  hour  in  100  cc.  of  water,  the  solution  fil- 
tered, the  filtrate  boiled,  and  while  boiling  20  to  30  ca  of  solution 
of  copper  acetate  [1 :  20]  added.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  dried, 
burnt  to  an  ash,  oxidised  with  nitric  add,  and  again  ignited  and 
weighed.  1  grm.  of  CuO  =  1*3061  of  tannin,  if  Eelei^s*  figures 
be  accepted  ;  if  Woolfs,f  then  1  grm.  CuO  =  1*304  tannin. 

(3.)  Mr,  Alienee  Lead  Process, — A  filtered  solution  of  lead  acetate 
-5  per  cent.,  a  solution  of  5  mgrms.  of  pot.  ferridcyanide,  5  oc.  of 
strong  ammonia  water,  and  5  cc.  of  pure  water,  and  lastly,  solu- 
tion of  pure  tannin  (*1  per  cent.)  are  required.  The  process 
essentially  depends  upon  the  precipitation  of  tannin  by  lead 
acetate,  and  using  ammoniacal  pot.  ferridcyanide  as  an  indicator. 
The  latter  agent  strikes  a  pink  colour  with  tannin.  The  solution 
is  standardised  by  taking  a  known  volume  of  the  lead  solntion^ 

♦  DingUf'B  Poly,  Joum,,  229,  81. 
i  ZeUachriftf.  an,  Cfhem.,  1,  104. 
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and  dropping  in  the  tannin  liquid  until  a  small  portion  filtered 
gives  a  pink  colour  with  the  indicator. 

Tea  is  tested  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  Mr.  Allen's 
method  is  tolerably  speedy  and  accurate ;  the  writer  has,  how- 
ever, found  the  final  reaction  somewhat  difficult  to  observe. 

(4.)  LowenthdPa  Proceas. — Up  to  the  present  time  this  method 
(originally  worked  out  for  barks)  is  the  best  we  possess ;  it 
depends  on  the  oxidation  by  permanganate,  and  indigo  is  used 
as  an  indicator.  It  not  alone  gives  us  the  tannin,  but  the 
amount  of  other  astringent  matters  as  well.  The  following 
solutions  are  required  : — 

(1.)  A  solution  of  potass,  permanganate,  1*333  grms.  per  litre. 

(2.^  Precipitated  indigo,  5  grms.  per  litre. 

(3.)  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1 : 3). 

(4.)  A  solution  of  gelatin,  25  grms.  to  litre,  saturated  with 
table- salt.* 

(5.)  A  saturated  solution  of  pure  salt,  containing  25  cc.  of 
sulphuric,  or  50  ca  of  hydrochloric  acid  per  litre. 

The  analysis  as  applied  to  the  determination  of  tannin  in 
barks  is  performed  thus  : — 10  grms.,  say,  of  sumach  are  taken 
and  exhausted  by  boiling  with  water,  and  the  solution  made 
up  to  1  litre  j  of  this  infusion,  10  cc.  are  mixed  with  75  cc.  of 
water,  25  cc.  of  the  indigo  solution  added,  and  10  cc.  of  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  permanganate  solution  is  run  drop  by  drop 
from  the  burette  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  blue  colour 
changes  to  yellow,  when  the  amount  of  permanganate  used  is 
noted  (x).  The  same  process  is  repeated  with  indigo  and  sul- 
phuric  acid,  and  the  amount  read  off  {y) ;  subtracting  y  from 
a;  =  total  astringent  matters.  The  permanganate  oxidises  both 
tannin  and  indigo  ;  but  the  tannin  being  the  easier  to  oxidise,  is 
consumed  first.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate  results,  the  propor- 
tion of  indigo  should  be  such  as  to  require  about  twice  the 
quantity  of  permanganate  which  would  be  consumed  by  the 
tannin  alone.  Thus,  if  indigo  alone  requires  10  cc.  of  perman- 
ganate to  decolorise  it,  the  indigo  and  tannin  together  must  not 
take  more  than  about  15  cc. ;  if  it  does  so,  the  tannin  must  be 
•diluted  accordingly.  The  total  astringent  matters  being  known, 
the  next  step  is  to  throw  the  tannin  out,  and  estimate  the  gaUic 
acid  and  impurities.  100  cc.  of  the  infusion  are  mixed  with  50 
oc.  of  the  salted  gelatin  infusion  ;  after  stirring,  100  cc.  of  the 
salt  acid  solution  are  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand 

*  Lowenthal  prepares  the  solution  by  steeping  25  grms.  of  the  finest 
Cologne  glue  in  cold  water  over  night ;  it  is  then  melted  on  the  water-bath, 
saturated  with  NaCl,  and  made  up  to  1  Utre  with  saturated  NaCl  solntioiiy 
filtered,  and  kept  well  corked. 
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for  twelve  hours.     It  is  then  filtered,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
filtrate  is  oxidised  by  permanganate  and  indigo,  as  before. 

Lowenthal  gives  the  following  example  :  10  grms.  of  sumach 
were  boiled  in  750  cc,  and  after  cooling  made  up  to  one  litre : — 

Permanganato. 

(1.)  10  cc  of  sumach  infdsion,  1  ^ ^^^a 

26  cc.  of  indigo  solution,  7^°*™^'    • 
Do.,  repeated,      • 


60  cc.  of  indigo  solution  alone. 

Total  permanganate  for  20  cc.  of  sumach, 

(2.)  60  cc.  filtrate  jfrora  the  gelatin,  lcon«,m«L 
25  cc.  mdiTO  solution,  /  «>n«i°»«l, 

1)0.,  repeated. 


16-6 

16-6 

33-1 
13-2 

19-9 

11-2 

11  1 

22-3 
13-2 


60  cc.  indigo  alone, 

Gallic  acid  and  impurities, 9*1 

Deducting  9*1  cc  from  19*9  ccl  equals  10*8  cc.  as  permanganate, 
equivalent  to  the  tannin  of  20  cc.  of  sumach  infusion,  or  0*2  grmu 
of  dry  sumach.  It  is  well  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  perman- 
ganate solution  by  oxalic  acid,  adopting  the  numbers  given  by 
Neubauer  and  Oser — viz.,  that  0*063  oxalic  acid  is  equal  to  0*04157 
gallo-tannic  and  *062355  quercitannic  acids.  Should  it  be  pre- 
ferred to  use  tannin,  the  purest  commercial  tannin  must  be  preci- 
pitated by  lead,  the  precipitate  freed  from  lead  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  solution  of  pure  tannin  then  evaporated  to  complete  dry- 
ness, and  a  solution  of  convenient  strength  made.  The  process 
requires  but  little  modification  to  be  applicable  to  tea.* 

The  amount  of  tannin  in  genuiue  teas  seems  to  be  variable,  S.  Janke,  using 
the  acetate  of  copper  process,  has  determined  the  tannin  in  eighteen  samples 
of  black  tea,  ana  found  as  a  maximum  9  142  per  cent.,  as  a  minimum  6*922 
per  cent.,  and  as  a  mean  8*1  per  cent.  Three  samples  of  green  tea  gave 
9*94,  8'66,  and  9*67  ^  cent.    Mr.  Wigner,  as  a  sample  of  very  astringent 

teas,  gives  the  foUowiug  :— 

Per  cent. 

Moyone  youn^  Hyson, 39*0 

Very  choice  Assam, 33*0 

Indian  young  Hyson, 39*0 

Assam  tea  from  Dr.  M*Namara's  garden,        •        .27*7 
Caper,  mixed, 42*3 

*  F.  Becker  has  proposed  {Chem,  News,  xli,  229)  to  estimate  tannin  as 
foUowB : — 60  cc.  of  a  solution  of  methyl  violet — '6  per  cent,  strength— is  made 
up  to  half  a  litre  and  treated  to  60**,  it  is  then  standardised  by  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  tannin;  which  is  run  in  until  all  the  colouring-matter  is  pre- 
cipitated and  the  filtrate  is  colourless.  When  operating  on  solutions  of 
unknown  strength,  guided  by  the  first  rouffh  essay,  they  should  be  diluted 
or  concentrated  to  about  1  per  cent.  If  this  method  l>e  applied  to  tea,  it 
would  be  well  to  prepare  some  pure  sallo-tannic  acid  from  tea,  and  to  use 
this  substance  for  the  purpose  of  standardising. 

28 
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Exhamited  tea  leaves  yield  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  tannin.  A 
tea  giving  only  6  per  cent  of  tannin  is  to  be  regarded  as 
saspicious,  but  care  most  be  taken  not  to  relj  upon  any  single 
indication. 

§  204.  The  Extract, — The  extract  is  a  measure  of  the  soluble 
matter  in  tea.  Feligot  exhausted  the  leaves  and  then  redried 
them,  and  thus  estimated  the  soluble  matter  by  difference. 
Wanklyn,  however,  has  proposed  a  more  rapid  and  convenient 
method.  It  consists  in  taking  10  grms.  of  tea,  and  boiling  with 
500  cc.  of  water,  the  flask  being  adapted  to  a  Liebig's  condenser. 
When  50  cc.  are  distilled  over,  the  process  is  stopped,  and  the 
50  cc.  returned  to  the  flask ;  50*3  grms.  of  the  hot  strained  liquid 
are  then  weighed  out  and  evapoi'ated  to  dryness.  Wigner  boils 
with  a  vertical  condenser  for  an  hour,  and  flnds  that  1  per  cent, 
strength  yields  the  most  constant  results.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  process  is  the  following  : — Place  one  part  of  tea 
in  100  of  water,  boil  for  one  hour  with  a  vertical  condenser,  and 
then  take  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtered  liquid  for  evaporation. 
In  every  case  the  time  occupied  in  boiling,  and  the  strength, 
should  be  mentioned  in  reporting,  for  two  analysts  operating  by 
different  methods  may  differ  as  much  as  6  or  8  per  cent. — ^the 
soluble  matter  not  being  entirely  removed  for  a  very  long  time. 
Since  the  substances  that  are  at  once  dissolved  are  really  those 
upon  which  its  commercial  value  depends,  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  simply  to  pour  boiling  water  on  the  leaves, 
let  the  infusion  stand  for  one  hour,  and  then  estimate  the  extract, 
calling  it  extro/U  of  infusion. 

Any  addition  of  exhausted  leaves  lowers  the  percentage  of 
extract.     The  following  are  some  determinations  of  extract : — 


Percent 

Analyted^ 

Java  tea,  dried, 

35-2 

Peligot. 

,,         not  dried, . 

327 

») 

Pekoe,  ordinary,  dry, 

41-5 

»f 

„       undried, 

38  0 

>t 

Gunpowder,  dry, 

51-9 

tt 

„           uudried. 

48-6 

t> 

»           dry,       . 

46-9 

>» 

„           undried, 

50^ 

>t 

Moyone  Gunpowder, 

40-7 

Wigner. 

»                        • 

39-3 

ff 

n                                • 

38-5 

)> 

>• 

37-9 

>» 

»» 

33-3 

»» 

Imperial,  dry,  . 

431 

Peligot 

„        not  dried, . 

39-6 

f» 

n         dry,  .         , 

47-9 

99 

not  driedy  • 

4Aik 

l» 
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Percent 

Analysed  by, 

Hyson,  dry,      . 

47-7 

PeUgot. 

,.       not  dried,     •        • 

43*8 

II 

Hyson  skin,  dry, 

43-5 

II 

„          not  dried. 

39-8 

II 

Congou,    .        .        .        . 

36*8 

II 

„        dried, 

40-9 

II 

„        bon,  .        . 

40-7 

19 

„          „    dried, 

45  0 

II 

S9                  •               •               •               « 

liS-O 

Wigner* 

91                •               •              ■              • 

29-8 

II 

II                •              •              •               • 

29-8 

II 

II                •               •               •              1 

26-2 

II 

II                •              •               •              • 

261 

II 

Gaper,  dried,    . 

39-3 

PeUgot. 

„       not  dried. 

35*8 

»i 

II           •        •        • 

37-9 

Wignep. 

II           •        .        • 

37-7 

II 

II           .        •        •        . 

32-4 

II 

II           .        .        • 

30  0 

If 

Assam,  dried,  . 

45-4 

PeUgot 

„       not  dried,    . 

41-7 

II 

II         ... 

33-3 

Wigner. 

Hyson,     . 

36-8 

II 

Moyone  Yonng  Hyson, 

44-8 

If 

Tea  direct  from  China^  dr 

Y,      41-7 

Wanklyn, 

II               II 

40-2 

II 

II               II 

41-2 

II 

Indian  Tea,  dry. 

33-9 

A.  VVynterBlyth, 

i»               •        .        « 

43-8 

Wigner. 

Broken  Indian, 

43-4 

Indian  Souchong     . 
Scented  Orange  Pekoe, 

32-5 

y  } 

34-2 

•1 

Manuna,  fine,  . 

37-0 

II 

Himalayan  Tea, 

38-6 

Wanklyn. 

99                          •               • 

35*4 

19 

Since  the  extract  of  genuine  tea  appears  to  vary  from  26  per 
eentb  up  to  more  than  40  per  cent.,  it  is  unfortunately  of  no  very 
great  value  for  purposes  of  Taluation.  The  extract,  after  being 
weighed,  is  burnt  up  to  an  ash,  which  will  always  be  found  to 
be  heavy,  rich  in  alkaline  salts,  and  varying  usually  from  4  to  7 
per  centb 

§  205.  The  Ash, — The  percentage  of  total  ash  is  taken  hj 
burning  up  1  to  5  grms.  of  the  tea  in  a  platinum  dish.  The 
leaves  readily  ignite,  and  the  operation  may  take  place  at  a  very 
low  temperature,  so  that  there  is,  with  care,  very  little  volati- 
lisation of  chlorides.  The  comparative  composition  of  the  ash 
of  fresh  and  of  exhausted  tea  leaves  is  shown  in  the  following 
table:— 
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TABLE  XXIYT, 


« 

ZOXXKB. 

HODOU. 

ZOLLKB. 

WlOXUL 

Aflh  of 
fine  yoQDg 
Himalaya 

TMk 

Tea  from 

Gachar 

(indlgen- 

OOB). 

Tea  from 

Oachar 

(hybrid). 

Ezbanuited 

Tea 
LeaTee. 

Ash  Of  a 
number  of 

Mixed 
Black  Teas 

Ajdiofa 
number  of 

Mixed 
GreenToaa 

Potash,      . 

39*22 

35-200 

37*010 

7-34 

30-92 

28*42 

Soda, 

0  65 

4-328 

14-435 

0-59 

1-88 

2-08 

Magnesia,  . 

6-47 

4-396 

6-910 

11*45 

•  •• 

••• 

Lime, 

4-24 

8*986 

6-530 

10-76 

•  •• 

••■ 

Oxide  of  Iron,    . 

4-38 

2-493 

2-463 

9-63 

•  •• 

■•• 

ManganoQs  Oxide, 

103 

1*024 

0-800 

1-97 

•  •• 

••• 

Phosphoric  Acid, 

14-55 

18-030 

9-180 

25-41 

•  •■ 

•  •  • 

Sulphuric  Acid, . 

trace. 

6-040 

6-322 

trace. 

4*88 

5-66 

Chlorine,   . 

0-81 

3-513 

2-620 

trace. 

... 

«  *  • 

Silica  and  Sand, 

4-35 

0-600 

1-300 

7-57 

1-70 

7*60 

Charcoal,   . 

••  • 

2-900 

1-830 

•  •  • 

■  •  ■ 

••• 

Carbonic  Add,  . 

24-30 

13*590 

12-600 

25-28 

11*60 

6-43 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Percentage    of  ) 
total  Ash  sol-  > 

••• 

••• 

••• 

■  •  • 

57*00 

52-85 

able  in  water,  ] 

The  asb,  on  being  cooled  and  weighed,  is  next  boiled  up  with 
a  little  water,  the  soluble  portion  filtered  from  the  insoluble,  and 
washed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, very  gently  ignited,  and  returned  in  percentage  as  soluble 
ash.  The  insoluble  portion  is  next  treated  with  acid,  and  the 
remaining  sand  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  alkaHnitj  of 
the  soluble  portion  should  also  be  taken,  and  may  be  returned 
as  potash.  This  simple  examination  of  the  ash,  consuming  very 
little  time,  gives  tolerably  well  all  the  information  afforded  by 
a  complete  and  exhaustive  analysis.  The  table  (XXIV.)  shows 
a  few  percentages  of  ash,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  per- 
centages of  the  ashes  of  beech,  bramble,  and  others. 

All  the  analyses  hitherto  published  show  that  the  percentage 
of  ash  in  genuine  tea  never  reaches  8  per  cent.  An  ash  beyond 
8  per  cent.,  calculated  on  the  dried  tea,  is  certainly  adulterated. 
In  the  same  manner,  all  genuine  tea  possesses  a  soluble  aah  not 
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TABLE  ZXIV. 


Total  AbIl 
Percent 

1 

1 

Aathorlty. 

Ayerage  of  17  ordinary 

\ 

Teas   from    original 

1 

chest,  confdffting  of  2 
Indian,  12  Congoas, 

\    6-76 

3-07 

2-25 

0-43 

1-38 

G.  W.  Wigner. 

2  Gunpowders,  and  1 

Hyson,     . 

; 

Maximum, 

.      6-03 

3-35 

2-87 

0-76 

1-88 

A  A 

Minimum, 

.      5*53 

2-76 

1-99 

015 

117 

WW 

Average  of  25  special 
Teas, 

1     5-95 

3-33 

2-09 

0-53 

1-38 

19 
99 

Maximum, 

.      702 

3-88 

2-68 

1-67 

1*96 

■  * 

Minimum, 

.      517 

264 

1-33 

0-04 

1*08 

99 

Genuine  Indian  Tea»   , 
Common  Tea, 

6-61 
.      5-92 

2-90 
355 

■  •  • 
fl  •  « 

•  «  • 

•  •• 

A.WynterBlyth. 
Wanklyn. 

Paraguay  Tea,    . 

.      6-28 

4-22 

•  •• 

■  •• 

Average  of  7  Teas, 

.      6-75 

••• 

«•  • 

#•• 

A.  S.  WUson. 

»»         ^    If 

.      5-66 

300 

•  •• 

•  •• 

A.  H.  Allen, 

Homiman's  p.  black, 

5-30 

3-50 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  % 

,   »» .  , ,       greei^i 

5*60 

3-80 

•  •• 

77 

Ambrosial  black. 

560 

3*40 

99 

Genuine  blk.,  2s.6d.  lb. , 

,      5-60 

3-09 

•  •m 

•  •  # 
See 

99 

»»              » 

5-70 

3-28 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

7  7 

»»              »> 

6-02 

3-26 

•  •  ■ 

•  ■• 

7  V 
a  % 

»>              >» 

6*34 

320 

•  •e 

•  •• 

9f 

>»              f» 

610 

3-96 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

97 

>»              »> 

5-75 

306 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

99 

,.           38.  lb., 

5-50 

3-55 

#  e  • 

99 

Brokenleat  with  stalks 

,      6-40 

2-80 

ee« 

e  •« 

99 

Caper  (4-8  silica). 

.    11-40 

1-50 

•  •• 

e  ■  9 

>> 

Mixed  dnr  exhausted 
leaves  nt>m  various 

) 

99 

>     4-30 

0-52 

e  •  • 

Teas, 

) 

■  e  e 

99 

Coffee  leaves, 

.    10-32 

3-77 

•  •  • 

Beech, 
Bramble,     . 

4-62 
.      4-53 

200 
1-84 

•  •  • 

•  •  e 

•  •• 

Wanklyn. 

Baspberry, 

.      7-84 

1-72 

•  •  • 

»> 

Hawthoni, 

.      8-05 

3-78 

•  •• 

>> 

WiUow,       . 

9-34 

4-16 

e  ■  e 

ff 

Plum, 

9-90 

5-66 

#  e  e 

e  e  e 

i» 

Klder, 

,    10-67 

319 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

)» 

Gooeeberry, 

13-50 

7-83 

•  •• 

■  •  e 
•  •• 

>f 

less  ^an  3  per  cent.     For  examples  of  obviously  impure  ashea. 
Mr.  Wigner's  paper  may  be  quoted  from  again : 
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Total  Ash. 

Ash 

Soluble  In 

Soluble  In 
Acid. 

SOica. 

Alkali 
calculated 

Eztiaet 

Water. 

as  Potash. 

Oanpowder,     . 

19-73 

1-00 

6-15 

12-58 

0-14 

37-78 

Caper,      . 

14-44 

1-95 

2-47 

10*02 

1-03 

35-45 

»          *        ■ 

15-20 

169 

5-35 

8-16 

0-61 

31-60 

9t                    *               * 

15  08 

1-96 

6-65 

7-47 

0-73 

35-60 

»»                    •               • 

12-74 

2-68 

5-44 

6-62 

104 

■  •■ 

»»                    • 

14-60 

2-67 

5-67 

6-06 

1-04 

•  •■ 

All  these  teas,  although  imported  in  this  state,  are  evidentlj 
mixed  with  sand  to  a  oonsiderablo  extent. 

§  206.  Determination  of  Gum. — If  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  gum  in  tea,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  aqueous  decoction 
.should  be  evaporated  nearly  to  an  extract,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  methylated  spirit,  filtered,  and  washed  with  the 
spirit.  The  gum  is  dissolved  off  the  filter  by  the  aid  of  hot 
water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  weighed  ;  it 
is  then  ignited  to  an  ash,  and  the  mineral  deducted  from  the 
"total  weight.* 

§  207.  GenercU  Review  of  the  AdvUeraUons  of  Tea. — The  most 
frequent  are,  certainly,  the  addition  of  sand,  generally  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron,  the  addition  of  foreign  and  exhausted 
leaves,  and  the  addition  of  astringent  principles,  such  as  catechu, 
.&c.  All  these  adulterations  must  take  place  abroad,  there  being 
no  evidence  that  a  single  hundredweight  of  tea  has  been  tampered 
with  in  England, — ^the  blame  may  lie  with  the  home-traders,  but 
proof  is  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  cargoes  of  tea  recovered  from  sunk  vessels,  or  teas  damaged 
in  some  other  way,  are  sold  and  blended  by  wholesale  manufiic- 
turers  with  those  that  are  genuine.    Such  samples  contain  usually 

*  H.  Hager  is  {Pharm.  Central,  Hcdle^  1879,  258)  the  author  of  a  general 
-proceaa  of  analysis,  which  possesses  some  good  points  :  10  gmu.  of  tea  are 
infused  in  100  cc.  of  warm  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  days ;  the 
solution  is  poured  off,  and  another  100  oc.  of  water  added  to  the  partully- 
cxhausted  leaves,  which  are  then  unrolled  and  botanically  examined. 
60  cc.  of  the  solution  are  evaporated  to  dryness ;  10  cc.  of  the  solution 
should  give  no  turbidity  in  the  cold  when  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  is 
added.  For  the  estimation  of  theine,  10  grms.  of  tea,  3  grms.  of  sodic  car- 
bonate, and  3  grms.  of  litharge  are  made  into  a  paste  with  10  srms.  of  water 
dried  up  and  extracted  with  chloroform.  For  the  specisl  detectloo  of 
catechu,  -1  grm.  of  tea  is  extracted  by  100  cc.  of  boiling  water.  This  solu- 
tion is  boiled  with  excess  of  lead  oxide,  and  the  filtrate  (which  must  be 
dear)  mixed  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Pure  tea  gives  only  a  sligiit 
grey-black  deposit  of  metallic  silver,  but  tea  adulterated  with  catechu  a 
strong  yellow  floooulent  precipitate. 
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an  excess  of  salt,  and  show  more  or  less  evidence  of  the  tddition. 
of  exhausted  leaves. 

The  facing  of  tea  is  rapidly  decreasing.  There  has  been  much 
dispute  as  to  whether  this  is  to  be  considered  an  adulteration  or 
not ;  a  thin  film  of  graphite,  or  any  other  harmless  substance, 
in  such  quantity  as  to  add  no  appreciable  weight,  can  hardly  be 
called  adulteration.  Each  case,  however,  must  be  judged  of  by 
its  merits.  A  small  addition  of  such  a  substance  as  catechu,  to  im* 
part  astringency,  is  probably  frequent,  and  difficult  of  detection. 
Any  amount  present,  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent,  or  over,  is 
shown  by  precipitating  an  infusion  of  the  tea  with  a  slight  excess 
of  neutral  lead  acetate,  filtering,  and  adding  a  little  dilute  ferric 
chloride  solution.  If  catechu  be  present  there  is  a  bright-green 
colour,  and  ultimately  a  precipitate  of  a  greyish-green  colouFr 
[See  also  Hager's  method,  footnote,  p.  422.]  The  same  infusion, 
filtered  from  the  lead  precipitate  gives  a  copious  precipitate  with 
argentic  nitrate.  Mr.  Allen  has  pointed  out  the  advantage  of 
his  lead  process  in  cases  of  adulteration  with  catechu,  and  it  is 
self-evident ;  for  catechuic  acids  possess  a  precipitating  power  so 
widely  different  from  that  of  tannin,  that,  if  reckoned  as  tannin, 
there  are  always  anomalous  results,  indicating  a  much  higher 
astringency  than  could  possibly  exist, — e,g.,  a  sample  of  brown 
catechu  examined  in  this  way,  and  reckoned  as  tannin,  gives  the 
paradoxical  number  of  11  per  cent 

Soluble  iron  salts,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  other  substances, 
are  stated  to  be  occasionally  added,  but  no  conviction  relative  to 
these  appears  to  be  on  record.  The  soluble  iron  salts  may,  of 
course,  be  dissolved  from  the  tea  leaves  by  a  little  cold  dilute 
acetic  acid,  and  the  liquid  tested  in  the  usual  way;  there  is  then 
no  confusion  between  the  iron  naturally  present  and  that  added. 

§  208.  Bohemian  Tea.* — It  would  seem  that  for  some  time 
there  has  been  cultivated  in  Bohemia  the  Lithospermum  officinale, 
the  common  "  Gromwell"  of  our  country,  and  the  leaves  have 
been  dried  and  sold  as  Thea  Gkineneisy  under  the  name  of ''  Bohe- 
mian Tea.'*  They  have  also  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
adulterating  Chinese  tea.  The  ^*  Gromwell "  is  a  plant  belongix^ 
to  the  borage  order,  growing  in  dry  and  stony  places,  from  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  flower  is  greenish-yellow,  the  stem, 
erect  and  branching,  and  the  leaves  are  lanceolate,  hairy  beneath, 
with  bulbous  adpressed  bristles  above.  They  are  totally  unlike 
tea  leaves,  and  the  hairiness  itself  would  be  diagnostic  of  a  leaf 
other  than  that  of  tea.  The  chemical  composition  is  also  entirely 
different.  The  mineral  constituents  are  excessive,  and  there  is 
neither  any  alkaloid  nor  any  essential  oil. 

The  average  composition  of  **  Bohemian  Tea  "  is  as  follows  >— ' 

*  A.  Belohonben:  Chem,  Centralbl.,  1880,  p.  152. 
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CellnloM, 6-9637 

TaDDin, 8*2547 

Fat, 9-2910 

Other  nitrogen-free  organic  subsianoes,     .        •        .  26*4941 

Albuminous  matters, 24*5406 

Ash, 20-5960 

Water, 4*8599 
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§  209.  <<  The  Mat^  or  Paragoay  Tea  Tree  {Ilex  matS  para- 
guayenna)^  is  a  small  tree,  belonging  not  to  the  family  of  the 
IlicuBy  as  stated  by  some,  but  to  the  CelaatrinecB ;  it  reaches  in 
height  ordinarily  4  or  5  metres,  sometimes  7.  Its  trunk  is  aboat 
20  cm.  in  circumference,  and  is  covered  by  a  whitish  bark.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  cuneiform,  obtuse,  and  finely  dentate.  It 
has  ancillary,  multipartite  peduncles,  calyx  tetrasepalous,  the 
corolla  with  four  petals  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  style  none, 
stigma  4-fid,  fruit  a  four-celled  berry.  The  plant  grows  very 
abundantly  in  Paraguay,  North  Corrientes,  Chaco,  and  South 
Brazil,  where  it  forms  woods  called  *  Yerboles.' " 

In  the  Spanish  Eepublic  three  different  sorts  of  mat6  are 
sold  : — 1.  Ca^-cuy  or  ca^-cuip,  which  consists  of  the  new  leaves 
and  scarcely  developed  shoots.  2.  Ca4-mirim,  the  leaves  separ- 
ated from  the  twigs  and  stalks  (the  midrib  of  the  leaf  is  also 
removed).  3.  Ca^-guacu  or  Jerva  de  Palos,  large  old  leaves 
with  twigs  and  fragments  of  wood. 

The  microscopical  structure  of  the  leaves  is  fairly  character- 
istic, the  upper  sur&ce  of  a  mat^  leaf  is  seen  to  be  built  up  of 
thin-walled  wavy  cells,  '05  mm.  (*002  inch)  in  diameter,  the 
cuticle  is  thick  and  wrinkled,  the  under  surface  has  similar  cells, 
but  the  contour  is  still  more  wavy,  while  it  is  only  the  cuticle 
over  individual  cells  which  shows  fine  wrinkles.  The  number 
of  stomata  is  extremely  great,  being  about  12  to  the  square 
millimetre,  the  stomata  are  nearly  circular,  and  but  '03  mm. 
('001  inch)  in  diameter.  Here  and  there  may  be  found  glands 
with  reddish  contents.  The  leaf  on  section  may  present,  a  little 
below  the  upper  epidermis,  cells  filled  with  oxalate  of  lime 
crystals,  but  has  no  other  special  peculiarity. 

Mat^  is  prepared  in  Paraguay  thus : — The  entire  trees  are  cut 
down,  and  the  small  branches  and  shoots  are  taken  with  the 
leaves,  and  placed  in  the  tatacila,  a  plot  of  earth  about  6  feet 
square,  surrounded  by  a  fire,  where  the  plant  undergoes  its  first 
roasting.  From  thence  it  is  taken  to  the  barbacua,  or  grating 
supported  by  a  strong  arch,  underneath  which  burns  a  large  fire. 
Here  it  is  submitted  to  a  particular  torrefaction,  determined  by 
experience,  which  develops  the  aromatic  principle.  Then  it  is 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  mortars  formed  of  pits  dug  in  the 
earth,  and  well  rammed.  It  is  next  put  into  fresh  bullock  skins, 
well  pressed,  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  packages 
(tercoia)  thus  obtained  weigh  from  90  to  100  kilograms,  and  have 
an  average  commercial  value  of  1  to  2  dollars  the  kilogram. 
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SenSr  Arat4  gives  an  analysis  of  mat6 — 


In  100 

Orgailic  combustible  sabstauoeB,      .        .        •        •        91  "685 
Ash, 8-316 

The  ash  contains — 

Lime(CaO), 12-344 

Magnesia, 11-395 

Soda, 7-281 

Potash, 2*984 

Manganese  dioxide, 2*500 

Fernc  oxide, 3-410 

Sulphnric  acid 0*926 

Hydrochloric  acid, 0*716 

Phosphoric  acid, 6*540 

Carbonic  acid, 8*150 

Sand,  silica,  carbon,  and  loss, .....  44-754 

The  enormous  relative  quantity  of  sand  is  a  result  of  the 
mode  of  preparation  in  excavations  made  in  the  soiL  The  plant 
contains — 

Principles  soluble  in  ether 9*920 

„             „           alcohol, 8-432 

„             „           water, 26*208 

„             „           water  acidulated  with  HQ,     .  7*260 

„             ,,          in  solution  of  caustic  soda,      .  16*880 

Cellulose, 13-280 

Water, 9000 

Sand, 9*120 

100*00 

T.  Peckolt  (Pluzrm,  Joum.  Trans.  [3],  14,  121-124)  has 
analysed  the  fresh  leaves  of  Ilex  paragua/yensia  from  the  Orga 
mountains  in  Neufreeburg  with  the  following  results  : — 

Per  1,000 
(LeavM  Blmply  air  drWD. 

Stearoptene,    ........  *021 

Volatile  oil  extracted  by  ether,        ....  -099 

Fat  and  wax, 19*800 

Green  colouring-matter,  ...••.  10-900 

Chlorophyll  and  soft  resin •  20*966 

Brown  acid  resin, 48*500 

Caffeine, 6*398 

Bitter  extractive  matter,          .        .        .        «        .  2-033 

Sugar,      .        .                 ...        .        .        •  39-266 

Extractive  matter  and  organic  acids,        .        .        •  8*815 

Mat6,  tannic  acid  (pure), 27*472 

Mat^,  viridic  acid  (crystalline),       ....  *024 

Albumin,  dextrin,  salts, 47*660 

Cellulose, 166-600 

Moisture, 601*3 
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He  has  also  analysed  Parana  leaves  and  mate  as  follows  : — 


Volatile  oil  extracted  by  ether, 
Caffeine,       .... 
Chlorophyll  and  soft  resin,  . 
Brown  acid  resin, 
Mat4,  tannic  acid  (pure), 
Mat4,  viridic  acid  (crystalline), 
Extractive  matter, 
Albamin,  salts,  dextrin,       . 
Cellulose  and  moisture, 


Air-dried  leaTas 

from  which  mat^  In  eommerctal 

is  prepared.  xnattf. 

Per  1,000.  Per  1,000. 

•179  -026 

16-750  6-550 

51-200  16-765 

$4*600  25*600 

44*976  16-755 

•025  -024 

65  130  16-610 

36-102  18-159 

-643  908-379 


Theine  averages  1-3  per  cent.  The  tannin  of  mat^  is  peculiar; 
it  does  not  tan  hides,  and  requires  a  special  method  for  its  esti- 
mation; it  amounts  to  about  16  per  cent.  Mat^  also  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  a  peculiar  fatty  matter.  Mat6  does  not  exalt 
the  peripheric  nerves  like  tea,  nor  the  cerebric  like  coffee,  but 
appears  to  have,  in  some  degree,  a  narcotic  action.  The  usual 
way  of  taking  it  is  by  sucking  it  up  through  a  reed  called  a 
*'  bombUla." 

MM.  d'Arsenval  and  Gouty  have  recently  inquired  into  the 
action  of  mat^,  administering  it  to  dogs  by  injection  into  the 
stomach.  They  found  it  diminish  the  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen 
of  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  to  a  considerable  extent,  some- 
times to  a  third  or  even  half  the  normal  quantity.  This  action, 
which  is  less  intense  during  digestion,  and  has  no  necessary 
relation  to  phenomena  of  excitation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve^ 
system,  is  somewhat  obscure  as  to  its  ''mechanism;"  but  its 
existence  proves  directly  the  importance  and  nutritive  value  of 
the  aliment  in  question. 

A  species  of  Ilex — ^viz.,  Hex  caasiva^  employed  as  a  tea  in 
Virginia,  has  been  analysed  by  M.  Byland  and  T.  Brown,  who 
found 

VolatUeoil, 0*011 

Wax  and  £atty  matter, 0'466 

Resin, 3*404 

Chlorophyll, 2-491 

Theine, 0122 

Tannin, 2*409 

Colouring-matter  soluble  in  alcohol,         .        .        .  4*844 

Extractive  matter  soluble  in  alcohol,       .        .        .  10*149 

Extractive  matter  insoluble  in  alcohol,    .        .        .  4*844 

Amidon  and  pectine, 16*277 

Fibre, 33827 

Ash, 3995 
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COFFEE. 

§  210.  The  coffee  beny  is  the  seed  dried,  and  deprived  of  its 

fleshy  coverings,  of  the  Gaffta  arabiiM,  Nat  Ord  CinehowietiK, 

Before  use  the  berries  are  roasted  to 

a  chocolate  brown,  and  then  ground 

in  a  tnitl. 

Mierogeopieal  Struttwre. — The  main 
portion  of  the  coffee  berry  is  composed 
of  strong  angular,  thick-walled  cells, 
the  walls  of  wliicb,  cut  in  radial  seo- 
tioDB,  are  seen  to  possess  a  peculiar 
IcDotty  appearance  (iig.  52),  but  a  tan- 
gential section  ahowa  merely  a  network 
of  thickened  cella  (fig.  54),  and  the 
knotty  appearance  is  then  not  to  b« 
seen.  The  thickened  cell- walls  are 
mainly  compoaed  of  cellulose,  and  are 
nearly  entirely  dissolved  by  ammoniacal 
Fig.  52.  -Endosperm  of  the  solutions  of  copper  oxide,  and  strike  a 
coffee  berry,  x  160.  blue  colour  when  treated  with  the  chloT- 

iodide  of  zinc,  or  with  sulphuric  arid 
and  iodine.  The  cells  all  contain  dark-colourod  contents,  and 
sometimes  crystals 
of  theine.  When 
roasted,  these  char- 
acteristics are  never 
entirely  obliterated, 
but  the  cell-walb 
are  often  coloured, 
and  the  whole  stmo- 
ture  more  difficult 
to  define.  A  thin 
tough  Japanese- 
paper-like  mem- 
brane (fig.  53)  may 
be  detached  irom 
the  berry ;  most  of 
this  in  grinding  is 
separated  from  its 
connections,  but  it 
may  always  be 
found ;    it  is  oom- 

Fic.  53.— MembraJie  from  tbecofieo  berry,  ahuwins  ?p!L!„ji„  i,  _j 
the  peculiar  pitted  snd  thickened  ie%xj^  °[  spindle-shaped 
(after  MoellsrI.  nbres  attached  to  a 
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thin  tnembnuie,  the  fibres  in  the  undevelopod  seed  form  a  oon- 
tinuous  flheet,  but  in  older  berries  thej'  are  separated. 

Beaides  these    elements 
there  is  a   small    embryo  b 

composed  of  the  nsual  re-  " 

gular,  oval,  tender-walled 
embryonic  cells.  These  are 
BO  different  from  the  usual 
coffee  tissues,  that  they 
might  be  mistaken  for 
foreign  substances,  but  of 
course  the  quantity  in 
ground  coffee  of  erabryonio 
tissue  is  very  small  indeed, 
and  is  detected  but  rarely.  Fig.  E4  —Coffee  tuaue,  x  170. 

The  microscopical  struc- 
ture described  above,  separates  and  distinguishes  coffee  at 
once  from  all  other  known  berries  or  seeds,  while  the  tissues 
of  roots,  such  as  chicory  (consisting  of  loose,  thin-walled,  vege- 
table cells,  with  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of  large  spiral 
vessels),  are  entirely  different,  and  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be 
built  on  a  different  plan. 

To  investigate  the  ground  coffee  microscopically,  it  is  best 
to  examine  with  a  low  power  a  little  in  a  watch-glass,  and 
then  to  remove  those  portions  which  are  most  transparent;  if 
necessary,  still  further  clearing  them  up  by  soaking  in  a 
strong  solution  of  potash,  and  teasing  them  out  by  the  aid  of 
a  needle.  It  is  also  quite  practicable  to  cut  sections  of  fragments 
of  coffee  held  firmly  between  two  pieces  of  cork,  or  imbedded  in 
sealing- wax. 

§  211.  Chemical  Changes  during  Hoastitig. — The  effect  of  roast- 
ing is  to  diive  off  a  lar^  quantity  of  water,  to  volatilise  a  small 
quantity  of  theine,  to  change  a  portion  of  the  sugar  into  caramel, 
to  rupture  the  cell-layers  containing  fat  and  albumen,  and  to 
swell  the  berry  by  the  extrication  of  gases,  consisting  mainly  of 
carbon  dioxide.  There  is  also  developed  a  fragrant  aromatic 
Bobstaoce,  a  single  drop  of  which  is  sufficient  to  scent  a  large 
room  with  the  peculiar  coffee  odour;  the  best  temperature  for 
the  production  of  this  aroma  is  210°.  That  during  roasting 
there  is  an  actual  loss  of  theine,  is  easily  proved  by  holding  a 
glass  plate  over  the  heated  berries ;  in  a  very  little  time  crystals 
of  the  alkaloid  condense.  Tenneck  found  in  unroasted  coffee  '75 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  same  roasted,  '42  per  cent,  theine.  It  would 
appear  that  roasted  coffee  gives  up  more  to  water  than  does 
xaw  coffee;   for  Cadet  found  that  beans  roasted  to  a  light 
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brown  yielded  to  water  12*3  per  oent ;  to  a  nnt-brown,  15*5 
per  cent. ;  and  to  a  dark-brown,  21  '7  per  cent.  Yogel  also 
gives  the  soluble  matters  in  raw  coffee  as  28  per  cent ;  and  in 
roasted,  39  per  cent.  The  amount  of  sugar  changed  is  always 
considerable ;  thus  Graham  and  Stonhouse  found  the  following 
differences  in  the  percentage  of  sugar  between  the  raw  and 
roasted  coffees  :— 


Bighest  amount, 
Lowest  amount,  . 


Saw. 

Percent. 

Boasted. 
Percent 

7-78 
5-70 

114 

•  •• 

Average  oftwelve  specimens  grown  in)         q.q..  q^ 

different  places,     .        .        .J 

Konig  has  studied  the  changes  taking  place  in  roasting,  and  his  views 
and  experiments  are  as  follows :  * — 300  grms.  of  coffee-berries  containing 
11*29  per  cent,  water  gave,  on  roasting  to  a  light  brown  colour,  246*7  grms. 
of  roasted  coffee,  containing  3'19  per  cent,  water.     We  have,  therefore — 

1.  Taken  300  grms.  coffee-berries,     =266*15  grms.  dry  substance. 

2.  Obtained  246  grms.  roasted  coffee,  =2.38*83        „  „ 
Then  loss,  53*3  grms.,  .        .        .=  27*32        „                „ 

Or  in  per  cent.,  17*77,  .        .    .     .     =     9*11  percent,  organic  substance. 

Hence,  in  roasting,  8*66  per  cent,  of  water,  and  9*11  per  oent.  of  organic 
substances  have  been  lost.  This  is  divided  among  the  constituents  of 
coffee  as  follows.     (See  Table  XXV.) 

The  products  obtained  in  roasting  coffee,  according  to  Bemheimer,  are 
palmitic  acid,  caffeine,  caffeol  (an  oil,  boiling-point  19^  to  197*"),  acetic  add, 
carbonic  acid,  hydrochinon,  metbylamine,  pyrol,  and  acetone. 

§  212.  ConatitvsrUs  of  Coffee. — The  main  properties  of  coffee 
are  apparently  due  to  four  distinctive  substances  : — (1.)  An 
essential  oil,  not  yet  completely  studied;  (2.)  caffeo- tannic  acid  J 
(3.)  theine  or  caffeine  ;t  (4.)  an  alkaloid  "coffearine";  (5.)  a 
concrete  oil  or  fatty  substance. 

Caffeo-taivnic  acidf  Cj^HgO-^,  was  first  observed  by  Pfaff^,  in  the 
seeds  and  leaves  of  the  conee  plant;  it  also  occurs  in  the  root  of 
the  Chiococca  racemosaf  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  Hexparaguat/ensis, 
S.  Hil.  It  may  be  separated  from  coffee  by  fractional  precipita- 
tion of  the  infusion  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate,  at 
first  falling,  consists  of  citrate  with  caffeo-tannate  of  lead ;  but 
later  on,  the  latter  occurs  alone,  and  can  be  washed  with  water 
and  decomposed  by  SHg  in  the  usual  way.  Gaffeo-tannic  acid 
thus  obtained  is  a  brittle,  yellowish  mass,  easily  powdered,  and  of 
f treble  acid  reaction.  It  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  plant  in  com- 
bination with  potash  and  theine.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  ether, 
but  dissolves  easily  in  water  or  in  alcohol     The  solution  gives  a 

*  Nahrungs-und  Genussmittel,  Bd.  ii,  479* 
t  Theine  is  described  at  p.  397. 
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dark-green  colour  with  chloride  of  iron,  or  if  dissolved  in  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia,  the  alkaline  earths,  or  the  alkalies,  a  red- 
dish-yellow or  yellow  colour.  Decomposed  with  3  parts  of 
KOH,  the  end  product  is  protocatechuic  acid.  Caffeic  acid  can 
be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  by  boiling  with  5  parts  of  potash 
lye  and  neutralising  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  colours  chloride  of 
iron  grass-green,  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid,  and 
is  decomposed  by  polash  into  protocatechuic  and  acetic  acids. 

Cafftarinty  Cj^Hj^N^O^,  is  an  alkaloid  recently  discovered  in 
coffee  by  Pietro  I^aladino;*  it  possesses  narcotic  properties, 
but  is  only  in  small  quantity.  This  alkaloid  requires  farther 
investigation. 

Coffet  FaJb. — The  coffee  fat  can  be  obtained  from  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  coffee ;  part  separates  on  cooling  the  fluid  to  0%  the 
rest  on  dilution  with  water.  It  is  white,  without  odour,  of  a 
buttery  consistence,  melting  at  37^*5,  and  becomes  rancid  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  According  to  Kochleder  {Wien  Akad,  Ber,, 
xxiv.  40),  it  contains  the  glyceride  of  palmitic  acid  and  of  an 
acid  of  the  composition  ^^^2^2- 

C.  O.  Cechf  exhausted  50  lbs.  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
obtained  1,200  grms.  of  a  thick  green  fluid  oil,  and  after  a  time 
fine  crystals  of  theine  separated.  After  six  months  the  oil, 
although  in  closed  flasks,  began  to  be  turbid,  and  gradually  little 
groups  of  crystals  separated  and  sank  to  the  bottom.  After  the 
lapse  of  three  years,  the  flask  was  found  to  be  about  two-thirds 
filled  with  crystals  of  the  more  solid  fats,  but  the  upper  layer 
was  beautifully  green. 

There  are  also  citrates,  and  probably  other  organic  adds  and 
nitrates  in  coffee.  J.  Buig  found  in  raw  dry  coffee  *054  per 
cent,  of  nitrate  of  potash,  in  roast  041  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  general  composition  of  various 
commercial  varieties  of  coffee  : — 


1 

Tannic 
and 

1 

Fhoa- 

b 

£ 

Fat 

Oaffeo- 

3 

Ash. 

Potash. 

phorie 

s^ 

^ 

tannio 
Aold& 

22-7 

i 

Aeid. 

Finest  Jamaica  Plan-) 
tation, . 

25-3 

1-43 

14-76 

33-8 

3-8 

1-87 

0-31 

Finest  Green  Mocha, 

22-6 

0*64 

21-79 

23-1 

29-9 

4-1 

2-13 

0-42 

Ceylon  Plantation,  . 

23-8 

1-53 

14-87 

20-9 

36  0 

4-0 

••  • 

0-27 

Washed  Rio,   . 

27-4 

114 

16-96 

20-9 

32-6 

4-5 

••• 

0-51 

Costa  Rica, 

20-6 

118 

21  12 

211 

33  « 

4-9 

•.• 

0-46 

Malabar, 

26-8 

0-88 

18-80 

20-7 

31-9 

4-3 

••• 

0*60 

East  Indian,    . 

24*4 

101 

1700 

19-5 

364 

... 

... 

••• 

*  OazeUa  Chimica  Italian.,  xxv.  1896;  abstract  in  Analyst,  June,  1895. 
+  Joum,  fur  prak.  Chemie,  xxii.  398. 


Uinlmnm 

Mean 

perceot. 

percent 

0-64 

116 

3-83 

4-41 

0-28 

0*42 
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Some  analyses  by  Dragendorff  of  Mocha,  Preanger,  Ceylon, 
Malabar,  Mysore,  Java,  and  other  coffees  (twenty-five  in  all) 
give  the  following  results. 

per  cent 
Caffeine,       .        •        .        .      2*21 

Ash, 4'87 

Phosphoric  Acid,         •        .      0*72 

-  The  carbo-hydrates  of  coffee  have  been  partially  investigated 
in  the  chemical  laboratories  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Cane  sugar  is  the  chief  soluble  hydrocarbon.  By 
hydrolysis  the  insoluble  hydrocarbons  yield  galactose;  and  by 
distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  abundance  of  furfuraldehyde 
was  obtained,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  pentose-yielding  sub- 
stance. By  treating  the  substances  insoluble  in  water  with 
5  per  cent.  NaOH  solution,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol,  a 
gummy  substance  was  obtained.  The  gum  yielded,  by  suitable 
treatment,  galactose  and  furfuraldehyde. 

§  213.  Analysis  of  Coffee — Specific  gravity, — ^The  chemists  of 
the  Municipal  Laboratory,  Paris,  lay  stress  upon  a  determina- 
tion of  the  density  of  the  powdered  coffee,  considering  that  it  is 
of  special  value  in  showing  artificial  moistening  of  the  berries. 
The  density  ia  determined  in  Regnault'e  volumemometer  modified 
by  M.  Dupr6.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder,  Y 
{^g.  55),  closed  by  means  of  discs  of  ground  glass  made  tight  by 
screws,  E  and  E;  this  cylinder  communicates  by  means  of  a 
narrow  tube  with  a  glass  syphon  having  a  bulb  of  known  capa- 
city, XT;  the  long  Hmb  of  the  syphon,  T,  is  open  to  the  air, 
graduated ;  at  the  bend  of  the  syphon  a  third  tube  is  let  in, 
communicating  with  a  mercury  reservoir,  B,  and  havin^;  an  air 
trap,  r ;  the  whole  is  fixed  on  a  wooden  stand  (see  fig.  55) ;  the 
tube  has  a  mark  below  the  bulb,  U,  and  also  a  mark  just  where 
it  joins  the  narrow  tube  leading  to  the  cylinder.  50  or  100  grms. 
of  the  coffee  are  introduced  into  Y.  The  cylinder,  by  means  of 
the  screws  and  a  little  vaseline,  is  made  air  tight.  The  stop- 
cock, B>  is  opened  so  as  to  put  Y  in  communication  with  the 
atmosphere.  The  reservoir  is  raised  so  as  to  bring  the  mercury 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  mark,  and  the  barometric  pressure 
noted  (H)  on  the  graduated  limb.  The  stop-cock,  K,  is  then 
closed,  and  the  reservoir  raised  until  the  mercury  coincides  with 
the  higher  division,  and  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  long 
tube  again  noted  (h).  The  volumes  of  Y  and  TJ  are  first  and 
once  for  all  determined ;  if  d  denotes  the  density  of  the  coffee, 
V  the  volume  of  XJ,  Y  the  volume  of  Y,  and  u;  be  the  weight  of 
the  coffee^  then  the  density  is  found  by  the  formula — 

V- J^ 
d  =  -___. 
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Fig.  fiS.— lUigiUkiilt't  volnmemometer  (Dnprt'B  form). 
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The  experiments  of  these  chemists  have  given  as  a  minimum 
for  green  coffee  a  density  of  1*041,  a  maximum  of  1*368;  for 
roasted  coffee,  a  minimum  of  0*500,  and  a  maximum  of  0*635  ; 
a  very  high  roasting  will,  however,  give  less  than  0*500.  The 
density  taken  in  this  way  is  also  stated  to  indicate  fiBictitious 
coffees. 

The  hygroscopic  moisture,  theine,  gum,  astringent  principles, 
and  ash  are  all  determined  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  tea. 
According  to  the  chemists  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Lahoratory  the 
hygroscopic  moisture  in  green  coffee  should  not  exceed  12  per 
cent.,  in  roasted  3  per  cent. 

The  coffee  fat  may  be  conveniently  estimated  by  putting  a 
known  quantity  in  the  fat-extraction  apparatus  figured  at  page 
67  ;  the  best  solvent  to  use  will  be  petroleum  ether,  since  it  has 
less  solvent  action  on  the  theine  thau  ether.  When  the  process 
is  finished,  the  petroleum  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  tared 
dish.     As  thus  obtained,  the  fat  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  pure. 


ADULTERATIONS  OF  COFFEE  AND  THEIR  DETECTION. 

§214.  The  sophistications  of  coffee  are  numerous;  chicory, 
roasted  cereals  of  all  kinds,  wheat,  rye,  buck- wheat,  potato  flour, 
mangel-wurzel,  acorns,  lupine  seeds,  ground  date-stones,  caramel, 
and  various  leathery  seeds  have  all  been  detected.  Coffee 
damaged  by  sea-water  is  also  commonly  washed,  first  with 
water,  then  with  lime  water,  dried  and  roasted,  or  sometimes 
coloured  with  an  azo  dye  to  give  it  a  bright  appearance. 

Imitation  coffees  or  coffee  substitutes  are  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  in  America,  Hamburg,  and  also  in  this  country. 
Wiley  has  given  a  useful  list  of  imitation  coffees  which  have 
been  examined  in  the  laboratory  of  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  the  list  comprises  the  following  mixtures  which 
were  pressed  and  moulded  into  berries  or  pellets  -^ — 

Coffee,  bran,  molasses. 

Wheat  flour,  coffee  and  chicory. 

Wheat  flour,  bran  and  rye. 

Chicory,  peas  (or  beans),  barley. 

Wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat. 

Wheat  flour  and  sawdust. 

Hulls  of  leguminouB  seeds  formed  into  gnumles  with  noUssM  ftod 

roasted. 
Pea  hulls  and  fanoL 


*  U.  S.  Dep.  of  Agricoltiire,  Div.  of  Cbem.,  BuVL.^  No.  13« 
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It  maj  be  stated  generally  that  sncli 
detected  by  a  microscopical  ezamination,  but  that  tfaej  usnallj 
also  present  marked  chemical  differences,  being  for  the  most  part, 
deficient  in  caffeine,  high  in  sugar,  low  in  h^t  and  having  high 
aqueous  extracts.  The  general  percentage  composition  of  yarioos 
imitation  berries,  as  given  by  yarious  chemists^  is  summarised 
in  the  following  table : — 

TABLE  XXVL— IiOTATioK  ComB  Bbahs. 


C  Komnth. 

W.Kiach. 

ELFrlcke. 

KPorteleL 

fiuley. 

ColfeeL 

Water,     . 

514 

• 

1-46 

3-45 

6*41 

Albnminoida,   . 

10-75 

17-90 

13-93 

9-38 

10-56 

Fat,.        .        . 

219 

203 

3-80 

3-25 

1-04 

CeUnloM, 

z-w 

10-83 

15-83 

4-25 

10-56 

Sugar,      . 

f                       •  ■  • 

1-99 

0-71 

618 

•  •• 

Extractive  matter,  . 

76-66 

64*04 

63-30 

70-13 

68-36 

Aqueous  extract, 

29-88 

24-85 

21-53 

31-20 

34-37 

Caffeine,  • 

t                                •  a  ■ 

0-94 

0-07 

•  •  « 

*•  • 

Glucose    formed    oi 

i 

boiling  with  H28O4 

9               ••• 

•  •  • 

50-02 

69-28 

6719 

Microscopical  Detection  0/ AdultercUums  in  Coffee, — A  practical, 
though  not  a  scientific,  distinction  of  substances  used  for  the 
adulteration  of  coffee,  is  to  divide  them,  for  microscopical  pur- 
poses, into  two  classes,  the  hard  and  the  soft.  If  ground  coffee 
is  sprinkled  in  water,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  a  little  time,  there 
is  scarcely  a  particle  which  does  not  feel  resistant  or  hard  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  the  only  soft  portions  of  the  coffee 
berry  being  the  embryo,  and  this  is  so  insignificant  in  quantity 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  cause  embarrassment.  The  soft  sub- 
stances which  have  been  used  to  adulterate  coffee  are  chicory, 
figs,  dandelion  roots,  and  portions  of  the  fruit  of  the  ceratonia 
or  carob-bean;  while  the  hard  substances  are  vegetable  ivory, 
date-stones,  acorns,  and  other  hard  seeds. 

The  soft  tissues  of  the  roots  of  the  chicory^  and  dandelion 

*  Chioorv  is  so  readily  detected  that  we  scarcely  require  a  direct  chemical 
teat.  A.  Franz  has,  however,  pointed  out  that  an  inmsion  of  coffee,  when 
treated  with  copper  acetate  ana  filtered,  yields  a  greemsh-yeUow  filtrate; 
an  infusion  of  coffee  containing  chicory  yields,  when  similarly  treated,  a 
dark  red-brown  filtrate.— ^rcA.  Pharm.  [6],  ix.  298-302. 

A  method  of  detecting  chicory  has  been  described  by  G.  Husson.    Accord- 
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abound  irith  vascalar  bundles,  and  it 
ifi  never  difBcult  to  see  the  spiral  and 
other  vessels;  similarly,  the  laticiferous 
vessels  in  the  tissues  of  the  fig  are 
extremely  distinctive.  In  the  softer 
tissues  of  the  ceratonia  or  carob-tree 
£niit  are  to  be  found  large  cells  con- 
taining bodies  which,  at  £rst  sight,  look 
like  starch  granules,  the  surface  being 
in  wrinkles  (see  fig.  £6).  They  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  characteristic  test 
is,  however,  that  they  strike  a  blue  or 
violet  colour  with  a  warm  solution  of 
potash.  And  as  these  bodies  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  fruit,  the 
test  reacts  with  the  smallest  fragment. 

Finely  ground  date-stones  and  vege- 
table ivory  are  not  so  easy  to  detect, 
mainly  because  the  particles  are,  for 
the  most  part,  opaque,  and  it  entails 
considerable  trouble  and  some  skill  to 
prepare  sections  sufficiently  clear  to 
make  out  the  details  of  structure. 

Tegetable  ivory  is  derived  from  the 
PkytSephat  macroearpa,  and  is  much 
used  for  buttons  and  various  other 
purposes.  In  the  working  of  the 
ivory    there    is    considerable    waste, 

ing  to  tha  Utter,  the  chicory  ia  often  pre- 
pared by  routmg  with  rancid  &t.  He  dii- 
covtn  this  by  putting  in  a  fioik  10  gmui.  of 
chicory  with  50  grmi.  of  glycerin  uid  20  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  is 
boiled  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  ia  added  to 
an  eqoal  vclome  of  ether,  and  placed  in  a  flask 

which,  ag&in,  ia  pat  in  a  bath  with  boiling  Fig.  B6.— A  Hction  of  the  cirob- 

water.     When  pnre  ether-vapour  rushes  oat  tree  fruit,  x  160 — tp,  epidermia 

of  the  bottle,  the  vapour  ia  lit,  and  under  the  anperfidal  TiBir,  showing  a  ito- 

cotnbined  heat,  the  fatty  matter  riiea  to  the  ""'i  ''.■  Pi  tronn  jiarenclijina} 

auTface  of  the  glycerin.  a°d  ia  diasolved  in  f  v'*'.'^^"""T'l^»'^i 

the  ether.    wE^  the  flame  diminishes  in  *(,- ^"'J'S™.' A-^  .  U  ^ 

intenwt,    it  is  extinguished,  and  the  ether  ^''^ll^ta^^i;'  bit  Zt 

allowed   to   evaporate   spontaneously       On  (^^  throughout  are  fibre.  >nd 

OxpomirB  to  cold,  fatty  drops  form  gradually;  thickened  hard   cells;    til  the 

these  are  examined  by  the  microscope,  and  middle  laytr  contuning  apinds; 

are  drops  of  crystalline  fata,  anch  aa  are  not  n,  and  the  pecDliai  bo^es,  g, 

yielded  by  pure  coffee.  described  in  Che  text. 
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hence  it  may  b«  obtained  at  a  very  low  rate,  being,  indeed,  ae 
much  refuse.  The  ivory  oonsiatB  of  elongated,  equally  thickened 
cells  (see  fig.  57  B),  perfectly  oolourleea,  and  dotted  aU  over  with 


>,  the  outer  coating  of  the 

pores ;  the  contents  of  the  cells  are  granular,  and  seem  to  be 
composed  of  a  vegetable  albumen,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
drojw  of  fat,  la  sections  of  the  ivory  nut  itaelf,  there  ia  also  to 
be  seen  a  thin  shell  or  epidermal  layer  (see  fig.  &7,  A)  consisting 
of  peculiar  fibres.  The  ends  of  the  fibres  are  often  thickened  or 
clubbed  ;  tliey  are  about  '02  mm.  broad  and  -3  long,  are  tliickened 
by  deposit,  and  contain  a  reddish-brown  aubstance.  The  largest 
fibres  are  on  the  outside  of  the  layer,  while  the  shorter  fibres 
occupy  the  inner  part  of  the  seed-coating ;  the  fibres  are  inter- 
laced or  felted  ia  every  direction.  The  seed-coating  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  vegetable  ivory,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  found  as  fragments  of  the  ivoi?  itself. 

Date-stones*  possess  a  very  distinctive  structure.      The  epi- 

*  Dale  CajTet. — There  was  establialied,  a  t-hort  time  aj;o,  a  eorapojiy  for 
the  tnanufscturu  of  what  ia  termed  "  Unte  uotfee."  a  preparation  uioile  from 
toiritiod  dates,  and  mixed  with  coffee,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  coSce 
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AanaJB  oonouts  of  elongated  cells,  forming,  when  looked  at  front 
above,  irregular  oblongo,  the  cell-wailB  are  thickened  irregularlj, 
and  they  are  freqaently  pitted  (see  fig.  58).    In  the  parenchyma 


'^, 


OS.— TiwaM  of  tiie  dftte-itone,  x  160— E,  endosperm;  B,  ejHdemils; 
imgolaiif  dupsd  tnbolar  oelU  Med  with  tMUia-Uke  «abetance«. 


of  the  stone  are  ourious  irregularly-shaped  long  cells,  which  con- 
tain a  tannin,  and  are  coloured  dark-green  by  ferric  chloride 
Rolation.  The  endosperm  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  date-stone, 
and  is  very  similar  in  structure  to  vegetable  ivory,  but  the  cells 
are  smaller  and  roouder,  and  the  cell  membranea  ar«  not  so 
thickened  by  deposit. 

The  leguminous  seeds  are  all  built  on  a  similar  plan ;  they 
have  at  least  two  characteristic  structures — viz.,  a  layer  of 
regular  lengthened  cells  with  their  long  axis  set  radially  (see 

and  tbree-foitTths  datei.  A  siunple  reoeatly  exanined  prcwnted  tbe  appear- 
ance of  a  dark-brown,  rather  Btickf  powder,  baTiDg  a  sweetish  sineU,  bat 
DO  coffee  odonr.  On  being  thrown  into  WHter  the  water  was  imiaediately 
coloarad,  and  the  powder  sank  to  the  bottom.  The  specific  gravity  of  tho 
infudoa  was  nearly  that  of  pare  chicory,  viz.,  1011>'6.  The  microscope 
■howed  some  iragineTits  of  coffee,  aa  well  as  large  loose  cellg  and  structnres, 
qnite  different  bom  those  of  coffee,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  tbeine. 
The  general  analysia  gave: — 

Water, 6-25 

Sugar, 15-29 

Extract, 4«'60 

'■«"*!Sti:S;} « 

The  ash  contained  '262  PjOg  and  13  silica;  '828  per  cent,  of  an  oily  and 
resinoaa  matter  was  also  separated.  Tbe  loive  amount  of  stizar  would  alone 
be  sufGcient  to  distinguish  it  from  coffee,  sdid  there  will  not  he  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  the  identification  of  the  substanoe  shoald  it  be  ever  used  in  mch 
A  manner  aa  to  come  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  ^it. 
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fig.  59),  the  paliaade  k^er  of  the  Oennana ;  seen  onder  &  low- 
power,  they  look  so  maoh  like  the  dentine  tubes  of  a  tooth  that 
they  might  be  called  "the 
A  B  dentine  layer;"  theyoonaist 

of  narrow  prismatic  loog 
cells,  the  base  not  unfre- 
queutly  swollen  out  flaak- 
Uke — and  are  oorered  with 
a  thin  cuticle.  If  looked  at 
from  above,  of  coarae  only 
the  hexagonsJ  ends  are  seen 
presenting  a  tessellated  pave- 
ment appearance— there  is 
no  "  lumen."  The  most  re- 
markable thing  about  these 
Rg.  B9.-A,  A  •eotlon  of  a  teed   of  c^iig  jg  that  they  are  all  the 

!f '^■'^?;„*^      '^'  same  size,  save,  indeed,  in 

»de        layer;      »,     the   „.  .',.  '      ,  ■!. 

pillar-like  oellB;/.  spongy   GKer  orwftnum,   where  the 

pareDchynia,  x  160  (after   dentine  layer  is  in  regular 

MoBLLBR).  waves,  and   the  individual 

B,  Isolated  "paliB^B"  celU  ^^^^  e  in  length  &om 

—  a,  the »pex  alone  show-   ,_.      .    ^„r,/\        •  -ii- 

ijig;  100     to     300    micro-milh- 

metres. 

The  length  and  breadth  of  the  palisade  layers  in  varioos 

legumiaoes  have  been  carefully  determined  by  Moeller,*  as 

follows : — 

JUnnKdinmetni.    Mlov-mUUiiHtm. 

Canavalio, 240  20 

Farkia, 150  15 

Lupine, 120  15 

Pea, 100  12 

Vetch 76  6 

AstragUas, 160  20 

Cas»U, 60  6 

Cicer, 100-300  26 

Bean 46  16 

Lentila, 40  6 

Soja, 60  IS 

The  second  characteristic  is  a  single  layer  of  cells  which 
support  die  palisade  layer ;  these  cells  in  form  suggest  various 
similies,  one  observer  sees  in  them  "  pillars  j"  another,  hour- 
glasses;" a  third,  "reels  of  cotton"  (see  fig.  59  «),  and,  indeed, 
they  are  more  or  less  like  all  thes&  Their  peculiar  shape  is  only 
to  be  fully  made  out  in  section ;  looked  nt  from  above,  they  are 
merely  polygonal  or  many-sided  cells.  These  little  pillars  have 
"Op-eU, 
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•very  different  shapes  in  different  species,  &nd  afford  a  vEiIuable 
means  of  diagnosis.  In  the  bean,  they  are  prismatic,  contain 
one  or  two  large  nionoclinio  crystals,  and  form  no  intercellular 
substance.  In  soya,  Inpus  seed,  and  canavalia,  the  pillar-cells 
are  aa  high  as  broad,  and  very  mucli  like  cotton  reels ;  canavalia 
is  peculiar  in  possessing  several  layers  of  them.  In  the  lentU, 
again,  they  are  broader  than  high,  cone-like,  and  when  looked  at 
from  above  have  a  regular  five-  to  six-sided  outline  with  an 
inscribed  circle ;  the  lumen  is  filled  with  a  granular  dark  or 
greenish  mass. 

§  215,  The  seeds  of  Cassia  occidenlalia*  are  now  being,  to  some 
extent,  used  as  an  adultei-ant,  and  aa  a  substitute  for  coffee.  In 
Germany  the  ground  and  roasted  seeds  have  been  sold  under  the 
name  of  "  Mogdad"  coffee,  and  it  is  said  that  neither  by  the 
taste  nor  by  the  general  appearance  can  the  addition  of  cassia 
seeds  be  detected,  if  such  addition  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of 
the  weight  of  the  coffee.  The  seeds  are  small,  flattened,  oval, 
smooth,  marked  on  each  aide  of  the  two  flattened  surfaces  with 
a  slight  circular  groove  or  depression ;  when  magnified  the  sur- 
face of  the  seed  is  somewhat  tuberculated. 


Fig;  60.— Section  of  S««d  of  Cattia  oaAlenlalU,  y  170; 

Tbe  integuments  are  wonderfully  hard  and  leathery,  and  in 

the  fresh  state  most  difficult  to  grind  or  cut ;  they  are,  indeed, 

about  the  consistence  of  the  leathery  seeds  of  ^ux  vomica.     The 

"  HoUw :  Dingl.  PoL  JourH.,  237,  p.  61 ;  238,  p.  164. 
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microaoopical  gtmctare  is  very  distinctiye  ;  the  coYering  of  the 
seed  has  first  a  layer  of  hard  tissue,  with  fine  sti*i«-like,  per- 
pendicular tubes  radiating  from  the  centre  towards  the  cir- 
cumference (palisade  layer).  Beneath  this  palisade  or  dentine 
layer  are  "  the  pillar-<;ell8"  spool-shaped,  as  broad  as  high,  and 
Tory  thick- walled,  and  these  pass  into  some  thick-walled  four-  to 
five-sided  oblong  cells,  filled  with  an  orange-red  colouring-matter. 
Within  the  coloured  cells  are  oval,  round,  or  angular  cells 
(according  to  the  pressure),  filled  with  granular  matter,  and 
making  up  most  of  the  substance  of  the  seed  (see  fig.  60). 
The  composition  of  Mogdad  cofiee  is  as  follows : — 

Cellulose, 21-21 

Fatty  oil, 255 

Plant  mucus, 36*60 

ABtringent  substance,  gallo-tannio  odd,       •        .        .5*23 

Inorganic  salts,      ....                ...  4 '33* 

Nitrogenous  organic  matters  and  Ion,  ....  15*13 

Nitrogen-free  organic  matter, 3*86 

Water, 11-09 


CHEMICAL  METHODS  OF  DETECTING  ADULTERATIONS. 

§  216.  When  chicory  is  mixed  with  cofiee,  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  mixture  shows,  in  some  particulars,  a  marked 
deviation  from  that  of  pure  cofiee. 

Letheby's  analysis  of  chicory  is  as  follows  : — 


Hygroscopic  moisture, 

Gummy  matter, . 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar, 

Bitter  extractive. 

Fatty  Matters,   . 

Cellulose,  inuline,  and  woody  matter, 

Ash, 


Composition  of  the  roasted  root  :— 


Hygroscopic  moisture, 

Gummy  matter, . 

Glucose, 

Matter  like  burnt  sugar, 

Fatty  matter,     . 

Brown  or  burnt  woody  matter, 

Ash, 


Bftwroot. 

Kiln  diM. 

77*0 

15*0 

7*5 

20-8 

1*1 

10-5 

40 

19-3 

0*6 

1*9 

9  0 

29-5 

0*8 

30 

(1.) 

(2.) 

14-5 

12*8 

9-5 

14-9 

12-2 

10-4 

291 

24*4 

2*0 

2*2 

28-4 

28-5 

4*3 

6*8 

*  The  seeds  of  Coma  ooddentaUs  give  10  per  cent,  of  ash. 
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The  ash  of  these  had  the  following  oomposLtion : — 

Chloride  of  potasuum, 
Salphate  of       „  ,        , 

Phosphate  of    ,,  .        . 

„  magQena, 

„  lime. 

Carbonate  of     ,, 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. 
Sand,         ..... 


0-22 

0-45 

0-97 

0-98 

1-41 

1-37 

0-90 

0-53 

0-40 

0-81 

0-10 

0-26 

0-20 

0-20 

0-70 

2-20 

Chicory  influences  the  composition  of  coffee  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  It  decreases  the  gum,  the  latter  seldom  rising  in  chicory 
to  more  than  15  per  cent.,  whilst  in  coffee  it  has  not  been  found 
less  than  from  21  up  to  28  per  cent. 

(2.)  It  increases  in  sugar,  roasted  coifee  having  seldom  so  much 
as  2  per  cent,  of  sugar;  whilst  chicory,  when  roasted,  usually  has 
at  least  8  or  9  per  cent. 

(3.)  It  decreases  the  fatty  matter,  the  fat  of  chicory  ranging 
from  1  to  over  2  per  cent.,  that  of  coffee  from  about  14  per  cent. 
up  to  over  20  per  cent. 

(4.)  It  decreases  the  tannin  and  caffeo-tannic  acids,  chicory 
being  destitute  of  tannin. 

(5.)  It  decreases  the  caffeine,  chicory  possessing  no  alkaloid. 

(6.)  It  profoundly  modifies  the  constitution  of  the  ash,  especially 
by  introducing  silica,  which  is  not  a  component  of  coffee  ash.  The 
main  differences  are  thus  as  follows  : — 


Coffee  Ash. 
Per  oent. 


Silica  and  sand. 
Carbonic  acid,  . 
Senqnioxide  of  iron. 
Chlorine, . 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Total  soluble  ash. 


.       •       .       •       . 

14-92 

.   0-44  to  0-98 

.   0-26  to  1-11 

.  1000  to  11-00 

.  7500  to  8500 

Ghloory  Ash. 
Per  cent. 

10  69  to  35*88 
1-78  to    3-19 
313  to 
3-28  to 
5-00  to 


5-32 
4-93 
600 
21-00  to  35-00 


Some  approximate  idea  (although  no  accurate  results)  may  be 
obtained  of  the  amount  of  chicory  present,  if  a  careful  deter- 
mination of  the  soluble  ash  is  made.  If  we  take  the  soluble  ash 
of  chicory  as  1-74,  and  that  of  coffee  as  3  per  cent.,  then  Table 
XXVII.  (see  p.  444)  may  be  used. 

By  making  standard  infusions  of  pure  coffee  and  chicory,  and 
then  taking  the  same  weight  of  the  suspected  coffee,  and  com- 
paring the  colour,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  chicory  added. 

Leebody  recommends  this  to  be  done  as  follows  : — Take  1  grm. 
of  the  unknown  mixture,  and  1  grm.  of  a  standard  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  chicory  and  coffee;   remove  all  the  colouring- 
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TABLE  XXYIL— GiYiNO  thb  Theobetioal  Quaktitt  of  Soluble  Ash, 

COBRBSFONDIKO  TO  VaBIOTJS  AdHIZTUBES  OV  ChIOOBY  AND  COFFESL 


Percentage  of 

Soluble  A«h. 

Peroenta«e  of 

Peroentafa  of 

Chicory. 

Chioocy- 

Soluble  Aah. 

• 

5 

2-94 

50 

2-58 

10 

2-88 

55 

2-66 

15 

2-82 

60 

2-52 

20 

2-79 

65 

2-50 

25 

2-74 

70 

2-48 

30 

2-70 

75 

2-46 

35 

2-67 

80 

2-43 

40 

2-64 

85 

2-41 

45 

2-60 

90 

2-40 

matter  from  each  sample,  and  make  the  extract  of  each  up  to 
the  same  bulk.  Put  50 .  cc.  of  the  filtered  extract  from  the 
unknoum  mixture  in  the  Nessler  cylinder,  and  determine  by  trial 
how  many  cc.  of  the  extract  from  the  standard  mixture,  together 
with  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  up  the  50  cc,  will  give 
the  same  colour.  In  calculating  the  percentage  of  chicory  pre- 
sent, closely  accurate  results  are  obtained  in  practice  by  assuming 
the  tinctorial  power  of  chicory  to  be  three  times  that  of  coffee. — 
(J.  H.  Leebody,  Chemical  News,  xxx.  243. ) 

Messrs.  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  proposed  to  take 
the  density  of  different  infusions  of  coffee,  4&c.,  as  a  guide  to  its 
adulteration;  and  this  is  found  in  practice  to  work  tolerably 
well,  and  to  give  approximative  results.  The  following  solutions 
were  made  by  them  by  first  treating  the  powder  of  the  roasted 
substance  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  boiling,  and 
filtering,  and  determining  the  density  at  60""  Fahr. : — 


Spent  tan,  . 
Lapine  seed, 
Acorns,  .     . 
Peas, .    .    . 
Mocha  coffee, 
Beans,    .    . 
NeUgherry  coffee, 
Plantation  Ceylon 
coffee,.     .     .     . 
Java  coffee,     .    . 
Jamaica  coffee, 
Costa  Rica  coffee, 


i> 


»> 


Native  Ceylon  coffee. 
Brown  malt,    •    •    • 


100214 

Parsnips,    •    .     . 

1005-70 

Carrots, .     .     .     . 

1007-30 

Bouka,   .     .     .     . 

1007-30 

Black  malt,      .    . 

1008-00 

Turnips,      .    .     . 

1008-40 

Rye-meal,   .    .     . 

1008-40 

Dandelion  root,    . 

Red-beet,    .     .     . 

1008-70 

English  chicory,  . 

1008-70 

Yorkshire  chicory 

1008-70 

Foreign  chicory,  . 

1009  00 
1009-05 

GuernseyChicory, 
Mangel-wurzel,   . 

1009-00 

Maize,    .     .     .    . 

1010-90 

Bread  Raspings,  , 

1014-30 
101710 
1018-50 
1021-20 
1021*40 
1021*60 
1021*90 
102210 
1021-70 
101910 
1022*60 
1023-26 
1023-50 
1025-30 
1026*30 
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When  the  microscope  has  detected  chicory,  and  it  is  certain 
that  nothing  but  chicory  is  present,  the  most  reliable  guide  is 
the  density  of  the  inJ^sion.  Of  the  strength  given,  if  the 
specific  gravity  of  cofifee  infusion  be  taken  as  1008*5  and  that  of 
chicory  as  1023*0,  then  the  following  table,  from  the  author's 
experiments,  will  be  a  fair  guide  to  the  amount  of  adulteration. 
The  error  usually  lies  within  3  per  cent.,  while  with  calcula- 
tions based  on  soluble  ash,  the  possible  error  is  higher.  It  hence 
follows  that  the  analyst  must  be  very  careful  in  his  statements 
as  to  the  percentage  of  chicory.  The  certificate  should  say 
•*  about  .  .  .  per  cent, ; "  or  supposing  that  from  the  soluble  ash 
and  from  the  specific  gravity,  as  well  as  from  the  microscopical 
examination,  a  coffee  seems  to  contain  40  per  cent,  of  chicory, 
it  will  be  safe  to  subtract  5  per  cent,  for  error,  and  give  the 
amount  as  "at  least  35  per  cent" 

TABLE  XXVIII.,  GIVING  thk  Appboximate  Pebcentagb  of  Chicobt 

IN  A  DECOcrnoN  op  Coffee  and  Chicoby. 


Spedflc 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  Coffee 

in  Mixture. 

Bpeclflc 
gravitj. 

Percentage 

or  Coffee 

in  Mixture. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  Coffee 

in  Mixture. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  Coffee 

In  Mixture. 

10090 

96-55 

1011-6 

79-3 

10140 

621 

1016-5 

44-8 

10091 

95-8 

1011-6 

78-6 

10141 

61-4 

1016-6 

44-2 

1009-2 

951 

1011-7 

77-9 

1014-2 

60-7 

1016-7 

43-5 

1009-3 

94-4 

1011-8 

77-2 

1014-3 

60-0 

1016-8 

42-8 

1009-4 

93-8 

1011-9 

76-5 

1014-4 

59-4 

1016-9 

42-1 

1009-5 

931 

10120 

76-7 

1014-5 

58-7 

1017-0 

41-4 

1009-6 

92-4 

1012-1 

751 

1014-6 

58-0 

1017-1 

40-7 

1009-7 

91-8 

1012-2 

74-6 

1014-7 

57-3 

1017-2 

40-0 

1009-8 

910 

1012-3 

73-8 

1014-8 

56-6 

1017-3 

39-3 

1009-9 

90-3 

1012-4 

73-1 

1014-9 

55-9 

1017-4 

38-6 

1010-0 

89-6 

1012-5 

72-4 

1015-0 

55-2 

1017*5 

37-9 

10101 

88-9 

1012-6 

71-7 

10151 

54-5 

1017-6 

37-3 

1010-2 

88-2 

1012-7 

71-0 

1015-2 

53-8 

1017-7 

36-6 

1010-3 

87-5 

1012-8 

70-3 

1015-3 

63-1 

1017-8 

35-9 

1010-4 

86-8 

1012-9 

69-6 

1015-4 

52-4 

1017-9 

35-2 

1010-5 

86-1 

1013-0 

68-9 

1015-5 

61-8 

1018-0 

34-5 

1010-6 

85-5 

1013-1 

68-3 

1015-6 

51-1 

1018-1 

33-8 

1010-7 

84-8 

1013-2 

67-6 

1015-7 

50-4 

1018-2 

33-1 

1010-8 

84-1 

1013-3 

66-9 

1015-8 

49-7 

1018-3 

32-4 

1010-9 

83-5 

1013-4 

66-3 

1015-9 

49-0 

1018-4 

31-7 

1011-0 

82*8 

1013-5 

65-6 

1016-0 

48-3 

1018-5 

31-0 

10111 

82-1 

1013-6 

64-9 

1016-1 

47-6 

1018-6 

30-4 

1011-2 
1011-3 

81-4 

1013-7 

64-2 

1016-2 

46-9 

1018-7 

29-7 

80-7 

1013-8 

63-5 

1016-3 

46-2 

1018-8 

28-9 

1011-4 

80-0 

1013-9 

62-8 

10164 

45-5 

1018-9 

28-3 

1019-0 

27-6 
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§  217.  W.  L.  Hiepe,  taking  into  consideration  the  fisbct  that  pare 
coffee  has  '03  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  while  chicory  has  -28  per 
cent,  of  chlorine,  has  proposed  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  mix- 
tures on  these  data.  If  this  method  should  be  accepted,  it  will 
necessitate  a  most  careful  incineration ;  for  in  the  majoritj  of 
ordinary  cases  involving  ash-taking,  two-thirds  of  the  chlorine  is 
volatilised. 

Prunier,  again,  has  attempted  to  determine  the  coffee  directly 
by  weight :  2  grms.  of  the  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  ai« 
weighed  out,  and  the  finer  powder  is  separated  by  sifting 
through  fine  silk.  This  is  composed  entirely  of  coffee,  as  may 
be  proved  by  microscopic  examination.  That  which  remains  on 
the  silk  sieve  is  moistened  with  water  in  a  test  glass ;  after 
some  hours  it  is  thrown  upon  a  piece  of  stretched  cloth,  and 
crushed  with  the  fingers.  The  grains  of  coffee  resist  the  pres- 
sure, whilst  those  of  cliicory  penetrate  under  these  circumstances 
into  the  cloth,  and  adhere  to  it.  The  cloth  is  dried,  and  it  is 
then  easy  to  detach  the  coffee,  which  is  added  to  the  fine 
powder  from  the  first  operation,  and  weighed  after  complete 
drying  ;  the  chicory  is  calculated  from  the  loss. 

H.  Hager's  recent  investigations  into  coffee  adulteration  may 
be  detailed  as  follows : — To  examine  the  unroasted  coffee  for 
artificial  colouring-matters,  he  treats  the  berries  with  cold  water; 
when,  if  the  berries  are  in  their  natural  state,  the  water  is  scarcely 
coloured.  50  grms.  are  next  macerated  with  water,  to  which 
1  per  cent,  of  nitric  ,acid  has  been  added,  and  then  hydric  sul- 
phide is  passed  through  the  filtrate ;  from  this  solution  chloro- 
form will  extract  indigo  if  present.  Berlin-blue  and  alkanet  pig- 
ment may  be  dissolved  out  from  the  berries  by  carbonate  of  potasli 
solution,  and  then  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  He  finds 
also  that  when  thrown  into  water,  imitation  or  artificial  berries 
will  sink  to  the  bottom,  while  good  berries  swim.  On  treating 
3  grms.  of  powdered  coffee  with  20  grms.  of  cold  water,  and 
filtering,  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  the  filtrate  should  be 
feebly  yellow,  and  not  taste  in  the  least  degree  bitter ;  in 
presence  of  lupin-seeds  the  taste  is  markedly  bitter. 

"With  regard  to  the  "swimming  test,"  he  recommends  a 
saturated  solution  of  rock  salt.  2  grms.  of  the  coffee  are  placed 
in  a  narrow  test  cylinder  with  15  to  20  cc.  of  the  cold  saline  solu- 
tion; the  coffee  is  shaken  up  with  this,  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  an  hour ;  after  this  time  the  coffee  swims  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  water  remains  uncoloured.  Lupin-seeds  generally 
colour  the  salt  solution  yellow,  and  give  a  strong  deposit. 
The  filtrate  from  pure  coffee  gives  no  precipitate  with  picric 
acid,  tannin,  iodine,  or  alkaline  copper.     Ferric  chloride  strikes 
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a  green  colour  with  false  coffee;  with  starches  iodine  strikes 
a  blue  colour ;  with  astringent  matters,  ferric  chloride  a  black 
colour;  if  sugar  from  chicory,  dates,  d^c.,  is  present,  alkaline 
copper  solution  is  reduced. 

Lupin-seeds  give,  when   extracted  by  weak  sulphuric  acid 
water,  only  a  slight  turbidity  with   mercury  potassic  iodide. 
Coffee,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  same  circumstances,  gives 
a  strong  turbidity ;  but  if  this  is  doubtful,  the  theine  can  be        ^ 
extracted  from  the  solution  by  shaking  it  with  chloroform  or        ^ 
benzole,  which  dissolves  the  theine,  but  leaves  the  lupin.  ^ 

Hager  has  also  a  different  method  of  taking  the  '*  extract :''         ^ 
10  grms.  of  coffee,  1  grm.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  80  cc.  of  water  are         *-^      ^ 
mixed  by  shaking,  and  digested  at  100°  for  3  hours,  filtered,  and         ^ 
washed  with  water  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer  coloured.     The         ^ 
filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness.     Pure  coffee  at  the  most  yields         ^      ^"^ 
in  this  manner  2*5  to  3  grms.  of  extract  (including  the  oxalic  -^      ^ 

acid),  while  chicory  gives  6  to  7  grms.,  and  other  substances  ^ 

similarly  much  increase  the  extract.    His  reason  for  using  oxalic  ^         • 

acid  is  because  of  its  changing  starch  into  dextrin,  and  quicken-  ^      3 

ing  the  filtration.  ^      ^ 

In  regard  to  other  adulterations,  a  great  variety  of  starch-  ™ 

holding  substances,  with  the  cereals,  may  be  entirely  excluded,  3 

as  certainly  not  present,  if  no  dirty- blue  or  violet  colouration  is 
produced  by  iodine  in  an  infusion  of  coffee.  In  order  to  apply 
this  test  properly,  the  infusion  should  be  decolorised,  which  is 
most  rapidly  done  by  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash. 
Coffee  itself,  as  before  stated,  contains  no  starch. 

Burnt  sugar,  or  caramel,  is  usually  detected  by  observing  the 
rapid  darkening  of  water  on  which  a  little  coffee  is  sprinkled, 
and  the  particles  (on  examination  in  water  by  the  microscope) 
reveal  themselves  by  the  absence  of  organised  structure,  and  the 
coloured  ring,  arising  from  partial  solution,  round  each. 
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COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

§  218.  The  cocoa  of  commerce  is  made  from  the  roasted  seeds 
of  the  Theobroma  cacao,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
ByttneriacecR,  whole  forests  of  which  exist  in  Demerara.  It  is 
also  more  or  less  extensively  grown  in  Central  America,  Brazil, 
Peru,  Caraccas,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Grenada,  Essequibo,  Guaya- 
quil, Surinam,  and  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands ;  and  its 
cultivation  has  also  been  attempted  (in  most  cases  successfullj) 
in  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Mauri- 
tius, Madagascar,  and  Bourbon. 

The  principal  kinds  of  cocoa  in  commerce  are  known  under 
the  names  of  Caraccas,  Surinam,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  Jamaica, 
Dominica,  Guayaquil,  Venezuela,  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  St.  Lucia. 
The  seeds  are  officinal  in  the  French  and  Norwegian  pharma- 
copceias.  They  are  ovate,  flattened,  2  to  2^  cm.  [*7  to  '9  inch] 
long,  and  1  to  Ij^  cm.  ['39  to  '58  inch]  broad,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  red  or  grey-brown  friable  shell.  The  taste  of  the  fresh  seed 
is  oily,  bitter,  and  rather  unpleasant. 

The  seeds,  on  being  submitted  to  a  kind  of  fermentation  (tech- 
nically called  the  sweating  process),  lose  in  a  great  measure  this 
disagreeable  flavour,  and  develop  an  aromatic  smelL  Seeds 
which  have  been  subjected  to  this  treatment  are  best  suited  for 
the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  while  those  which  have  been 
simply  roasted  are  richer  in  cocoa-butter. 

The  cocoas  of  commerce  are  deprived  of  the  husk,  and  consist 
of  the  ground  or  entire  cotyledons.  The  cotyledons  are  made 
up  of  a  parenchyma  of  small,  polygonal,  thin-walled  cells  (^g,  61). 
Within  these  cells  are  the  very  small  starch  granules,  measuring 
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about  5  micro-millimetres  [-002  inch].     lu  some  of  the  cells  the 
Btarch  is  in  little  lumps,  mixed  with  &t  and  albuminous  matters. 


Fig.  6I.~TiuuM  of  cocoa,  >:  160.  A,  Epidennii,  beneath  wMch  are  seen 
cella  conlaiiimK  tvo  differeal  kiads  of  cryBtalline  cell  content!;/, 
crystals  of  fatty  acids;  I,  crystals  of  theobromia;  k,  a  bsir.  B, 
The  tissues  of  the  seed  proper  ;  ip,  spiral  ressels ;  a,  thickened  cells ; 
p,  p«reoch;nia,  some  of  the  celts  of  which  are  filled  with  various  cell 
contents. 

The  starch  is  distingubhed  from  rice-starch  by  the  granules 
being  round  and  not  angular.  It  posaesees  considerable  resist- 
ance to  hot  water,  and  the  reaction  with  iodine  is  slow — a 
<}uick-blue  colour  being  only  brought  out  by  the  addition  of  the 
chlor-iodide  of  zinc.  Careful  meaaurementB  made  by  Ewell  give 
the  maziraum  diameter  sa  0012  mm,,  minimum  0-002  mm., 
average  about  0'006  mm.  Some  of  the  cells  contain  "cocoa 
red,"  which  is  coloured  blue  by  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and 
dissolved  by  strong  potash  to  a  green,  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  red,  and  by  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  to  a  violet  solution ; 
but  the  tresh  seeds  are  colourless. 

The  cotyledons  are  covered  with  a  thin  glass-clear  epidermis, 
consisting  of  at  least  two  layers  of  cells,  and  where  it  folds 
between  the  cotyledons  of  several  layers.*  These  are  very 
transparent,  they  often  contain  crystids  of  theobromin,  and 
other  crystals  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  fatty  acid.  Attached 
to  the  epidermis  are  to  be  found  curious  club-shaped  hairs 
(«g.  61). 

JistingiuBhini 

and  sniall  thick-walled  cell 
not  occnr  in  ordinary  cocoa. 
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To  examine  ground  cocoa  microscopically,  if  not  already  fiit 
free,  it  must  be  exhausted  with  ether — the  finer  particles  may 
then  be  examined  in  glycerin  and  water  for  foreign  starches, 
and  lastly,  the  dark  opaque  portions  cleared  up  by  treating 
with  a  strong  solution  of  potash.  Unless  methods  of  the  above 
kind  are  adopted,  but  little  can  be  made  out  from  a  micro- 
Bcopical  examination. 

§  219.  The  commercial  varieties  of  cocoa  are  very  numerous  : — 
Cocoa  nibs  are  simply  the  bruised,  roasted  seeds  deprived  of  their 
coverings;  and  Jlake  cocoa  is  composed  of  the  nibs  ground  in  a 
particular  form  of  mill.  The  cocoa  powders  may  be  divided  into 
those  mixed  with  starches  and  sugar  and  partly  deprived  of  fat^ 
and  those  which,  like  the  Dutch  cocoas,  have  been  treated  with 
salts  of  soda,  potash,  or  ammonia,  with  the  idea  of  softening 
the  cocoa  fibre.  These  latter  contain  no  added  starch.  Some 
of  them  have  not  been  deprived  of  fat.  Another  method  of 
manufacture  is  to  soften  the  fibre  by  heatiug  in  closed  vessels 
with  water  to  150®  C. 

Epps's  cocoa,  according  to  an  analysis  advanced  as  evidence  in 
the  case  of  Gibson  v.  Leafer,  is  composed  of  cocoa  40  per  cent., 
sugar  44  per  cent.,  and  starch  16  per  cent. 

Granulated  cocoa  is  mostly  a  mixture  of  nibs,  arrow-root^  and 
sugar;  Homoeopathic  cocoa,  a  preparation  of  the  same  kind  with- 
out the  sugar;  MaraviUa  cocoa  contains  sugar  and  much  sago 
fiour;  and  cocoa  essence,  cocoatine,  &c.,  consist  of  pure  cocoa 
deprived  of  60  to  70  per  centb  of  its  fat. 

I  220.  Chocolate, — In  the  manu&cture  of  chocolate  the  cocoa- 
nibs  are  ground  in  a  mill,  the  rollers  of  which  are  usually  heated 
by  steam,  so  as  to  soften  the  cocoa-butter ;  and  in  this  way  a 
paste  is  formed  which  is  mixed  with  refined  sugar,  and  very 
often  other  substances,  and  pressed  into  moulds.  Some  of  the 
recipes  for  chocolate  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  French  Chocolate, — Two  beans  of  Vanilla  rubbed  into  a 
powder  with  sugar,  and  1  lb.  of  best  sugar  to  every  3  lbs.  of 
cocoa-nibs. 

(2.)  JSpanish  Chocolate. — (a.)  Cura9oa  cocoa  11,  sugar  3,  Vanilla 
-^y,  cinnamon  ^j-,  cloves  ^ts'  (^O  Oaraccas  cocoa  10,  sweet 
almonds  1,  sugar  3,  Vanilla  ■^^. 

(3.)  Vanilla^  Chocolate, — A  chocolate  paste  highly  flavoured  with 
Vanilla,  and  generally  with  other  spices  as  well,  (a.)  Caraccas 
cocoa  7,  Mexican  Vanilla  '^^,  cinnamon  -A,  and  sufficient  cloves 
to  flavour.  (6.)  Best  chocolate  paste  21,  Vanilla  4,  cinnamon  ^, 
cloves  and  musk  in  small  quantities. 

The  chocolates  of  English  commerce  yield  but  little  cocoa- 
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butter,  since  they  are  mostly  prepared  from  the  cake  lelb  after 
expression  of  the  oil. 

I  221.  The  average  chemical  composition  of  cocoa,  aocoiding  ta 
some  English  analyses,  is  as  follows : — 

J.  A.  Wankl]rn«         J-  Untor. 

Cocoa  butter, 50*00  ^'M' 

Tbeobromin, I'SO  *90' 

Starch, lO'OO  1903 

Albumen,  librin,  and  glnten,         .        .      18  00  12-21 

Gum, 8-00  6*40 

Colouring-matter,          ....        2*60  3'69 

Water, 6-00  6-98 

Ash 3-60  2*90 

LoBA,  &a, 0*30 

Cellulose, 5 '95 

100*00  100-00 

The  peculiar  constituents  of  cocoa  are  three — yiz,,  cocoa-buitor,. 
theobromin,  and  cocoa  red. 

Cocoa  or  Cacao-butter,  Oleum  theohromcB,  —  This  fat  is  a 
yellowish-white,  concrete  vegetable  fat  of  about  the  consistency 
of  tallow.  Its  specific  gravity  at  15°  is  from  0*95  to  0*96;  and 
at  100*  about  0-856.  The  melting-point  is  from  28'  to  32%  the 
solid ifying-point  of  the  fat  from  2V  to  23*",  while  the  mixed  fatty 
acids  melt  at  from  48*"  to  50°,  and  solidify  at  from  45''  to  47". 
It  has  a  definite  Eeichert  value,  the  distillate  being  sufficiently 
acid  to  use  from  1  to  2  cc.  of  decinormal  alkali.  The  insoluble 
fatty  acids  are  somewhat  low,  about  94  to  95  per  cent.;  tlie 
saponification  value  is  from  193  to  195,  and  the  iodine  value  from 
32  to  38.  The  iodine  value  of  the  fatty  acids,  according  to  do 
Negri  and  Fabris,  is  39*1 

The  acid  value  of  commercial  samples,  according  to  Dietericb, 
is  from  1*0  to  2*3;  samples  slowly  increase  through  age  in 
acidity,  the  absolutely  fresh  butter  only  requiring  from  0*06  to 
0*22  cc.  of  decinormal  alkali. 

The  above  constants  are  explained  by  the  composition  of 
cocoa-butter;  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  glycerides  of  steaiir, 
palmitic,  and  lauric  acids,  with  small  quantities  of  linoleic, 
arachidic,  formic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids.  Cocoa-butter  is 
soluble  in  ^ye  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  90  per 
cent,  alcohol. 

It  is  often  adulterated,  particularly  with  tallow,  almond, 
arachis,  sesame,  and  cocoa-nut  oils,  beeswax,  stearic  acid,  and 
paraffin  wax. 

Indications  of  such  adulterations  will  be  affi)rded  by  a  deter- 
mination of  the  constants  given  above.     Thus  a  low  saponiHca- 
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tion  yalae  suggests  beeswax  or  paraffin  wax.  A  high  iodine 
value  suggests  some  of  the  vegetable  oils,  such  as  sesame,  arachis, 
or  almond.  As  regards  tallow  there  are  two  special  tests, 
Bjorklund's  test  as  modified  bj  Filsinger  and  Hager's  aniline 
test 

BjorMunoTa  Test. — The  first  test  is  performed  as  follows: — 
2  grms.  of  the  sample  are  melted  in  a  test-tube  and  agitated 
with  6  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  ether  (specific  gravity 
0*725)  and  one  part  of  alcohol  (specific  gravity  0*810);  should 
tallow  be  absent  the  solution  remains  clear ;  otherwise  it  becomes 
turbid,  especially  if  the  solution  is  cooled  to  0**. 

ffager'8  Aniline  Teat. — ^This  is  a  test  for  not  only  tallow,  bat 
several  other  fats.  A  gramme  of  the  sample  is  warmed  with  2-8 
grms.  of  aniline  until  it  dissolves,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for 
an  hour  at  15**  or,  at  higher  temperatures,  longer.  Pure  cocoa- 
butter  forms  a  layer  on  the  top  which  does  not  solidify  for  hours, 
but  if  it  has  been  adulterated  with  tallow,  stearic  acid,  or  small 
quantities  of  paraffin  wax,  granules  appear  in  the  oily  layer; 
if  large  quantities  of  stearic  acid  or  paraffin  wax  are  present,  the 
whole  may  become  a  solid  crystalline  mass.  A  rough  quantita- 
tive determination  may  be  made  by  comparing  standard  mixtures 
of  the  adulterant  found  and  in  any  case  the  test  should  be 
confirmed  by  getting  out  the  constants.  Cocoa-butter  is  stated 
to  be  replaced  in  some  cocoas  by  mixtures  of  fats;  but  this  is 
rare ;  at  all  events  no  prosecution  for  such  has  been  instituted  in 
England. 

Cocoa-fat  is  readily  soluble  in  either  ether  or  petroleum  ether. 
It  may  be  determined  by  exhausting  a  weighed  portion  in  a 
Soxhlet  with  either  solvent,  and  since  cocoa  or  cocoa  mixtures 
contain  a  good  percentage  of  fat,  small  quantities  may  be  taken, 
such  as  5  grms.,  for  this  determination. 

Cocoa  should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  cocoa  fat ;  if  less 
than  that  is  found,  it  is  probably  adulterated.'^ 

§  222.  Tlieohrominy  C^HgN^Og. — This  alkaloid  was  discovered 
in  1841  by  Woskresensky,  in  the  seeds  of  the  Theobroma  cactio  ; 
it  principally  resides  in  the  cotyledons,  and  in  smaller  quantities 
in  the  seed  coverings.  The  average  yield  of  theobromin  appears 
to  be  1^  per  cent. 

The  original  method  of  separation  pursued  by  Woskresensky  was 

extraction  on  the  water-bath  with  distilled  water,  filtering  through  linen, 
precipitating  with  sugar  of  lead,  refiltering,  freeing  the  filtrate  from  excess 
of  lead  by  SFIg,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  subsequent  purifying  of  the 

*  20  per  cent,  is  the  standajrd  of  the  Society  of  Analysts;  but  this 
according  to  published  analyses,  is  much  too  low. 
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residue  by  Bolution  in  spirit,  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  Mits- 
cherlich,  again,  boils  the  cocoa  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
order  to  change  the  starch  into  sugar,  saturates  the  fluid  with  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  ferments  it  with  veast  to  destroy  the  sugar.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  fermentation,  the  fluid  is  boiled,  neutralised  with  soda,  filtered, 
concentrated  bv  evaporation,  and  the  impure  brown  theobromin  which 
separates  boiled  in  hot  nitric  acid.  This  nitric  acid  solution  is  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  again  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  nitrate  obtained  by 
evaporation.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  the  quantity  obtained  in  this 
way  is  much  greater  than  by  other  processes. 

Wm.  E.  Kunze*"*  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  pub- 
lished processes  for  the  separation  and  estimation  of  theobromin 
and  caffein  in  cocoa  of  Weigmann,  Mulder,  Wolfram,  Legler, 
Trojanowsky,  Zipperer,  SUss,  Diesing,  and  James  Bell,  and  finds 
them  all  imperfect  or  inaccurate ;  and  after  much  research,  he  has 
adopted  the  following,  which,  from  test  analyses,  appears  to  give 
results  of  great  accuracy  : — 

10  grms.  of  cocoa  are  boiled  with  150  cc.  of  5  per  cent,  sul- 
phuric acid  for  20  minutes,  the  fluid  is  filtered,  and  the  residue 
well  washed  with  boiling  water.  While  warm  the  mixture  is 
precipitated  by  phosphomolybdic  acid,t  and  after  standing  24 
hours  the  precipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  with  much  5  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate  while  still  moist  is  transferred 
to  a  flask,  and  decomposed  with  baryta  water.  The  alkaline 
fluid  is  then  saturated  with  COg  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  dry  mass  is  transferred  to  a  flask,  and  exhausted  by  boiling 
chloroform,  the  flask  for  this  purpose  being  connected  with  an 
inverted  condenser.  The  chloroform  extract  is  placed  in  a  tared 
flask,  the  chloroform  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  dried  and 
weighed.  The  weight  equals  theobromin  +  caflein,  with  a 
little  mineral  matter,  so  small  that,  in  technical  analyses,  it 
may  be  neglected.  If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  these  crystalline 
substances  separately,  the  residue  after  weighing  is  dissolved  in 
a  little  water,  ammonia  added,  and  to  the  ammoniacal  solution 
silver  nitrate  added.  On  prolonged  boiling  the  crystalline  silver 
theobromin  falls  down  (CyH^AgN^Og)  containing  37*488  per 
cent.  Ag.     This  may  be  weighed,  or  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric 

*  Zeit,  f,  analyt.  Chem,,  1894^  1.  See  also  Brnmner  and  Heinrich  Leins, 
Schu-eh.  Wochen,/.  Chem,  u.  Pharm.,  March,  1893. 

t  Prepared  by  precipitating  ammonium  molybdate,  by  sodic  phosphate, 
mspendmg  the  well- washed  precipitate  in  water,  and  adding  sodium 
carbonate,  and  warming  until  dissolved.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  ignited.  The  ignited  residue  is  powdered,  mixed  with  nitric 
acid  into  a  paste,  and  again  i^ted.  The  residue  is  warmed  with  water, 
nitric  acid  added  to  strung  acid  reaction,  and  diluted  to  10  per  cent. ;  the 
solution  is  warmed  for  some  time  and  ultimately  filtered ;  the  result  should 
be  a  clear  yellow  liquid. 
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acid,  and  the  silver  precipitated  as  chloride.  Kunze,  however, 
.prefers  a  volumetric  process  of  separation.  He  adds  a 
measured  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  solution  of  known  strength 
v(say  5  per  cent.),  and  after  filtration,  titrates  the  unused  silver 
•by  ammonium  sulphocyanide — by  multiplying  the  silver  tlius 
found  by  difference  in  the  precipitate  by  the  factor  1*66  (for 
.108  silver  =180  theobromin)  the  weight  of  the  theobromin  is 
obtained,  and  this  weight  subtracted  from  the  combined  weight 
of  theobromin  and  cafTein  gives,  of  course,  the  caffeiiu 

Theobromin  forms  microscopic  rhombic  needles.     It  is  gene- 
'rally  thought    to    sublime  between    296^    and    295^   without 
'decomposition,  but  this  temperature  is  many  degrees  too  hi^h. 
The  writer  finds  that  a  minute  fragment,  placed  in  the  sub- 
liming cell  elsewhere  described,  begins  to  give  fine  nebulae  at 
134°,  and  on  examining  the  mists  by  a  high  power,  they  are 
resolved    into    extremely  minute    dots;    distinct   crystals  are 
obtained  at  temperatures  of  170°  and  above,     Theobromin  is 
insoluble  in  petroleum  ether,  and  not  very  soluble  in  ether, 
1  part  requiring  600  parts  of  boiling  and  1,700  parts  of  cold 
•ether.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,   1  part  requiring  47  parts  of 
boiling  and  1,460  of  cold  alcohol.      Its  solubility  in  water  is 
stated  to  be  1  in  55  parts  at  100^,  1  in  600  parts  at  20**,  and 
1  in  1,600  at  0°.     It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  chloroform  and 
warm  amyl-alcohol,  but  with  difficulty  soluble  in  benzole. 

Theobromin'^  forms  easily  crystallisable  salts.  The  simple 
neutral  salts  are  decomposed  by  water,  with  the  formation 
of  basic  salts,  and  lose  their  acid,  if  it  is  volatile,  at  100*^. 
A  hydrochloride  of  theobromin,  CyHgN^OjjHCl ;  a  nitrate, 
07H8N^02,NH03;  a  platinum  salt,  C7H8N402,HClPtCl2  +  2H30; 
are  all  very  definite  crystalline  compounds.  A  noteworthy  salt 
is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution 
•  of  argentic  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  theobromin;  in  a 
short  time  there  separate  silver- white  needles,  very  insoluble  in 
water,  of  the  composition  C7E[8N^02,NH03  +  AgNOy 

The  other  precipitants  of  theobromin  are — phosplio-molybdic 
acid  (yellow)  and  chloride  of  gold  (long  needles).  Tannic  and 
picric  acids  only  produce  turbidity,  while  potass,  mercuric  iodide 
:and  potass,  cadmium  iodide  do  not  precipitate.  A  characteristic 
reaction  of  theobromin  is  that  produced  by  peroxide  of  lead  and 
sulphuric  acid.     If  peroxide  of  lead  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid 

*  E.  Fischer  {Ber.  xv.,  453>456)  has  transformed  xanthine,  C5H4N40t, 
into  theobromin  by  heatm^  lead  xanthinate,  dried  at  130°  in  a  sealed  tube, 
at  100°  with  i  its  weight  oi  methyl  iodide. 
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are  heated  with  theobromin,  avoiding  an  excess  of  the  oxidising* 
agent,  CO^  is  developed,  and  if  filtered  from  lead  sulphate  the 
£ltrate  gives  off  ammonia  with  potash,  separates  sulphur  op. 
treatment  with  SHg,  stains  the  skin  purple-red,  and  colours 
magnesia  indigo-blue. 

Theobromin  is  poiBonous  to  kittens  (and  other  animals  of  similar  size) 
in  such  larce  doses  as  a  gramme.  It  appears  to  be  separated  by  th.e 
kidneys,  and  could  probably  be  discovered  in  the  urine  of  any  person  taking 
large  quantities  of  cocoa.  The  method  of  research  successfully  used  by 
Mitscherlich  is  as  follows: — ^The  urine  is  acidified  with  HCl,  filtered,  and 
to  the  filtrate,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  phospho  molybdate 
of  soda  is  added.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  and  treated  with  baryta 
water  until  it  la  strongly  alkaline,  wanned,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
•evaporated ;  the  residue  extracted  with  alcohol,  refiltered,  and  the  filtrate 
again  evaporated.  This  last  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  hydrochloiio 
acid,  and  precipitated  bv  ammonia.  The  alkaloid  may  now  be  collected 
and,  if  necessary,  purified. 

§  222a.  Cocoa  red  is  an  astringent  colouring-matter  found  in 
cocoa.  On  saponification  it  breaks  up  into  glucose,  tannin, 
resin,  and  the  ill-defined  brown  amorphous  substance  to  which 
has  been  given  the  name  of  phlobaphene. 

The  author  has  been  working  at  cocoa  red  lately,  and  so  far 
has  ascertained  the  following  facts  : — ^When  cocoa  is  freed  from 
fat  the  red  colouring-matter  is  only  partially  extracted  by  sol- 
vents, unless  a  mineral  acid  has  been  added.  By  adding  a/e  w  cubic 
centimetres  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  gently  warming  for  a  few 
seconds,  the  red  colouring-matter  is  dissolved  with  great  ease  by 
amyl  alcohol,  as  well  as  by  ethyl  alcohol.  It  can  be  in  part 
ahaken  out  of  an  aqueous  solution  by  amyl  alcohol.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  ether  or  petroleum  ether,  but  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent 
in  carbon  disulphide.  The  best  way  to  extract  cocoa  red  is, 
apparently,  as  follows : — From  2  to  3  grms.  of  the  fat-free  cocoa 
are  made  into  a  paste  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  paste  put 
into  a  Soxhlet  and  exhausted  by  100  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol,  the 
alcohol  being  heated  in  a  flask  standing  in  a  beaker  of  boiling 
water.  Before  placing  the  alcohol  in  the  flask,  sufi^cient  silver 
oxide  is  added  to  the  alcohol  in  the  flask  to  fix  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  alcoholic  liquid  is  cooled,  filtered,  and  then  precipitated 
by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  of  a 
purple  black.  It  is  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  then  transferred  to  a  small  flask,  some  70  per  cent, 
alcohol  added  and  the  lead  salt  decomposed  by  SHj;  on  getting 
rid  of  the  SHj,  filtering  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  the  red 
,  colouring-matter  is  obtained  in  a  solid  form,  and  by  repetition. 
4>f  the  process  purification  may  be  efiected. 
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A  solution  of  cocoa  red  obtained  in  this  way  gives  a  diffuse 
band  in  the  green,  allowing  the  red,  blue,  and  most  of  the  yellow 
rays  to  be  transmitted.  The  solution  in  alcohol  is  capable  of 
being  estimated  on  colorimetric  principles,  but  low  results  are 
obtained  because  the  process  always  entails  some  decompositiou. 

If  estimated  by  quantitative  spectroscopy,  according  to  the 
author's  observations  the  wave  lengths  between  590  and  578, 
between  578  and  565,  and  between  539  and  529  are  the  best 
adapted. 

The  absorption  factors  for  these  wave  lengths  are  as  follows: — 

X  590  to  578, 0-001332 

X578  ,,565, 0-00148 

K539  ,,529, 0-000995 

Cocoa  red  is  a  sensitive  reagent  to  acids  and  alkalies,  alkalies 
generally  striking  a  dirty  green,  mineral  acids  a  red  with  a  violet 
shimmer.  The  solution  in  water  is  bitter,  and  gives  precipitates 
with  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver. 

Zipperer'8  Method  of  Determining  Cocoa  Red  and  the  Products 
of  its  Decomposition, — 100  grms.  of  cocoa  are  exhausted  of  fat  by 
petroleum  ether.  The  residue  is  dried  and  then  macerated  for 
8  days  in  a  litre  of  absolute  alcoboL  The  alcohol  is  filtered  off, 
and  most  of  the  alcohol  is  recovered  by  distillation ;  in  any  case 
the  alcohol  is  evaporated  to  an  extract  and  weighed.  This 
mainly  consists  of  cocoa  red  with  resin  and  phlobaphene, 
products  of  its  decomposition;  the  weight  may  be  designated 
by  p.  The  cocoa  which  has  been  exhausted  by  petroleum  ether 
and  treated  with  alcohol  is  now  macerated  in  a  litre  of  water  for 
two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  it  is  filtered.  The  filtered 
liquid  is  precipitated  by  four  times  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol 
and  again  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  an  extract. 
The  extract  is  treated  with  a  definite  quantity  of  water,  and  a 
fractional  portion  of  this  is  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate 
of  copper;  the  tannate  of  copper  is  collected,  dried,  weighed, 
and  incinerated,  the  loss  of  weight  on  incineration  being 
returned  as  tannin;  let  this  weight  be  denoted  as  p^;  then 
p  +  p^  equals  '^  cocoa  red."  The  phlobaphene  and  resin  may 
also  be  determined.  To  do  this  the  alcoholic  extract,  p,  after 
being  weighed,  is  treated  on  a  filter  with  acidulated  water  (which 
dissolves  the  tannin)  and  washed  with  water.  The  residue  thus 
freed  from  tannin  is  washed  with  200  cc.  of  ammoniacal  water 
(50  per  cent.)  which  dissolves  the  phlobaphene;  and  the  solution 
is  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  weighed  as  phlobaphene. 
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The  residue  freed  from  tannin  and  phlobaphene  is  dried  and 
weighed  and  returned  as  resin.  Zipperer  obtained  from  a 
sample  treated  in  this  way,/?  =  2-64  per  cent.,/?*  =2-85,  phlo- 
baphene 2*0,  resin  0*07  ;  in  other  words,  the  total  cocoa  red  was 
5-49,  the  tannin  glucoside  being  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  weight  of  the  total  cocoa  red  and  the  united  weight  of  the 
phlobaphene  and  resin — ^that  is  to  say,  5*49  -  2*07  =  3*42  per 
cent. 

Zipperer's  method  with  its  large  quantities  of  absolute  alcohol 
is  expensive  and  time-consuming,  and  without  a  doubt  could  be 
simplified.  With  careful  work  certainly  a  tenth  of  the  quantities 
may  be  used — ^that  is  to  say,  10  grms.  of  cocoa  instead  of  100,  and 
the  solvent  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 

§  2226,  Determination  of  Crude  Fibre, — A  gramme  of  the 
substance  is  freed  from  fat  by  exhaustion  in  a  Soxhlet  with 
ether  or  petroleum  ether.  It  is  then  boiled  under  an  inverted 
condenser  with  l*2a  per  cent,  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  for 
this  purpose  from  100  to  150  cc.  of  acid  will  be  required^ 
it  is  then  -filtered  and  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water. 
The  matter  on  the  filter  is  next  washed  into  a  flask  and  boiled 
with  100  cc.  of  1*25  per  cent,  soda  solution.  This  is  filtered 
and  the  residue  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  and,  lastly, 
with  alcohol,  collected  on  to  a  platinum  dish,  dried,  weighed^ 
and  ignited. 

§  223.  The  Ash, — ^The  composition  of  the  ash  of  cocoa  seeds  ia 
stated  by  Mr.  Wanklyn  to  be  as  follows : — 


CotfPOsiTioN  OF  Ash  of  Cocoa  Seeds. 

Per  oent 

Potash, 29-81 

Chloride  of  sodinm, 6*10 

Ferroas  oxide, 1  '60 

Alumina 2*40 

Lime, 7/2 

Magnesia, 7*90 

Phosphoric  acid, . 24*28 

Sulphuric  acid, 1*92 

Carbonic  acid, 0'98 

SiUca, 6-00 

Sand, 12-15 
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The  percentages  of  ash  found  in  cocoa  are  giTon  as  follows  ;-^ 

Forc6nti|p 

of  Aah. 

Common  Trinidad, 3*27 

Very  fine  Trinidad, 3*62 

Fair,  good,  fine  Trinidad 3'64 

Fine  Grenada, 3'06 

Caraccas, 4*58 

Bahia  (Brazil), 3'3l 

Fine  Surinam  (small), 3*06 

Mexican, 4*27 

Dominican, 2*82 

African, 2*68 

Mean  of  the  ten  being 3*43 

Thus  the  lowest  determination  is  2*68,  the  highest  4*58  per 
cent.  The  nibs  show  a  lower  ash  than  the  shell.  The  nibs  of 
the  Caraccas  give  3*95  per  cent,  of  ash,  2*00  being  soluble  and 
.1*95  insoluble  in  water.  The  nibs  of  Mexican  seeds  give  2*59 
per  cent,  of  ash,  '89  part  being  soluble  and  1*70  insoluble  in 
water.  The  ash  of  the  shell  is  rich  in,  but  the  nib  almost 
devoid  of,  carbonates.  The  ash  should  in  all  cases  be  dissolved 
in  a  measured  quantity  of  d.  n.  sulphuric  acid,  boiled  to  expel 
•carbonic  acid  gas,  and  then,  after  adding  litmus,  titrated  back 
with  d.  n-  soda;  the  difference  between  the  two  results  is  a 
measure  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash,  and  is  called  by  the 
American  chemists  the  "acid  equivalent.''  Dutch  cocoas  and 
others  which  have  been  treated  with  alkalies  show  a  high 
alkalinity.  Mr.  Heisch  has  examined  the  cocoas  of  commerce, 
with  the  results  embodied  in  the  following  tables : — 

TABLE  XXIX.— Examination  of  Roasted  Beans  after  kbmovai* 

OF  the  Husk. 


a 

a 

^ 

S 

TsLl 

o 

^ 

d 

g 

X3  t^ 

1^ 

a 

i 

4*' 

1 

1 

JS 

¥ 

2 

a 

48*4 

w. 

^ 

S 

i 

< 

5 

ft 

Caraccas, . 

13*8 

1*76 

11*14 

3*95 

2*15 

1*80 

1*54 

Trinidad, 

15*5 

49*4 

1*76 

11*14 

2-80 

0*90 

1*90 

0*93 

Surinam, . 

15-5 

54*4 

1*76 

11*14 

2*35 

0*80 

1*86 

1*23 

Guayaquil, 
Grenada,  . 

11*5 

49*8 

2*06 

13  03 

2-50 

1*75 

1*75 

1*87 

14-6 

45*6 

1-96 

12*40 

2-40 

0*60 

1*80 

1*35 

Bahia, .    . 

9-6 

50*3 

1*17 

7-40 

2*60 

0*90 

1*70 

1*26 

Cuba,  .    . 

12-0 

45*3 

1*37 

8*67 

2-90 

0*95 

1*95 

1*13 

Para,    .    . 

8*5 

540 

2-00 

12*66 

305 

1*40 

1*65 

1-00 

I 


4*32 
3*84 
3*76 
414 
3*90 
4*40 
3*72 
3*96 


32*19 
32*82 
28-35 
30-47 
35*70 
35*30 
89-41 
26*33 
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There  are  also  some  analyses  by  Konig  as  follows : — 

TABLE  XXX. 
L  COCOA  BEANS  DEPRIVED  OP  THE  SHELL. 


4S9 


Nitro- 

Other 

Water. 

genous 
Sub- 

Fat 

Starch. 

Nitro- 
gen free 
Matters. 

Celln- 
lose. 

Ash. 

stances. 

1.  Caraccas  I.,    . 

4-04 

14-68 

46-18 

12-74 

(18-50) 

•  •  ■ 

3-86 

2.         ,,       11., . 

472 

14  06 

49-36 

13-99 

9-46 

4-20 

4-21 

3.  Guayaquil  I., 

3-63 

14-68 

49-64 

11-56 

12-64 

4-13 

3-72 

4.          „         11.,       . 

2-61 

16-25 

46-99 

10-82 

1612 

3-53 

3-68 

5.  Trinidad  1.,   . 

2-81 

1506 

48-32 

14-91 

12-06 

3-62 

3-22 

6.        „        II., . 

2-28 

1512 

52-14 

14-38 

8-82 

3-87 

3-39 

7.  Puerto  Cabello,      . 

2-96 

15-03 

60-67 

12-94 

11-49 

3-07 

3-94 

8.  SocosnusGO,    . 

2-96 

13-19 

48-38 

15-13 

13-20 

3-34 

3-21 

Mean,    . 

3-25 

14-76 

49-00 

13-31 

12-35 

3-68 

3-65 

IL  COCOA  HUSKS. 


Nitro- 

Nitrogen 

Amount 
ofSheU. 

Water. 

genous 
Sub- 

Fat 

Free 
Con- 

Cellu- 
lose. 

Ash. 

Sand. 

stances. 

stituent 

1.  Caraccas  I.,  . 

15.03 

7-41 

13-93 

4-94 

41-78 

12-91 

7-41 

12-62 

z.         ,,       11., ■ 

20-09 

7-74 

11-68 

5-99 

36-29 

12-7^ 

8-32 

18-19 

3.  Guayaquil,   . 

•  •• 

8-93 

13-44 

812 

48-01 

13-87 

6-81 

0-82 

4.                                  y,                                     • 

•  •• 

9-11 

12-94 

10-76 

47-08 

13-12 

6-79 

0-21 

5.  Trinidad, 

15-35 

9-04 

14-94 

6-18 

44-80 

16-36 

6-39 

2-29 

6.         „ 

1404 

8-30 

15-44 

4-23 

46-05 

18-00 

7  06 

0-92 

7.  PuertoCabello, 

14-92 

6-40 

13-75 

4-38 

47-12 

14-83 

6-06 

7-46 

8.  Socoannsco,  . 

18-58 

6-48 

1912 

6-48 

39-39 

15-67 

815 

4-71 

Mean,  . 

16-33 

7-83 

14-29 

6-38 

43-79 

14-69 

7-12 

5-90 
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Sixty-four  analyses  of  commercial  samples  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate  have  been  made  in  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Laboratory, 
and  the  general  results  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 


TABLE  XXXo. 


1 

Mois- 
ture. 

Fat. 

Fibre. 

Total 
Ash. 

Acid 

Equi- 

yalent. 

Acid 
Equi- 
valent 
*by 
Ash. 

A.  Samples  of  cocoa  or  chocolate  in  commerce  teithoiU  any  adrnizture,  Imi 
most  of  them  evidently  shoiaitig  trecUmenl  by  steam  or  aUxUies. 


Maximum, 
Minimum, 
Mean, 


3-5 

50S5 

502 

8-64 

16-6 

4-9 

2-5 

27-56 

2-87 

317 

4-9 

135 

30 

350 

3-90 

6-28 

120 

2-2 

B.  Cocoas  and  chocolates  mixed  only  with  sugar. 


Maximum, 
Minimum, 
Mean, 


1-75 

25-74 

1*99 

2-20 

2-90 

1-20 

0-55 

18-47 

0-94 

1-28 

1-50 

•72 

113 

22-3 

1-31 

1-68 

2-31 

1-40 

63-0 
61-0 
57-3 


C.  Cocoas  and  chocolaies  mixed  with  wheat,  flour,  and  sugar. 


Maximum, 
Minimum, 
Mean, 


2-46 

28-72 

1-85 

3-29 

2-70 

1-58 

0-85 

16-92 

0-81 

0-97 

1-25 

0-46 

1-71 

20-79 

114 

1-55 

1-86 

1-28  1 

60-0 
51-0 
56-7 


D.  Cocoas  and  chocolates  mixed  with  arrowroot  and  sugar. 


Maximum, 
Minimum, 
Mean, 


2-5 

28-79 

1-20 

315 

4-60 

1-63 

0-6 

11-13 

2-62 

1-40 

2-25 

0-83 

1-4 

22-80 

1-85 

2-30 

308 

1-37 

51-00 
2S<X) 
36-4 


E.  Bensemann  lays  stress  on  the  relations  between  the  fat, 
starch,  and  matters  insoluble  in  water.  Designating  the  starch 
by  S,  the  fat  by  F,  the  insoluble  matters  in  water  by  TJ,  the 
starch  divided  by  the  difference  between  the  fat  and  matters 
insoluble  in  water  gives  what  Bensemann  calls  "the  starch 
coefficient/'  and  is  an  aid  to  estimating  the  admixture  of  cocoa 
with  flour  or  starch.  He  also  gives  other  coefficients.  Tliis 
method  and  its  results  can  be  gathered  from  his  analysis  as 
follows : — 
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TABLE  XXXc— NuMiRicAL  Relatioks  betwebk  the  yabxoxts  Gov- 

STITUBNTS  or  THB  CoCOAS  IN  THB  FBBCBDINO  TaBLB  AS  aAUn7LATKI> 
BY  BB!C8BMANN. 

S  =  starch;  F  =/(U;  XS  =  total  organic  matter  insolubie  in  roaier. 


S 

F 
U-8 

8 
U 

F 
U 

8 

r 

U-F 

Air-dried  husked  beans — 

Maracaibo,  . 

0*4289 

0-7396 

0-1636 

0-6185 

0-2645 

Caraccas,     . 

0-4074 

0-7273 

0-1578 

0-6125 

0-2577 

Trinidad.     . 

0-3452 

0-7297 

0-1247 

0-6387 

0-1953 

Machala  (Guayaquil), . 

0-3583 

0-7330 

0-1297 

0-6379 

0-2033 

Fortoplata, . 

Means,        •        • 

Air-dried  husks — 

0-3660 

0-7734 

01481 

0-6589 

0-2247 

0-3946 

0-7406 

0-1446 

0-6335 

0-2283 

Maracaibo,  .        . 

01390 

0-0412 

0-1341 

0-0357 

3-7564 

Caraccas,     . 

0*1525 

00356 

0-1479 

0-0304 

4-8674 

Trinidad,     . 

01515 

0-0467 

0*1455 

0-0399 

3-6413 

Machala  (Guayaquil), . 

0-1272 

0  0402 

0  ■12-27 

00352 

3-4827 

Fortoplata, . 

Means, 

Chocolate  in  cakes  mixed 
with  sugar  only — 

01850 

0  0797 

0-1728 

0-0660 

2-6202 

0-1508 

0-0484 

0  1446 

00414 

3-4920 

4*S  marks  per  kilo.,     . 

0-3838 

0-7303 

0-1438 

0-6253 

0-2.W 

4*0  marks  per  kilo.'     . 

0-3476 

0-7161 

0-1314 

0-6220 

0-2112 

3*2  marks  per  kilo.,     . 

0-3310 

0-7226 

0-1207 

0-6354 

01899 

2-4  marks  per  kilo.,     . 

0-3029 

0-7035 

0-1141 

0  6232 

0-1S31 

2*0  marks  per  kilo.,     . 
Means,        « 

0-3729 

0-7490 

0  1298 

0-6317 

0-1992 

0-3480 

0-7246 

0-1282 

0-6317 

0-20:9 

S§  224,  225.] 
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§  224.  Stutzer  classifies  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  ooco» 
as  follows: — 

1.  Non-proteids,  substances  soluble  in  neutral  water  solution 
in  presence  of  copper  hydrate  (theobromin,  ammonia,  and  amida 
compounds). 

2.  Digestible  albumen. 

3.  Insoluble  and  indigestible  nitrogenous  substance.  In  three 
samples  he  found  the  mean  numbers  in  per  cent,  of  total  nitrogei^ 
to  be — soluble  non-proteid  nitrogen  29*4  per  cent.,  albumen  32*2 
per  cent.,  and  not  digestible  38 '4  per  cent.  Mr.  Wigner's- 
examination  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  cocoa,  based  on 
84  commercial  samples,  are  as  follows : — 

TABLE  XXXI.— Nitrogenous  Constituents  of  Cocoa. 


1 

2 

o.         •        •        •        •        • 

4 

5 

6 

iSocnnza,  . 
Si'^dad. : 
Grenada,    . 


t 

"1 

3| 

^ 

o    . 

^^ 

IP 

o3  d  . 
5  g  o  b 

hI 

1 

11 

J2 

3J« 

SS25 

If 

1-095 

•600 

9-92 

3-80 

3-12 

54  9  I 

1162 

•760 

7-35 

4-81 

2-54 

65-5 

2-978 

2335 

18-84 

14-79 

4-05 

78-5 

■965 

•375 

611 

2  37 

3-74 

38-8 

•699 

•330 

442 

209 

2-33 

47-3 

1-201 

•770 

7-61 

4^88 

2-73 

34-1 

2  040 

1175 

12-92 

7-44 

4-48 

67-6 

2  000 

1045 

12-67 

6-62 

605 

62-2 

1-490 

1050 

9-46 

6-65 

2-81 

70-3 

2-370 

1335 

14-99 

7-56 

7-43 

50-4 

§  225.  Adulterations  of  Cocoa. — The  list  of  adulterations  usually 
given  is  as  follows : — Sugar,  starches,  Venetian  red,  brick-dust^ 
and  peroxide  of  iron.     Some  of  these  sophistications,  such  as  the 
starches,  may  be  detected  by  a  preliminary  microscoj)ical  exami- 
nation, which  in  no  instance  should  be  neglected.     The  ordinary 
chemical  examination  consists  in  the  extraction  of  the  fat  as 
before    described,   the   estimation    of    the    percentage    of   ash 
in    the  ordinary  way,  its  division  into  soluble  and  insoluble, 
and  its  content  of  phosphoric  acid.     By  a  simple  estimation  of 
the  fat  and  the  chief  constituents  of  the  ash,  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  all  known  adulterations  can  be  detected. 
The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash  of  soluble  cocoas  has 
been  taken  as  a  basis  of  calculation  of  the  amount  of  cocoa,  and 
in  the  absence  of  foreign  seeds,  or  other  phosphate-producing 
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Bubstance,  the  calculation  will  be  a  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth.  The  ash  itself  and  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  will, 
of  course,  be  very  notably  dimiiiished  in  the  case  of  the  soluble 
cocoas,  and  the  percentage  of  the  phosphoric  acid  will  in  such 
instances  be  a  fair  guide  to  the  amount  of  foreign  admixture. 
For  example,  suppose  a  soluble  cocoa  to  yield  an  ash  of  1'5  per 
cent,  '6  of  which  is  due  to  phosphoric  acid,  taking  as  a  basis  of 
calculation  '9  per  cent.*  of  phosphoric  acid  in  cocoa  nibs : — 

±A^  =  66-6. 


That  is,  the  mixture  contains  about  66*6  per  cent,  of  cocoa.  The 
amount  of  starch  in  cocoa  may  be  determined  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  described  at  p.  165  et  seq.,  but  the  process  is  somewhat 
tedious,  and  may  be  dispensed  with,  since  the  extract  in  cold 
water  is  always  a  guide  to  the  adulteration  by  starchy  substances. 
Cocoa  nibs  treated  in  this  way  give  to  water  about  6*76  per 
cent  of  organic  matter  and  2-16  of  ash.  The  determination 
of  theobromin  and  of  cocoa  red  is  also  of  use. 

§  226.  AdtUterations  of  Chocolate, — Oil  of  almonds,  cocoa-oil, 
beef  and  mutton  fat,  starches,  cinnabar,  chalk,  and  various 
other  substances  are  usually  enumerated;  a  few  of  these  are, 
however,  apocryphal. 

The  analysis  of  chocolate  is  conducted  on  exactly  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  soluble  cocoa.  If  it  is  desired  to  separate 
the  different  constituents,  the  method  recommended  by  A.  Porrier 
may  be  used : — Extract  the  fat  with  ether,  and  the  sugar  with 
alcohol  of  20"*,  and  dissolve  the  starch  out  by  boiling  w^ater. 
The  liquid  holding  the  starch  is  then  decolorised  by  animal 
charcoal,  and  the  starch  precipitated  by  alcohol  of  50  per  cent, 
dried,  and  weighed.  But  as  regards  adulteration,  the  procedure 
recommended  in  the  case  of  cocoa  will  be  found  quite  efficient, 
and  less  oumbersome  and  tedious. 
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PART  VI.-ALOOHOL,  SPIRITS,  LIQUEURS. 


ALCOHOL. 

§  227.  The  term  alcohol^  in  its  strict  chemical  sense,  applies 
only  to  the  neutral  compounds  of  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen, 
-which,  by  the  action  of  acids,  form  ethers.  The  principal  alcohols 
are  enumerated  in  the  following  table  : — 

TABLE  XXXIL,  EXHIBITING  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  ALCOHOLS. 


Aloohola. 

Formula. 

Spedflo  Gravity, 

Vapour. 

B«L  Wt 

H=l. 

Boiling  Point 

liqaid. 

Vapour. 

Ttihx. 

CenL    1 

65-5 

7S-3 

967 

111-7 

132-0 

138-154 
177-2 
180-0 

... 
... 
... 

... 

1,  Wood     Spirit,    or ) 
Methylic  Alcohol,  \ 

2.  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  ) 

Ethylic  Alcohol,    ( 
a   Tritylio    or   Pro- ) 

pyiic,  .       .       .  { 

4.  Tetrylic  or  Butylic, 

5.  FoaselOiljOrAmy-l 

He,       .        .        .> 

6.  Hexylic  or  Caproic, 

7.  Heptylic, 

8.  Octylic  or  Caprylic, 
12.  Laurylic, 

16.  Ethal  or  Cetyhc,  . 
27.  Cerotin  or  Ceiylic, 
SO.  Melissin    or  Mel-  ) 
lisylic,         .        .  \ 

CH4O 
CjHeO 

CsHgO 

C4H10O 
CsHijO 

C«Hi40 
CyHieO 
CgHigO 
CiaHasO 
Ci.Ha40 
C»H«0 

C»H«0 

0-798 

0-7938 

0-817 

0-8032 

0-8184 

0-833 
0-819 
0-823 

.*• 

••• 
... 

... 

1-12 

1-6133 

2-02 
2-589 
3  147 
3-53 

4-50 

... 
*•• 
... 

... 

16 

23 

30 

37 

44 

51 
68 
65 

■  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

149-9 

173^ 

206  0 

2330 

269-6 

299-309 
851-0 
356-0 

•  •• 
••• 

Of  these  ethylic  alcohol,  wood  spirit,  and  fousel  oil  are  the  three 
of  most  importance  to  the  analyst 

EUiylie  Alcohol,  C^HgO,  specific  gravity,  0-816  at  0%  0-79381  at 
15*6°  j  boiling  point,  7 8° -3.  Absolute  alcohol  does  not  dissolve 
common  salt,  nor  does  it  give  a  blue  colour  when  digested  with 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper,  if  perfectly  water-free.  Filter 
paper  saturated  in  the  following  solution — viz.,  two  parts  of 
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citric  and  one  of  molybdic  adds  heated  to  incipient  fusion,  and 
disaolyed  in  30  to  40  pints  of  .water  and  dried  at  100^  is  not 
bleached  when  soaked  in  absolute  alcohol ;  but  should  water  be 
present,  the  blue  of  the  paper  is  entirely  discharged.  Pure  absolute 
alcohol  bums  with  a  white  flame,  but  if  water  is  present  with  a 
blue. 

There  is  no  cloudy  appearance  when  mixed  with  water,  show- 
ing the  absence  of  oily  matters.  It  should  be  also  perfectly 
neutral  to  test  paper,  and  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation.  It 
mtiBt  be  remembered  that,  in  a  commercial  sense,  '^  absolute 
alcohol  *'  is  any  stronger  spirit  than  can  be  obtained  by  ordinary 
distillation ;  and,  since  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  most  unwise 
for  any  action  to  be  taken  under  the  "  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,"  unless  a  distinctly  fraudulent  statement  has  been  made. 
"  Absolute  alcohol,"  as  bought  over  the  countera  of  the  chemist, 
is  seldom  above  from  93  to  95  per  cent. 

§  228.  ReciiJUd  Spirit,  as  defined  by  our  own  pharmacopoBia, 
should  be  of  specific  gravity  0*838;  by  that  of  the  Netherlands 
0-830  to  0-834;  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Norway,  08336; 
of  Austria,  0-838;  of  France,  0835  to  0-841.  It  should  be 
neutral,  colourless,  volatilising  without  residue,  and  free  from 
other  alcohols. 

Proof  Spiritf — a  term  in  constant  use  for  purposes  of  ex- 
cise,— is  a  diluted  spirit,  which  was  defined  by  Act  of  Parliar 
ment  (58  George  III.)  to  be  '^  such  as  shall,  at  the  temperature 
of  10° -0  [51°  Fahr.]  weigh  exactly  twelve-thirteenth  parts 
of  an  equal  measure  of  distilled  water."  According  to  Drink* 
water  it  consists  of — 

Alcohol  by  weight,        .         .        .         .        49*24 
Water  by  weight,  .        .        .        .        60*76 

100-00 
and  its  specific  gravity  at  15°-5  is  0*91984. 

In  the  analysis  of  all  spirits  (seeing  that  the  terms  "  proof  * 
and  "  under  proof"  are  used  and  known  in  the  trade),  the  state- 
ments of  results  should  always  include  the  percentage  of  proof 
spirit. 

Spirits  weaker  than  proof  are  described  as  XJ.P.,  under  proof; 
stronger  than  proof  as  O.P.,  over  proof;  thus  a  spirit  of  50  U.P. 
means  50  water  and  50  proof  spirit,  GO  XJ.P.,  60  water  and  40 
proof  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  50  O.P.  means  that  the  alcohol 
is  of  such  a  strength,  that,  to  every  100  of  the  spirit,  50  of 
-water  would  have  to  be  added  to  reduce  it  to  proof  strength. 
In  all  the  above  the  strengths  are  only  good  for  the  normal 
temperature  of  15°*5. 
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TABLE  XXXIIL    ESTIMATION  OP  ALCOHOL. 

Speeffle 
gnivlty,    , 

Absolute 
Alcohol 
tnr  weight  1 
Per  cent 

Alnolnte 

Alcohol 

by  Tolume. 

Percent 

Proof 

Spirit 

Per  cent 

Specific 

AtMolnte     Abfldata 

Alcohol       Alcubol 

brr  weight  br  volame. 

Per  cent     Per  cent. 

1 

Proof    \ 
Spirit    ; 

Per  cent ! 

1 

1.0000 

0-00 

000 

1 

0-00 

•9549 

1 
31-69 

3811 

66-80  1 

•9999 

0-05 

007 

012 

•9539 

3231 

3S-82 

68-04 

-9989 

0-58 

0  73 

1-28 

-9529 

32-94 

39-54 

69-29 

•9979 

112 

1-42 

2-48 

•9519 

33-53 

40-20 

70-46 

•9969 

1-75 

2-20 

3-85 

-9509 

3410 

40-84 

71-58 

•9959 

2-33 

2-93 

513 

•9499 

34-57 

41-37 

72-50 

•9949 

2-89 

3-62 

6-34 

•9489 

35-05 

41-90 

73-43 

•9939 

3-47 

4-34 

7-61 

•9479 

35-55 

42-45 

74-39 

•9929 

406 

6  08 

8-90 

•9469 

36-06 

43-01 

75-37 

•9919 

469 

6-86 

10-26 

•9459 

36-61 

43-63 

76-45 

•9909 

5-31 

6-63 

11-62 

-9449 

37-17 

44^4 

77  53  • 

-9899 

5-94 

7-40 

12-97 

•9439 

37-72 

44-86 

78-61 

•9889 

6-64 

8-27 

14-50  ' 

•9429 

38-28 

45-47 

79-68 

•9879 

7-33 

913 

15-99 

•9419 

38-83 

46-08 

80-75  1 

•9869 

8-00 

9-95 

17-43 

•9409 

39-35 

46  64 

81-74 

•9859 

8-71 

10-82 

18-96 

•9399 

39-85 

47-18 

82-69 

•9849 

9-43 

11-70 

20-50 

•9389 

40  35 

47-72 

83-64 

•9839 

1015 

12-58 

22^ 

•9379 

40-85 

48-26 

84-58 

•9829 

10-92 

13-52 

23-70 

•9369 

41-35 

48-80 

85-53 

•9819 

1169 

14-46 

25-34 

•9359 

41-86 

49-34 

86-47 

•9809 

12-46 

15-40 

26-99 

•9349 

42-33 

49-86 

87-37 

•9799 

1323 

16-33 

28-62 

•9339 

42-81 

50-37 

88-26  ' 

•9789 

14-00 

17-26 

30-26 

9329 

43-29 

60-87 

89-15 

•9779 

14-91 

18-36 

32-19 

-9319 

43-76 

61-38 

90-03 

•9769 

15-75 

19-39 

33-96 

•9309 

44-23 

51-87 

90-89 

•9759 

16-54 

20-33 

35-63 

-9299 

44-68 

62-34 

91-73 

•9749 

17-33 

21-29 

37-30 

•9289 

45-14 

52-82 

92-56 

•9739 

1815 

22-27 

39-03 

-9279 

45-59 

53-29 

93-39 

•9729 

18-92 

23-19 

40-64 

•9269 

46  05 

63-77 

94-22 

•9719 

19-75 

24-18 

42-38 

•9259 

46-50 

54  24 

95-05 

•9709 

20  58 

2517 

4412 

•9249 

46-96 

64-71 

95-88 

•9699 

21  -38 

26-13 

45-79 

-9239 

47-41 

55-18 

96-70 

•9689 

2215 

27-04 

47-39 

•9229 

47-86 

65-65 

97  52 

•9679 

22-92 

27-95 

48-98 

■9219 

48-32 

6611 

98-34 

•9669 

23-69 

28-86 

60-57 

•9209 

48-77 

66-58 

9916     ; 

•9659 

24-46 

29-76 

52  16 

•9199 

49-20 

67-02 

99-93 

-9649 
•9639 

25-21 
25-93 

30-65 
31-48 

53-71 
65-18 

•9198 

49-24 

1    67-06 

100-oon 

•9629 

26-60 

32-27 

56-55 

•9189 

49-68 

67-49 

100-76 

•9619 

27-29 

33-06 

67-94 

•9179 

50-13 

67-97 

101-59 

•9609 

28-00 

33-89 

69-40 

•9169 

50-57 

68-41 

102-35 

•9599 

28-62 

34-61 

60-66 

•9159 

61-00 

68-85 

103-12 

•9589 

29-27 

35-35 

61-95 

•9149 

61-42 

69-26 

103*85 

•9579 

29-93 

36-12 

63-30 

•9139 

61-83 

69-68 

104-58 

•9569 

30-50 

36-76 

64-43 

-9129 

62-27 

60-12 

105-35 

•9559 

31-06 

37-41 

65-55 

•9119 

62-73 

60-66 

106-15 
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TABLE  XXXllL—CofUinued. 


SpeeUks 

gravity, 

W6». 

Aboolote 

Alcohol 

by  weight 

Per  cent 

AbBolnte 

Alcohol 

iy  volume. 

Per  cent 

Proof 

Spirit 

Percent 

Spedflc 
gravity, 

Absolute 

Aloohol 

by  vrelght 

Per  cent 

Absolute 

Alcohol 

by  volume. 

Per  cent 

Proof 

Spirit 

Percent 

•9109 

5317 

61-02 

10693 

•8649 

73^00 

79-54 

139-39 

•9099 

53-61 

61-45 

107-69 

•8639 

73-42 

79-90 

14002 

•9089 

54-05 

61-88 

108  45 

-8629 

73-83 

80-26 

140-65 

•9079 

54-52 

62-36 

109-28 

-8619 

74^27 

80-64 

141-33 

•9069 

55^00 

62-84 

11012 

•8609 

7473 

81-04 

14203 

•9059 

55*45 

63-28 

110-92 

•8699 

75^18 

81-44 

142-73 

•9049 

55-91 

6373 

111^71 

•8589 

7664 

81-84 

143*42 

•9039 

56-36 

6418 

112^49 

•8579 

76^08 

82-23 

14410 

•9029 

56*82 

64-63 

113-26 

•8669 

76-50 

82-58 

144-72 

•9019 

57^25 

65-05 

113-99 

•8659 

76-92 

82-93 

145  34 

•9009 

57^67 

65-45 

11469 

•8649 

77-33 

83-28 

145-96 

-8999 

58-09 

65-85 

115-41 

-8639 

77-75 

83-64 

146-57 

•8989 

58-55 

66-29 

11618 

•8629 

78-16 

83-98 

147  17 

•8979 

59-00 

6674 

116-96 

•8619 

78-66 

84-31 

147-75 

•8969 

59  43 

67  15 

117-68 

•8609 

78-96 

84-64 

148-32 

•8959 

59-87 

67-67 

118-41 

•8499 

79-36 

84^97 

148-90 

•8949 

60-29 

67-97 

119^12 

-8489 

79-76 

86-29 

149-44 

•8939 

60^71 

68-36 

119-80 

•8479 

80-17 

86-63 

150-06 

•8929 

6113 

68-76 

120-49 

•8469 

.   80-58 

85-97 

150-67 

•8919 

61-54 

6915 

121  18 

•8469 

81-00 

86-32 

151-27 

•8909 

61^96 

69-54 

121-86 

•8449 

81-40 

86-64 

151-83 

•8899 

62-41 

69-96 

122-61 

•8439 

81-80 

86-96 

152-40 

•8889 

62-86 

70-40 

123-36 

•8429 

82-19 

87-27 

152-95 

•8879 

63-30 

70-81 

124-09 

•8419 

82-68 

87-68 

153-48 

•8869 

63-74 

71-22 

124-80 

•8409 

82-96 

87-88 

154  01 

•8859 

64-17 

71-62 

126-61 

•8399 

83-35 

88-19 

154-64 

•8849 

64-61 

72-02 

126-22 

•8389 

83-73 

88-49 

165-07 

•8839 

65  04 

72-42 

126-92 

•8379 

84-12 

88-79 

165-61 

•8829 

65-46 

72-80 

127-59 

•a369 

84-62 

89-11 

156-16 

•8819 

65-88 

7319 

128-25 

•8359 

84-92 

89-42 

156-71 

•8809 

66-30 

73-57 

128-94 

•8349 

86-31 

89-72 

167-24 

•8799 

66-74 

73-97 

129-64 

•8339 

85-69 

90-02 

167-76 

•8789 

67-17 

74-37 

130-33 

•8329 

86-08 

90-32 

158-28 

•8779 

67-58 

74-74 

130-98 

-8319 

86  46 

90  61 

158^79 

•8769 

68-00 

75-12 

131-64 

•8309 

86-85 

90-90 

159-31 

•8759 

68-42 

75-49 

132-30 

-8299 

87  23 

91-20 

159-82 

•8749 

68-83 

76-87 

132-96 

•8289 

87-62 

91-49 

160-33 

•8739 

69-25 

76-24 

133-60 

-8279 

88-00 

91-78 

160-84 

•8729 

69-67 

76-61 

134-25 

-8269 

88-40 

92-08 

161  -37 

•8719 

70-08 

76-98 

134-90 

•8259 

88-80 

92-39 

161-91 

•8709 

70-48 

77  32 

136-51 

•8249 

89  19 

92-68 

162-43 

•8699 

70-88 

77-67 

136-13 

-8239 

89-58 

92-97 

162-93 

•8689 

71-29 

78-04 

136-76 

•8229 

89-96 

93-26 

163-43 

•8679 

7171 

78-40 

137-40 

-8219 

90-32 

93-52 

163-88 

•8669 

7213 

78-77 

138  06 

•8209 

90-68 

93-77 

164-33 

•8659 

72-57 

7916 

138-72 

•8199 

9104 

94  03 

164-78 
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benzoate.  The  sample  is  shaken  up  in  the  cold  with  a  few  drops 
of  benzoyl  chloride;  any  ethyl  benzoate  formed  sinks  to  the 
bottom  with  the  excess  of  benzoyl  chloride.  This  heavy  layer 
is  removed  by  a  pipette,  and  heated  with  a  little  caustic  soda  or 
potash,  which  dissolves  at  once  the  benzoyl  chloride,  but  not 
the  ethyl  benzoate,  and  the  latter  may  be  recognised  by  this 
insolubility,  by  its  general  properties,  and  by  its  boiling  point 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  has  a 
characteristic  pleasant  odour,  and  boils  at  213^. 

Mr.  J.  Hardy  has  proposed  a  very  simple  test  for  the  detec- 
tion of  alcohol,  which  may  be  performed  as  follows : — Two  common 
*'  Nesslerising  "  glass  cylinders  are  taken,  and  a  little  gnaiacum 
resin,  which  has  been  removed  from  the  interior  of  a  freshly 
broken  lump,  is  shaken  up  with  the  sample  to  be  tested.  The 
liquid  is  filtered,  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  drop 
of  very  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  added.  Exactly  the 
same  process  is  adopted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  waten 
On  now  placing  the  two  liquids  in  the  glass  cylinders  side  by 
side,  over  a  porcelain  plate,  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  if  it  con- 
tains alcohol,  wi]l  be  found  of  a  blue  colour  decidedly  darker 
than  that  of  the  distilled  water. 

§  230.  SepcwoUion  of  Alcohol  from  Anvmal  McMers, — In  order  to 
obtain  alcohol  from  organic  matters  (e.^.,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  or  the  tissues),  the  following  process  will  be  found  con* 
venient : — Solid  matters,  such  as  the  tissues,  are  cut  up  as  finely 
as  possible,  and  placed  with  water  in  a  retort  attached  to  a  suit- 
able condenser.  Most  liquids  require  no  previous  preparation^ 
and  are  merely  poured  into  the  retort  or  flask,  as  before  de- 
scribed ;  but  it  is  desirable  in  the  treatment  of  urine  to  add  a 
little  tannic  acid.  About  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  liquid  is 
distilled  over  into  a  flask  closed  by  a  mercury  valve.  The  pro- 
duct is  now  exactly  neutralised  with  decinormal  alkali  to  fix 
any  volatile  acid,  and  again  slowly  distilled,  about  one-third 
being  drawn  over.  The  liquid  is  next  neutralised  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  fix  volatile  alkalies,  and  redistilled.  This  final 
distillate  contains  all  the  alcohol,  but  neither  volatile  acids  nor 
alkalies.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  may  even  now  be  too  dilute 
to  respond  conveniently  to  tests,  and  it  may  therefore  be  digested 
for  some  hours  with  a  little  caustic  lime,  and  then  very  slowly 
distilled.  The  distillate  should  finally  be  carefully  measured  or 
weighed,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  serves  for  the 
application  of  the  usual  tests,  the  other  (if  alcohol  be  found)  can 
be  oxidised  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  47$,  and  estimated  as 
acetic  acid  volumetrically. 

J.  Bechamp  (Compt  Bend.y  89^  573,  574)  has  succeeded  in 
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obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  from  the  fresh  brain  of 
an  ox  to  estimate  by  specific  gravity,  and  has  also  separated  it 
from  putrefying  animal  matter.  In  fact,  it  is  capable  of  proofs 
that  tdl  putrefaction  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  minute 
quantities  of  alcohol,  and  that  the  living  cells  of  the  body  also 
produce  it.  Hence,  in  questions  of  poisoning,  it  is  not  enough 
to  obtain  qualitative  reactions  for  alcohol,  but  the  quantity  also 
must  be  accurately  estimated. 


ESTIMATION  OF  ALCOHOL  AND  ANALYSIS  OP 
ALCOHOLIC  LIQUIDS. 

§  231.  Excellent  tables  for  the  use  of  analysts  have  been 
published  both  by  Mr.  Hehner  and  by  Dr.  Stevenson.  The 
table  on  p.  468  et  seq,  will  be  found,  in  the  absence  of  the 
tables  mentioned,  sufficient  for  ordinary  use ;  any  specific 
gravity  not  given  can  be  intercalated  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  arithmetic. 

Another  method,  sometimes  called  Groning's  of  arriving  at 
the  strength  of  dilute  spirits,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  th& 
temperature  of  the  vapour  is  an  exact  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  alcohol.  The  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  put  (on  the  small 
scale)  into  a  flask  with  a  bilateral  tube,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  vapour  carefully  noted.  The  following  table  (XXXIY.) 
may  be  used. 

The  boiling-point  is  also  a  useful  guide;  for  within  certain 
limits  the  boiling-point  of  alcoholic  liquids  is  not  materially 
altered  by  admixture  with  saline  and  organic  matter.  A  ther- 
mometer with  a  movable  scale  is  employed.  Before  using  it^ 
the  thermometer  is  immersed  in  boiling  distilled  water,  and 
the  100**  [212*  Fahr.]  of  the  scale  accurately  adjusted  to  the 
level  of  the  mercury;  it  is  then  ready  for  an  operation  of 
several  hours,  or  even  an  entire  day,  if  no  considerable  varia- 
tions of  atmospheric  pressure  are  experienced.- 

The  methods  used  in  the  Municipal  Laboratory,  Paris,  for  th& 
analysis  of  alcohols  are  the  most  practical  and  the  easiest  to 
apply  to  the  small  quantities  of  alcohols  submitted  to  an  analyst 
under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  have  been  made 
considerable  use  of  in  the  following  pages. 

The  estimations  of  the  higher  alcohols,  of  aldehydes,  of  fur- 
forol,  and  so  forth,  are  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  colour 
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reactions,  the  alcohol  to  be  tested  being  always  broaght  to  the 
definite  strength  of  50*;  bj  this  device  variations  in  ooloaTj 
owing  to  varying  strengths  of  alcohol,  are  avoided. 

The  French  chemiste  estimate  the  following: — (1.)  Alcohol; 
(2.)  acidity,  expressing  it  as  acetic  acid;  (3.)  aldehydes;  (4.) 
ethers,  returning  the  ethers  as  ethyl  acetate;  f5.)  higher  alcohols, 
returning  them  as  isobutylic  alcohol ;  and  (6.)  bases. 

The  scope  and  character  of  such  an  analysis  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  example  of  the  analysis  of  a  sample  of 
brandy : — 


Brandt  made  fbom  Wins. 


Sp.  gr.  at  15^,  .... 

Alcohol,  per  cent,  (volume),     . 

Extract,  per  litre,    . 

/  Saccharose,  per  litre, . 
SixgarB-[ 

I  Inverted  sugar,  per  litre, 

Coloar, 


0-9414 
48-2 
12-64  gnns. 

8-2       ,. 

3-7       „ 
Tannin  and  canunel. 


Orammes. 

FroportloD 
of  each 

peroeoLof 

ToUl 
Imparitj. 

Per  Litre 

of 
Brandy. 

Per  centh  of 
Absolute 
AloohoL 

Acidity,  as  acetic  acid,  . 

Aldehydes,  as  acetic  aldehyde, 

Furfurol, 

Kthers,  expressed  as  ethyl  acetate. 

Higher  alcohols,  expressed  as  iso-  \ 
butylic  alcohol,   .         .         .         .J 

^         r  Ammonia,  amides. 
Bases  { 

l^  Alkaloids,  pyridine  bases,  &o. , 

0-3360 
0-0620 
0-0027 
0-2024 

0-3990 

0-0350 
0-0056 

0-0697 
0-0130 
0-0005 
0  0419 

0-0828 

0-O072 
0-0011 

32-23 
601 
0-26 

19-38 

38-39 

3-33 
0-50 

Coefficient  of  impurities,  per  cent.  \ 
of  absolute  alcohol,     .        .        .  / 

■«. 

0-2162 

100-00 
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TABLE  XXXIV.,  showinq  the  Alcoholic  Content  by  Volume 
OF  Boiling  Spirits  and  of  their  Vapour,  frok  the 
Temperature  of  the  latter,  as  obssryed  by  a  Ther* 

XOMETER.      By  GRdNINa 


Tcnporatim 

of  the 
Yappar 

AleohoUe 

Content  of 

the  Distillate. 

Par  cent 

Alcoholic 
Content  of 
the  Boiling 

Percent 

Tempentare 

of  the 

Yapoor 

(P.) 

Alooholle 

Content  of 

the  Distillate. 

Ftooenft. 

Alcoholic 

Content  of 

the  Boiling 

Liquid. 

Percent 

170-0 

03 

92 

189-8 

71 

20 

171-8 

92 

90 

1920 

68 

18 

172^ 

91 

85 

194-0 

66 

15 

172-8 

901 

80 

196-4 

61 

12 

174-0 

90 

76 

198-6 

55 

10 

174-6 

89 

70 

201 0 

50 

7 

176-0 

87 

65 

203-0 

42 

5 

178-3 

85 

50 

205-4 

36 

3 

180-8 

82 

40 

207-7 

28 

2 

183-0 

80 

35 

210  H) 

13 

I 

185-0 

78 

90 

2120 

0 

0 

187-4 

76 

25 

'CABLE  XXXY.,  xxhibitino  thb  Boxlino  Points  of  Alcohol  and 
Water  of  the  Givbn  Strengths.    Bt  GbOnino. 


Boiling-point 

Alcohol 

percent 

per  Yolnme. 

BoiUnff-point 

Alcohol 

percent 

per  Yolume. 

205-34 

6 

179-96 

55 

199-22 

10 

179-42 

60 

195-80 

15 

178-70 

65 

192-38 

20 

177-62 

70 

189-50 

25 

176-54 

75 

187-16 

30 

175-46 

80 

18500 

35 

174-92 

85 

183-38 

40 

174-20 

90 

18212 

45 

17314 

95 

181-58 

50 

172-00 

100 
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§  232.  In  tbe  examinatioa  of  alcoholic  liquors,  one  of  tbe 

.  analyst^a  first  steps  is  to  determine  the  percentage  of  alcohol, 

and  the  methods  hy  which  this  is  ilone  are  equ^ly  applicable 

(with  slight  modifications)  to  all  liquids  containing  alcohol     The 

percentage  is  ascertained — 

(1.)  By  distillation,  and  taking  the   specific  gravity  of  the 

distillate. 
(2.)  By   Tabarie's  method,  applied  especially  to   wines  and 

f3.)  By  Qeissler's  vaporimetor. 

(4.)  By  oxidation  into  acetic  acid,  and  by  several  other  methodSr 
which  are,  however,  not  much  in  use  by  the  analyst 

(1.)  DigtiiUUion.^A.  convenient  quantity  {e.g.,  100  cc  of  beer 
or  wine,  60  co.  of  spirits,  measured  at  15°-5)  is  placed  in  a  flask 
(a,  fig,  62),  havingsnangle  tube  connected  by  means  of  a  cork  to  a 


Rg.62. 

Liebig*s  condenser.  The  distillate  is  received  in  a  flssk  (h)  pro- 
vided with  a  doubly  perforated  cork,  into  which  the  bent  tube  of 
tbe  condenser,  as  well  as  a  tube  provided  with  a  mercury  valve, 
to  prevent  loss,  is  adjusted  ;  the  latter  may  be  readily  made  by 
putting  a  very  small  quantity  of  mercury  into  the  bend  of  an 
ordinary  thistle-head  funnel  (c).  This  precaution  is  only  neces- 
sary when  very  small  quantities  are  operated  upon.  Experiments 
wiUi  60  cc  of  spirit  distilled  into  a  flask  unprovided  with  a  valve, 
have  shown  tlmt  there  ia  no  appreciable  loss;  but  distillation 
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into  an  open  vessel  will  always  give  results  far  too  low.  Beer 
and  wine  yield  the  whole  of  their  alcohol  when  half  is  drawn 
over ;  spirits  should  be  distilled  nearly  to  dryness.  In  any  case, 
the  distillate  should  be  made  up  to  exactly  the  same  bulk  as 
the  original  liquid  at  the  same  temperature,  its  specific  gravity 
taken  in  a  proper  specific  gravity  bottle,  and  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  obtained  by  reference  to  the  tables  given  at  p.  468  et  seq. 
Spirits  are  best  returned  as  containing  so  much  proof  spirit,  by 
weight  and  by  volume ;  wines  and  beers,  so  much  alcohol  per 
cent.,  by  weight  and  by  volume. 

(2.)  Tabarida  method^  when  properly  performed,  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  case  of  beers,  wines,  and 
similar  liquids.  The  specific  gravity  is  first  accurately  taken  at 
15*-5  ;  a  measured  quantity — say  100  cc. — is  then  boiled  long 
enough  to  evaporate  away  the  whole  of  the  alcohol,  made  up  to 
the  original  bulk  (U  the  same  temperature,  and  its  specific  gravity 
again  determined.  From  these  data  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid,  which,  if  it  had  been  condensed,  would  have  collected  in 
the  flask  before-mentioned,  is  determined.  Thus,  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  before  boiling,  divided  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
de-alcoholised  liquid  =  specific  gravity  of 
the  diluted  alcohol  which  has  been  boiled 
away.  An  actual  example  will  suffice  : — 
A  beer,  before  boiling,  had  a  specific  gravity 
of  1'014 ;  after  boiling,  and  on  making  it  up 
to  the  original  bulk,  its  specific  gravity  was 
1-0172  ;  now  ^.^^  =  -9968,  and  on  refer- 
ence to  the  table  at  p.  468,  '9968  is  found  to 
correspond  to  1  '7  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

(3.)  Geissler^s  Vaporimeter  is  capable  of 
giving  sufficiently  accurate  results  for  tech- 
nical purposes,  and  as  it  has  the  advantage 
of  great  expedition,  it  may  always  be  used 
to  supplement  and  check  other  methods 
which  take  more  time.  It  depends  on 
the  measurement  of  the  tension  or  elastic 
force  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  height  to  which  it  raises  a 
column  of  mercury.  The  apparatus  (see 
fig.  63)  consists  of  four  parts — viz.,  (1.)  A 
brass  vessel  A,  containing  water;  (2.)  a 
doubly  bent  tube,  BB,  fastened  to  a  scale ; 
(3.)  a  cylindrical  vessel  C,  which  is  filled 
with  mercury  and  the  fluid  to  be  tested ; 


Fig.  63. 


(4.)  a  brass  vessel  D,  in  the  uppper  part  of  which  there  is  a 
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thermometer.  By  removing  the  bent  tube  and  its  connections 
from  A,  it  may  be  tamed  upside  down,  and  C  detached;  the 
alcoholic  fluid  is  then  poured  in  so  as  to  fill  the  space  between  c  and 
d,  which,  when  the  instrument  is  inverted,  is  empty.  It  is  now 
connected  with  the  bent  tube, and  adjusted  exactly  as  in  the  figure, 
the  water  made  to  boil  in  A,  when  the  mercury  runs  up  to  a 
certain  height  in  the  tube,  and  the  percentage  is  directly  read 
from  the  scale.  Should  the  thermometer  not  register  100% 
certain  corrections  must  be  made,  which  is  most  conveniently 
done  by  a  table,  sold  with  the  instrument.  Care  in  this  manipu- 
lation must  always  be  taken  to  exclude  air  from  the  bulb.  The 
author  has  found  it  always  necessary  to  test  various  points  of  the 
scale  with  known  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  to  draw  up 
a  table  of  corrections.  With  this  precaution,  it  will  be  found  a 
most  useful  instrument. 

(4.)  Oxidation  into  Acetic  Add  is  an  extremely  accurate  method 
of  determining  vinic  alcohol,  and  is  specially  applicable  to  small 
quantities.  Dr.  Dupr6  recommends  the  following  process*  : — 
A  small  quantity  of  the  distillate,  representing  about  a  gramme 
of  alcohol,  is  put  in  a  small  strong  assay-flask,  and  mixed  with 
10  cc.  of  an  oxidising  solution,  composed  of  147  grms.  of  dichro- 
mate  of  potash  and  220  grms.  of  sulphuric  acid,  made  up  to 
1,400  cc.  by  water.  The  flask  is  well  stoppered  by  caoutchouc, 
and  firmly  tied  down  by  canvas  and  string.  It  is  then  suspended 
upright  in  a  water-bath  (the  neck  being  above  the  water),  and 
heated  for  two  hours  between  SO*"  and  90**.  The  flask  is  next 
removed,  and  the  excess  of  dichromate  reduced  by  zinc  and  sul- 
phuric acid ;  the  solution  is  transferred  to  a  small  retort  (adding 
some  sulphuric  acid  and  bits  of  tobacco-pipe),  and  distilled  over 
from  a  spermaceti-bath  (see  fig.  62),  It  wUl  be  found  necessary 
to  distil  at  least  thrice  nearly  to  dryness,  each  time  adding  water 
to  the  contents.  The  united  distillates  contain  acetic  acid,  the 
result  of  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol.  This  acetic  acid  may  be 
determined  by  a  volumetric  solution  of  soda,  and  the  amount  of 
alcohol  to  which  it  is  equivalent  calculated  by  the  following 
short  table  : — 


Acetic  Add. 
1 

2  . 

3  . 


Alcohol. 

•7666 

1-5332 

2-2998 


*  It  has  been  shown  by  Wanklvii  that  alcohol  may  also  be  oxidised  intt> 
acetic  acid  very  readily  by  an  alkaline  solntion  of  permanganate  of  ootash ; 
it  would  appear  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  previoas  formation  of  alaahyda 
A.  Letteltiir  also  finds  that  an  ammoniacal  solutioa  of  copper-oxide  at  ISO^ 
has  the  same  effect    CompU  Itend,^  89,  1105. 
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JLeetiejIdd. 

Alcohol. 

AMUoAcid. 

Aleohol. 

4 

—5 

3-0664 

8        . 

:= 

6-1328 

5        . 

— 

3-8330 

9 

ss 

6-8994 

6 

7       . 

^ 

4-5996 
6-3662 

10       . 

= 

7-6666 

There  are  seyeral  other  methods  of  estimating  alcohol,  but  the 
above  are  the  most  practical  and  efficient;  and  whenever  the 
amotint  of  alcohol  is  important  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
spirits)  the  analyst  should  determine  it  in  at  least  two  different 
ways.  The  specific-gravity  methods  presuppose  the  presence  of 
ethylic  alcohol  only ;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  test  fluids  also 
for  methylic  and  amylic  alcohols.  For  these  the  following  pro- 
cesses are  available : — 

§  233.  Methylic  Alcohol. — 100  cc.  of  the  suspected  spirit  are 
distilled  twice,  having  been  rendered  alkaline  during  the  first 
process  and  acid  during  the  second,  about  two-thirds  being  dis* 
tilled  over  each  time.  The  distillate  is  now  shaken  up  with  dry 
potassium  carbonate,  and,  after  standing  over  night,  the  upper 
layer  is  taken  off  by  a  syphon  or  pipette,  and  again  twice  distilled, 
about  15  ca  being  driven  over.  This  will  contain  any  methylio 
alcohol  present  in  the  original  100  cc.  A  portion  of  the  distillate  is 
now  diluted  with  water  to  a  strength  from  10  to  15  per  cent., 
and  in  this  diluted  spirit  the  alcohol  determined — (1.)  By  specific- 
gravity  ;  (2.)  by  Geissler's  vaporimeter ;  and,  (3.)  by  oxidation 
into  acetic  acid.  If  ethylic  alcohol  alone  is  present,  all  three- 
methods  fairly  agree.  The  specific  gravity  will  give  the  total 
amount  of  both  alcohols,  the  specific  gravity  of  aqueous  methylio 
and  ethylic  alcohols  being  almost  identical ;  but  since  methylio 
alcohol  has  a  higher  vapour  tension  than  ethylic,  Geissler'a 
vaporimeter  will  give  a  higher  result.  The  oxidation  process- 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  give  a  lower  result,  for  methylic  alcohol 
yields  water  and  OOn,  so  that  the  acetic  acid  found  is  derived 
wholly  from  the  ethylic  alcohol,  and  the  difference  between  the 
strength  thus  found  and  that  derived  from  the  specific  gravity 
gives  a  rough  indication  of  the  proportion  of  methylic  alcohol 
present.  If  the  methylic  alcohol  is  in  sufiicient  quantity,  instead 
of  the  usual  slight  vacuum  on  opening  the  flask,  there  is  an 
escape  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  gaa 
should  not  be  either  absorbed  or  collected  and  estimated. 

Dr.  Dupr^  gives  the  following  example.  A  pure  whisky 
showed — 

Strength  by  specific  gravity,     .  9*83  per  cent. 

„  Vaporimeter,         .        .        .        9*75        „ 

„  Oxidation,     .        ,        ,        .        9-75        „ 

*  Hehner  has  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  luefiilness  of  the  vaporimeter  for 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  methylic  alcohol ;  in  the  oxidation  prooeas  he 
prefers  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  chromate  reduced  rather  than  the  acetio 
M^d.'-Analyst,  Feb.  7, 1887. 
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The   same  whisky,  adulterated   with  10  per  cent,  of  ordinary 
methylated  spirit,  and  tested,  gave — 

StreDgth  by  specific  gravity,         .        .        10*08  per  cent. 
Vaw 


iporimeter,    •        .        .        10*45 
Oxidation,         .        .        .  9-50* 


The  remainder  of  the  distillate  may  be  used  in  producing  methyl- 
aniline  violet  or  oxalate  of  methyl. 

The  general  process  for  the  production  of  uiethyl-aniline  violet 
is  as  follows : — 10  cc.  of  alcohol,  with  15  grms.  of  iodine  and  2  grms. 
of  red  phosphorus,  are  put  into  a  small  flask,  and  distilled  into 
30  or  40  cc.  of  water.  The  alcoholic  iodide  which  settles  to  the 
bottom  is  separated  by  a  pipette,  and  collected  in  a  flask  contain- 
ing 5  cc.  of  aniline.  If  the  action  be  too  violent,  the  flask  can 
be  cooled  with  cold  water ;  ^f  too  slow,  a  little  heating  may  be 
necessary.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  crystals  are  dissolved  in 
hot  water  and  boiled,  an  alkaline  solution  is  afterwards  added, 
and  the  bases  rise  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  an  oily  stratum, 
which  may  be  separated  by  bringing  the  oil,  by  the  addition  of 
water,  on  a  level  with  the  neck  of  the  flask.  The  oxidation  of 
the  bases  may  be  eflected  in  various  ways,  but  best  by  pouring  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  the  oily  liquid  on  10  grms.  of  a  mixture  formed 
of  100  grms.  of  quartz  sand,  2  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  3  of 
nitrate  of  copper.  After  incorporation  it  is  introduced  into  a 
^lass  tube,  and  kept  at  DO""  in  a  water-bath  for  eight  or  ten  hours; 
it  is  ultimately  exhausted  by  warm  alcohol,  thrown  on  a  filter, 
and  made  up  to  100°.  If  the  alcohol  was  pure  the  tint  is  red ; 
if  it  contained  1  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol  the  colour,  by  the 
side  of  the  preceding,  is  manifestly  violet;  with  2*5  per  cenl 
the  shade  is  a  very  distinct  violet;  and  with  5  per  cent,  it 
is  considerably  darker.  The  process  may  be  made  quantitative 
by  having  volumetric  solutions  of  methyl  and  ordinary  alcohoL 
Very  minute  quantities  of  methyl  alcohol  may  be  detected  by 
adding  5  cc.  of  the  liquid  to  95  cc.  of  water,  and  then  again 
diluting  5  ca  of  this  liquid  with  400  cc.  of  water,  and  heating  it 
in  a  porcelain  capsule.  Fragments  of  white  merino  (free  from 
Aulphur),  immersed  in  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour,  will  remain 
white,  if  the  alcohol  was  pure ;  if  methyl  was  present,  they  will 
be  of  a  violet  tint.f 

Oxalate  of  Methyl  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  distillate 
with  half  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid  and  double  the  quantity  of 
faydropotassic  oxalate.     The  whole  should  stand  in  the  retort  for 

*  Note  on  the  Examinatioa  of  Whisky  and  other  Spirits  for  Methylated 
Spirit  and  Fousel  Oil,  by  Dr.  Dupre.    Analyst,  i.,  1876,  p.  4^ 
t  A.  Biche  and  Brady»  Comptes  Sendus,  voL  xxx.,  p.  1096. 
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twenty-four  hours,  and  then  be  distilled.  Crystals  appear  after  a 
time  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  flask  or  retort ;  their  composition 
is  (CH3)2C204.  It  would  also  be  quite  possible  to  produce  such 
compounds  as  the  salicylate  of  methyl,  dec.* 

Formic  Acid. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  methyl  alcohol, 
"when  fully  oxidised,  is  resol7ed  into  00^  and  water.  This  takes 
place  in  two  stages ;  first,  formic  acid  is  produced,  and  then  this 
formic  acid  breaks  up.     Thus: — 

(1.)  Methyl  Alc(^ol,  Formic  Acid. 

CBUO+Ot  =  CHjOi+HjO 

(2.)  Formic  Acid, 

2CHsOs + Os  a  200s + 2HflO 

• 

It  hence  follows  that  if  a  spirit  be  distilled  in  the  manner 

Tecommended  by  Dr.  Dupr6,  and  only  partially  oxidised,  it  is 
possible  to  get  formic  acid,  which  has  some  very  characteristic 
properties.  To  obtain  this  result  a  small  portion  of  the  dis- 
tillate, 2  to  4  cc.,  is  taken,  and  3  grms.  of  potassic  dichromate 
are  added,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  four 
or  five  times  as  much  water.  This  is  allowed  to  act  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  distilled ;  the  liquid  is  alkalised  with  sodium 
carbonate,  evaporated  to  half  its  bulk,  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid,  transfen*ed  to  a  test-tube,  and  then  heated  gently  with  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  formic  acid  has  been 
produced,  there  is  a  distinct  precipitate  of  metallic  silver. 

Acidity  of  Alcohols, — A  definite  quantity  of  alcohol  is  coloured 
by  phenol-phthalein,  and  decinormal  soda  dropped  in  until  the 
liquid  is  neutral ;  the  result  may  be  expressed  as  acetic  acid. 

Aldehydes, — Aldehydes  are  detected  by  a  solution  of  fuchsine 
made  as  follows: — Bisulphite  of  soda  solution  (sp.  gr.  1*3082), 
100  cc.;  aqueous  sokition  of  fuchsine  (1  per  1,000),  150  cc; 
pure  sulphuric  acid  (66°),  15  cc. ;  the  whole  made  up  to  a  litre 
with  distilled  water.  4  cc.  of  this  test  are  added  to  10  cc.  of  a 
-distillate;  should  aldehyde  be  present,  a  red  colour  is  almost 
immediately  produced,  attaining  its  maximum  in  twenty  minutes. 
To  estimate  the  quantity,  a  distillate  is  taken  and  diluted  until 
it  contains  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  or  the  distillate  may  be  forti- 

*  For  the  detection  of  methyl  alcohol  in  ethyl  alcohol,  Van  de  Vivere 
\Chem,  CeiUrbl.,  1884,  69)  employs  the  property  possessed  hy  methyl 
alcohol  of  forming  a  compound  with  calciam  chloride,  which  is  not  decom- 
posed at  100",  but  is  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  water;  the  alcohol  ia 
distilled  from  anhydrous  potassic  carbonate,  and  the  volume  of  the  distillate 
determined.  A  portion  is  then  allowed  to  remain  over  an  equal  weight  of 
jmhydrous  calciam  chloride  for  24  hours.  The  ethyl  alcohol  is  then  distilled 
off.  The  residue  when  treated  with  water  and  distilled  yields  a  mixture  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  water. 
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fied  with  pure  alcohol  until  it  is  of  the  strength  mentioned. 
The  colour  is  now  produced  by  the  test,  and  the  colour  imitated 
by  adding  the  same  test  to  alcohol  of  50*  containing  0*050  grm. 
per  litre  of  acetic  anhydride. 

Fwrfarol. — Furfurol  may  be  detected  by  a  number  of  reactions; 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  is  the  red  colour  produced  by  the 
addition  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a-naphthol  and  a  very  little 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  French  chemists  estimate  furfurol 
by  the  tint  produced  by  acetate  of  aniline  in  a  furfiirol-holding 
liquid,  as  compared  with  the  tint  produced  by  adding  to  pure 
alcohol  of  50  a  solution  of  furfurol  in  alcohol  of  the  same 
strength,  each  litre  of  which  contains  5  mgrms.  of  furfurol.  It 
may  also  be  estimated  by  quantitative  spectroscopy.  In  both 
of  these  methods,  since  the  crimson  colour  caused  by  aniline 
acetate  darkens  by  time,  the  observations  must  be  made  always 
exactly  the  same  time  after  the  addition  of  the  reagent> 

Acetone, — Acetone  may  be  found  in  spirits.  Its  boiling-point 
is  56** *3,  so  that  it  will  be  founds  if  present,  in  the  iirst  fraction  of 
a  distillation.  It  gives  the  usual  reactions  of  ketones.  Special 
tests  are  a  red  colour  with  nitro-prusside  of  sodium  ^^  ammonia; 
or  the  production  of  indigo  blue  by  the  addition  of  ortho-nitro- 
benzaldehyde  and  soda  lye  to  alkaline  reaction. 

Acetone  may  also  be  detected  by  the  Reynolds-Gunning  re- 
action. To  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  alcoholic 
potash  is  added  to  alkaline  reaction  and  mixed  with  the  solution 
supposed  to  contain  acetone,  shaken,  and  filtered ;  if  acetone  be 
present,  the  filtrate  will  contain  mercury,  as  shown  by  a  black 
precipitate  with  ammonium  sidphide.  Acetone'*'  can  be  titrated 
by  means  of  potassium  iodide  and  sodic  hypochlorite.  The  pro- 
cess depends  on  the  transformation  of  acetone  into  iodoform, 
and  the  fact  that  until  all  the  acetone  is  converted,  no  free  iodine 
is  liberated.  The  hypochlorite  solution  is  thus  standardised : — 
A  solution  of  acetone  in  water  of  0'4  per  cent,  is  prepared ;  to 
100  cc.  of  this,  10  grms.  of  potassium  iodide  and  20  oc.  of  pure 
soda  lye  of  28*  B^ume  are  added ;  when  the  iodide  is  dissolved^ 
the  hypochlorite  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop  from  a  burette, 
until  a  drop  of  starch  solution  to  which  sodium  bicarbonate  has 
been  added  strikes  a  blue  colour.  Solutions  or  distillates  of 
acetone  are  dealt  with  similarly. 

Ethers. — Ethers  are  detected  and  estimated  as  follows: — A 
known  volume  of  alcohol  is  distilled ;  the  distillate  is  exactly 
neutralised  by  decinormal  soda  or  potash ;  then  to  every  100  ca 
of  the  distillate,  20  to  30  oc.  of  decinormal  alkali  are  added,  and 

*  B«bineaa  and  G.  KoUln,  MonUewr  edentifique,  viL,  272. 
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the  flask  'with  its  contents  connected  with  an  inverted  condenser 
and  submitted  to  the  heat  of  the  water  bath  for  half  an  hour ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  liquid  is  cooled,  and  the  amount  of 
alkali  remaining  unsaturated  estimated  by  titration  with  deci- 
normal  acid.  The  diminution  in  acidity  is  due  to  the  saponifi- 
cation of  the  ethers,  the  acid  uniting  with  the  alkali,  and  the 
alcohol  being  regenerated.  It  may  be  expressed  as  acetic  ether ; 
every  cubic  centimetre  of  decinormal  alkali  equals  0*0088  acetic 
ether. 

§  234.  The  Higher  Alcohols.* — Foiuel  Oil  is  the  name  given  by 
most  chemists  to  amy  lie  alcohol;  it  may,  however,  be  conven- 
iently applied  to  the  mixture  of  the  higher  homologues  of  ethylic 
alcoho].  Dr.  Dupr^t  detects  fousel  oil  by  oxidising  one  or  two 
grms.  of  alcohol,  previously  distilled  (if  necessary)  in  the  manner 
already  described.  When  cool  the  flask  is  opened,  the  excess  of 
dichromate  reduced  by  zinc,  and  the  acids  are  distilled  off, 
neutralised  by  soda,  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  the  soda  salt 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  acids  distilled  off,  and  ulti- 
mately converted  by  barium  carbonate  into  the  barium  salt. 
The  barium  salt  of  the  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  fousel 
oil  (barium  valerianate,  Ba(C5H^02)2)  contains  40*41  per  cent, 
of  barium.  The  barium  salt  of  the  acid  derived  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  pure  alcohol  (barium  acetate,  Ba(C2H302)2)  contains 
53*72  per  cent,  of  barium.  If  the  alcohol  is  free  from  fousel  oil, 
the  barium  found  will  closely  approximate  the  percentage  men- 
tioned ;  but  if  the  higher  alcohols  are  present,  the  percentage 
will  be  lower,  aud  a  fair  approximation  to  the  amount  of  fousel 
oil  will  be  arrived  at  by  estimating  the  salt  as  a  mixture  of  baric 
acetate  and  valerianate,  and  calciilating  out  the  percentages  on 
the  usual  principles. 

*  The  higher  alcohols  foimd  in  spirits  are  usually  mixtures  of  omylic, 
bntylic,  and  propylic  alcohols.  M.  £.  Claadon  and  Gh.  Morin  have  ob- 
tained the  fouowing  results : — 


Sugar 
fermented 
by  Elliptic 

Yeast. 

Ongnac. 

Faulty 
Fermen- 

tatioo. 

Surgeras 
Brand. 

Normal  propylio  alcohol,      • 
Xsobotyhc  alcohol. 
Normal  butylic  alcohol, 
Amylic  alcohol,    . 

3-7 

2-7 

00 

93-6 

11-8 

4-5 

49-3 

34-4 

121 
2-9 
00 

860 

1000 

100-0 

100*0 

fOp,eU. 
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L.  Marquardt  (Ber.  xy,,  1370-1373)  utilises  the  iact  th&t 
amyl  alcohol  is  dissolved  out  of  dilate  alcohols  by  means  of 
chloroform.  The  chloroform  solution  is  washed  and  oxidised, 
and  the  barium  salt  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  Dapr6*s 
process. 

Rose's  process  is  similar,  save  that  the  amount  of  amyl  alcohol 
is  estimated  by  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  chloroform.  This  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  Swiss  chemists.  As  carried  out  in 
the  laboratory  at  Berne,  the  method  is  as  follows : — First,  the 
alcohol  is  brought  to  30  per  cent,  at  15".    An  error  plus  or  minud 

in  the  strength  causes  a  difference,  according  to 
M.  Bell,  of  *0199  per  cent,  in  the  volume  of  fousel 
oil. 

A  special  apparatus  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  process.  This  is  simply  a  cylindrical  vessel 
(see  fig.  64)  surmounted  by  a  globular  reservoir. 
The  lower  bulb  is  of  a  capacity  of  19*5  cc. ;  the  tube 
is  18*5  cc.  long,  with  graduations  from  19  cc.  to  22*5 
ca,  divided  into  -^  cc,  and  the  divisions  are  1  *3  mm. 
apart,  which  permits  the  appreciation  of  y^  cc. ; 
the  reservoir  is  of  from  200  to  250  cc.  capacity,  and 
altogether  the  whole  apparatus  measures  39  cm. 

20  cc.  of  chloroform  are  placed  in  the  apparatus, 
all  the  measurements  being  made  at  15**;  the 
meniscus  of  the  chloroform  ought,  if  20  cc.  be  used 
to  reach  at  this  temperature  the  lower  division 
of  the  scale;  100  cc.  of  alcohol  are  then  added,  and 
1  oc  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2857).  The  mix- 
ture is  shaken  in  the  perfectly  corked  apparatus  a 
definite  number  of  times ;  according  to  M.  Sell  it 
is  necessary  to  shake  150  times.  In  the  Berne 
Fig.  64.  laboratory  this  is  done  by  machinery,  so  that  each 
sample  is  submitted  rigorously  to  the  same  aoiount 
of  shaking.  The  volume  of  chloroform  is  read  after  the  appa- 
ratus has  been  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time.  Pure  alcohol  of 
the  same  strength  is  submitted  to  the  same  process,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  reckoned  as  fousel  oil  or  amy  lie 
alcohol ;  an  augmentation  of  volume  of  0*01  ia  equal  to  a  pro- 
portion of  0*006631  per  cent,  of  amylic  alcohol. 

SavaUe*8  Method  of  cacertaining  and  estimcUing  the  ImpwrUies 
in  Alcohol. — This  process  depends  on  the  varying  tints  alcohols 
take  when  treated  with  pure  sulphuric  acid.  10  cc.  of  alcohol 
are  put  in  a  flask  with  10  ca  of  pure  sulphuric  acid;  the  mixture 
is  heated  just  to  ebullition;  when  the  liquid  commences  to  boil 
— ^in  &ct)  immediately  the  first  bubble  is  seen— the  process  is 
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stopped  and  the  mixture  transferred  to  a  glass  prism  ^the  &ce8 
of  which  are  at  an  angle  of  2**5),  and  allowed  to  cool ;  the  colour 
produced  is  compai'ed  with  a  series  of  coloured  glass  slips  which 
hy  superposition  form  a  chromatic  scale  from  1*  to  15*.  The 
process  is  stated  to  be  useful,  but  as  the  colour  produced  with 
various  alcohols  is  different,  and  since  the  colour  is  also  depen- 
dent on  the  alcoholic  strength,  it  has  only  a  comparative  value. 
To  meet  the  last  objection  to  the  process  it  is  recommended  to 
always  bring  the  alcohol  operated  upon  to  50  per  cent. 

With  a  uniform  strength  of  50*  the  degrees  of  colour  expressed 
in  Savalle's  scale  for  1  cc.  per  litre  of  the  following  alcohols  are 
thus: — 


Aloohois. 

ALDBBTDS8. 

ETHBBfl. 

Caprylic,      .     . 
Iiobutylic,   .     . 

.    7 

Farfurol,  .    liteiiebhcL 

Amyl  acetate,    .     3*0 

.    6 

Isobutylic,     .     .    9 

Ethyl  acetate,    .    0 

CEnanthylic,     . 

.    4 

Paraldehyde,      .     8 

Ethyl  propionate 

Amylic,  .     .     . 

.    2 

Propionic,      .     .     9 

and  other  ethers,  0 

Propylic,      .     . 

.    0 

CEnanthylic,  .     .     5 

Jsopropylic, .     . 

.    0 

Valerianic,     .     .    5 

Normal  butylic, 

.     0 

Ethylic,    ...     3-6 
Methylal, ...    2*5 

Methylic,     .     . 

.     0 

Glycerin,      .     . 

.     0 

Acetal,.    .     .     .     rS 
Butylic,     ,     .     .    0 

The  method  used  by  Saglier  is  essentially  a  modification  of 
Savalle's  process.  Aldehydes  are  first  fixed  as  follows : — 50  cc. 
of  alcohol  of  50*  and  1  grm.  of  metaphenylenediamine  hydro- 
chloride are  boiled  for  an  hour  under  an  inverted  condenser. 
The  result  is  that  a  non- volatile  combination  of  2  molecules  <^ 
metaphenylenediamine  to  1  of  aldehyde  is  produced.  The  same 
pur[)ose  could  be  effected  by  aniline  phosphate.  The  mixture  is 
now  distilled  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  distillate  brought  up  to 
the  original  bulk  with  distilled  water. 

Comparison  liquids  are  made  as  follows : — For  comparing  with 
liquids  of  high  alcoholic  content,  a  solution  of  isobutylic  alcohol 
in  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  equal  to  0*5  grm.  per  litre.  For  alcohols 
of  lower  content,  since  the  reaction  succeeds  better  with  strong 
alcohol,  the  comparison  solution  alcohol  is  of  90*,  containing 
isobutylic  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  0*1  grm.  per  litre.  The 
distillate  in  the  latter  case  is  also  brought  to  90*  strength. 

The  operation  itself  is  done  as  follows: — In  two  different 
flasks  are  placed  10  cc.  of  the  sample  and  10  cc.  of  the  com- 
parison liquid;  to  each  is  added  10  cc.  of  monohydrated  sulphurio 
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aoid ;  the  flasks  are  shaken,  then  the  two  liquids  are  heated  to 
the  boiling-point,  allowed  to  cool,  the  colours  compared,  and  the 
quantity  estimated  on  oolorimetric  principles.  In  commercial 
spirits  the  colour  differences  of  the  higher  alcohols  are  so  small 
that  it  is  necessary  to  exalt  the  reaction;  this  is  effected  by 
adding  to  each  of  the  liquids  before  boiling  20  drops  of  furfnrol 
solution  (1 : 1,000).  This  mixture  will  give  a  rose  colour  with 
the  higher  alcohols.  If  the  colour  produced  by  isobutyl  alcohol 
equals  10,  then  the  following  numbers  denote  the  intensity  of 
the  colour  with  other  alcohols : — Crude  amy  lie  alcohol,  6 ;  pure 
iso-amylic,  4*5 ;  normal  butylic,  1;  iso-propylic,  0-5;  propylic,  0. 

Bardr/a  Method. — Bardy  first  tests  the  alcohol  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  is  rich  or  poor  in  fousel  oil.  This  is  done  by  shaking 
up  5  cc.  of  the  sample  with  30  to  35  cc.  of  brine  coloured  with 
aniline  violet.  If  much  fousel  oil  is  present^  oily  drops  strongly 
coloured  with  the  aniline  blue  float  on  the  surface;  if^  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  only  small  quantities  are  present,  there  is 
no  oily  layer.  In  the  latter  case  the  process  is  as  follows : — 
100  cc.  of  alcohol  are  introduced  into  a  flask  of  750  cc.  capacity 
and  450  cc.  of  brine ;  should  any  of  the  salt  on  addition  of  the 
alcohol  precipitate,  50  cc.  of  water  are  added.  Then  from  60  to 
70  cc.  of  carbon  disulphide  are  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken 
in  a  separating  tube;  after  shaking  for  some  little  time,  the 
carbon  disulphide  is  run  off  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  latter 
taken,  and  this  is  done  three  times.  The  whole  of  the  isobutylic 
and  amylic  alcohols  will  be  in  the  carbon  disulphide. 

The  next  process  is  to  recover  the  alcohols  from  the  disulphide 
and  convert  them  into  ethers.  For  this  purpose  the  carbon 
disulphide  is  shaken  up  with  2  to  3  cc.  of  monohydrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  acid  separated,  the  last  traces  being  recovered 
by  shaking  and  separating  with  a  single  cc.  of  the  acid  three 
times.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  freed  from  the  carbon  disulphide 
by  a  current  of  air.  15  grms.  of  sodic  acetate  are  added,  and  the 
acetic  ethers  formed  by  heating  in  a  water  bath  under  an  in- 
verted condenser.  After  cooling,  brine  is  used  to  separate  the 
ethers,  the  brine  with  its  contained  ethers  being  conveyed  to  a 
graduated  vessel,  and  the  volume  of  the  ethers  floating  on  the 
top  read;  the  volume  multiplied  by  0*8  equals  the  proportion 
of  isobutylic  and  amylic  alcohols. 

Bardy 's  method  for  considerable  quantities  of  the  higher 
alcohols  is  similar,  only  in  that  case  on  treating  the  alcohol  with 
brine  the  higher  alcohols  may  rise  in  the  form  of  an  oily  layer ; 
in  such  case  the  volume  is  carefully  read  and  the  alcohols  sepa- 
rated. The  brine  is  then  treated  by  disulphide  of  carbon,  and 
small  quantities  dissolved  in  the  brine  recovered,  as  befora  stated. 
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Propylic  alcohol  is  insoluble  in  CSg.  In  order  to  estimate  it 
Bardy  recommends  the  brine  to  be  freed  from  CS^  by  filtering  it 
through  wet  filter  paper,  then  to  distil  until  the  distillate  con- 
tains alcohol  of  50°.  The  alcohol  is  titrated  with  permanganate 
as  follows : — 1  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  permanganate  and 
50  cc  of  water  are  put  in  a  beaker,  and  the  alcohol  dropped  from 
a  graduated  burette  until  a  tint  is  obtained  equal  to  the  tint  of 
a  liquid  made  as  follows :  20  cc.  of  a  solution  of  fuchsine,  0*01 
per  cent.,  is  added  to  30  cc.  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassium  of 
0*05  per  cent.,  and  completed  up  to  100  cc.  with  distilled  water. 
It  is  necessary  to  add  about  2*5  cc.  of  alcohol  of  50*",  containing 
1  per  cent,  of  propylic  alcohol,  to  obtain  a  red  tint.  If  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  employed  is  equal  to  n,  the  amount 
of  propylic  alcohol,  a;,  is  found  by  the  following  equation — 


X  = 


2;5 
n 


J.  TravMs  Process, — J.  Traube*  has  published  an  entirely 
new  process  for  the  determination  and  detection  of  fousel 
oil,  based  upon  the  variations  in  height  of  capillary  ascent 
between  pure  alcohol  and  mixtures  of  amyl  and  ethyl  alcohoL 
A  capillarometer,  consisting  of  a  thin-sided  capillary  tube,  about 
*8  mm.  in  diameter,  is  used ;  this  is  fastened  to  a  very  fine  scale 
divided  into  half-millimetres.  The  scale  terminates  at  its  zero  in 
two  points,  which  are  set  exactly  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  by 
means  of  a  stand,  movable  upon  screws.  The  liquid  to  be 
examined  is  worked  up  in  the  capillary  tube  two  or  three  timea^ 
and  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  is  read  ofif  a  few  seconds  after 
the  meniscus  has  come  to  rest. 

The  author  has  examined  in  this  way  a  number  of  solutions 
containing  •!  to  1  per  cent,  by  volume  both  of  crude  fousel  and 
of  pure  isoamylic  alcohol  dissolved  in  an  alcohol,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  always  corresponded  to  that  of  a  20  per  cent, 
volume  of  alcohol. 

The  following  are  the  main  results  reduced  from  the  original 
paper : — 


FeroonUgeof 

the  FwqmI 

orAmylAioohol 

in  •  20  per  oiml 

TuL  of  AloohoL 

0      . 

Para 

Iao-«m]rlio 

AloohoL 

600 

Mouiof 

BamlU  of 

Tkrluiu  umplM 

of  Fousel  OIL 

Height  In  mm. 

60  0 

Percentage  of 

the  Fonaol 

oar  Amyl  Aloohol 

inaaOperoeni. 

voL  of  Alo  jhoL 

0-6 

Pme 

Iso-amj-llo 

AloohoL 

Height  In  mn. 

45-2 

Mean  of 
R«eultaof 
TurioiuMUDpies 
of  FottMl  OIL 
Height  In  mm. 

45^ 

01      . 

48-6 

491 

0-7 

44-3 

451 

0-2      . 

47-5 

48  1 

0-8 

43-4 

445 

0-3      . 

46-9 

47  5 

0-9 

42-2 

43-7 

0-4      . 

46-3 

40  7 

10 

41-7 

433 

0-6      . 

45-9 

46-4 

*  See  Jowmtd/Hr  praH.  Chemie^  New  ser.,  xxz.,  1-177,  178.    Z^Uchiift 
Jikr  SpirUus  Industrie,  1886,  No.  36.     Chem,  News,  Jane  25,  1886. 
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Traube  dilates  spirits  dovn  to  20  per  cent,  strength,  and  then 
uses  the  capillarometer ;  it  would,  however,  seem  most  accurate 
rather  to  test  the  distillate.  In  other  words,  distil  a  known 
Yolume  of  the  spirit  almost  to  dryness ;  take  the  gravity  of  the 
distillate  in  the  usual  way;  and  having  thus  determined  the 
amount  of  alcohol  present^  dilute  to  20  per  cent.,  and  then  use 
the  capillarometer ;  an  error  in  the  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity,  even  if  corresponding  to  i  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  makes  no 
essentisd  difference,  and  some  ethylic  alcohols  of  18  to  22  per 
cent,  depress  the  rise  equally  to  alcohols  of  20  per  cent,  an 
inaccuracy  in  the  dilution  is  not  likely  to  cause  much  error. 
Since  the  rise  in  a  capillary  tube  depends  on  its  diameter,  and  is 
influenced  somewhat  by  temperature,  analysts  who  tary  this 
method  should  standardise  their  own  capillarometer  by  means 
of  known  dilutions  of  ethylic  and  amylic  alcohols. 

Bases. — ^These  in  wines  and  spirits  consist  of  ammonia,  amides, 
alkaloids,  and  pyridine  bases.  The  French  school  apparently 
use  what  is  essentially  Wanklyn's  process ;  the  free  ammonia 
they  return  as  ammonia  and  amides,  the  idbuminoid  ammonia 
they  return  as  alkaloids  and  pyridine  bases;  of  course,  the 
ammonia  from  the  last  does  not  represent  all  the  nitrogen  the 
alkaloids,  &c.,  contain,  and  it  would  have  been  better  in  the 
table  on  p.  474  to  have  expressed  them  as  ammonia  and  album- 
inoid ammonia.  The  process  used  is  shortly  as  foUows  : — 
100  cc.  of  the  alcoholic  liquid  are  distilled  nearly  to  dryness, 
£rst  adding  2  cc.  of  syrupy  ammonia-free  phosphoric  acid. 
The  residue  is  now  transferred  to  a  retort  of  2  litres  capacity, 
containing  a  litre  of  water  alkalised  by  20  grms.  of  sodic  car- 
bonate and  previously  distilled  until  no  ammonia  comes  over. 
The  residue  being  added,  the  distillation  is  recommenced  and 
the  ammonia  estimated  in  the  way  described  in  the  article  on 
^  Water  "  {post),  after  distillation  of  the  free  ammonia ;  alkaline 
permanganate  is  added  and  the  albuminoid  ammonia  obtained. 
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BRANDY. 

§  235.  Brandy,  in  its  present  form  (Cognac),  is  a  spirit  derived 
from  the  distillation  of  wine ;  inferior  varieties  are  made  from 
the  refuse  of  grapes,  with  admixture  of  other  materials.*  The 
constituents  of  brandy  are — alcohol,  water,  acetic,  oenanthio 
(ethyl  pelargonate),  butyric,  and  valerianic  ethers,  small  quan* 
tities  of  grape  sugar,  minute  quantities  of  a  volatile  oil,  colouring* 
matter,  a  trace  of  tannin,  acetic  acid,  and  a  little  fixed  acid. 
The  specific  gravity  of  genuine  brandies  varies  from  *929  to  -934; 
the  solids  from  1  to  1*5 ;  ash,  '04  to  *2 ;  acidity,  '01  to  '05  (reck> 
oned  as  tartaric  acid) ;  and  the  sugar  from  0  to  '4  per  cent.t 

The  adulterants  to  be  looked  for  are — methyl  and  amylie 
alcohols  in  excess,  tannin  in  excess,  sulphuric  acid,  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  and  hot  principles,  such  as  cayenne.  The  estimation  of 
alcohols  and  the  examination  of  the  distillate  have  been  already 
described,  and  an  analysis  of  brandy,  according  to  the  French 
method,  is  tabulated  on  p.  474.  Fixed  free  acids  will  remain  in 
the  residue,  and  (if  no  free  mineral  acid  is  detected)  may  be 
estimated  volumetrically,  and  returned  as  tartaric  acid  (1  cc.  of 
d.n.  soda  =  *0075  tartaric  acid). 

*  The  brandy  made  in  EDgland  is  for  the  most  part  artificiaL  A  very 
usual  process  is  to  add  to  every  100  parts  of  proof  spirit  from  half-a- pound 
to  a  pound  of  argol,  some  bruised  French  plums,  and  a  quart  of  good 
Cognac;  the  mixture  is  then  distilled,  and  a  little  acetic  ether,  tannin^ 
ana  burnt  susar  added  afterwards. 

Artificial  Cognac  is  sometimes  made  by  oxidising  palm-oil  by  potassic 
dichroniate  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  distilling  it  with  70  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  and  conoeutrated  sulphuric  acid.  (Enanthic  ether  is  among  the 
products. 

t  Brandy  25  years  old  has  been  examined  by  C.  Ordonneau  (Compt, 
Bend.,  ciL,  217-219);  he  separated  by  fractional  distillation  the  following 
substances,  and  estimated  them  in  grammes  per  hectolitre : — Aldehyde,  3  ; 
ethyl  acetate,  35;  acetal,  traces;  normal  propyl  alcohol,  40;  normal  butyl 
alcohol,  218*6;  amyl  alcohol,  83*8;  hexyl  alcohol,  0  6;  heptyl  alcohol,  1 '5 ; 
propionic,  butyric,  and  caproic  ethers,  3 ;  oenanthylic  ether,  about  4 ;  amines, 
traces.  Chdonneau  considers  the  peculiar  fragrant  odour  of  brandy  (as  well 
as  that  of  wines)  to  be  due  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  terpene  boilin|;  at 
178^  The  oxidation  of  this  terpene  gives  to  old  brandy  its  charactenstia 
properties. 
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If  the  residue  taste  hot  and  pungent,  some  sophistication,  such 
as  capsicum,  must  be  present;  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
separate  such  hot  substances  in  a  comparativ^e  state  of  puritj  bj 
benzole,  ether,  <!^. 

If  the  brandy  is  coloured  bj  caramel  alone,  on  the  addition  of 
a  persalt  of  iron  there  will  be  no  deepening  of  tint ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  colouring  be  derived  from  the  cask,  and  the  brandy 
contain  tannin,  it  will  deepen  very  decidedly  in  colour. 

Since  it  appears  that  in  some  of  the  recipes  of  the  trade  tino- 
tiire  of  oak  bark  is  used,^  should  the  precipitate  by  a  persalt  of 
iron  be  very  evident,  the  amount  of  tannin  must  be  estimated. 
The  direct  addition  of  hydric  sulphide  to  acidified  spirits  pro- 
duces a  colour  sufficiently  dark  to  be  noticed  should  lead  or 
copper  be  present,  especially  if  an  equal  bulk  of  the  unsulphuretted 
spirit  be  compared  side  by  side.  If  zinc  be  sought,  it  will  be 
best  to  add  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  proceed 
as  in  the  article  on  '^  Zinc  "  in  the  author's  work  on  "  Poisons," 
to  which  the  reader  is  also  roferred  for  special  processes  for  the 
detection  of  lead  and  copper. 


RUM. 

§  236.  The  best  rum  is  distilled  from  fermented  molasses, 
inferior  kinds  from  the  debris  of  the  sugar-cane.  In  Franoe  a 
considerable  amount  of  spirit  is  also  derived  from  the  molasses 
of  the  beetroot-sugar  factories.  The  specific  gravity  of  rum 
varies  from  *874  to  *926 ;  it  is  usually  a  strong  spirit,  genuine 
rum  never  falling  below  28  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  often  r^udi- 
ing  as  high  as  70  per  cent.  It  is  always  slightly  acid  (about  -5 
per  cent.)  The  solid  residue  varies  from  '7  to  1*5  per  cent.  It 
may  contain  sugar ;  the  proportion  of  ash  is  very  small,  seldom 
more  than  '1  per  cent.  The  analysis  is  carried  out  strictly  on 
the  principles  before  described,  t 

*  Mr.  GrifiGiii  found  a  large  quantitv  of  tannin  in  a  sample  of  brandy.  He 
explains  the  circumstance  oy  the  following  recipe  for  the  mannfectoje  of 
iJognac: — Take  of  acetic  ether  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  French  wine  eight 
quarts,  oak-bark  tiDcture  (made  with  a  <|uarter  pound  of  oak  bark  and  half 
a  quart  of  spirit)  half  a  quart,  purified  spirits  so  much  as  to  bring  the  whole 
to  160  quarts  of  54  per  cent,  by  Tralles.— "Chemical  Testing  of  Wines  and 
Spirits.^    By  John  J.  Griffin,  F.C.S.,  London,  1872. 

t  Jamaica  rum  was  found  by  H.  Beckurus  {Areli,  Pharm.  [3],  xvi^., 
342-346)  to  vary  in  alcoholic  str^iffth  from  63  to  90  per  cent.  A  nun- 
essence  is  said  to  be  made  by  distilling  75  kilos,  of  alcohol  (91)  per  oent 
vol.),  50  kilos,  of  wood-viaeg&r,  30  kuos.  of  sulphuric  acid,  20  kilos,  of 
man^sranese  dioxide,  and  10  kilos,  of  potato  starch — the  distillate  is  browned 
by  means  of  burnt  sugar.  The  essence  is  added  in  suitable  proportioDA  to 
diluted  rectified  spirit. 


§  237.] 
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A.  Scala  has  made  some  careful  analyses  of  ram,  the  results  of 
■which  are  as  follows : — 


• 

SeveD  Jamaica  Bimu. 

Saznple 

Martin- 
ique 

Aril- 
flctal 
Bum. 

Five  Samples  of 
Knm-Baaenoe.* 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

£um. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Formic  ether, .     .     . 

0-0052     -009 

•004 

0-012 

0-026 

0-86 

1-36 

0-46 

Acetic  ether,  ,     .     . 

0079 

•141 

•024 

0-297 

0169 

12-81 

26-90 

611 

Alcohol  (weight). 

39-38 

63-00 

28-69 

44-36 

48  05 

54-61 

78-40 

44-50 

Amylic  aicohol,   .     . 

0109 

0-206 

0033 

0-266 

0169 

•  «  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Schiff's  test  for  al-  \ 
dehydes,      .     .     j 

Two  of  the  7  samples 
no  colour,  the  others 

Dis- 
tinct 

Verv 
weak 

•  «  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

contained  aldehyde. 

colour 

colour 

Extract,      .... 

1-066 

2-21     0-194 

0-364 

•  •  • 

3-90 

7-94 

1-98 

Ash, 

0016 

0-028  0-011 

0062 

•  •  • 

1-31 

5-02 

0-06 

Colour  produced  hy  \ 

Three  samples  no 

Weak 

sulphuric  acid,      1 

colour. 

reac- 
tion. 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

All  the  rum-^sseiices  had  a  dimamozi  odour  and  were  coloured 
with  carameL 


WHISKY. 

§  237.  Whiahy  is  one  of  the  corn  spirits,  and  is  usually 
manufactured  from  malted  grain.  The  Scotch  distillers,  for  the 
most  part  make  it  entirely  from  a  malt  mash,  the  Irish  use 
malt  and  raw  grain;  but  in  both  countries  there  are  con- 
siderable differences  in  its  manufacture.  The  new  whisky, 
impregnated  with  fousel  oil,  is  called  '*  pot-still  whisky."  This 
liquor  is  often  blended  with  so-called  improvers — "Hambro** 
sherry,  prime  wine,  &c.  The  specific  gravities  of  whiskies  are 
usually  from  *915  to  *920;  alcoholic  strength  from  50  to  60  per 
cent. ;  total  extract  under  1  per  cent. ;  it  has  a  minute  quantity 
of  volatile  acid  (seldom,  perhaps  never,  so  high  as  *1  per  cent.^, 
reckoned  as  acetic,  and  a  trace  of  ash.  If  sugar  is  found  it 
must  have  been  added. 

The  chief  adulterant  popularly  supposed  to  be  mixed  with 
whisky  is  potato  spirit,  or  fousel  oil ;  but  besides  this,  methyl 


*  Oazelta  Chimica  Italiana,  1S91 
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alcohol,  creosote,  fixed  acids,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  sophis' 
tications  used  for  the  other  spirits,  have  either  been  proved,  or 
their  presence  suspected,  as  fraudulent  additions.  With  regard 
to  fousel  oil,  small  quantities  in  ordinary  whisky  are  incidental 
to  its  manufacture,  and  not  an  adulteration. 

Dr.  Dupr6  found  in  a  sample  of  Scotch  whisky — 

For  100  of  Ethylic  Alcohol,  .        .  0*19  per  cent.  Amylia 

Cape  Smoke,  ....  0*24         „  ,, 

Common  Samshoe,         .        .        .  0*18         „  „ 

Fine  ,.  ...  0*13 


>»  ...  V    AV  y,  y. 


§  238.  The  question  whether  the  higher  alcohols  are  injurions 
depends  mainly  od  the  quantity — for  in  small  amounts  it  may 
be  found  in  most  spirits  and  fermented  liquids.  Men  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  potato-spirit  suffer  from  headache  and 
general  nervous  indisposition,  unless  the  vapours  are  conducted 
away  from  them.  An  experiment  by  Cross  on  himself  showed 
that  the  vapour  caused  intense  aching  and  heaviness  of  the 
head,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  20  cgrms.  (3-0  grains)  of  amyl  alcohol  taken  internally 
produce  slight  symptoms,  the  action  being  first  stimulating, 
then  depressing. 

From  the-  foregoing  we  are  now  in  some  degree  able  to  judge 
what  amount  of  amy  lie  alcohol  would  probably  have  immediate 
injurious  effects;  as  to  the  chronic  effects  of  small  doses  nothing 
definite  is  known.  Turning  to  Dr.  Dupr^'s  first  sample  (a 
Scotch  whisky  containing  *19  of  amy  lie  to  every  100  of  ethylic 
alcohol,  the  whisky  itself  containing  54*5  per  cent,  of  alcohol), 
it  would  appear  that  such  a  whisky  has  about  '49  of  amylic 
alcohol  to  the  ounce.  A  person  taking  2  ounces  of  such  a  liquid 
would  thus  swallow  nearly  a  grain  of  amylic  alcohol,  and  if  it 
contained  three  times  the  quantity,  the  active  properties  of 
the  amylic  would  be  added  to  that  of  the  ethylic ;  for  it  would 
then  be  equal  to  about  3  grains,  the  lowest  amount  at  which 
distinct  effects  can  be  obtained.  Anything,  therefore,  like  a 
grain  and  a  half  of  amylic  alcohol  per  ounce  (irrespective  of  the 
question  whether  such  a  whisky  may  be  pronounced  ctduherated 
or  not),  may  certainly  be  considered  injurious  to  health.  The 
analysis  of  whisky  is  carried  out  precisely  upon  the  principles 
already  detailed. 

§  239.  The  prosecutions  for  mere  dilution  of  whisky '*'  have 

*  The  legal  limit  of  dilation  of  brandy,  whisky,  or  ram  is  25  degrees 
under  proof.    (See  p.  49.) 
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been  rather  frequent,  especially  in  the  north  of  England;  but  very 
few  convictions  for  other  adulterations  appear  to  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  following  case  presents  sufficient  points  of  interest 
to  deserve  quotation : — 

At  the  Greenock  Police  Court,  W.  D.  was  aocosed  of  selling  to  two 
women  four  gills  of  whisky  adulterated  with  fixed  acid  in  a  free  state.  .  .  • 
The  analyst  stated  that  the  liquor  contained — 
By  weight  p«r  cent. 

34 '5   Alcohol     =     72*4  proof  spirit 
6-42  Fixed  acid. 
9*87  VolatUe  acid. 
32-20  Ash. 

The  adulteration  did  not  materially  increase  the  wei^^ht  of  the  whisky,  and 
it  was  not  hurtftil,  but  the  liquor  was  of  inferior  quahty.  Although  volatile 
acid  was  sometimes  found  in  whisky  from  natural  causes,  it  did  not  occur 
in  so  large  a  quantity.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  added  in  the 
present  case  in  the  form  of  sherry  wine.  Volatile  acid  had  the  quality  of 
changing  the  tone,  and  giving  it  a  little  flavour.  The  fixed  acid  could  not 
be  present  in  pure  whisky  unless  it  had  been  added.  A  penalty  was  imposed 
by  the  court.— San.  Becord,  i.,  1874,  442. 


GIN. 


§  240.  Gin  is  a  spirit  flavoured  with  various  substances.     The 
diflferent  receipts  used  in  the  trade  include — 


Juniper  berries. 
Coriander  seeds. 
Orris  root. 
Angelica  root. 
Calamus  root. 


Cardamom  seeds. 
Liquorice  powder. 
Grains  of  Paradise. 
Cassia  buds. 


These  generally  impart  their  essential  oils  to  the  spirit.  A 
few  of  the  more  important  only  will  be  described  hera 

§  241.  Oil  of  Calamus, — The  oil  distilled  from  the  root  of  the 
calamus  is  a  somewhat  thick,  yellow,  or  brownish-yellow  oil; 
neutral,  specific  gravity  0*950  to  0-952;  after  rectification,  0-950; 
boiling  point,  196^  It  contains  oxygen,  is  but  slowly  changed 
by  sodium,  and  does  not  fulminate  with  iodine.  It  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The 
spirituous  solution  of  the  oil  takes  a  brown  colour  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  chloride  of  iron. 

§  242.  Oil  of  Cardamoms  is  a  pale  yellow  oil,  with  a  strong 
smell  of  cardamoms,  of  neutral  reaction,  of  specific  gravity  0-92 
to  0-94.     It  contains  a  stearoptene  of  the  formula  CjoHigSHjO.* 

*  HusiMANN.— "Die  Pflanzenstofie." 
BuHAS  and  Pjiuaor :  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  [2],  Ivil  334. 
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§  243.  Angelica  root  contains  a  volatile  acid — Angdic  add — a 
bitter  principle,  a  crystalline  substance^r^n^^^icine — a  resinous 
subBtance,  an  essential  oil,  and  other  constituents. 

Angelic  Acid,  C^HgO^,  forms  transparent  glittering  prisms  and 
needles,  melting  at  44  to  45°  into  an  oil,  which  may  be  solidi- 
fied at  0°  into  a  crystalline  solid.  If  the  heat  be  raised  up  to 
190^  it  boils  and  distils  unchanged ;  it  is  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  luminous  flame.  The  acid  reddens  litmus,  and  has  the 
odour  of  the  root.  It  scai*cely  dissolves  in  cold,  but  is  soluble 
in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  ether,  turpentine,  and  the  fattj  oils. 
It  forms  salts  with  bases,  which  lose  a  part  of  the  acid  on  evapo- 
ration. It  precipitates  lead  and  silver  salts  white  ;  iron  salt^ 
dark  yellow ;  and  copper,  bluish.  By  the  aid  of  hydric  iodide 
and  red  phosphorus,  acting  at  180^  to  200^,  angelica  acid  is 
changed  into  valerianic.  Melting  the  acid  with  KHO  decom- 
poses it  into  propionate  and  acetate  of  potash. 

Angelicine  is,  according  to  Brunner,  probably  identical  with 
hydrocarotiny  a  principle  described  by  Husemann,  found  in  the 
Daucu8  ccMTota,  L.,  and  to  which  the  following  formula  is  ascribed, 
CjgHgQO.  Hydrocarotin,  or  angelicine,  forms  colourless,  large, 
thin  plates,  without  smell  or  taste,  swimming  in  water,  and 
becoming  at  100°  hard  and  brittle.  At  higher  temperatures 
(120** '5)  it  melts-without  loss  of  weight  to  a  yellow  fluid,  which 
solidifies  as  a  resinous  mass,  and  cannot  be  again  crystallised. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide, 
benzine,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  warm  olive  oil.  It  is  not  changed 
in  colour  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  fuming  nitric  acid 
dissolves  it  with  the  evolution  of  gas.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it  to  a  red  fluid;  depositing  brownish-white  flakes 
on  dilution  with  water. 

Angelica  Oil  is  colourless,  and  lighter  than  water;  it  has  a 
penetrating  odour  and  camphor-like  taste,  and  resinifies  on 
exposure  to  the  air.* 

§  244.  Oil  of  Coricmder  is  a  pale  yellow  oil,  smelling  like  the 
fruit;  of  specific  gravity  -871  at  14°,  and  a  portion  distilling 
over  at  150°.      The  volatile  part  corresponds  to  the  formula 

*  Bibliography, 

Alsoher.— ^«r.  d,  deutgcli.  Chenu  Oee.,  1869,  685. 
Brunnbr,  Caru—N.  Rep,  Pharm,,  xxiv.  641-665. 
BdcmiSR,  A. — ReperL  Fkarm,^  hnnrj. 
Chiozza. —^nn.  Chim,  Phye,  [3],  zxzix.  435. 
HusEMAKN. — **  Die  Pflanzenstoffe.''    Berlin,  187L 
Jaffs. — Arm,  Chem»  Pharm,,  cxxzv.  291. 
Mater  and  Zennsr  .—^nn.  Ckem.  Pharm.,  Iv.  317* 
Beinsch. —/a/<r&.  Pharm,,  vii  79. 
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C^qHj^HjO;  the  portion  of  a  higher  boiling  point  to  ^C^oK^^Kfi. 
If  both  portions  are  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  a 
powerfully  odorous  camphor,  C^qHi^  is  produced.* 

§  245.  Oil  of  Juniper  is  contained  in  the  unripe  berries  of  tho 
common  juniper,  in  the  proportion  of  from  -4  to  '75  per  cent» 
It  is  colourless,  or  of  a  pale  yellow,  dissolving  with  turbidity 
in  twelve  parts  of  alcohol  of  83  per  cent.  Miscible  in  all  pro- 
portions with  ether  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Smell  and  taste 
mildly  aromatic  Specific  gravity  0-862  to  0-874,  but  the  poorer 
commercial  samples  often  have  a  specific  gravity  of  0*860.  The 
perfectly  colourless  oil  does  not  fulminate  with  iodine,  but  tho 
commoner  kinds  explode  powerfully. t  If  from  5  to  6  drops  of  the 
oil  be  placed  in  a  test>tube,  and  &ve  times  its  bulk  of  sulphuric 
acid  be  added,  much  heat  is  developed  with  the  evolution  of 
vapour,  and  the  fluid  becomes  dark  yellow-red  and  turbid ;  on 
now  diluting  with  10  cc.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  colour  changea 
to  a  somewhat  dirty  rose  tint.  The  pure  oil  boils  between 
140°  and  150*^;  it  polarises  to  the  left.  On  exposure  to  the  air, 
oxygen  is  absorbed ;  and  on  long  standing,  colourless  tables  of 
juniper  camphor  are  separated.  This  camphor  melts  and  sub- 
limes without  decomposition,  is  easily  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  in  feathery  crystals. 

The  action  of  warm  water  on  juniper  oil,  if  kept  up  for  some 
considerable  time,  results  in  the  formation  of  a  crystalline- 
hydrate.  Oil  of  juniper  is  officinal  in  all  the  Continental  phar- 
macopceias,  as  well  as  our  own.  In  such  large  doses  as  from  15  to 
30  grms.,  it  is  fatal  to  kittens,  apparently  acting  in  the  same  way 
as  turpentina;^ 

§  246.  Analifsis  of  Gin. — The  analyst  should  find  in  good  gin  at 
least  80  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and  a  variable  amount  of  sugar 
and  flavouring  matters,  seldom  much  over  5  or  6  per  cent  Sul- 
phuric acid,  sulphate  of  zinc,  alum,  and  lead  should  always  be 
looked  for.  Many  writers  seem  to  imagine  that  grains  of  para- 
dise is  an  advlierant.    It  is,  however,  in  its  properties  merely  a 

*  HvsracANK.— <'  Die  Pflanzenstoffe. "    Berlio,  1871. 

Kawalier. — Joum,  Pract  Chem,^  Iviii.  226. 
t  It  is  said  that  the  oil  from  the  imripe  frttit  explodes,  that  from  thfr 
folly  ripe  berries  losing  this  property. 
X  Bibliography, 

Hiascu .~  * '  PrQfiiDffder  Arzneimittel.''    Berh'n,  1875. 

HusBMANN.— **  Die  Pflanzenstoffe."    Berlin,  1871. 

SiMaN.— '*I>e  Olei  Jnniperi  BeroL,"  1841.    Berlin  Med.   Ver.  Zttu 

19,  1844. 
Stbbr.— 0%€m.  CentrcM,,  1856-60. 
BouBxnLur  et  GAPiTAnnL —^oum.  Pharm,  [2],  xxvj.  78. 
Zaubzib.— /?Seperfc  Pharm.,  xxii  416. 
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pepper,  and  much  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  it.  It  is 
Tery  doubtful  whether  any  just  conviction  would  be  obtained 
for  the  addition  of  any  harmless  flavouring  to  the  spirit ;  nearly 
all  prosecutions  hitherto  have  been  for  dilution,  and  for  dilution 
only.  It  appears  that  no  genuine  gin  *  is  sold  to  the  retailer  22 
under  proof,  but  the  standard  fixed  by  the  6th  section  of  the 
Amended  Act  (see  p.  49)  lays  down  the  limit  of  35  degrees  under 
proofs  and  anything  below  this  must  be  returned  by  the  analyst 
4is  adulterated. 

The  alcohol  should  be  determined  by  distillation,  as  before 
described  (p.  476),  and  the  percentage  in  the  distillate  estimated 
by  specific  gravity,  and,  if  necessary,  in  other  ways.  Neither 
methyl-alcohol  nor  fousel-oil  appears  to  have  been  found  in 
gin. 

The  residue  after  the  distillation  may  be  treated  with  petro- 
leum ether,  benzine,  <bc.,  as  in  Dragendorff's  process  for  the  test- 
ing of  beers.  The  essential  oils  will  be  taken  up  by  the  petroleum 
ether,  and  may  be  identified  by  their  odour  and  taste,  and  (if 
enough  is  obtained)  by  their  physical  properties.  Sulphuric 
acid  if  in  a  free  state,  may  be  separated  by  cinchonine,  as 
recommended  under  the  article  "  Vinegar."  The  detection  of 
alum,  lead,  and  zinc  is  elsewhere  described. 


ARRACK. 


§  247.  The  best  qualities  of  arrack  are  manu&otured  by 
distillation  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  palmyra 
tree,  and  other  palms ;  the  coarser  kinds  are  made  from  the 
distillation  of  fermented  rice  liquor.  Arrack  is  nearly  colourless, 
«  slight  tinge  of  yellow  or  brown  being  only  observed  in  samples 
kept  in  casks  for  a  length  of  time.  The  average  strength  and 
composition  of  arrack  are  as  follows : — 

*  In  an  appeal  case  (heard  before  the  lesal  limit  was  fixed)  before  Baron 
Cleasby  and  Mr.  Justice  Grove  {Fcuhler  v.  SteveniU),  the  analjrst  proved  that 
the  gin  was  44  degrees  below  proof.  The  judges  affirmed  the  conviction. 
Baron  Cleasby  thought  the  conviction  was  riglit.  When  the  respondent 
asked  for  gin  he  meant  such  gin  as  is  ordinarily  sold ;  and  to  sell  him  such 
gin  as  that  in  question  was  to  sell,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser,  gin 
which  was  not  of  the  quality  demanded.  The  amount  of  water  proved  to 
have  been  discovered  with  the  ^in  afforded  evidence  that  it  had  been  addcMl 
for  the  purpose  of  frandulentlv  increasing  its  measure.  Mr.  Justice  Grove 
concurred ;  in  his  opinion,  when  it  was  proved  that  the  gio  contained  so 
much  more  water  than  gin  as  ordinarily  sold,  the  onus  was  thrown  on  the 
seller  of  proving  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  state  in  which  it  was. 
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Peroanft. 
Spedfie  grftviiy,        •        .        •        '915S 

Alcohol, 52-700 

Extract, -082 

Ash, -024 

Water, 47191 

The  Hindoos  and  Malays  consume  large  quantities  of  arrack. 
It  would  appear  in  the  East  to  be  occasionally  dragged,  and 
Indian  hemp  and  the  juice  from  solanaceous  plants  are  said  to  be 
employed  for  this  purpose. 


LIQUEURS  OR  CORDIALS. 

§  248.  The  term  cordial,  liqueur,  &c.,  is  applied  to  a  number  of 
liquids  which  essentially  consist  of  very  strong  spirit,  flavoured 
with  essences,  and  often  very  brightly  coloured  by  vegetable 
colouring-agents,  such  as  turmeric,  cochineal,  &c.  Occasionally 
injurious  colours  are  used,  and  salts  of  copper,  picric  acid,  and 
impure  aniline  dyes  have  been  detected.  Of  the  liqueurs, 
absinthe  is  the  most  important  in  relation  to  health,  and  will 
be  considered  separately.  The  alcoholic  strength  and  general 
composition  of  a  few  others  are  as  follows : — 


Speolflc 
graylty. 

Alcohol 

by 
weight 

Extract 

Cane 
Sugar. 

Other 
Extrac- 
tive 
Biattera. 

Ash. 

Bonekamp  of  Maagbitter, . 

•9426 

42-5 

2-05 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0106 

Benedictixie-bitter,    . 

1-0709 

44-4 

36  00 

32-57 

3-43 

0-043 

Ingwer,     .... 

1-0481 

40-2 

27  79 

25-92 

1-87 

0141 

Ci^&me  de  menthe,     . 

10447 

40-7 

28-28 

27-63 

0-65 

0068 

Anisette  de  Bordeaux, 

1-0847 

36-2 

34-82 

34-44 

0-38 

0-040 

Chira^oa,    .... 

1-0300 

47-3 

28-60 

28-50 

0-10 

0-040 

Mftmmel-liqaeur, 

10830 

28-0 

32-02 

31-18 

084 

0058 

Pfeffer-munz  liqueur. 

11429 

28-6 

48-25 

47-35 

0-90 

0-068 

Swedish  Punch, 

11030 

21-6 

36*61 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

■  •  • 

ABSINTHE. 

§  249.  Absinthe  is  a  yellowish-green  liqueur,  which  containSy 
«s  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  ingredient,  a  poisonous  oil  having 
a  deleterious  action  on  the  nervous  system.      This,  '^warm^ 

33 
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wood  oUy^  is  the  produce  of  the  ^^ Artemisia  ahsirUhiumJ*  Other 
flavouring  oils  are  always  present,  such  as  peppermint,  angelica^ 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  aniseed.  The  green  colour  is  produced  hy 
the  juice  of  spinach,  nettles,  or  parslej,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
due  to  chlorophyll.  The  absorption -spectrum  of  properly  made 
absinthe,  is  the  same  as  that  of  chlorophyll.  Most  samples  of 
absinthe  contain  sugar.  The  average  composition  of  the  liqueur 
as  consumed  in  London  (where  its  use  is  on  the  increase)  is  as 
follows : — 

Per  cent 

Abeolnte  alcohol, SO'OO 

Oil  of  wormwood^ *33 

Other  esseDtial  oila^ 2*52 

Snrar I '50 

Cfalorophyll, traces 

Water, 4565 

On  diluting  absinthe  the  essential  oils  are  thrown  out  of 
solution,  and  the  liquid  becomes  turbid.  The  reaction  is  always 
filightly  acid,  due  to  a  trace  of  acetic  acid. 

AduUeraJtions  of  AhsirUhe, — The  composition  of  absinthe  appears 
to  be  fixed  by  no  definite  standard  of  strength ;  therefore, 
practically,  the  analyst  has  to  look  only  for  such  substances  as 
injurious  colouring-matters  and  metallic  impurities.  Sulphate  of 
indigo  with  turmeric  is  not  unfrequently  employed  as  a  colouring 
agent,  and  similarly  picric  acid  has  been  detected,  and  salts  of 
copper.  The  latter  is  readily  discovered  by  diluting  the  liqueur 
and  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which,  if  copper  be  present, 
will  give  a  brown  colouration  j  picric  acid  and  indigo  are  detected 
in  the  way  elsewhere  described.     (See  Index.) 

Amdysia  of  Absinthe, — The  alcohol  may  be  determined  by  dis- 
tillation, after  diluting  the  liqueur  to  cause  the  oils  to  separate, 
and  getting  rid  of  some  portion  by  filtration.  To  make  an 
estimation  of  the  essential  oils,  a  measured  quantity  of  the 
liqueur  is  diluted  to  twice  its  volume  by  the  addition  of  water; 
carbon  disulphide  is  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken  up  in  the 
tube  described  at  p.  69.  The  carbon  disulphide  dissolves  all 
the  essential  oils,  and  on  evaporation  leaves  them  in  a  state  pure 
enough  to  admit  of  their  being  weighed.  Absinthe,  when  taken 
habitually  and  for  a  lengthened  time,  produces  a  peculiar  train  of 
nervous  symptoms  which  the  French  physicians  affect  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  similar  symptoms  produced  in  inebriates  by 
alcohol.  In  epilepsy  caused  by  indulgence  in  absinthe,  M.  Yoisin 
states,  as  the  restdts  of  clinical  observation,  that  the  number  of 
£ts  is  far  greater  than  in  alcoholic  epilepsy. 


FERMENTATION :  FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 

"  The  chemical  act  of  fermentation  is  essentially  a  correlative  phenomenon 
of  a  vital  act  beginning  and  ending  with  it.  I  think  that  there  is  never 
any  alcoholic  fermentation  without  there  being,  at  the  same  time, 
organisation,  development,  and  multiplication  o^  clobules,  or  the  oon« 
tinned  oonaecutive  lue  of  globules  already  formed.  —PcM^^ur. 

t 

§  250.  Fermented  liqnors  are  those  manufactured  by  fermen- 
tation— i.e.,  a  peculiar,  low  vegetable  growth  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  and  multiply,  assimilating  material  in  one  form,  and 
excreting  it  in  another,  and  this  process  has  evolved,  with  other 
by-products,  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol.  Fermentation  used  to 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  special  action  j  but  modern  research 
recognises  a  great  variety  of  ferments,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  all  animal  and  vegetable  cells,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  normal  functions,  do  not  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
environing  fluids,  as  do  the  organisms  more  distinctively  called 
"  ferments." 

In  normal  alcoholic  or  spirituous  fermentation,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer,  a  minute  unicellular  plant,  "  yeast,"  grows  and 
multiplies,  and  splits  up  the  sugar,  as  in  the  following  equation  :— 

CflH,20e=2C2H60+2C02, 

that  is,  one  molecule  of  sugar  furnishes  two  of  alcohol  and  two 
of  carbon  dioxide.  In  ordinary  practice  this  complete  reaction 
never  occurs,  but  if  by  the  constant  removal  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol,  by  means  of  a  mercury  pump,  atmospheric  air  be 
excluded,  the  equation  is  nearly  realised.  M.  Pasteur,  in  his 
quantitative  research  on  the  products  of  ordinary  fermentation,* 
found  that  100  parts  of  cane-sugar,  corresponding  to  105 '26  parts 
of  grape-sugar,  gave  nearly 

Alcohol,  ...        51 '11 

Carbon  dioxide,         \  ^^'f?  accordmg  to  Gay  Lussac's  equation, 

^         \        0'53  excess  over  „  », 

Succinic  acid,  .        .  0*67 

Glycerin,  .        .  3  16 

Matter  united  with  )       ^-oo 
ferments,      .        .  J 

105*36 

*  The  method  adopted  by  M.  Pasteur  to  detect  and  measure  quantita- 
ttveiy  the  glycerin  and  succinic  acid  contained  in  a  fermented  liquid,  was 
as  follows:—" The  liquid,  when  the  fermentation  was  over,  ana  all  the 
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M.  Monoyer  *  has  represented  Pasteur's  results  in  the  form 
of  the  following  equation : — 

4(CiaH,40„)  +  6H,0=2(C4H604)  +  12(CsH803) +400j| +0,, 

the  free  oxygen  being  supposed  to  serve  for  the  respiration  of 
the  yeast  cells.  Pasteur's  equation  is  far  more  complex,  and 
represents  no  free  oxygen  as  produced ;  yet  the  fact  of  fermenta- 
tion going  on  briskly  in  a  vacuum,  as  well  as  other  considerations, 
points  to  the  probable  correctness  of  Money er's  supposition. 

As  a  secondary  product,  there  is  also  constantly  acetic  acid. 
This  is  generally  considered  to  originate  from  the  ferment  it«el£ 
With  ethyl-alcohol  there  is  also  produced,  when  complex  matten 
are  fermented,  several  other  homologous  alcohols.  For  example, 
if  potatoes  are  fermented,  on  distilling  off  the  more  volatile 
portions,  and  collecting  separately  the  final  distillate,  this  is 
found  to  consist  of  propyl,  butyl,  amyl,  caproic,  oenanthyl,  and 
caprylic  alcohols.f 

§  251.   Teaat There  are  no  less  than  three  methods  of  causing 

the  wort  of  beer  to  ferment,  but  none  of  the  three  presents  any 
very  distinct  variety  of  the  yeast  ferment.  The  one  generally 
employed  in  England  is  what  is  called  surface  fermentation,  in 
which  the  starch  of  the  malt  is  changed  into  sugar  by  successive 
infusions,  and  the  fermentation  takes  place  at  from  15^  to  18^ 
This  in  breweries  is  done  in  large  open  vats ;  the  yeast  floats  on 
the  surface,  and  can  be  removed  by  skimming. 

The  second  method,  more  in  use  in  Germany,  is  fermentation 

sugar  had  disappeared  (which  required  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  under 
good  conditions),  was  passed  through  a  filter,  accurately  weighed  at^ainst 
another  made  of  the  same  paper.  After  having  been  dried  at  lOO**,  the 
dried  deposit  of  the  ferment  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  was  ^ao 
weighed.  The  filtered  liquid  was  subjected  to  a  very  slow  evaporation  (at 
the  rate  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  for  each  half  litre) ;  when  reduoied 
to  10  or  20  cc  the  evaporation  was  completed  in  a  dry  vacuum.  The  symp 
obtained  was  next  exhausted  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  (I 'part 
alcohol  of  30^  and  1'5  parts  ether),  which  extracted  completely  all  the 
succinic  acid  and  glycerin.  The  ether-alcohol  was  distilled  in  a  retorts  then 
evaporated  in  a  water-bath,  and  afterwards  in  a  dry  vacuum.  To  this  was 
added  a  little  lime  water,  to  fix  the  succinic  acid,  and  again  the  mixture 
was  evaporated,  and  then  the  glycerin  was  separated  from  the  succinate  of 
lime  by  ether-alcohol,  which  only  dissolved  out  the  slycerin.  This  ether- 
aJcohoi  solution  on  evaporation,  which  was  fimshed  as  before  in  a  dry 
vacuum,  left  the  ^lycerm  in  a  state  fit  to  be  weighed,  and  the  calcium 
succinate  was  purihed  by  treatment  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  which  only 
dissolved  out  the  foreign  mitten.*'— Schiitzenbsrger  on  ** FtrmaUaUtm/* 
Lond.,  1876. 

*  ''Th^sede  la  Faculty  deM^decinedeStrasbouTff." 

t  M.  Jeanjean  has  separated  camphyl-alcohol  (CioHisO)  from  the  distiHata 
of  madder. 
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by  sedimentary  yeast  {Unierhefe).  The  starch  is  transformed 
by  deooction,  and  the  temperature  (12^  to  14^)  is  much  lower 
than  the  former.  The  yeast  forms  a  sediment  on  the  bottom ; 
and  when  the  first  and  most  active  fermentation  is  over,  the 
clear  liquid  is  run  off  into  proper  vessels ;  but  the  yeast  not 
having  been  all  deposited,  a  slow  fermentation  still  goes  on 
for  a  long  time. 

A  third  method,  employed  in  Belgium,  is  to  leave  the  wort 
to  itself  having  first  placed  it  under  proper  conditions. 

The  microscopical  appearance  of  yeast  is  that  of  a  number  of 
round  or  oval  cells,  from  -00031  to  -00035  in.  (008  to  009  mm.) 
in  their  greatest  diameter.  They  are  transparent,  with  one  or 
two  vacuoles;  contain  often  a  somewhat  granular  protoplasm^ 
and  occur  together,  united  two  by  two;  or,  if  in  active  growth,  in 
groups,  of  which  seven  is  a  very  common  number.  These  groups 
are  derived  from  ofbhoots  or  buds  from  a  single  cell,  which  will 
be  found  somewhere  near  the  middle,  and  can  be  identified  hy 
its  greater  size.  The  usual  teaching  as  to  the  mode  of  propaga- 
tion has  been  hitherto  that  this  growth  is  effected  by  a  true 
budding ;  but  according  to  Dr.  de  Yaureal,  the  supposed  bud- 
ding is  an  optical  delusion.  He  considers  the  utricle  of  yeast 
as  allied  to  the  spermogones  of  Tulasne.  The  nucleolar  elements 
of  the  cell  are  spermatic ;  and  being  set  free  by  the  rupture  of 
the  cell-wall,  produce  new  cells.  THs  explanation  would  at  all 
events  account  for  the  ready  manner  in  which  yeast  germs  are 
carried  about  by  the  air. 

Schlossberger  and  many  other  chemists  have  determined  the 
chemical  composition  of  yeast.  Schlossberger  gives  the  mean 
of  two  analyses  as  follows  [the  elementary  composition  after 
removal  of  ash]  : — 

Snrfaoe  Yeast    Sedimentary  Yeast 

Garhoo, 

Hydrogen,  .  •  •  • 
l^itrogen,  •  •  •  • 
Oxygen,         .        •        •        . 

[Ash, 2-5  3*5] 

The  ultimate  principles  contained  in  yeast  appear  to  be, 
certain  albuminoid  substances,  tyrosine,  leucine  [neuclein?]^ 
cellulose,  and  some  other  hydro-carbons,  but  the  matter  is  not 
yet  fully  worked  out. 

The  ash  of  yeast  has  been  analysed  by  Mitscherlich,  and 
Sdiatzenberger  arranges  his  analyses  as  follows : — 


49*9 

48-0 

66 

6-5 

12-1 

9-8 

31-4 

36*7 
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Phosphoric  acid, 

Potadi, 

OOUJ^    ••••■■ 

MsgseBiiim  Phosphate  (Mg92P04), 
Caldnm  Phosphate  (Ca82P04),    . 


Sorfaoe  Yeast 

41-8  39-5 

39*8  28-3 

•••  ••• 

16-8  22-6 

2-3  9-7 


The  researches  of  Ergol,  Kees,  Pasteur,  and  others  have 
shown  that  there  are  a  great  Tariety  of  alcoholic  ferments :  the 
wine  ferment  is  distinct  in  size  and  shape  from  the  beer-yeast 
ferment ;  while  the  ferment  of  fruit-juice,  again,  differs  in  the 
figure  of  its  cells  from  either;  and  to  the  various  alcoholic 
ferments  names  have  been  given — e.g.,  Saceharomyces  dUpsoideus, 
S.  exiffuuSf  S,  conglamenUus,  S.  apicuI(Uu8,  &c.  All  of  them, 
however,  are  of  quite  the  same  general  type  as  yeast  ferment. 

§  252.  When  liquids  become  sour,  ropy,  or  putrid,  in  each 
case  the  change  has  been  produced  by  a  particular  ferment. 
The  IctcHc  acid  fermetUy  e.g.,  decomposes  sugar  into  lactic  acid ; 
the  butyric  acid  ferment  attacks  &tty  matters,  and  separates  in 
a  free  state  butyric  acid ;  and  putrid  fermerUSf  by  their  avidity 
for  oxygen,  split  up  complex  organic  matters  into  a  variety  of 
Bubstuices.  Of  these  ferments,  the  most  important  in 
reference  to  beer  is  the  lactic  acid  ferment.  In  normal 
alcoholic  fermentation,  M.  Pasteur  has  proved  that  there 
is  not  the  smallest  production  of  lactic  aoid,  and  when 
this  does  appear,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  originated 
in  and  contaminated  the  yeast  used.  These  ferments 
oan  be  recognised  by  the  microscope,  and  they  should 
be  looked  for  generally  in  the  sediment.  For  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  sediment  of  beers,  wines,  water,  dsc,  the  i 
author  has  devised  the  following  tube  (fig.  65).  The  tube  is 
of  the  capacity  of  a  litre,  and  at  the  lower  end  is  conical 
and  open ;  on  to  this  conical  end  is  ground  a  glsiss  cap,  0, 
which  is  in  point  of  fact  a  shallow  cell  about  an  incb  in 
depth ;  P  is  a  glass  rod,  the  end  of  which  fits  easily  into 
the  narrow  part  of  the  tube,  and  is  ground  so  as  to  make . 
a  perfect  joint.  The  use  of  the  tube  is  as  follows : — 
The  liquid  under  examination  is  placed  in  the  tube 
closed  by  the  cap,  and  the  plunger  P  is  removed ;  when 
the  sediment  has  all  collected  in  0,  the  plunger  is  very 
slowly  and  carefully  inserted,  so  as  to  stopper  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube ;  the  cap  may  then  be  removed  for  micro*  rff-^ 
scopical  examination.  Figl^  65. 

Fig.  66  is  a  representation,  after  Pasteur,   of  the  ferineuts 
which  characterise  sour  or  turned  beer. 


$253.] 


Fig.  66. 

1.  Turned  beer — filameatB  siniple  or  artieiilated  into  chAiiu  of  different 

riw ;  diuMter  Trhm  ™oh. 

2.  iMitio  fermentB  of  beer  and  wort — Bmall,   fine,  and  oontraoted  in  the 
middle ;  diameter  a  little  greater  than  No.  1. 

Fermenta  of  pntrid  wort  and  beer— mf"-"     "' 
appear  at  tne  conuDenceineiit  of  fenn 
ably  tlie  remit  of  defective  working. 

4.  Ferment*  of  viteotu  wort  and  lovj  beer,  rare. 

5 .  FanKOnt  sooi  beer  with  acetia  odour — cbapletB  of  Myeoderma  aceti. 

6.  A  wort  depoeit. 

7.  Beer  of  a  peculiar  acidity— havii^  a  deteatable  taata  and  snuHl,  genenOy 

found  with  No  1,  but  more  to  be  feared  than  No.  1. 


§  253.  The  most  accurate  definition  of  beer,*  aa  brewed  in  the 
present  dvf,  ia  that  of  a  fermented  saccharine  infusion,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  wholesome  bitter.  The  chief  conatitaentB  of 
beer,  stoats,  and  porters,  are — 

(1.)  Water  containiug  in  Bolntion  (according  to  ita  origin)  varioua  lalta. 

Distilled  water  is  never  uiied  in  brewing. 
<2.)  Alcohol. 

<3.i  Carbonic  and  acetic  acida. 
(4.)  Halt extoact —Malt,  sugar,  dextrin,  albaminoua oonstituents,  and  aih. 

"  From  the  decisions  in  Paahler  v.  Stevenitt  (35  L.T.,  862),  and  Webb  v. 
Knight  (L.B.  2,  Q.B.D.  530),  it  ia  Ivd  down  that  beer  must  be  "the  article 
ordinarily  gold  under  that  name,"  and  that  it  "would  be  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  porchaser  to  sell  him  or  her  aa  beer  an  article  not  of  the  nature, 
■nbatance,  and  qnality  of  that  ordinarily  sold  as  auch,  whether  containing 
ingredients  iniurioua  to  health  or  not.  (The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
^cta,  by  W.  J.  BeU,  Esq.    London,  1S86). 
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(6.)  Bitter  prmdplea,  occanonaUy  derived  solely  from  the  hon,  bat  Tory 
oommonly  sapplemented  by  so-called  "  bop  snbstitiites. "  Samplm 
of  the  Utter  examined  by  the  author  all  contained  '*  qoaasia,''  and 
portions  of  the  following  plants  were  identified— Calnmba,  chiniti» 
gentian,  and  wormwood. 

(0.)  The  ash  derived  from  the  water,  the  malt,  and  the  bitters. 

To  these  must  be  added  volatile  and  essential  oils,  vegetable 
gelatine,  glacinic  acid  derived  from  the  sugars,  lactic  acid,  and,  in 
porters,  caramel  and  assamar. 

The  general  composition  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  beer  may 
be  gathered  fiK>m  tne  follo¥ring  table,  taken  from  Mr.  Watt^ 
Dictionary : — 

TABLB  XXXVL— SPECIAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  BEERS. 


Name  d  Bear. 

1^ 

at 

1^ 

AiMljwadlv 

|fi 

^& 

Ctrbo 
Pel 

^1 

London    Porter,    Barclay    ft ) 
Perkins,              .        .        .  ( 

6-0 

5-4 

016 

8844 

Kaiser. 

London  Porter, 

6*8 

6-9 

•  ■  • 

86*3 

BaUing. 

„         „       Berlin,  . 

5-9 

4-7 

0*37 

89-0 

Ziurek 

Burton  Ale^   . 

14-5 

6-9 

•  •• 

79*6 

Uoffmann. 

Scotch  Ale,  Edinbuigh, . 

10-9 

8-6 

0*15 

80-45 

Ejuaer. 

Ale,  Berlin,    . 

6-3 

7-6 

017 

85-93 

Ziurek. 

Brussels  Lambick, . 

3*4 

5-6 

0*2 

90-90 

S:aiser. 

,,       Faro,                . 

2-9 

4-9 

0*2 

92-00 

f$ 

Salvator  Bier,  Munich,  . 

9-4 

4*6 

018 

85-85 

*9 

Bock  Bier,             „ 

9-2 

4*2 

017 

86-49 

99 

Bavarian       Draught       Beer 
(Schenk  Bier,  Munich), 

5*8 

3*8 

014 

90-26 

« 

Bavarian    Store  Beer   (Lager ) 
Bier,    Munich,    16  months  > 

60 

61 

0*15 

89*75 

$9 

old),    .        .        •        •        .  ) 

Bavarian  Store  Beer,  Munich, 

3-9 

4*3 

016 

91-64 

99 

,,    Draught  Beer,  Brunswick, 

5-4 

3  5 

... 

91-1 

Otto. 

Bavarian  Beer  ( Waldschltteschen) 

4-8 

3-6 

... 

91-5 

Fischer. 

Prague  Draught  Beer,    . 

6-9 

2*4 

*•• 

90-7 

Balling. 

„        Town  Beer  (Stadt  Bier), 

10^ 

3*9 

... 

85-2 

i> 

Sweet  Beer,  Brunswick, 

14^ 

1*36 

... 

84-7 

Otto. 

Josty's  Beer,  Berlin, 

2-6 

2-6 

0*6 

94-3 

Ziurek. 

Werder's  Brown  Beer,  Berlin, 

31 

23 

0*3 

94-2 

» 

White  Beer,  Berlin, 

5-7 

1-9 

0-6 

91-8 

»* 

Bi^re  Blanche  de  Louvain, 

3  0 

40 

•  •■ 

93*0 

LeOunbre. 

Peterman  (Louvain), 

4*0 

6*6 

•  •• 

89*5 

9» 
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The  composition  of  beers,  as  a  whole,  varies  in  some  degree 
according  to  the  kind  of  ale  or  beer,  according  to  the  method  of 
mann&ctnre,  and  according  to  its  age  and  preservation. 

FeUe  Ale  should  be  made  from  the  finest  and  highest  dried 
malt  and  the  choicest  hops,  the  bitter  being  in  excess. 

Mild  Ale  is  a  sweet,  rather  strong  beer.  Table  beer  is  rarely 
sold — it  is  a  weak  watery  ale. 

Porter,  as  drank  in  the  metropolb,  is  a  rather  weak  malt- 
liquor,  coloured  and  flavoured  with  roasted  malt.  StoiU  is  a 
richer  and  stronger  description  of  porter. 

The  German  Beere  generally  are  fermented  by  sedimentary 
yeast,  and  are  always,  by  reason  of  the  after  fermentation 
(*'  yachgahrun^*)y  well  charged  with  carbon  dioxide.  The  lager^ 
summer,  bock,  or  export  beers  are  separated  from  the  winter  beers 
only  by  the  former  being  brewed  from  a  richer  wort,  and  contain- 
ing more  alcohol,  as  well  as  a  greater  percentage  of  malt  extract. 

Bavarian  Beers  in  some  degree  derive  their  peculiar  qualities 
from  fermentation  at  a  low  temperature.  They  seldom  contain 
more  than  two  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  are  only  slightly  bittered,. 
have  a  fine  aroma,  and  a  peculiar  flavour,  said  to  be  due  to  the* 
solution  of  a  minute  fraction  of  the  resinous  matters  used  to 
caulk  the  casks. 

Zamibick  and  Faro  Beers  are  made  with  unmalted  wheat  and 
barley  malt.  In  fermentation  the  wort  is  self-impregnated,  the 
process  sometimes  taking  months,  and  being  mostly  of  a  bottom 
character.  The  beer  contains  a  large  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  and 
is  very  hard  in  consequence. 

Of  the  constituents  of  beer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  fully 
the  water,  the  malt  extract,  the  bitters,  and  the  ash. 

§  254.  The  toater  used  by  the  brewer  is  mainly  interesting  to  the 
analyst  on  account  of  the  common  salt  held  in  solution,  since 
in  prosecutions  for  the  addition  of  salt  the  defence  generally  is^ 
that  the  latter  is  a  oatural  component  of  the  beer.  Thus,  Dr. 
Bottinger^s  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  the  water  used  at 
Messrs.  Allsopp's  brewery  is  as  follows  : — 

PerOftUon. 

Chloride  of  sodium, 10*12 

Sulphate  of  potash, 7*65 

„  lime, 18*96 

„  magnesia, 9*95 

Garhoiuite  of  lime, 15  51 

„  magnesia,       .        .        •        .        .  1*70 

„  iron, 0-60 

Silica 0*79 

65-2S 
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Messrs.  Bass  and  Oo.'s  vater  (according  to  an  old  analysis  of 
Cooper)  contains  chlorine  equal  to  a  little  over  10  grains  of 
common  salt  per  gallon,  and  all  published  analyses  of  water  used 
in  breweries  give  quantities  of  salt  under  14  grains  per  gallon. 
However,  since  breweries,  as  a  rule,  use  hard  spring  water,  it  is 
quite  possible  for  the  water  in  particular  localities  to  contain  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  salt  than  the  quantity  mentioned 
above. 

§  255.  MaU  Extract. — The  constituents  of  barley  and  also  of 
malt  are  given  in  the  following  table ;  but  of  these  it  is  the  ash 
alone  which  will  remain,  comparatively  speaking,  unchanged; 
for  by  the  action  of  mashing  a  very  large  portion  of  the  dextrin, 
and  starch  becomes  changed  into  sugar. 


TABLE  XXXVII. — Compositiok  of  Baeu.ey  and  IVIalt. 


Bftrley. 

MalL 

AixMlried. 

Air-dried. 

Kiln-dried, 
pale. 

Kiln-dried, 
amber. 

Prodaceoftorre£actioD,  . 

Dextrin, 

Starch,   .... 

Sugar,    .... 

Celulose, 

Albuminoas  sabstaoces, . 

Fatty  substances,  . 

Ash,  &c.,        •        • 

0-0 
5-6 

67  0 
0-0 
9-6 

121 
2-6 
31 

00 

8-0 

581 

0-5 

14-4 

13-6 

2-2 

3-2 

7-8 

6-6 

58-6 

0-7 

10-8 

10-4 

2-4 

2-7 

14-0 

10-2 

47-6 

0-9 

11-5 

10-5 

2-6 

2-7 

100-0 

1000 

1000 

lOD-0 

Barley  contains  dextrin,  starch,  albuminous  substances,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  fat,  together  with  cellulose,  and  the  ordinary- 
saline  constituents  of  seeds.  Malt,  varying  a  little  in  composition 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  final  operations  of  the  maltster, 
differs  from  barley  in  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sugar 
(derived  from  transformation  of  a  portion  of  the  starch),  raiher 
more  dextrin,  and  altogether  less  organic  matter,  the  loss  on. 
malting  being  usually  represented 
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Water 6*00 

Saline  matter, 0*48 

Organic  matter, 12 '52 

19-00 
in  100  per  cent,  barley. 

The  constituents  of  barley  are  thus  given  by  Oudemann: — 


y 


Dried  Barley. 

Starch,  .........  65*7 

Dextrin, 5*5 

Gluten  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  0*3 

Soluble  albuminous  bodies  coagulable  by  heat,      .  0*3 

„  „  not  coagulable,     .  1*9 

Albuminous  bodies  insoluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  9*3 

Fatty  substances, 2*5 

Cellulose, 9*4 

Ash, 3a 

lime,  &c, 2*0 

According  to  Thomson,  the  following  is  the  relative   com- 
position of  the  ash  of  malt  and  barley: — 


Barley. 

Malt 

1600 

14*64 

8-86 

6*08 

3-23 

3*89 

4-30 

9-82 

0-83 

1*59 

36*80 

35*34 

016 

0*0 

015 

Trace 

29-67 

28*74 

Potash, 
Soda,    . 
Lime,   .        . 
Magnesia,     . 
Ferric  oxide, 
Phoephorio  acid,  PaO^, 
Sulphuric  acid,  (SO,), 
Chlorine, 
Silica,  . 

Valentine  and  O'Sullivan*  have  recently  disputed  the  correctness  of 
Oudemann's  and  the  older  analyses  in  the  following  points:— Oudemann 
finds  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  dextrin,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  no  dextrin  at  all;  the 
amall  percentages  of  sugar  generally  quoted — viz.,  up  to  1*0  per  cent.,  Mr. 
O'SuUivan  gives  at  from  16  to  20  per  cent. ;  and  the  authors  nave  compiled 
the  following  table,  stating  that  each  item  has  been  estimated  directly,  and 
not  by  difference : — 

*  C.  O'Sullivan  {Joum,  Chem.  Soc,,  Jan.  7,  1886),  has  extracted  from 
barley  from  "07  to  *09  per  cent,  of  raffinose.  Raffinose  is  a  sugar  CisHgsOte 
SHjU ;  it  is  capable  of  fermentation,  does  not  reduce  copper  solution,  and 
jbaa  an  optical  activity  [a] =136* '3. 
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Composition  of  Pale  Malt 

{According  to  Valenime  and  O^StUUvan), 

(1.)  (2.) 

Staich, 44  16  4613 

Other  earbo-hydrafces  (of  which 

60  to  70  per  cent,  consist 

of     fermentable     angars), 

InTi]in(?),   and     a     small 

quantity  of  other  bodies 

soluble  m  cold  water, 

Cellular  matter, 

J;  as, .         •      '  •        •        •         • 

Albuminoids — 

(a.)  Soluble  in  alcohol  of 
specific  ffravity   *820, 
and  in  ccud  water, 
(6.)  Soluble  in  cold  water 

and  at  68°, 
(e.)  Insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  soluble  at  68^  to 

70*>,    ....     2-37         ...  1-36 

(d.)  Insoluble  at  68<'  to 
70^,  but  soluble  in 
cold  water   (albumen 

proper),      ...       '48  ...  '37 

iBoluble  in  cold  water 
and  at  70S         .        .     638  ...  8*49 


21-23 

11-67 

1^ 

19-39 

10-09 

1-96 

•63 

•  •• 

•46 

••• 

3-23 

•  •• 

312 

•  •» 

13-09       13-80 

Ash, 2-60  1-92 

Water, 683  7-47 


10012  99-76 

§  256.  The  Cdouring-Ifaiters  of  MaU. — ^The  colonring-matter 
of  malt  has  been  investigated  by  Sorby,  and  examined 
spectroscopically.  The  colour  is  of  an  orange  yellow,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  hot  water  extract  of  malt,  after 
having  got  rid  of  as  much  sugar  and  gum  as  possible. 
Ammonia  colours  it  a  deeper  yellow,  so  does  50  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid.  There  is  no  distinctive  spectrum.  A  special 
test  is  to  add  citric  acid  to  a  watery  or  alcoholic  solution,  and 
then  sodic  hypochlorite.  The  watery  solution  under  these  cir- 
cumstances becomes  flesh-coloured,  turbid,  and  after  a  time 
precipitates.  The  spectrum,  according  to  Sorby,  is  moderately 
dark  from  D  ^  E  to  F  ^  G,  clearer  from  there  to  F  f  G,  the^ 
moderately  dark  without  estimable  narrow  bands;  but  in  alcoholic 
solution,  the  solution  remains  clear,  and  there  is  a  well-marked 
band  at  the  yellow  end  of  the  green,  which  is  at  4|  of  Sorby's 
scale  (that  is,  between  D^£toD|E);  if  the  colour  is  deeper 
the  band  is  more  evident^  and  goes  to  D  f  K    These  appearances 
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are  so  characteristic  that  the  coloaring  of  malt  in  complex 
mixtures  can  be  discovered  by  them.  In  barlej  the  colour 
does  not  exist. 

The  carbonised  or  high-dried  malt,  used  to  colour  porters  and 
dark  beers,  contains  at  least  two  colouring-matters  different 
from  that  just  described.  The  one  is  orange-yellow,  soluble  in 
water  and  strong  alcohol;  it  gives  no  flesh-coloured  precipitate 
with  sodic  hypochlorite  and  citric  acid,  nor  does  it  (like  the 
hop  colouring-matters)  darken  by  oxidising  agents;  it  is  there- 
fore probably  a  caramel.  The  otJier  substance  may  be  separated 
as  follows : — The  beer  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  preci- 
pitated by  alcohol;  the  colour  is  thrown  down,  mixed  with 
gum,  and  by  redissolving  and  reprecipitating  it  can  ultimately 
be  obtained  nearly  pure.  In  aqueous  solution  it  gives  an 
orange-brown  spectrum,  which  is  very  slightly  shaded  from  D 
^  E,  moderately  dark  to  E  and  ^  C,  after  that  very  dark. 

A  sugar,  "  maltose,"  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  malt  extract 
on  starch;  it  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  +  150^.  The 
behaviour  of  maltose  to  Fehling's  solution,  and  its  method  of 
estimation,  is  described  at  pp.  140,  141.  It  forms  a  hard,  white, 
crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  needles,  which  lose  their  water  in 
a  current  of  air  at  100*". 

§  257.  Beer  Bitien. — Beer,  bittered  by  the  hop  alone,  when 
precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  filtered,  and  the  excess  of  lead 
removed  by  hydric  sulphide,  gives  a  filtrate  destitute  of  bitter 
taste;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  some 
bitter  other  than  hop  has  been  used.  Whether  such  bitter  is 
an  adulteration  or  not,  will  depend  altogether  on  the  nature  of 
the  substance  added;  for  since  the  repeal  of  the  hop  duty  in 
1862,  and  the  consequent  return  of  the  trade  to  other  bitters, 
anything  harmless  in  the  way  of  a  bitter  is  perfectly  legal.  If, 
however,  such  poisons  as  picric  acid,  picrotoxin,  or  colchicine, 
should  be  found,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
course  the  analyst  should  pursue. 

With  regard  to  these,  picric  acid  has  certainly  been  discovered, 
and  picrotoxin  is  strongly  suspected,  but  as  yet  the  latter  has 
not  been  proved  to  be  a  common  adulterant.  The  so-called 
discovery  of  colchicine  in  beer  appears  to  have  been  throughout 
a  mistake.  A  sample  of  beer  of  unknown  origin  was  found  to 
contain  a  bitter  amorphous  substance,  soluble  in  water  and 
Alcohol,  and  capable  of  separation  from  its  acid  watery  solution 
by  either  chloroform  or  ether.  Nitric  acid  of  1*48  dissolved  it 
with  a  line  reddish  colour,  and  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  turned  it  rose-red.     H.  Van  Geldern*  finds  that  the  body 

•  ArcJi,  Pharm,.  3.  is.  32. 
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which  gives  these  reactions  origiDates  in  the  hop,  and  that  the 
reactions  are  only  produced  in  the  presence  of  gelatin  3  and 
further,  that  a  mixture  of  unadulterated  hops  and  gelatin  gives 
all  the  reactions  of  colchicine.  This  observation  is  quite  as 
important  to  the  tosdcologist  as  to  the  food  analyst.* 

§  258.  Hops, — Hops  are  the  catkins  of  the  Humulus  lupdm, 
and  consist  of  imbricated  scales  enclosing  the  so-called  nut.  The 
scales  themselves  are  covered  with  aromatic  superficial  glands, 
which  are  designated  "yellow  powder,"  or  lupulin.  Freed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  lupulinic  grains,  the  scales  consist  of 
astringent  matter,  chlorophyll,  gum,  colouring-matter,  and  ash. 
The  lupulin  itself,  according  to  Dr.  Yves,  contains  the  foUowing 
matters : — 

VolatUeoil, ? 

Tannin, 4*16 

Extractive, 8*33 

Bitter  principle 9*16 

Wax, 10  00 

Resin, 30O0 

Lignin, 38*33 

Loss, -02 


100*00 


This  analysis  does  not  include  the  oil  of  hops,  which  is  a  very 
important  constituent  of  the  hop,  and  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  fresh  flowers  or  the  lupulin. 

The  resin  and  bitter  principle  of  the  hop  are  to  the  brewer  the 
most  important  constituents,  its  commercial  value  being  directly 
dependent  on  them.f     According  to  some  recent  analyses  made 

*  Phospho-molybdic  acid  gives  a  ilAck  yeUow  precipitate  with  lupulin. 
On  adding  ammonia,  and  placing  in  a  watch-glass,  the  precipitate  becomes 
surround^  by  a  blue  zone.  Colchicine  behaves  in  a  similar  way.  — Zeitachr^ft 
far  analyt.  Cliemie,  1880,  p.  106. 

t  Choline,  (CH8)8C2H40H,N,OH,  has  been  discovered  in  hops,  and  has 
also  been  separated  from  beer,  by  Peter  Griess  and  G.  H.  Harrow  {Jaum, 
Ohem,  Soc.f  No,  cclxx..  May  1885,  298).  The  method  used  was  to  precipi- 
tate the  concentrated  extract  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  hydriodic  acid.  The  choline  periodide 
thus  obtained  is  transformed  into  the  vexy  soluble  choline  iodide  by  boiling 
with  water  and  filtering  The  filtered  Hqnid  is  next  treated  with  silver 
oxide,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated.  To  purify  it  farther,  it 
should  be  converted  into  the  auriohloride,  this  latter  compound  decomposed 
by  SH9,  and  decomposing  the  choline  chloride  by  silver  oxide.  The  base 
freed  from  water  by  evaporation  forms  a  thick  alkaline  syrup,  which 
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by  Mr.  Porter,  the  substances  capable  of  solution  in  etber  (viz., 
the  oil,  resin,  and  bitter  principle)  yarj  in  different  samples 
from  8-8  to  a  little  over  17  per  cent.* 

Lupulite,  or  true  Lupvlin  (a  substance  isolated  by  Lermer  in 
1863),  can  be  obtained  in  rhombic  prisms  by  treating  fresh  hops 
with  four  times  their  weight  of  ether,  distilling  the  ether  off, 
then  adding  to  the  extract  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  (which  leaves 
the  wax  xindissolved),  and  again  taking  up  the  alcoholic  extract 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  repeatedly  shaken  with 
strong  potash-lye  to  get  rid  of  the  resin,  and  lastly  with  pure 
water  to  take  up  the  bitter  matter.  It  is  precipitated  from  the 
aqueous  solution  by  sulphate  of  copper,  the  composition  of  the 
♦  precipitate  being  O-^^^if^xxO^ ;  and  crystals  are  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  precipitate  in  ether,  decomposing  with  SH^,  and 
evaporating  the  ethereal  filtrate  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  principle  very  bitter,  but  not  crystalline,  can  also  be 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  lupulin  grains 
a  little  lime,  and  then  treating  with  alcohoL  The  solution  is 
to  be  evaporated,  the  mass  treated  with  w^ter,  and  the  solution 
again  evaporated  to  dryness.  On  washing  this  residue  with 
ether,  a  white  uncrystallisable,  bitter  principle — soluble  in  20 
parts  of  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  but  slightly  so  in 
ether — is  obtained;  it  is  probably  a  derivative  of  Lermei's 
lupulite. 

Lermer^s  Lupulite  crystallises  in  glittering,  rhombic,  brittle 
prisms,  tasteless  in  themselves,  but  with  a  very  bitter  flavour, 
and  an  acid  reaction  when  dissolved  in  alcohoL  They  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form, bisnlphide  of  carbon,  benzole,  and  turpentine ;  exposed  te 
the  air,  they  soon  become  yellow  and  partly  amorphous. 

Bangenerf  has  extracted,  by  means  of  light  petroleum,  a 


solidifies  in  the  denccater  to  an  extremely  hydroscopic,  friable,  crystalline 
mass ;  it  quickly  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride,  lias  a  caustic  and  somewhat 
bitter  taste,  is  quite  odourless,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature 
with  formation  of  trimethylamine.  Choline  chloride  is  also  extremely 
deliqnescent,  and  yields  a  characteristic  platino-chloride,  almost  insoluble 
in  tuoohol,  but  very  soluble  even  in  cold  water,  crystallising  out  in  fine 
orange  tables.  The  chloride  is  also  precipitated  by  sold  chloride,  the  pre- 
cipitate  is  yellow,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystal- 
lising from  these  liquids  in  small  needles  or  prisms ;  the  formula  for  the 
gold  salt  is  (GH8)8CsH40HNClAuCl8— it  therefore  contains  44*48  per  cent, 
of  gold. 

*  On  the  examination  of  Hops,  by  W.  E.  Porter,  F.C.S.   Analyst,  August^ 
1877;  January,  1878. 
-t  BtdL  Soc  Chim.,  xlv.,  487-496. 
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substance  forming  colourless,  prismatic  crystals,  melting  at 
92*-93*,  insoluble  in  water,  and  having  the  composition  of 
Og^Hyi^Og;  he  has  named  it  lupulic  acid.  On  treating  the  ethereal 
solution  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  copper  acetate,  there  is  & 
green  crystalline  precipitate  of  copper  lupulate,  C^oH^OgCa. 
Lupulic  acid  reduces  ammoniacal  silver  solutions,  and  is  oxidised 
by  exposure  to  the  air  to  a  bitter  resin  soluble  in  water.  There 
is  also  in  hops  a  narcotic  alkaloid  (hopeine)  very  similar  in  its 
effects  to  morphine;  its  composition  is  C^gH^NO^  +  H^O ;  it 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  but  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water. 

M.  Issleib  has  made  an  examination  of  the  bitter  principles  of 
the  hop.  His  method  of  separation  was  to  extract  with  cold 
water,  and  then  to  treat  the  cold  extract  with  animal  charcoal, 
exhausting  the  latter  after  drying  with  90  per  cent,  alcohol. 
This  gave  a  yellow  solution,  from  which  a  brown  resin  was 
precipitated  on  concentration,  leaving  in  solution  the  bitter 
principle  and  another  substance  (C).  The  bitter  may  be  removed 
by  ether,  and  is  pale  yellow,  amorphous,  non-nitrogenous,  and 
slightly  acid,  and  is  dissolved  by  alkalies  with  the  production  of 
«  fine  yellow  colour.  He  ascribes  to  it  the  composition  of 
OggH^gOjQ,  and  states  that  it  splits  up  under  the  influence  of 
sulphuric  acid,  thus — 

Bitter  Principle.  Lapallietln.  Lnpalle  Add. 

2C2oH4eOio      +      3HjO      =      C/|oHi$04      +      C!4oHgfOif 

The  resin  has  the  composition  of  0^qH2403^,  and  is  presumed 
to  be  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  hops ;  lastly,  the  substance 
0  is  considered  to  be  an  oxidation  product  of  the  oil  of  hops,  and 
has  the  composition  of  C^QH^gO^.*  It  is  probable  that  these 
substances  are  £ungener*s  lupulic  acid. 

OU  of  Hopsj  according  to  the  researches  of  Wagner,  consists 
chiefly  of  an  oxygen-holding  oil,  C^oH^gO,  containing  in  solution 
a  camphor  boiling  at  175®.  The  speciiic  gravity  of  the  oil  itself 
is  0*968.  It  begins  to  boil  at  125°,  and  successive  portions  can 
be  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  the  last  passing  over  at 
235'*;  one-sixth  distils  over  between  125**  and  175®,  and  is  of  a 
pale  colour  and  quite  clear ;  about  half  passes  over  between  175* 
And  225**,  and  is  also  very  clear ;  but  the  remainder  is  yellow, 
and  the  residue  in  the  retort  has  the  appearance  of  a  brown 
turpentine. 

*  Arch.  Pharm.^  [3],  16, 345-363;  Jown.  Chan,  Soe,,  March,  I88L 
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The  erode  oil  is  brownish-yellow,  and  Tory  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  one  part  requiring  more  than  600  times  its  weight  for 
complete  solution.  It  does  not  contain  sulphur,  as  previously 
asserted  by  Payen  and  Chevallier,  nor  does  it  reduce  ammoniacal 
solution  of  silver.  Oxidation  by  nitric  add  produces  valerianic 
acid  and  a  yellow  acid  resin ;  if  dropped  on  melted  caustic  potash, 
valerianate,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  a  hydrocarbon  are  the 
results.  The  oil  appears  to  be  neither  narcotic  nor  poisonous, 
twenty  drops  having  had  no  action  whatever  on  a  kitten  ( W. 
Keil)  'f  but  the  wonderful  preservative  properties  ascribed  to  it 
by  older  writers  are  very  problematical. 

The  ash  of  the  hop  differs  but  little  from  the  ashes  of  foliar 
organs  generally,  the  relative  proportion  of  each  constituent 
varying  within  somewhat  wide  limits,  according  to  the  particular 
variety.     (See  accompanying  tabla) 


TABLE  XXXVnL— CONSTITUENTS  OP  THE  ASH  OF 

HOP  CONES. 


Wat  ajio  Ooston. 


Potash,   . 

Soda, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Alamina, 

Ferric  Oxide, 

Sulphuric  Add, 

Chlorine, 

Silica, 

Carbonic  Acid,^ 

Phosphoric  Acid,    . 

Chloride  of  Potassium, 

„  Sodium, 

Charcoal  and  Loss, 


Ash  per  cent,  of  Dry  Hops, 

Fresh  „ 


99 


>> 


Bentley 
Variety. 


11-98 

17-93 
5-94 

••• 

1-86 

7-01 

22-97 
5-44 

21-38 
5*45 


•  •• 


99-96 

807 
7-27 


Oolding 
Variety. 


24*88 

21-59 
4-69 

e  •  • 

1-76 

7-27 

19-71 

2-17 

14-47 

•  •  • 

3-42 


99-95 

5-95 
5-22 


Onpe 
Variety. 


25*56 

18*47 
5-27 

••• 

1*41 

11*68 

9-99 
4-54 
17-58 
4  34 
0-12 


98-96 

7-21 
6-22 


S.  Watts. 


Orape 
Variety. 


19-41 

070 

14-15 

5-34 

1*18 

2-71 

8-23 

2-26 

17-88 

11*01 

14-64 


2-44 


100*00 


6-5 
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I 

A  few  othar  bitter  principlesy  jK>me  of  which  have  actually 
been  found,  and  the  remainder  are  supposed  to  exist,  may  be 
now  conveniently  described.  (For  Pierotoosin  and  Colchicine  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  work  on  "  Poisons.")'*' 

§  259.  AbmffUhin,  C^fB^OfiO.—The  bitter  principle  of  worm- 
wood, Artemisia  abeintiUum,  It  may  be  extracted  from  the  hot 
aqueous  extract  of  wormwood  by  precipitation  with  tannic  acid, 
evaporating  the  tannate  to  dryness  with  oxide  of  lead,  and 
extracting  the  dried  residue  hy  alcohol,  and  subsequent  purificsr 
tion  with  animal  charcoal.  Absynthin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  with  difficulty  in  hot  water,  and  is  scarcely  soluble  in 
cold.  When  obtained  from  alcoholic  solution  it  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  pale-yellow  drops,  which  gradually  become  crystalline ;  it 
has  a  peculiar  odour  and  extremely  bitter  taste,  and  its  reaction  is 
neutral  It  reduces  a  hot  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
but  an  alkaline  tartrate  of  copper  solution  remains  unchanged 
by  it.  It  is  dissolved  by  caustic  potash  with  the  production  of 
a  brown  colour.  Concentrated  sulphuric  add  produces  first  a 
brown  colour,  passing  into  a  green-blue ;  as  water  is  added,  the 
colour  becomes  darker,  until  grey  flocculent  particles  are  sepa- 
rated. Boiling  with  dilute  acids  produces  resinous  products, 
but  no  sugar. 

The  bitter  principle,  according  to  some  observers,  is  a  direct 
cerebral  excitant ;  according  to  others,  a  pure  tonic.  It  is  used 
occasionally  in  medicine,  in  doses  from  i  grain  to  2  grains,  and 
the  herb  producing  it  is  officinal  in  the  Continental  pharma- 
copceias.t 

§260.  -4Zo»n  — CigHijO^  (Tildbn),  Cyf'E^fi^  (Stenhousb), 
^16^16^7  (^-  Schmidt) — may  be  obtained  by  treating  aloes  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  removing  the  deposit  of  resin,  and  evapor- 
ating to  a  syrup.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  yellow  needles, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  possessing  a  bitter  tasta  The 
amount  of  crystallisation  water  varies  from  5-89  to  14-29  per 
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cent,  j  if  anhydrous,  the  melting  point  of  the  crystals  is  from  70^ 
to  SO""  [146°  to  148°F.]  ;  if  hydrous,  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  first 
red,  then  orange,  and  it  is  dissolved  by  caustic  potash  with  the 
production  of  a  purple-red  colour.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  pro- 
daces  chrysammic,  picric,  and  oxalic  acids,  with  the  addition  of 
carbonic  anhydride;  that  of  zinc  dust,  methylanthiacene  and 
anthraquinona* 

§  261.  Cnidn,  C^jH^^O^  was  discovered  by  Kativelle  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Cnicus  beviedictus;  it  is  found  also  in  the  Ceniaurea 
cdlcUreqpa,  and  in  other  composite  plants.  It  forms  transparent 
silky  crystals,  neutral,  without  smeU,  of  very  bitter  taste,  melt- 
ing at  a  high  temperature,  but  not  subliming.  Its  solution  turns 
the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right  [a]  r  =  130^68.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so  in  boiling,  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol  and  wood  spirit,  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  Cold 
sulphuric  acid  gives  with  cnicin  a  red  solution,  becoming  violet 
on  the  addition  of  water,  and  yellow  on  the  addition  of  ammonia. 
Cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  green  colour;  on  heating,  brown  drops  separate,  which 
solidify  into  a  yellow  resin,  f 

§  262.  Daphnin,  Og^HggO]^  a  crystalline  principle  discovered 
by  Yauquelin,  1817,  in  the  bark  of  the  DapJme  alpina,  L.,  and  Z>. 
mezereum,  L.  It  forms  long  rectangular  prisms,  or  fine  needles, 
and  crystallises  with  four  atoms  of  water.  Its  reaction  is  neutral, 
its  taste  bitter.  When  anhydrous  it  melts  at  about  200°  to  & 
colourless  fluid,  which  again  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling ;  if 
the  heat  is  continued,  it  sublimes  as  daphnetin,  Cj^Hj^O^.  This 
substance  presents  itself  in  fine,  colourless,  rhombic  prisms,  melt- 
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ing  about  250*  ;  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  with  a  weak  acid  reactioiif 
and  is  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  the  production  of  a 
yellow  colour ;  it  dissolves  also  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  is  very 
little  soluble  in  ether. 

Daphnin  dissolves  slightly  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot ;  it  is 
also  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  is  not  dissolved  at  all  by 
ether.  In  solutions  of  the  caustic  and  the  carbonated  alkalies  it 
dissolves  with  the  production  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  also  easily 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  On  boiling  with  a  dilute  acid,  daphnin 
breaks  up  into  daphnetin  and  sugar,  and  emulsin  and  fermenta- 
tion with  yeast  have  a  similar  effect.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
chloride  of  iron  produces,  when  cold,  a  blue  colour,  and  if  the 
liquid  is  boiled,  a  dark  yellow  precipitate.  Nitric  acid  colours 
it  red.* 

§  263.  Gentianin,  C^^H^qO^,  discovered  by  Henry  and  Caventou 
in  1821,  but  first  prepared  pure  by  Trommsdorff,  is  found,  like 
gentiopicrin,  in  the  root  of  the  GerUiana  lutea,  L.  It  form.s  long, 
pale-yellow,  silky  needles,  without  smell  or  taste,  which  may 
be  sublimed  above  300°  without  decomposition.  Its  solubility, 
according  to  Leconte,  is  as  follows : — 1  part  requires  of  cold 
water  5000  parts,  of  boiling  3850  parts  ;  of  cold  absolute  alcohol 
455  parts,  of  boiling  62*5  parts ;  of  cold  ether  2000  parts, 
for  solution.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a 
yellow  colour;  on  dilution  with  water  it  separates  unchanged;  on 
being  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  there  is  no  changa  If 
treated  with  pure  nitric  acid  (1*43  specific  gravity),  a  dark-green 
solution  is  obtained,  and  on  adding  water  carefully  dinitro- 
gentianin,  C2^Hg(N02)205  +  HgO  separates  out  as  a  green  powder. 
If  similarly  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  subsequent  addi- 
tion of  water  to  the  solution,  yellow  microscopical  prisms  are 
separated,  probably  tmnitro-gerUianin.  Gentianin  reduces  nitrate 
of  silver.f 

§  264.  Gentiopicrin,  CgoHj^Oijf  first  prepared  pure  by  Kromayer 
in  1862,  is  a  glucoside  found  in  the  fresh  root  of  the  GenUana 
liUea.     It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  with  one  atom  of  water 
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of  crystallisatioiL  The  crystals  efSoresoe  in  the  air,  and  lose 
their  transparency,  becoming  white  and  opaque.  The  anhydrous 
crystals  melt  between  120^  and  125**  to  a  brown  fluid,  which 
coagulates  amorphously,  and  at  higher  temperatures  is  fully 
destroyed.  Water  dissolves  it  easUy,  but  it  is  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  weak 
alcohol  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  it.  One  of  the  best  tests  for 
its  presence  is  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  giving 
in  the  cold  a  colourless  solution,  but  producing  with  slight  warm- 
ing a  carmine-red  colour,  and  precipitating  on  the  addition  of 
water  in  grey  flocks.  It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  and  in  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  splits  up  into 
sugar  and  gentiogenin. 

Gentiogeniriy  Cj^Hj^Og,  is  an  amorphous,  yellow-brown  powder, 
of  neutral  reaction  and  bitter  taste,  not  easily  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.* 

§  265.  Ifenyanihin,  CgoH^O^  a  glucoside  obtained  pure  by 
Ludwig  and  Kroraayer  in  1861,  from  the  MenyarUhes  trifoliata,  L. 
As  hitherto  prepared,  menyanthin  is  an  amorphous,  terebin- 
thinate  mass,  becoming  slowly  solid  on  drying  over  sulphuric 
acid.  It  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  its  taste  is  strongly  and 
purely  bitter.  It  softens  at  60°  to  65*",  and  melts  at  10°  to  15^ 
to  a  thin,  clear  fluid,  which  again  solidifies  to  a  hard  transparent 
mass;  by  stronger  heating  it  is  entirely  destroyed.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  gives  vdth  it  a  yellow-brown  colour,  which 
on  standing  becomes  violet-red,  and  grey  flocks  are  separated  on 
the  addition  of  water.  By  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it 
splits  up  into  sugar  and  menyanthol. 

MenyantJiol  is  an  oil  having  an  acid  reaction,  and  an  odour 
like  that  of  oil  of  almonds ;  it  is  changed  by  the  air  (as  well  as 
by  melting  with  potash)  into  a  crystalline  acid  capable  of  being 
sublimed.t 

§  266.  QiMSsiin,  ^lo^ia^s*  *  hitter  principle,  discovered  in  1835 
by  Winckler,  in  the  bark  of  the  Qtuusia  amara,  L.,  and  Picrcena 
eoccelsa,  L.  It  forms  white,  opaque,  glittering  crystals,  without 
odour,  and  of  extremely  bitter  taste.  On  heating,  it  melts  and 
solidifies  as  a  transparent  yellow  mass ;  at  decomposition  tem- 
peratures it  bums  like  resin, -if  exposed  to  the  air.  Tannic  acid 
precipitates  it  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  thick,  white  flocks  ; 
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eold  oonoentnied  sulpHtiric  acid  dissolves  it,  without  the  pro- 
duction of  colour ;  and  on  dilution  with  water  it  is  apparently 
precipitated  without  change.* 

§  267,  The  Ash  of  Beer. — ^The  ash  of  beer  contains  the  mineral 
constituents  that  previously  existed  partly  in  the  water,  partly 
in  the  hop,  and  partly  in  the  malt  used.  It  would  appear  that 
the  ferric  oxide,  a  certain  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid,  a  small 
portion  of  the  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  great  part  of  the  silica, 
remain  undissolved,  and  do  not  piis«i  into  tho  beer;  the  rest 
are  dissolved. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  composition  of  the  Leer 
^ish  of  commerce : — 


Potash, 37-22 

Soda, 81)4 

Lime, 1-03 

Magnesia, 5*51 

Iron  oxide, traces 

Snlphnric  add, 1^ 

Phosphoric  acid, 32-09 

Chlorine, 2*91 

Silica, 10*82 

The  table  on  next  page  may  be  also  useful,  showing  analyse 
of  ash  by  Walz  and  Dickson  (*'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  Aits 
and  Manufactures,"  edited  by  Vincent). 

§  268.  Analysis  of  Beer, — The  ordinary  full  analysis  of  bee 
determines — 

(1.)  The  alcohol.  t 

(2.)  The  carbonic  acid.  J 

(3.)  The  volatile  and  fixed  acids.  ^ 

(4.)  The  percentage  of  malt  extract,  and,  if  necessary,  its  ooo    ^ 
position.  1 

b,)  The  hop  resin  and  glycerin. 
6.)  The  nature  of  the  bitter  used. 

~  ')  The  general  composition  of  the  ash,  and  especially  the 
amount  of  chlorine. 


\ 


(1.)  The  alcohol  is  found  most  accurately  by  the  distiUation 
process  described  at  p.  476,  but  it  is  often  determined  in  the 
following  manner  : — Shake  up  the  beer  in  a  fiask,  so  as  to 
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deprive  it  of  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  possible,  then  take  the 
specific  gravity  at  15°'5,  and  boil  a  third  of  the  beer  away  in 
an  open  beaker.  To  make  up  the  boiled  beer  to  exactly  the 
original  quality  again,  take  the  specific  gravity,  and  calculate 
as  described  at  p.  477. 

(2.)  The  carbonic  acid  which  the  beer  holds  dissolved  is  most 
readily  estimated  by  placing  100  cc.  (or  any  convenient  quantity) 
in  a  flask  in  connection  with  the  Fox-Lane  mercury  pump 
described  at  p.  71 ;  collecting  the  gases,  and  estimating  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  usual  way  by  absorbing  it  by  caustic  potash,  and 
measuring  the  volume  of  gas  before  and  after  absorption.  A  nother 
method  is  as  follows : — A  flask  provided  with  a  caoutchouc 
stopper,  and  carrying  a  tube  twice  bent  at  right  angles,  is  con- 
nected with  a  smaller  flask,  containing  strong  ammonia  water, 
into  which  the  tube  dips.  This  second  flask  must  also  carry  a 
caoutchouc  stopper,  which  should  be  doubly  perforated,  the  one 
hole  for  the  tube  already  mentioned,  the  other  provided  with  a 
short,  wide  tube,  packed  with  glass  wool  moistened  with  am- 
monia  water.  The  beer  must  first  be  gently  warmed  and 
ultimately  boiled,  when  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  ammonia.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  a  solution  of 
calcium  chloride  is  now  added,  the  liquid  boiled  until  all  free 
ammonia  is  expelled,  and  the  calcium  carbonate  thrown  on  a 
filter  and  washed.  Lastly,  the  washed  calcium  carbonate  is  dis- 
solved in  either  standard  or  decinormal  acid,  according  to  the 
quantity,  a  little  cochineal  solution  is  added,  and  the  acid 
titrated  back.  2  ca  of  decinormal  acid  equal  10  mgrms.  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  4*4  mgrms.  of  COg.  This  simple  process  is 
applicable  to  all  liquids  from  which  carbonic  anhydride  can  be 
expelled  by  boiling. 

(3.)  Volatile  and  Fixed  Acids, — The  acetic  acid  is  obtained  by 
distilling  the  beer  nearly  to  dryness,  and  estimating  the  acidity  of 
the  filtrate  by  decinormal  solution  of  soda.  Should  the  residue  in 
the  flask  or  retort  be  still  acid,  a  little  water  should  be  added, 
and  the  distillation  again  continued  to  dryness ;  any  acid  now 
remaining  is  certain  to  be  a  fixed  acid,  probably  lactia  It  may 
be  estimated  by  titration,  and  returned  as  lactic.  The  equiva- 
lent of  anhydrous  lactic  acid  is  90 ;  hence  1  cc.  of  d.  n.  soda  =  9 
mgrms.  of  lactic  acid.  Should  it  be  specially  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  lactic  acid,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  beer — 
say  oOO  cc. — is  taken,  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  diluted  with 
water,  filtered,  and  mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid;  pure 
carbonate  of  baryta  is  now  added,  and  the  whole  warmed 
on  the  water-bath  for  some  time.  The  liquid  is  then  freed  from 
the  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  by  filtration,  and  the  pre- 
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cipitate  well  washed  with  hot  water.  This  filtrate  is  evaporated 
to  a  synip,  and  treated,  when  cold,  in  a  tube  or  separating- 
funnel  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  of 
water,  one  of  alcohol,  and  ten  of  ether;  the  ethereal  layer  is> 
separated  in  the  usual  way,  and  evaporated.  The  lactic  acid 
thus  obtained  is  still  impure,  and  it  is  best  to  dissolve  in  water^ 
saturate  with  freshly-precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  estimate 
as  zinc  lactate,  the  latter  containing  54*49  per  cent  of  anhydrous 
lactic  acid.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  error  will  not  be  great,, 
if  the  total  acidity  of  the  beer  is  taken  directly  without  distilla- 
tion, and  returned  as  acetic  acid. 

(4.)  The  Modi  Extract — The  extract  of  beer  can  be  determined 
by  evaporating  down  a  carefully  measured  quantity,  and  weigh- 
ing the  dry  residue.  In  order  to  do  this  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy,  the  smallest  possible  quantity  should  be  taken — 5  ca 
or  5  grms.  is  quite  sufficient.  This  small  quantity,  spread  out 
as  a  thin  film  on  the  bottom  of  a  tolerably  capacious  platinum 
dish,  can  be  thoroughly  dried  over  the  water-bath  in  two  or 
three  hours,  while  if  such  quantities  as  25  cc,  50  cc.,  or  100  cc. 
are  taken,  to  get  the  extract  completely  dry  is  very  tedious, 
and  usually  requires  a  higher  temperature  than  100^  It  is, 
however,  found  in  practice  much  more  convenient  to  dispense 
with  this  drying  altogether,  the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  being 
driven  off,  as  before  described,  the  beer  made  up  to  its  first 
bulk,  the  specific  gravity  taken,  and  the  amount  of  malt  extract 
determined  by  the  aid  of  the  following  tables.  If  the  beer  has 
been  distilled,  the  residue  in  the  retort  or  fiask  can  be  made  up 
to  the  original  bulk,  brought  to  the  proper  temperature,  and 
treated  as  just  described. 

The  alcoholic  strength,  the  acetic  acid,  and  the  amount  of 
malt  extract  being  known,  the  analyst  can  now  give  a  fairly 
approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  malt  originally  used  in 
the  brewing  of  the  beer.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  calculate 
the  "  original  gravity  "  of  the  beer.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
alcoholic  distillate  (or,  if  an  indirect  process  has  been  used,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  alcoholic  strength)  subtracted  from  1000,. 
gives  a  number  called  the  "  spirit  indication."  The  degrees  of 
gravity  lost  are  then  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  the  following 
tables,  using  the  first  if  the  beer  has  been  distilled,  and  the 
second  if  the  evaporating  process  has  been  used.  The  degrees 
of  gravity  thus  found  are  added  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
boiled  beer,  and  the  number  thus  obtained  is  called  ''  the  original 
gravity  of  the  wort."  On  reference  to  Table  XL.,  the  amount  of 
malt  extract  is  determined,  which  corresponds  to  this  original 
gravity. 
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TABLE  XL.— Sfkguto  Geaytty  and  STBBircrTH  or  Malt  Bxibace. 


1 

Spedflo 

H&lt 

Spedflc 

Kftlt 

Spedflo 

Malt 

Spedflo 

lUt 

GrftTlty. 

Extract 

QraTity. 

Eztnet 

OniTity. 

Extract 

Qrvrkfj. 

Extract 

1,0000 

0,000 

1,0047 

1.175 

1,0094 

2,350 

1,0141 

3,625 

1,0001 

025 

48 

200 

95 

375 

142 

650 

2 

050 

49 

225 

96 

400 

143 

676 

3 

075 

1,0050 

250 

97 

425 

144 

600 

4 

100 

51 

275 

98 

460 

145 

626 

5 

125 

52 

300 

99 

475 

146 

650 

6 

150 

53 

325 

1,0100 

500 

147 

675 

7 

175 

54 

350 

101 

625 

148 

700 

8 

200 

55 

375 

102 

660 

149 

725 

9 

225 

56 

400 

103 

676 

1,0150 

750 

1,0010 

250 

67 

425 

104 

600 

151 

775 

11 

275 

58 

460 

105 

625 

152 

800 

12 

300 

69 

475 

106 

650 

163 

825 

13 

325 

1,0060 

600 

107 

675 

164 

850 

14 

350 

61 

625 

108 

700 

155 

875 

15 

375 

62 

650 

109 

725 

156 

900 

16 

400 

63 

676 

1,0110 

750 

167 

9^ 

17 

425 

64 

600 

HI 

775 

158 

960 

18 

450 

65 

625 

112 

800 

159 

975 

19 

475 

66 

660 

113 

825 

1,0160 

4^000 

1,0020 

500 

67 

675 

114 

850 

161 

025 

21 

525 

68 

700 

115 

875 

162 

050 

22 

550 

69 

725 

116 

900 

163 

075 

23 

575 

1,0070 

760 

117 

925 

164 

100 

24 

600 

71 

776 

118 

960 

165 

125 

25 

625 

72 

800 

119 

975 

166 

150 

26 

650 

73 

825 

1,0120 

3,000 

167 

175 

27 

675 

74 

850 

121 

026 

168 

200 

28 

700 

75 

875 

122 

050 

169 

225 

29 

725 

76 

900 

123 

075 

1,0170 

250 

1,0030 

750 

77 

925 

124 

100 

171 

275 

31 

775 

78 

950 

125 

125 

172 

300 

32 

800 

79 

975 

126 

160 

173 

3Sd 

33 

825 

1,0080 

2,000 

127 

176 

174 

350 

34 

850 

81 

025 

128 

200 

175 

375 

35 

875 

82 

050 

129 

225 

176 

400 

36 

900 

83 

075 

1,0130 

250 

177 

425 

37 

925 

84 

100 

131 

275 

178 

450 

38 

950 

85 

125 

132 

300 

179 

475 

39 

975 

86 

160 

133 

325 

1,0180 

500 

1,0040 

1,000 

87 

175 

134 

360 

181 

G25 

41 

025 

88 

200 

135 

375 

182 

550 

42 

050 

89 

225 

136 

400 

183 

575 

43 

075 

1,0090 

250 

137 

425 

184 

600 

44 

100 

91 

276 

138 

460 

185 

625 

45 

125 

92 

300 

139 

476 

186 

650 

46 

150 

93 

326 

1,0140 

500 

187 

675 
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TABLE  ZL.--Coii<MiMd. 


Spedflc 

Malt 

Spicule 

Malt 

Speeiflc 

Malt 

SpeeUle 

Malt 

GrATity. 

Extract 

GisTUy. 

Eztnet 

GtaTilj. 

Extract. 

QcaTiij. 

Sxtmet 

1,0188 

4,700 

1,0235 

6,875 

1,0282 

7,024 

.  1,0329 

8,170 

189 

725 

236 

900 

283 

048 

;  1,0330 

195 

1,0190 

750 

237 

925 

284 

073 

331 

219 

191 

776 

238 

950 

285 

097 

332 

244 

192 

800 

239 

975 

286 

122 

333 

260 

193 

825 

1,0240 

6,000 

287 

146 

334 

292 

194 

850 

241 

024 

288 

170 

335 

316 

195 

875 

242 

048 

289 

195 

336 

341 

196 

900 

243 

073 

1,0290 

219 

337 

365 

197 

925 

244 

097 

291 

244 

338 

389 

198 

950 

245 

122 

292 

268 

339 

413 

199 

975 

246 

146 

293 

292 

1,0340 

438 

1,0200 

5,000 

247 

170 

294 

316 

341 

463 

201 

025 

248 

195 

295 

341 

342 

488 

202 

050 

249 

219 

296 

365 

343 

612 

203 

075 

1,0250 

244 

297 

389 

344 

636 

204 

100 

251 

268 

298 

413 

345 

660 

205 

125 

252 

292 

299 

438 

346 

684 

206 

150 

253 

316 

1,0300 

463 

347 

609 

207 

175 

254 

341 

301 

488 

348 

633 

208 

200 

255 

365 

302 

612 

349 

657 

209 

225 

256 

389 

303 

636 

1,0350 

681 

1,0210 

250 

257 

413 

304 

660 

351 

706 

211 

275 

258 

438 

305 

684 

352 

731 

212 

300 

259 

463 

306 

609 

353 

756 

213 

325 

1,0260 

488 

307 

633 

354 

780 

214 

350 

261 

612 

308 

657 

355 

804 

215 

375 

262 

636 

309 

681 

356 

028 

216 

400 

263 

660 

1,0310 

706 

357 

853 

217 

425 

264 

684 

311 

731 

358 

877 

218 

450 

265 

609 

312 

756 

359 

901 

219 

475 

266 

633 

313 

780 

1,0360 

925 

1,0220 

500 

267 

657 

314 

804 

361 

950 

221 

525 

268 

681 

316 

828 

362 

976 

222 

550 

269 

706 

316 

853 

363 

9,000 

223 

675 

1,0270 

731 

317 

877 

364 

024 

224 

600 

271 

756 

318 

901 

365 

048 

225 

625 

272 

780 

319 

925 

366 

073 

226 

650 

273 

804 

1,0320 

950 

367 

097 

227 

675 

274 

828 

321 

975 

368 

122 

228 

700 

275 

853 

322 

8»000 

369 

146 

229 

725 

276 

877 

323 

024 

1,0370 

170 

1,0230 

750 

277 

901 

324 

048 

371 

195 

231 

775 

278 

925 

325 

073 

372 

219 

232 

800 

279 

950 

326 

097 

373 

244 

233 

825 

1,0280 

975 

327 

122 

374 

268 

234 

850 

281 

7,000 

328 

146 

375 

292 
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TABLE  XL.'-CorUinued. 


Specific 

Halt 

Spectflo 
GraTity. 

Halt 

Specific 

Malt 

Specific 

Malt 

Otavlty. 

Extract 

Extract 

GraTity. 

Extract 

GraTity. 

Extract 

1,0376 

9,316 

1,0423 

10,452 

1,0470 

11,671 

1,0517 

12,690 

377 

341 

424 

476 

471 

595 

518 

714 

378 

365 

425 

500 

472 

619 

519 

738 

379 

389 

426 

523 

473 

642 

1.0520 

761 

1,0380 

413 

427 

547 

474 

666 

521 

785 

381 

438 

428 

571 

475 

690 

522 

809 

382 

463 

429 

595 

476 

714 

623 

833 

383 

488 

1,0430 

619 

477 

738 

524 

857 

384 

512 

431 

642 

478 

761 

525 

881 

385 

536 

432 

666 

479 

785 

626 

904 

386 

560 

433 

690 

1,0480 

809 

627 

928 

387 

584 

434 

714 

481 

833 

528 

9>2 

388 

609 

435 

738 

482 

857 

529 

976 

389 

633 

436 

761 

483 

881 

1,0530 

13,000 

1,0390 

657 

437 

785 

484 

904 

631 

023 

391 

681 

438 

809 

485 

928 

532 

047 

392 

706 

439 

833 

486 

952 

533 

071 

393 

731 

1,0440 

857 

487 

986 

5;m 

095 

394 

756 

441 

881 

488 

12,000 

535 

119 

395 

780 

442 

904 

489 

023 

636 

142 

396 

804 

443 

928 

1,0490 

047 

537 

166 

397 

828 

444 

952 

491 

071 

538 

190 

398 

853 

445 

976 

492 

095 

539 

214 

399 

877 

446 

11,000 

493 

119 

1,0540 

238 

1.0400 

901 

447 

023 

494 

142 

541 

261 

401 

925 

448 

047 

495 

166 

542 

285 

402 

950 

449 

071 

496 

190 

543 

309 

403 

975 

1,0450 

095 

497 

214 

544 

333 

404 

10,000 

451 

119 

498 

238 

545 

357 

405 

023 

452 

142 

499 

261 

546 

381 

406 

047 

453 

166 

1,0500 

285 

647 

405 

407 

071 

454 

190 

501 

309 

548 

428 

408 

095 

455 

214 

502 

333 

549 

452 

409 

119 

456 

238 

503 

357 

1,0550 

476 

1,0410 

142 

457 

261 

504 

381 

551 

500 

411 

166 

458 

285 

505 

404 

552 

623 

412 

190 

459 

309 

506 

428 

553 

647 

413 

214 

1,0460 

333 

607 

452 

554 

571 

414 

238 

461 

357 

508 

476 

555 

595 

415 

261 

462 

381 

509 

500 

556 

619 

416 

285 

463 

404 

1,0510 

523 

657 

642 

417 

309 

464 

428 

511 

547 

558 

666 

418 

333 

465 

452 

512 

671 

559 

690 

419 

357 

466 

476 

513 

595 

1,0560 

714 

1,0420 

381 

467 

500 

514 

619 

561 

738 

421 

404 

468 

523 

515 

642 

562 

761 

422 

428 

469 

547 

516 

666 

563 

785 
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TABLE  XLu-^ofUinued, 


Speolfic 

Malt 

Spedflo 

Malt 

Specific 

Malt 

Speciflo 

Malt 

GnTity. 

EzinoL 

Gr»Tity. 

Extract 

Gravity. 

Extract. 

GraTlty. 

Extract 

1,0564 

13,809 

1,0604 

14,761 

1,0643 

15,674 

1,0682 

16,581 

565 

833 

606 

785 

644 

697 

683 

604 

566 

857 

606 

809 

645 

721 

684 

627 

567 

881 

607 

833 

646 

744 

685 

650 

568 

904 

608 

857 

647 

767 

686 

674 

569 

928 

609 

881 

648 

790 

687 

697 

1,0570 

952 

1,0610 

904 

649 

814 

688 

721 

671 

976 

611 

928 

1,0650 

837 

689 

744 

672 

14,000 

612 

952 

651 

860 

1,0690 

767 

673 

023 

613 

976 

652 

883 

691 

790 

674 

047 

614 

16,000 

653 

907 

692 

814 

675 

071 

615 

023 

654 

930 

693 

837 

676 

095 

616 

046 

655 

9:)3 

694 

860 

677 

119 

617 

070 

656 

976 

695 

883 

578 

142 

618 

093 

657 

16,000 

696 

907 

579 

166 

619 

116 

658 

023 

697 

930 

1,0580 

190 

1,0620 

139 

659 

046 

698 

953 

681 

214 

621 

162 

1,0660 

070 

699 

976 

682 

238 

622 

186 

661 

093 

1,0700 

17,000 

683 

261 

623 

209 

662 

116 

701 

022 

684 

285 

624 

232 

663 

139 

702 

045 

685 

309 

625 

255 

664 

162 

703 

067 

686 

333 

626 

278 

665 

186 

704 

090 

687 

357 

627 

302 

666 

209 

705 

113 

688 

381 

628 

325 

667 

232 

706 

136 

689 

404 

629 

348 

668 

255 

707 

158 

1,0590 

428 

1,0630 

371 

669 

278 

708 

181 

691 

452 

631 

395 

1,0670 

302 

709 

204 

692 

476 

632 

418 

671 

325 

1,0710 

227 

693 

500 

633 

441 

672 

348 

711 

250 

694 

623 

634 

464 

673 

371 

712 

272 

695 

547 

635 

488 

674 

395 

713 

295 

696 

571 

636 

511 

675 

418 

714 

318 

697 

595 

637 

634 

676 

441 

715 

340 

698 

619 

638 

667 

677 

464 

716 

363 

699 

642 

639 

581 

678 

488 

717 

386 

1,0600 

666 

1,0640 

604 

679 

511 

718 

409 

601 

690 

641 

627 

1,0680 

634 

719 

431 

602 

714 

642 

650 

681 

557 

1,0720 

17,454 

603 

738 

• 

1 
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From  the  malt  extract  the  amonnt  of  malt  used  is  calculated, 
32-0  of  malt  equaUing  21  *0  of  extract ;  or,  instead  of  referring 
to  the  malt  extract  tables,  1000  maj  be  subtracted  irom  the 
original  gravity,  and  the  remainder  multiplied  by  -0025,  which 
will  equal  the  total  amount  of  malt  extract  per  gallon  in  pounds 
weight. 

Examples. 

(1.)  An  ordinary  Mild  Ale. 

1000-0 
Specific  gravity  of  alcoholic  distillate        .      =  993*6 

Spirit  indication, .        ...  6*4 

This  spirit  indication,  on  reference  to  Table  XLL,  equals  26*0 

Gravity  of  boiled  beer, =  1  •014*2 

Add, 26-0 

Origisal  gravity,  ....       l'OiO'2 

Now,  on  reference  to  Table  XL.,  1*0402  correspond  to  9*950 
parts  of  extract  in  100,  or  *9950  lb.  per  gallon. 

Or,  if  from  the  original  gravity,        ...        1  '0402 
Be  Biibtracted, 1-000 

And  the  number  obtained        ....  402 

Be  multiplied  by *0025 

The  prodnct  equals 1*005 

which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  amount  obtained  from 
the  tables. 

(2.)  A  beer,  by  the  evaporation  process,  indicated  6*1  per  cent, 
of  alcohol.  On  reference  to  the  specific  gravity  table  (Table 
XXXIII.),  p.  468,  the  specific  gravity  corresponding  to  this 
strength  is  '9896. 

1000  o 
989*6 

Spirit  indication,         .        .        .     s     10*4 

This,  according  to  Table  XLII.,  corresponds  to  47*1; 

The  gravity  of  the  boiled  beer  was    .        .  1016*2 

Add 47*1 

Original  gravity  ....         1063*3 

corresponding,  according  to  Table  XL.,  to  1*5441  lbs.  of  malt 

35 
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extract  to  tbe  gallon.     The  amount  of  malt  used  in  the  two 
examples  is  found  thus — 

(1.)      -9950  ^m*^  J  .gjg  j^  ^j  ^^^  ^  ^^  g^^ 

If  the  beer  should  have  a  somewhat  large  proportion  of  acetic 
sicid  (as  in  old  and  hard  beers),  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  loss  of  gravity  by  acetic  acid.  This  complicates  the 
calculation,  and  is  only  occasibnally  required. 

The  loss  of  gravity  by  acetic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
Table  XLIII.  Let  us  suppose  '36  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  to  have 
been  found  in  Example  1 ;  from  this  subtract  '10  per  cent.,  the 
amount  which  may  be  taken  as  incidental  to  healthy  fermentation, 
and  allowed  for  in  the  table.     Thus, 

Total  aoetio  acid  present, '36 

Beduot, '10 


Acetic  acid  to  be  taken  acoonnt  of,      .        .        .  '26 

This  '26,  according  to  the  table,  equals  '34,  the  number  to  be 
added  to  the  spirit  indication. 

Spirit  indication  from  alcohol,     ....        6'4 
y,  9,         from  acetic  acid,         ...  '34 

Total  spirit  indication,    .        .        .        6*74 

The  rest  of  the  calculation  is  as  before. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  examine  the  malt  extract  further,  and 
specially  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  grape  sugar  haa 
been  used  in  place  of  malt  or  not.  This  may  be  done,  acoording 
to  Haarstick,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  most,  perhaps 
all}  of  the  grape  sugars  of  commerce  contain  B4champ's  amylm, 
a  substance  of  great  rotatory  power,  and  one,  moreover,  not* 
destroyed  by  fermentation. 

The  samples  of  beer  were  examined  by  Haarstick  as  follows : — 
1  litre  of  beer  was  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  to  which  alcohol  of 
90  per  cent,  was  added,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  burette  with  con- 
stant agitation,  until  a  volume  of  about  300  cc.  had  been  used. 
The  separation  of  dextrin  was  completed  wit]i  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  until  the  filtrate  did  not  show  the  least  turbidity  when 
mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.     The  mixture 

*  Or,  of  course,  the  factor  ff  =  1*524  may  be  nsed,  and  then  the  two 
equations  are  as  foUowB:—(l.)  -995  x  1-521=  1*516,  and  (2.)  1-5441x1-521 
=  2-3532. 
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-vvas  then  left  at  rest  for  twelve  hours,  liltered,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  alcohol  distilled  off.  The  remainder  was  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath,  the  solid  portion  dissolved  in  distilled 
water,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  a  litre,  and  fermented  with 
yeast  at  20%  until  all  the  sugar  had  been  destroyed.  The 
fermentation  was  completed  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the  result 
of  the  process  was,  that  beers  prepared  without  grape  sugar  gave 
a  solution  of  no  rotatory  power,  while  those  prepared  with  grape 
sugar  turned  the  plane  of  polarisation  2'*'0  to  3** '4  to  the  right,  as 
observed  in  Hoppe's  scale. 

(5.)  The  Hop  Aesin  and  Glycerin. — ^Griessmayer*  estimates  the 
hop  resin  and  glycerin  by  concentrating  the  beer  to  one-third  of 
its  bulky  and  shaking  it  up  with  petroleum  ether;  this,  on 
separation  and  evaporation,  leaves  the  hop  resin.  The  liquid, 
now  freed  from  hop  constituents,  is  made  alkaline  by  bsuryta 
water,  or,  better,  by  barium  alcoholate,  and  shaken  up  several 
times  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  and  three  of  ether; 
the  latter,  on  being  separated  and  evaporated  in  the  usual  wa^, 
leaves  the  glycerin. 

Clausnizerf  gi'^es,  as  the  result  of  his  elaborate  experiments 
on  the  various  processes  for  the  estimation  of  glycerin,  the 
following  method,  which  would  appear  to  be  the  best  hitherto 
published:  50  cc.  of  beer  are  warmed  on  the  water  bath  to  get 
rid  of  CO2,  and  then  mixed  with  3  grms.  of  hydrate  of  lime  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrup;  10  grms.  of  powdered  marble  are  then 
added,  the  mass  frequently  stirred,  and  the  whole  dried  on  the 
water-bath.  The  dish  with  its  contents  is  now  weighed,  and  an 
aliquot  part  (about  two-fifths  to  three-quarters)  put  in  the 
extraction  apparatus  figured  at  p.  68,  and  exhausted  with  20  cc. 
of  alcohol  of  80  to  90  per  cent.  The  alcoholic  extract  (now  about 
15  cc.)  is  mixed  with  25  cc.  of  anhydrous  ether,  the  precipitate 
separated,  and  the  ether-alcohol  received  into  a  weighed  flask, 
the  precipitate  also  being  washed  with  alcohol-ether  [2  :  3.] 
The  almost  colourless  filtrate  is  freed  from  alcohol  and  ether 
by  very  slow  evaporation.  Lastly  the  glycerin  is  dried  at 
100°  until  in  two  hours  no  more  than  2  mgrms.  aro  lost. 
This  process  will  take  from  two  to  four  hours  for  normal  beer 
from  four  to  six  for  beer  to  which  glycerin  has  been  added.  It 
may  be  well  to  bum  up  the  glycerin  and  subtract  the  ash  found, 
Clausnizer  gives  the  percentage  of  glycerin  in  common  Germaa 
beers  as  follows : — 

*  Deui,  Ckem.  Gts,  Ber.^  xL  292,  293. 

T  Clanmiizer,  F.:  Zor  Glycerine  Bettnnmiiag  In  Bier.     Z$U§chri/l  /fir 
analytieehe  Chem,^  xx.  Sa 
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»> 


Beer, 
Rhine  beer,    . 
Bavarian  beer. 


f>         it 


Alcohol  Extract  Gljoeriiii* 
Wagening's  Bockbier,     .        .        31           6'4  -208 

30  6-2  -206 

2-8  3-9  -237 

4-4  60  "220 

37  4-5  -264 

(6.)  The  Nature  of  the  Bitter  used, — This  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  iuyestigation,  and  requires  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  practical  knowledge.  Occasionally,  if  the  beer  is  put  in  the 
tube  figured  at  p.  502,  small  fragments  of  quassia,  calumba,  and 
similar  substances  will  be  observed  to  sink  to  the  bottom  as  a 
sediment,  and  may  be  detected  microscopically;  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  were  it  possible  to  obtain  the  sediment  from  the 
beer  casks,  many  foreign  matters  might  in  this  way  be  detected. 

In  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  use  some  of  the  special  pro- 
cesses hereafter  described,  and  restrict  the  inquiry  to  proving 
the  absence  of  picric  acid,  of  picrotoxin,  and  of  any  other 
specially  noxious  substance  which  may  be  suspected.  Should, 
however,  the  analyst  desire  to  examine  the  beer  generally  for 
yarious  organic  principles,  the  elaborate  process  as  worked  out  by 
DragendorjGT  and  others,  fiiUy  described  in  the  author's  work  on 
"  Poisons,"  must  be  used.  About  600  to  1000  cc.  of  the  beer  are 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  sufficient  strong  alcohol 
is  added  to  precipitate  the  dextrin.  The  whole  is  iiltered,  and 
after  standing  some  hours,  the  filtrate,  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  shaken  up  successively  with  petroleum  ether,  benzine, 
chloroform,  and  (if  salicin  be  sought)  amylic  alcohol. 

Or  the  beer  may  be  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  filtered, 
the  excess  of  lead  thrown  out  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  treated 
with  the  solvents  as  described.  If  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  residue  left  by  these  different  solvents  in  beer 
simply  made  from  hops  and  malt,  it  appears  that — 

(1.)  The  petroleum  ether  extracts — 

(a.)  An  amorphous,  slightly  bitter  substance,  solable  in  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  partially  soluble  in  water;  this  is  derived  from  both  hops  and  malt; 

(1).)  A  substance  precipitable  by  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  and  one 

(c.)  Becoming  red  by  Frohde's  reagent;  both  derived  from  the  hop. 

((i )  A  substance  derived  from  the  hop  alone,  becoming  red  with  sulphorio 
acid  and  sugar. 

(2.)  Benzine  extracts  the  same  substances,  and  in  addition — 

(e.)  A  substance  derived  from  the  hop,  which  precipitates  tannin; 


*  E.  Bor^ann  {Zntaehr.  anal.  Chem.,  zzii.,  533, 534)  gives  very  different 
results,  for  m  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  beers,  both  German  and 
English,  he  found  the  ratio  of  alcohol  and  glycerin  to  average  100  alcohol  : 
4*8  glycerin — ^the  extremes  were  y?^  and  ^9^.  Glycerin  can  be  estimated 
in  beer  also  by  Wanklyn's  process  (see  p.  371). 
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(/.)  A  sabstanoe  derived  from  the  malt,  becoming  dark-brown  on  the 
addition  of  snlphnric  add. 

(3.)  Chloroform  extracts  (a.),  (6.),  and  («.),  and  also  {f.)y  a  sub- 
stance partly  precipitated  by  potassium  iodide  and  pbosphomo- 
Ijbdic  acid ; 

{g,)  A  substance  redndng  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate ; 

(h, )  A  substance  crystallisable  from  ether.  All  of  these  are  derived  from 
the  malt. 

The  normal  reactions  of  the  substances  being  known,  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  will  be  found  usefiil,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
few  chemists,  should  they  obtain  any  of  the  reactions  mentioned, 
would  conclude  from  this  alone  that  the  substance  is  actually 
present.  The  reaction  would  be  considered  as  an  indication  onlyy 
to  be  suppUmented  by  other  evidence.  Unless  this  is  remembered 
and  acted  upon,  the  most  unfortunate  errors  may  be  committed 
by  the  inexperienced.  The  beer  is  most  conveniently  shaken  up 
with  the  solvent  in  the  tube  figured  p.  69 ;  the  ether  and  benzine 
will  float  at  the  top,  the  chloroform  will  gravitate  to  the  bottom ; 
in  either  case  separation  is  tolerably  easy.  It  will,  however,  be 
found  a  good  plan,  in  the  first  place,  to  separate  the  liquids 
rather  roughly — i,e.,  to  draw  off  the  ether,  benzine,  and  chloro- 
form layers,  with  some  of  the  adjacent  liquid,  to  wash  this  in  the 
same  tube  with  water,  to  withdraw  the  solvent  from  the  water 
as  completely  as  possible  by  the  separating  tube;  and  if  this  (as 
sometimes  happens)  is  not  very  feasible,  to  evaporate  the  impure 
liquid  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and  exhaust  the  residue  with 
the  original  solvent.  The  latter  may  be,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
centrated over  hot  water,  and  then  portions  distributed  betweea 
two  or  three  watch-glasses,  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 


L  THE  ACID  SOLUTION. 
Petrolbttm  Residue. 

(a.)  It  18  amorphous,  colours  sulphuric  acid  first  brown,  th<>n  violet,  and 
finally  red  violet.  Trcuies  oj  A  hMyntkin, 

(6.)  It  is  amorphous,  colourless,  having  a  hot  taste,  reddening  the  skin, 
and  colouring  sulphuric  acid  brownish-red.  Traces  oJ  Capsicm, 

(c.)  It  is  amorphous,  green,  is  coloured  by  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  and 
gives  no  precipitate  with  ammoniacal  silver  solution. 

Resin  of  the  Juniper  berries, 

(d.)  It  is  crystalline,  yellow,  and  becomes  blood-red  on  wanning  with 
cyanide  of  potaissium.  Picric  acid. 
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Benzine  Residue. 

A.  Crystallme  residue. 

It  is  not  bitter;  caustic  potash  colours  it  pnrple-red,  solphnric  acid  first 
red,  then  orange.  Aloelin. 

B.  Amorphous  residue. 

a.  The  residue  soluble  in  water;  does  not  trouble  or  reduce  gold  chloride 
Boltttion  in  the  cold. 

(a.)  Tannin  does  not  precipitate  the  solution  in  water;  residue  shaip 
tasting. 

1.  Sulphuric  acid  colours  it  red  brown.  Capmcin. 

2.  Sul])huric  acid  colours  it  brown.  Daphne  bitter. 

(b.)  Tannin  precipitates  the  solution  in  water;  the  residue  somewhat 
bitter. 

I.  Basic  lead  acetate  causes  a  weak  turbidity,  sulphuric  acid  and 
sugar  scarcely  redden. 

1.  Iron  chloride  colours  the  watery  solution,  on  warming,  brownish- 
green  ;  taste  slightly  bitter.  GenUctn  bitter. 

2.  Iron  chloride  colours  the  watery  solution  brown;  taste  peculiar, 
almost  unsupportably  bitter.  Quassiin. 

II.  Basic  lead  acetate  strongly  precipitates,  sulphuric  acid  and 
sugar  colour  it  gradually  a  beautiful  cherry-red ;  taste  bitterish. 

Gntcin. 

5.  The  retidue  soluble  in  water;  does  not  trouble  solution  of  gold  chloride 
in  the  cold,  but  reduces  it  on  toarming. 

(a.)  Tannin  causes  a  faint  turbidity  in  the  watery  solution,  ammoniacal 
silver  solution  is  not  reduced.  Heated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
an  ericinol  smell  is  developed.  Frohde's  reagent  colours  it  black- 
brown,  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  a  beautiful  red.        Ledum  bitter. 

(&.)  Tannin  precipitates  the  watery  solution ;  ammoniacal  solution  of 
silver  is  reduced.  Heated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  weak  smell 
of  menyanthol  is  developed.  TH/olium  bitter. 

c  The  retsidue  soluble  in  water,  precipitates  in  the  cold  dUoride  of  gold, 
but  does  not  reduce  it  upon  warming.  Heated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
(1  of  acid  to  5  of  water),  it  gives  a  weak  benzoic  acid  smeU. 

Centaurea  bitter. 

d.  The  residue  soluble  in  water,  precipitates  in  the  cold  chloride  of  gold, 
which  it  reduces  upon  warming.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  first  brown, 
then  gradually  violet;  after  the  addition  of  water  quickly  a  beautiful 
violet.  Hydrochloric  acid  of  1*135  specific  gravity  colours  it  first  green, 
then  a  beautiful  blue.  Absynlhin. 

Chlobofobsi  Residue. 

A.  Chloride  of  gold  does  not  precipitate,  and  is  not  reduced. 

a.  Tannin  gives  no  precipitate ;  the  residue  has  a  pungent  taste.  Sul- 
phuric acid  colours  it  dark-brown  red ;  it  reddens  the  skin.         Capsidn. 

b.  Tannin  precipitates. 

(ck)  Basic  lead  acetate  gives  a  decided  precipitate.  Heated  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  it  is  first  troubled,  then  it  becomes  browu- 
red,  and  develops  a  weak  smell  of  benzoic  acid.  Onidn. 
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(5.)  Basic  acetate  of  lead  gives  little  or  no  precipitate. 
I.  Sulphttric  acid  colours  brown, 

1.  Residue  bitter. 

aa.  Strongly  bitter.  Quassnn. 

55.'  Residue  somewhat  bitter.  Cfeniian  hiiUr, 

2.  Residue  tasting  pungent.  Daphne  hitter, 

n.  StUphurie  add  colours  but  sUghHiy  yellow  or  not  at  all. 

Colocynth  bitter, 

B.  Chloride  of  gold  does  not  precipitate  in  the  cold,  but  is  reduced  in 
the  warm. 

a.  Tannin  does  not  precipitate. 

1.  Intoxicates  fish,  tastes  bitter.  Picrotoxin. 

2.  Is  tasteless  or  slightly  bitter;  caustic  potash  colours  it  red-brown. 

Constituent  of  Aloes, 

h.  Tannin  precipitates. 

(a.)  Ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  is  reduced.  Heated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  with  FrQhde's  reagent,  there  is  a  strong 
smell  of  menyanthoL  Menyanthin. 

(6.)  Ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  is  not  reduced.  With  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  after  long  standing,  a  splendid  carmine 
red  develops ;  heated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  with 
FrOhde's  reagent,  an  intense  crioolin  smell  is  developed.    Ericolin, 

G.  Chloride  of  gold  precipitates  in  the  cold,  and  is  not  reduced  by  the 
application  of  heat.     lotric  acid  colours  violet.  Colchicine, 

Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  an  odour  somewhat  like  trifolium  is 
developed,  then  the  solution  becomes  red-brown,  and  the  smell  similar  to 
benzoic  acid.  Centaurea  bitter, 

D.  Chloride  of  gold  precipitates  in  the  cold  and  reduces  in  the  warm. 
Sulphuric  acid  colours  brown,  then  the  solution  becomes  gradually  dirty 
violet.  Wormwood  bitter. 

If  necessary  to  go  further,  search  may  be  made  for  the  alkaloids  by 
rendering  the  liquid  weakly  alkaline  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  by  ammonia; 


IL    THE  ALKALINE  SOLUTION. 

L    RSBIDUE  OBTAINED  BY  8HAKIKO  XTP  WITH  BiHZIHB. 

(1.)  It  dilates  the  pupil. 

(a.)  Flatin  chloride  does  not  precipitate  the  aqueous  solution.    A 
solution  in  sulphuric  acid  gives  on  warming  a  peculiar  smell. 

Atropine, 
((.)  Platin  chloride  precipitates.  Hyoscyamin, 

(2.)  It  does  not  dilate  the  pnpiL 

(a.)   The  sulphuric  acid  solution  gives  with  oxide  of  cerium  or 
bichromate  of  potash  a  blue  colour.  Strydvnine, 
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(5.)  The  sulphnrio  acid  solxitioii  gives  a  red  coloor  with  nitric  acid 
solution.  Brudne. 

n.  Rbstdub  obtained  from  shaking  it  up  with  Amxic  Al- 
cohol.— (This  need  only  be  done  if  salicin  be  snspected.)  On  wanmns 
with  sulphuric  acid  ana  bichromate  of  potash,  a  smell  of  salicylic  acta 
is  developed.  SaUdn. 

§  269.  Dr.  Adams*  has  found  that  the  bitter  of  new  hops  is 
destroyed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  He  operates 
as  follows  : — The  beer  is  boiled,  and  basic  lead  acetate  solution 
added  until  on  the  point  of  saturation..  The  boiling  is  continued 
for  some  time,  after  which  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  the 
filtrate  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered  from  the  lead 
sulphate ;  the  clear  acid  filtrate  is  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk, 
chalk  is  added  to  neutralise  the  acid,  and  the  liquid  again  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  now  devoid  of  bitter  taste,  if  hops  alone  have  been 
used. 

A  second  process  suitable  for  detecting  either  old  hops  or  new 
is  on  the  same  principles.  The  boiling  beer  is  neutralised  by 
barium  hydrate,  or,  rather,  made  alkaline.  To  the  filtrate 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  until  made  just  acid.  Then  the  lead 
treatment  as  in  the  first  process  is  followed,  and  a  filtrate  ulti- 
mately obtained  devoid  of  bitterness,  if  hops  alone  have  been 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  most  bitters,  such  as  quassia,  gentian, 
chiretta,  and  many  others,  are  but  little  affected  by  the  boiling 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

A  very  good  process,  only  aiming  at  the  identification  of  a  few- 
principles,  is  recommended  by  Enders ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

The  beer  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  the  dextrin  separated 
by  mixing  it  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol, 
the  liquid  filtered,  and  the  sugar  precipitated  by  ether.  The 
filtered  ether-alcohol  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  mixed  with  water,  and  precipitated  by 
means  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  the 
filtrate  put  on  one  side.  The  washed  precipitate  is  then 
separated  from  lead  by  SH2,  the  lead  sulphide  filtered  and 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  (as  well  as  the  alcohol 
washing  of  lead  sulphide)  evaporated  together.  The  residue 
is  dissolved  in  chloroform,  and  the  solution  warmed  with 
water  until  all  the  chloroform  is  driven  off.  The  hop  bitiery 
which  remains  insoluble,  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  eva- 
porated to  dryness.  The  lupulin  in  it  should  taste  bitt-er 
and  have  an  acid  reaction;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether^ 
and  chloroform ;  is  not  precipitated  when  in  solution  in  weak 

♦  Ancdyst,  July,  1890. 
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spirit  by  tannic  acid,  but  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead. 
Animoniacal  solution  of  silver  is  not  reduced  hj  it.  The  filtrate 
of  the  first  lead  precipitate  is  freed  from  lead  by  SHg,  the  lead 
sulphide  filtered  off  and  washed  with  hot  water,  the  excess  of 
SHj  driven  off  by  warming,  and  then  tannin  added  to  the  filtrate. 
If  no  precipitate  occurs,  absyuthin,  quassiin,  and  menyanthin  are 
absent.  Any  precipitate  is  filtered,  dried  with  carbonate  of 
lead,  boiled  with  alcohol,  evaporated,  and,  lastly,  treated  with 
ether.  The  latter  agent  dissolves  absynthin,  which  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  much  hot  water ;  from  the  latter  solu- 
tion it  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  but  not  by  lead  acetate ;  ixt 
is  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  careful  addition  of  water  to 
this  solution  a  viclet-Uue  colour  is  produced.  Absynthin  reduces 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver.  Ether  leaves  menyanthin  and 
quassiin  undissolved.  Both  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  latter 
behaves  towards  tannic  acid  and  acetate  of  lead  like  absynthin. 
Menyanthin  reduces  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver;  quassiin  does 
not. 

Picrotoxin  may  be  specially  tested  for  by  some  one  of  the 
following  processes : — 

HerapiUKs  Frocess.^^Mix  the  beer  with  acetate  of  lead  in 
excess ;  filter,  and  transmit  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the 
filtrate.  Filter  again,  concentrate  the  filtrate,  and  treat  it 
-with  animal  charcoal,  which  has  the  property  of  absorbing  the 
picrotoxin.  Wash  the  animal  charcoal,  dry  at  lOO"*,  and  boil 
-with  alcohol;  this  dissolves  out  the  picrotoxin,  from  which  it 
may  be  obtained  in  tufts  of  crystals. 

Depai/fia  Process, — Mix  with  1  litre  of  beer  finely  powdered 
rock  salt  (which  throws  down  the  resinous  and  extractive 
matters),  and  shake  the  liquid  with  ether  ;  an  impure  picrotoxin 
crystallises  on  separating  the  ether  and  evaporating  it :  or  the 
beer  may  be  simply  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  agitated 
-with  ether,  the  ether  separated  and  evaporated  as  before. 

Schmidt's  Process, — 1.  Evaporate  the  beer  in  a  water-bath  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,  mix  it  with  tepid  water  till  it  is  perfectly 
liquid,  so  as  to  bring  the  volume  to  a  third  of  the  liquid  used;  heat 
and  shake  with  animal  charcoal.  Let  it  stand  several  hours,  filter, 
and  heat  slightly ;  precipitate  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  again 
filter.  The  liquid  should  now  be  of  a  yellow  wine-colour ;  if  not, 
re-filter  through  animal  charcoal.  Add  from  5  to  10  cubic  centi- 
metres of  amylic  alcohol,  and  shake  briskly  several  times  at 
intervals;  after  twenty-four  hours  the  amylic  alcohol,  containing 
the  greater  part  of  the  picrotoxin,  collects  on  the  surface.  The 
remainder  is  subsequently  eliminated  by  fresh  treatment  with 
amylic  aloohoL     Collect  the  limpid  layers  of  this  alcohol,  and 
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leave  the  rest  to  evaporate  spontaneoaslj.  On  the  sides  of  the 
capsule  a  yellowish  ring  forms,  and  this  contains  the  picrotoxin 
mixed  with  resinous  substances. 

2.  Isolation  of  the  Picrotoxin, — First,  dissolve  the  resinous 
product  in  weak  alcohol,  evaporate  to  dryness,  recover  by  a  little 
.boiling  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  Hj^O^,  boil  to  expel 
any  volatile  matter,  add  a  little  animal  black  to  eliminate  all 
^extractive  and  resinous  matter,  and,  lastly,  filter.  Evaporate 
inodorous  liquid,  and  when  a  fresh  bitter  taste  is  developed, 
shake  up  with  ether ;  this  redissolves  the  picrotoxin,  and  collects 
into  a  distinct  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Treat  again 
with  ether,  and  the  whole  of  the  picrotoxin  is  eliminated ;  finally, 
the  ethereal  liquids  are  mixed,  a  little  alcohol  is  added,  and  the 
whole  is  evaporated.  The  white  or  yellowish  ring  formed  con- 
sists of  picrotoxin,  which  then  has  only  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol 
to  furnish  the  immediate  principle  in  the  form  of  well-defined 
crystals.  These  crystals,  however,  will  not  be  obtained  unless 
the  solution  be  quite  free  from  resinous  substances ;  if  not  free, 
and  if,  for  instance,  the  ethereal  solution  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  it 
must  be  recovered  with  water  and  treated  by  charcoal,  as  above 
described. 

Schmidt  was  able  to  separate  by  this  process  0*04  grain  of 
picrotoxin  in  a  bottle  of  beer  which  had  been  adulterated  with 
■eight  grains  of  Indian  berry.* 

Dragendorff  has  modified  the  method  of  Schmidt,  by  adding 
an  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  precipitating  this  by  SHj,  and 
with  the  lead  sulphide  getting  rid  of  some  colouring  matter. 
The  sulphide  of  lead  may  be  washed  and  dried,  and  then 
boiled  with  ether,  to  recover  any  picrotoxin  which  has  gone 
down  with  it. 

By  the  following  process  the  animal  charcoal  may  be  dispensed 
with  altogether: — The  beer  is  first  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  then 
4  to  6  vols,  of  alcohol  of  90  to  94  per  cent,  are  added.  After 
maceration  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  low  temperature,  the 
alcoholic  extract  is  evaporated,  the  .residue  acidified  with  diluted 
SO^Hj,  and  treated  several  times  with  amyl  alcohol  or  chloro- 
form \  but  previously  to  this  the  fiuid  should  be  shaken  up 
several  times  with  benzine,  which  does  not  remove  any  picro- 
tdxin.     The  rest  of  the  process  is  similar  to  that  of  Schmidt. 

§  270.  Special  Testa  for  Picric  Acid. — If  picric  acid  alone  should 
be  sought  for,  the  quickest  way  is  to  agitate  the  beer  in  the 
separating  tube,  described  p.  69,  with  half  its  volume  of  amylio 
alcohol.     On  separating  and  evaporating  the  alcohol,  if  picrio 

^  M.  Schmidt :  CAem.  News,  March  12,  1864,  p.  122. 
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acid  be  present  a  yellow  residue  will  be  left,  and  can  be  identified 
by  the  action  of  potassic  cyanide,  as  desciibed  below.  It  will 
not  be  worth  while  testing  specially  for  picric  acid,  if  the  beer,  on 
being  treated  with  subacetate  of  lead,  loses  nearly  all  its  bitter 
taste ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  continues  bitter,  picric  acid,  or 
some  other  bitter  not  precipitable  by  acetate  of  lead,  is  present. 

Another  test  frequently  proposed  for  picric  acid  is  to  soak 
some  pure  wool  in  the  beer,  first  gently  warmed  over  the  water- 
bath  and  acidulated  with  HCl,  when  the  picric  acid  will  stain 
the  wool  yellow.  The  wool  thus  stained  may  next  be  warmed 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  the  liquid  filtered,  concentrated  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassic  cyanide 
added,  when,  if  picric  acid  be  present,  a  red  colour  (potassium 
isopurpurate)  will  be  produced.  Picric  acid  may  be  also  recog- 
nised, if  present,  by  spectroscopic  examination :  the  dried  extract 
is  exhausted  either  by  amyl  alcohol  or  ether,  and  the  solution 
examined,  comparing  any  spectrum  obtained  with  that  given  by 
a  solution  of  the  acid. 

The  best  method,  according  to  W.  Fleck,  of  detecting  picric 
acid  in  beer,  is  to  evaporate  down,  say  half  a  litre  of  the  beer  to 
a  syrup,  mix  the  residue  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  absolute 
alcohol,  filter,  wash,  evaporate  the  alcoholic  solution  to  dryness, 
treat  this  dry  exti-act  with  water  as  long  as  the  water  is  coloured, 
evaporate  down  the  watery  extract  to  dryness,  and  extract  with 
ether.  The  ether  will  contain  any  picric  acid  in  a  state  pure 
enough  to  weigh,  if  not  absolutely  pure.  The  ether  may  be 
driven  off  and  the  picric  acid  taken  up  by  chloroform  or  benzole, 
and  crystallised  out  from  either  of  those  solvents.* 

§  271.  Mr.  Sorby  has  endeavoured  to  discover  by  spectral 
analysis  differences  between  picric  acid,  gentian,  calumba,  and 
chiretta.  The  characters  of  the  pure  colouring-matters  of  malt 
and  hops,  when  single  and  unfermented,  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. They  are,  however,  modified  somewhat  by  fermentation 
and  by  keeping  in  the  cask,  and  the  following  is  a  description  of 
what  may  be  found  in  pure  beers.  The  colouring-matter  is  first 
separated  by  evaporating  down  and  precipitating  by  alcohol ;  the 
alcoholic  filtrate  is  in  turn  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved 
in  water.  On  now  adding  to  this  aqueous  solution  sodic  hypo- 
chlorite, it  becomes  gradually  fiesh-coloured,  and  if  it  is  strong  a 
spectrum  can  be  obtained.  This  spectrum  is  lightly  shaded  to 
C|D,  then  dark  to  D^E,  afterwards  very  dark  ;  and  when  most 
advantageously  seen  half  dark  from  Df  E  to  F,  then  easily  shaded 
to  F^-G,  farther  on  very  dark ;  and  there  is  a  broad  absorption- 

*  H.  Fleck,  Corregpandem^BL  d.  Vereins.  AnaL  Chem.y  uL  77. 
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band  from  E|^6.  If  more  hypochlorite  is  added,  it  becomes 
deeper  orange,  and  finally  orange  yellow.  No  difference  could 
be  discovered  spectroscopically  between  gentian,  chiretta,  and 
hops.     Cahunba  root  it  is  possible  to  detect  as  follows  : — 

A  sample  of  pure  and  one  of  suspected  beer  are  evaporated 
down.  [A  beer  may  be  suspected  if  the  extract  is  bright  yellow.  1 
Two  observation  tubes  are  taken,  and  the  pure  beer  diluted  until 
it  gives  a  spectrum  easily  shaded  from  D^E  to  Ei6,  then  mode- 
rately dark  from  6f  F,  afterwards  dark.  In  the  other  tube  is 
placed  as  much  of  the  suspected  sample  as  will  give  a  colour  of 
about  equal  intensity,  and  in  both  cases  about  one-fourth  of  the 
mixture  must  be  alcohol,  in  order  to  avoid  a  precipitate.  Sodic 
hypochlorite  is  now  added  to  both  slowly,  and  in  about  equal 
proportion;  when  pure,  beer  will  become  first  red,  and  then  flesh- 
coloured,  with  a  spectrum  moderately  dark  from  b^F  to  F^^, 
then  half  dark  to¥ig,  afterwards  dark;  whilst  beer  containing 
calumba  root  is  coloured  orange-red,  and  gives  a  spectrum 
lightly  shaded  from  D  to  D^E,  afterwards  half  dark  from 
DfE,  then  dark.  Too  large  an  amount  of  hypochlorite 
must  not  be  added,  or  the  colour  is  then  too  like  that  of 
pure  beer.  Picric  acid,  wh^n  in  beer,  gives  a  spectrum 
which  is  easily  shaded  from  F^^  to  Ff  ^,  then  half  dark  to  about 
g,  afterwards  very  dark.  On  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  the 
spectrum  is  lightly  shaded  from  F^^  to  Ff  ^,  then  half  dark  to 
beyond  g ;  afterwards  very  dark. 

Salicylic  Acid  is  used  occasionally  in  brewing.  If  the  beer, 
concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acnd 
and  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  latter  solvent  will  extract  the 
organic  acid,  and  it  may  be  identified  by  the  colour  it  gives  with 
feriic  chloride,  and  by  its  physical  properties. 

§  272.  (7.)  Ths  Ash. — The  analysis  of  the  ash  of  beer  differs  in 
no  degree  from  an  analysis  of  ash  in  general,  and  is  carried  out  on 
the  principles  detailed,  p.  118,  et  seq.  The  substances  to  which 
the  analyst's  attention  is  specially  directed  are — the  amount  of 
salt,  the  presence  or  absence  of  iron  (often  added  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  to  porter),  alum,  and  lead.*  Of  these  the  only  one 
necessary  to  allude  to  further  is  the  salt. 

The  salt  in  beer  is  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
charring  in  a  platinum  dish  the  extract  from  70  cc.  of  beer  (it  is 
not  well  to  bum  to  a  complete  ash,  for  in  doing  so  thero  is  always 
a  considerable  loss  of  chlorides).  The  charred  mass  is  boiled  up 
with  successive  portions  of   distilled  water,  filtered,  and  the 

*  Many  firms  now  use  large  copper  coolers,  but  no  injarious  amount  of 
copper  appears  to  have  been  as  yet  detected  in  beeri. 
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filtrate  made  up  to  a  known  bulk,  from  which  a  convenient  frac- 
tional portion  is  taken,  and  titrated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (4*79  grms.  to  the  litre),  1  ca  =  1  mgrm.  of  chlorine,  using 
as  an  indicator  neutral  chromate  of  potash.  The  chlorine  found 
is  calculated  and  expressed  as  common  salt,  every  mgrm.  of  salt, 
when  70  cc.  are  taken,  being  equivalent  to  1  grain  in  the  gallon. 
Mr.  Gri£5n's  convenient  measure,  the  septem  or  one-hundredth  of 
a  gallon,  may,  of  course,  be  used,  and  grains  instead  of  grammes — 
each  grain  measure  of  nitrate  of  silver  being  made  to  correspond 
to  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  common  salt  per  gallon.  Should  the 
amount  thus  found  indicate  more  than  50  or  60  grains  per  gallon, 
a  second  determination  of  chlorine  should  be  made  by  the  more 
accurate  gravimetric  method  of  weighing  the  chlorine  as  chloride 
of  silver.  It  is  always  advisable  then  to  make  a  qualitative  and 
quantitative  examination  of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  ash ;  for, 
if  called  as  a  witness,  the  analyst  must  be  prepared  to  state  posi- 
tively the  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  ;  nor  can  he  well  do  this 
simply  from  the  soluble  chlorine,  for  that  may  represent  other 
chlorides  besides  chlorides  of  sodium. 

The  amount  of  salt  derived  from  the  hops  and  malt  can 
approximately  be  determined,  as  Mr.  Gatehouse  has  shown,* — 
First,  for  the  malt :  by  taking  the  original  gravity,  as  before 
described  (p.  521),  obtaining  thence  the  quantity  of  malt  origin- 
ally used  in  the  beer,  and  reckoning  the  malt  to  contain  '025  per 
cent,  of  salt  (and  certainly  no  malt  will  be  found  to  exceed  this). 
Then,  for  the  hops  :  the  possible  maximum  of  salt  in  hops  is  *345 
per  cent.  The  quantity  used  in  brewing  being  seldom,  if  ever, 
more  than  20  lbs.  per  quarter  of  malt  for  bitter  beer,  and  generally 
less  than  half  this  amount  for  strong  beer,  and  this  weight  of 
malt  giving  at  least  72  gallons,  the  salt  derived  from  the  hops 
cannot  in  bitter  beer  exceed  6 '7  grains,  and  in  strong  beer  3*35 
grains  per  gallon. 

Thus,  to  take  the  first  example  (p.  529),  the  original  gravity  of 
which  was  1*0402,  corresponding  by  the  tables  to  9 '950  lbs.  of 
malt  extract  per  gallon.  Since  320  of  malt  equal  210  of  extract^ 
and  there  are  7000  grains  in  the  pound — 

9 -950  X  320  X '025x7000 
210  X 100 

=  2*65  grains  of  salt  per  gallon  as  the  ])ossible  maximum  from 
the  malt,  the  beer  in  question  not  being  a  bitter  beer.  Add  to 
this  3'35  as  possible  maximum  amount  of  salt  from  the  hops — 

*  The  Amount  of  Salt  in  Beer.    Analyst,  No.  20,  1877. 
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2*65  from  malt, 
3*35  from  hops, 

6*00  salt  possible  from  both  malt  and  hops. 

Now,  if  the  composition  of  the  water  used  in  brewing  be 
known,  one-third  more  than  the  actual  quantity  of  salt  in  the 
water  present  may  be  added  to  the  number  representing  the  salt 
from  the  hops  and  malt,  and  the  data  are  then  complete  for  the 
analyst  to  form  his  judgment.  The  amount  of  salt  in  the  water 
used  will,  however,  only  occasionally  be  known. 

The  numbers  used  in  the  above  calculations  being  constants, 
the  process  is  shortened  by  simply  deducting  1000  from  the 
original  gravity,  and  multiplying  by  -066,  the  result  giving  the 
salt  in  grains  per  gallon.  Thus,  taking  an  example  from  Mr. 
Gatehouse's  excellent  paper  :• — 

Percent. 

Beer  found  to  contain  aloohol, 5*2 

Malt  extract, 7-38 

Specific  gravity  of  alcohol  equals  *9911 ;  the  spirit 
indication  therefore   equals    8 '9,  giving   an 

original  gravity, 38*6 

Gravity  of  boiled  beer,        .        .        .  1030*6 

Original  gravity  of  wort,    .        .        .  1069  "2 

Salt  due  to  malt  alone,     .        .        .        69*2  x '066=    4*567 

Salt  due  to  hops, 3-350 

Salt  due  to  water,  unknown. 

Possible  total  due  to  malt  and  hops,  7*917 

The  amount  of  salt  actually  found  bttng  8*55 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  concrete  sugart  so  largely  and 
legitimately  used  by  brewers,  sometimes  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  chlorides.  If  samples  are  found,  occasionally,  with 
more  than  a  trace  of  chloride,  it  is  because  the  sugar  itself  has 
been  prepared  for  the  brewers ;  nor  can  there  be  any  difference 

♦  Op,  cU, 

t  It  is  possible  for  arsenic  to  be  found  in  beers  manufiustured  from  Eluoose, 
for  in  certain  kinds  of  the  latter  arsenic  is  occasionally  discovered,  the  sub- 
stance probably  having  been  introduced  by  the  use  of  an  arsenical  sulphorio 
acid  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  darker  in  colour  the  glucose,  the 
more  Hkely  is  it  to  be  arsenical ;  thus,  M.  Bitter  found — 

Qrm. 
In  White  Glucose,  0*0105  arsenic  per  kilogramme. 

„  Yellow      „  0*0170      „  „ 

„  Black        „  0*1094      „  „ 

Clouet,  in  the  examination  of  a  very  large  number  of  arsenical  glnooees, 
found  as  a  minimum  0*0025  grm.,  as  a  maximum  0*0070  grm.,  and  as  a  mean 
0*0051  ffrm.  metallic  arsenic  per  kilogramme.  (T.  Clouet,  Da  glucose 
arsenicid.    Ann,  d'Hygiine  Ptiblique,  idix.,  Jan.,  1878.) 
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whether  the  brewer  adds  the  salt  as  salt,  or  first  mixes  it  with 
sugar.  However,  analytical  proof  of  sufficient  chlorides  naiuraUif 
present  in  concrete  sugar,  to  raise  the  salt  in  beer  made  from 
ordinary  materials  to  over  50  grains  per  gallon,  is  wanting ;  and 
all  the  evidence  in  its  fiivour  has  been  derived  from  loose  state- 
ments. 

§  273.  Advlteraiion  of  Beer  with  Sugar. — In  48  and  49  Vict.^ 
c.  51,  Sect.  8,  it  is  enacted — 

(1.)  A  brewer  of  beer  for  sale  shall  not  adulterate  beer,  or  add 
any  matter  or  thing  thereto  (except  finings  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification,  or  other  matter  or  thing  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Kevenue),  before  the  same  is  delivered  for 
consumption,  and  any  beer  found  to  be  adulterated  or  mixed 
with  any  other  matter  or  thing  (except  as  aforesaid)  in  tho 
possession  of  a  brewer  of  beer,  for  sale,  shall  be  forfeited,  and 
he  shall  incur  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds. 

(2.)  A  dealer  in,  or  retailer  of,  beer  shall  not  adulterate  or 
dilute  beer,  or  add  any  matter  or  thing  thereto  (except  finings 
for  the  purpose  of  clarification),  and  any  beer  found  to  be 
adulterated  or  diluted,  or  mixed  with  any  other  matter  or  thing 
(except  finings),  in  the  possession  of  a  dealer  in,  or  retailer  of,, 
beer  shall  be  forfeited,  and  he  shal]  incur  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds. 

There  have  been  a  great  number  of  prosecutions  by  the  Excise 
under  this  Act,  either  for  the  offence  of  adding  sugar  to  or 
diluting  the  beer.  It  is  not  practicable  for  the  public  analyst, 
in  the  absence  of  definite  standards,  to  certify  to  either  sugar  or 
water,  save,  of  course,  in  some  extreme  cases.  The  Excise 
authorities  are  able  to  detect  sugar  and  water,  because  they  have 
power  to  go  down  in  the  publican's  cellar  and  take  samples  of 
beer  as  it  has  been  delivered  from  the  wholesale  house,  and  also 
of  the  same  beer  prepared  for  the  retail.  The  authorities  are 
thus  able  to  take  for  their  standard  the  undcctored  beer,  and  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  water  and  sugar  per  barrel  (36  galls.) 
which  has  been  added  to  the  doctored  beer. 
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Water. 

Grape  sugar. 


Must. 


WINE. 

§  274.  ConstUtients  of  Wine. — Wine  is  the  fermented  juice  of 

the  grape,  with  such  additions   only  as  are   essential  to  the 

stabUity,  or  keeping  of  the  liquid  {Dupre),     The  oonstituents 

of  gprape  juice  and  wine  may  be   arranged   and  compared  as 

follows : — 

Wtnb. 

Water. 

Grape  sugar  (0  to  several  per  cents.) 

Alcohols  (mainly  ethylic,  but  also 
small  quantiues  of  the  higher 
alcohols,  such  as  propylic,  hutylic, 
amylic,  and  others). 

Reeidues  of  albuminoid  bodies. 

Aldehydes  (mainly  ethylic). 

Isobuty  igly  coL  * 

Acetal. 

Forfnrol. 

Acetic  acid. 

Succinic  acid. 


Albuminoid  bodies. 


Hydro-potassic  tartrate. 

Tartrate  of  lime. 

Vegetable  mucus. 

Gum. 

Malic  acid  (in  bad  seasons). 


{Tartrate  of  lime,  (In  smaller  proper- 
Tartaric  acid,     (tionsthanin'^Must" 


Gum. 

Malic  acid  (in  bad  seasons). 
Salts  of  ammonia  and  of  similar  bases. 
Small  mixtures  of  colouring-matters.  Colouring-matters. 

Glycerin. 
Organic  acids  in  combination  and    Organic  matters  in  combination  and 
certain  extractive  matters.  certain  extractive  matters. 

Esters  —  Acetic,    caproic,    caprylic, 
butyric,  and  tartaric  esters  have 
been  identified. 
Tannin. 
Mineral  matters.t  Mineral  matters. 

A  few  ferment  cells  and  similar  forms. 

*  A.  Hennlnger,  operating  on  50  litrei  of  Bordeaux,  aueoeeded  in  isolating,  by  fractional 
distillation,  6  grma  of  isobntylglycol,  boiling  point  17S**6.  Making  a  oorreotion  for  the 
glycol  carried  away  by  aqueooB  vapour,  he  considers  the  amount  in  wine  to  be  equal  to 
0*05  per  cent,  or  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  glycerin.    {OompUi  JUndui,  xor.,  94-90.) 

t  Among  the  mineral  matters  of  the  grape,  and,  therefore,  generally  also  in  wines,  is 
a  small  quantity  of  boric  eeid.  The  mmersl  matters  of  the  ash  of  eighteen  samples  of 
grape  juice  have  been  quantitatively  determined  by  Mr.  Carter  Bell,  AruUyttQXoYemhtT, 
1881) ;  the  chief  results  axe  as  follows  :— 


Ifaadmum, 
Minimum, 
Mean,     . 


£ 


M-24 
81-S3 
42-14 


10*64 

•29 

3-87 


I 

Q 


8*89 

•29 

1*09 


13-08 
8-14 
9*14 


•g.3 


7-28 

•22 

8-00 


18^99 

•66 

4^55 


12^67 

•96 

9-67 


il 


1-68 
•05 
•68 


tl 


8-85 
•06 
•87 


28^78 

818 

12-78 


•96 
•08 
•29 


This  maj  be  compared  with  the  mineral  oonstituents  of  wine  given  at  p.  679. 
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§  275.  Changes  taking  plaos  in  Wine  through  Age. — ^Berthelot  * 
has  made  several  analyses  of  wines  100  and  45  years  old  respeo- 
tiyely,  which  are  interesting  as  contributing  to  more  accurate 
knowledge  regarding  the  effect  of  age  upon  wine.  The  wines 
were  both  samples  of  Port  The  one  100  years  old  had  a  large 
deposit  of  colouring-matter,  and  was  yellow ;  the  colour  of  the 
second  sample  was  dark,  but  yet  lighter  than  that  of  new  wine. 
The  results  of  the  analyses  are  as  follows : — 

Port  Wf  Btt.  Port  WlML 

100  yews  old.  tfyoanold. 

Specific  gravity  (at  10^,       ....  -988  -991 

Total  residne  at  100*,        ....  3'36  5*30 

Sugan,  rednotng, 1-25  3'15 

Su^ra,  after  the  action  of  dUnte  add,      .  1  '29  3-68 
Acid,  calculated  as  tartaric  acid,  CTm8.  per 

litre, 617  5*46 

Tartaric  ether, 1*11  I'll 

Cream  of  tartar, -27  '42 

Alcohol,  per  centt 16-9  16'1 

The  analyses  of  the  deposits  gave  the  following  reBolta  :^ 

wins  wins 

lOOjeanokL    45 jean oM. 

Sugar,  reducing, 1*25  3*15 

Gane-sQ^paV *04  '53 

PareacidB, "SI  ^2 

Adda  as  ethera^ "27  iB 

Cream  of  tartar, <)3  -Oi 


2-10  4 

Glyoetin  and  other  mattera,  1*16  -98 

This  research  of  Berthelot's,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  investi- 
gations of  Schmidt,!  show  that  there  is  a  gradual  deposit  of  the 
colouring-matter,  and  that  some  of  the  sugar  has  disappeared 
from  the  old  wine,  which  gives  a  smaller  residue.  Cane-sugar 
is  practically  absent  in  the  sample  100  years  old,  a  fact  which 
Berthelot  interprets  as  confirmatory  of  his  observation  of  the 
slow  invertive  action  of  inorganic  acids  on  cane-sugar.  The 
alcohol  is  lower  in  old  wines  than  new,  and  the  acidity  teods 
to  diminish,  the  acids  combining  wi<ii  alcohols  to  produce 
esters.  The  experiments  of  Macagno  may  also  be  here  cited, 
from  which  it  appears  that  in  wines  of  the  same  class  the  tannin 
decreases  through  age,  while  the  glycerin  increases. 

§  276.  AduUertUions  of  Wine, — The  adulterations  of  wine  are 
as  follows : — Watering,  fortifying  with  spirit,  fortifying  and 
watering,  the  addition  of  various  fermented  liquids  (such  •& 

«  Comptee  Sendue,  88, 1879,  698.  f  IHe  WciiM.    Berlin,  1891 
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wines  of  low  value  to  those  of  high  vftlue — that  is  to  say,  alco- 
holic liquids  made  from  the  fermentation  of  glucoses  or  various 
sugars,  or  wines  made  from  raisins  or  figs  to  wines  made  from 
the  grape — the  mixing  or  blending  of  wines  (this  may  be  a 
necessary  operation  in  some  cases,  in  others  it  takes  the  form  of 
sophistication,  when  wines  of  higher  quality  are  mixed  with 
wines  of  low  quality  and  sold  as  wines  of  the  higher  quality^, 
plastering,  the  addition  of  bitartrate  of  potash  and  ethers  (sucn 
as  cenanthic  ether)  to  give  a  fictitious  appearance  of  age,  the 
addition  of  alum  to  brighten  the  colour,  the  artificial  colouring 
of  wines,  the  addition  of  antiseptics  (such  as  salicylic  acid),  and 
the  addition  of  fluoborates  or  fluosilicates. 

§  277.  The  AncUj/sis  of  Wine. — The  analysis  may  be  divided 
conveniently  into : — I.,  Physical  characters ;  II.,  the  estimation 
and  qualitative  detection  of  constituents  volatile  at  or  below  lOO"*; 
III.,  estimation  and  identification  of  matters  not  volatile  at  100^; 
lY.,  the  estimation  of  the  total  constituents  of  the  mineral 
matters  of  the  ash,  and,  similarly,  the  identification  and  estima- 
tion of  the  separate  constituents  of  the  ash. 

I.  rhysical  Characters, — This  embraces  the  specific  gravity 
and  the  action  on  polarised  light. 

II.  Corutittients  Volatile  at  or  below  100*. — This  embraces  the 
estimation  of  alcohol,  volatile  esters,  sulphurous  acid,  aldehyde- 
sulphurous  acid,  volatile  acid,  and,  as  &r  as  practicable,  the 
identification  of  the  constituents  comprised  under  those  names. 

III.  CoTutituerUs  not  Volatile  at  or  Mow  100*. — This  embraces 
total  extract,*  total  fixed  acid,  free  tartaric  acid,  sugars,  potassic 
tarti^ate,  fixed  esters,  glycerin,  potassic  sulphate,  tannin,  and 
colouring  matters. 

lY.  2'he  Ash, — Special  processes  may  be  required  for  the  detec- 
tion and  estimation  of  some  of  the  adulterants  mentioned. 

The  table  on  p.  550  gives,  according  to  this  plan,  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  a  number  of  wines  of  considerable  age  and 
high  price  analysed  by  Dr.  Conrad  Schmidt,  f  The  tables  on  pp. 
548  and  549  give  a  number  of  analyses  by  Dr.  Duprd. 

*  E.  Riegler  (Zet<.  /.  anal,  Chemie,  1896,  H.  1,  s.  27)  has  published  an 
easy  and  rapid  method  of  determining  the  amouit  of  alcohol  and  extract 
in  wine.  The  refraction  is  taken  of  the  wine  by  means  of  an  Abbe*s  or  a 
Polf rich*8  refractometer ;  the  alcohol  is  next  got  rid  of  by  boiling  a  mea- 
snred  quantity ;  after  cooling  and  making  up  with  water  to  the  original 
bulk  the  refraction  is  again  taken.  He  finds  that  a  gramme  of  extract  in 
100  oc  of  wine  raises  the  refraction  beyond  that  of  water  0 '00145,  and 
1  grm.  of  alcohol  in  100  cc.  of  wine  raises  the  refraction  0*00068.  If 
N  3B  the  refraction  of  the  undistilled  wine ;  a,  the  refraction  of  the  distilled 
pure  water ;  a  +  &,  the  refraction  of  the  wine  freed  from  alcohol  and  made 

rp  to  the  origiiial  volume,  then  — J^q^^     s:  alcohol  in  grma.  per  100  oo. 

t  "  Die  Weine  des  herzoglich  nassauischen  Cabinetikeller»''  von  Hofrath 
Br.  Conrad  Schmidt.    Berlin,  1893. 
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TABLE  XnV.— WxiOHT  in  Gramhbs  of  soub  or  thk  Chikp 

Undkrmsntioned 


Fftrtlcnlan  of  Wines  Analysed. 

! 

O 

OQ 

1 

a 

a 

I 

Free  Fixed  Acid  as 
Tartaric  Acid. 

Freo  Volatile  Acid  as 
Aceilc  Add. 

Total  Free  Aold  as 
Tartaric  Add. 

• 

■a 
"S 
< 
o 

-a 
& 

Dos. 

Vintage. 

Hock,  white,      308. 

1862 

993-43 

95« 

3-48 

0-57 

4-20 

... 

>>          >}           *^ 

1859 

993-48 

92-0 

4-20 

1-14 

6-62 

2-550 

1208. 

1857 

992-81 

104-4 

4-31 

093 

5-37 

0-675  ■ 

Clarot,        .        158. 

1865 

995-58 

85-3 

4-24 

1-47 

6-08 

0-675 

.        488. 

1865 

995-03 

120-0 

4-24 

1-74 

6-41 

1-875 

„            .        668. 

1861 

994-73 

85-3 

3-23 

1*80 

5-48 

1-83S 

Hangarian,  red,  218. 

992-07 

113-6 

3-56 

2-49 

6-68 

0-600 

„      white,  348. 

992-88 

95-4 

5-33 

1-47 

7  16 

0*675 

»      428. 

99309 

94-9 

4-74 

1-80 

6-99 

0-375 

Greek  wine»„      20b.    . 

994-56 

107*2 

3-41 

3-00 

716 

o-eTo 

»f          i»      11        ^M» 

992-25 

124-5 

4-54 

1-68 

6-64 

«•• 

»          f»     It       3o8, 

993-17 

138-9 

233 

1-77 

4-54 

0-300 

Sherry,       .        228. 

1865 

994-09 

172-0 

2-70 

1-53 

4-61 

0187 

„               high  price, 

1860 

997-93 

178  1 

3-08 

1-68 

5-18 

0-262 

i»                 »>        »> 

1857 

998-30 

1840 

2-81 

162 

4-84 

0-150 

Madeira,  E.I.,    60e. 

... 

993-94 

177-5 

3-26 

1-68 

5-36 

0-300 

„             high  price, 

1812 

994  15 

180-0 

4-20 

3-27 

8-25 

... 

Port,          .        328. 

1864 

1004-76 

185-6 

3  08 

0-84 

4-13 

0-225 

high  price. 

1854 

997-42 

175-3 

3-54 

1-07 

4-88 

0-225 

»f                                9»              t> 

1842 

986-95 

182-6 

2-66 

108 

4-01 

0150 

Mar8ala»             16b. 

old 

996-65 

1671 

1-88 

1-11 

3-26 

... 

„           .        20b.     veiyold 

999-65 

168-9 

2-25 

1-38 

3-98 

o-iso 
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COVSTXTUKNTB  OF  1  LiTBB  (1000  CG.   OR  1000  VOLUKES,   Of  THX 

Wines  (DuPRi). 


i 

1 

i 

Qrape  and  Frvlt 
Sugar. 

< 

o 
S 

Carbonate  of 
Potassium. 

1 

Sulphates  and 
Chlorides. 

Phosphate  and  Car- 
bonate of  Calcium. 

Total  amount  of 
Phosphoric  Acid. 

• 

Alooholin  Fixed 
Ethers. 

Alcohol  in  Volatile 
Ethers. 

Total  Alcohol  in 
Ethers  found. 

Total  Alcohol  in 
Ethers  calculated. 

Proportion  per  cent, 
of  Alcohol  found  to 
Alcohol  calculated. 

18-63 

•  -  • 

1-95 

0-58 

0-76 

060 

0-32 

0-132 

0-230 

0-362 

0-360 

100-5 

18-55 

0  12 

1-70 

007 

0-78 

085 

030 

0199 

0-239 

0-438 

0  458 

95-7 

20-60 

112 

145 

0-14 

0-46 

0-85 

0-35 

0-225 

0-239 

0-464 

0  493 

94-3 

21-40 

4-31 

2-08 

066 

0-95 

0-48 

0-33 

0-155 

0-197 

0-352 

0-476 

74-0 

24  33 

2-04 

2-25 

066 

1-05 

0-55 

030 

0-186 

0-248 

0-430 

0-581 

74-6 

18-00 

0^5 

2-00 

0-38 

0-99 

0-63 

030 

0-166 

0-216 

0-382 

0-429 

88-8 

20-85 

1*47 

1-85 

0-41 

0-91 

0-53 

0-35 

0-151 

0-358 

0-509 

0-656 

77-6 

J8-20 

061 

1-75 

0-14 

0-81 

0-80 

0-25 

0-186 

0-271 

0-457 

0-613 

74-6 

18-13 

0-24 

1-88 

0-12 

0-90 

0-85 

0-25 

0-162 

0-273 

0-435 

0-596 

73-0 

25-30 

2-00 

2-25 

007 

1-18 

100 

0-25 

0-224 

0-214 

0-438 

0-690 

63-6 

24-42 

1-12 

3-05 

0-41 

201 

0-62 

025 

0-384 

0-179 

0-563 

0-707 

79-6 

25-50 

3-64 

3-75 

0-21 

2-49 

1-05 

0-45 

0-245 

1-207 

0-453 

0-530 

85-1 

42  tK) 

25-65 

4-50 

0-07 

3-63 

0-80 

018 

0-206 

0-216 

0-422 

0-639 

66-1 

53-50 

29-70 

5-50 

0-18 

4-41 

0-95 

025 

0-290 

0-391 

0-681 

0.749 

90-8 

56-44 

35  10 

5-13 

0O7 

4-18 

0-88 

013 

0-262 

0-469 

0-731 

0-722 

101-2 

43-47 

20  80 

3-90 

0-27 

2-52 

1-10 

0-42 

0-305 

0-382 

0-687 

0-774 

88-7 

45-41 

16-29 

359 

017 

1-93 

1-49 

0-50 

0-460 

0-773 

1-233 

1-207 

102-1 

75-57 

43-31 

2-48 

0-48 

1-34 

0-65 

0-35 

0-302 

0-128 

0-430 

0-620 

69*4 

53-90 

22-84 

2-58 

0-66 

1-37 

0-55 

0-33 

0-351 

0-220 

0-671 

0-697 

84-9 

31-01 

1010 

2-10 

0-69 

0-86 

0-45 

0-33 

0-283 

0-331 

0-614 

0-595 

103-2 

49-83 

32-40 

225 

0-21 

1-54 

0-50 

0-18 

0-256 

0-189 

0-445 

0-447 

99-3 

67-48 

37-60 

3-13 

0-56 

1-92 

0-65 

0-23 

0-333 

6-216 

0-549 

0-550 

99-8 

d 
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TABLE  XLIVa.— Giving  the  Chief  Results  op  Schmidt's  Analyses 
(1888-1892)  OF  CESTAix  Fine  awd  Exceptionallt  Valuable  Old  Wines. 

Puts  by  weight  per  Litre. 


Physical  characters. 

Specific  gravity. 

Min., 

Max., 

Hean« 

Polarisation— 200  mm.  tabe. 
rExpreuad  in  WUd'a  degrees.) 

Min., 

Max., 

Mean, 

Constituents  volatile  below 
100'  C. 

Alcohol. 

Min., 

Max., 

Mean, 

Volatile  Esters. 

(Expressed  in  oc.  of  d.  n.  EHO.) 

Max.',    ! 

Mean, 

Aldehyde-snlpharous  acid. 
(In  gnns.oi30s.) 

Max., 

Mean, 

Volatile  acid. 

f  Expressed  as  aoetic  acid.) 

Min., 

Max., 

Mean, 

Constituents  not  volatile  at 
100*  C. 

Extract. 
Min.,     •        .        •        •        . 
Max.. 

Mean, 

Total  tartaric  acid. 
Min.,     .                •        . 
Max 

Mean,  •       .      •      •      . 

Free  tartaric  acid. 

Min., 

Max., 

Eiean, .  .  •  .  • 
Total  fixed  acid  reckoned  as 
tartaric  acid. 

Min., 

Max., 

Mean, 


Hoch- 
eimer. 

0  samples. 

(1706-1868) 


0  9981 
10044 
10106 

+  oier 

+  0-49"* 
+0-33' 


37-6(1706) 
76-7 
56-3 


27-6 
60-4 
826 


0-059 
0-2-23 
0125 


1-01 
2-32 
1-44 


25-43 
27-79 
27  50 

2-31 
3-96 
2-72 

0^63 
1-35 
084 


2-97 
5-94 
4-62 


Stein- 

benKer. 

19  samples 


Marko- 

hranner. 

7  samples. 


(18I1-187S)  (1822-186S) 


0-9982 
10025 
0-9990 


-I-  o-a5' 

+  1  '60'' 
+  0-89* 


43-7 
92-9 
67-7 

17-2 
48-0 
82-7 


0-069 
0-245 
0170 


110 
2-42 
1-52 


20-98 
42-31 
29-5 

1-74 
3-32 
251 

0-51 
1-02 
071 


4-10 
6-44 
4-62 


0-9983 
10018 
0-9997 

+  0-30' 
-hi -32" 
+0-59** 


49*4 
90-0 
74-4 

15-6 
49-2 
84-4 


0-059 
0-214 
0172 

1-20 
215 
1-67 


23-48 
44-06 
81-78 

2-03 
3-09 
2-26 

0-39 
0-72 
0-67 


4-13 
5-16 
478 


Rudes- 

heimer. 

11  samples 

(1S31-1S&0) 


0-9963 

10026 

0^995 

+  005* 

+  1-55* 

+  045' 

46-9 
93-6 
71-7 

27*2 
50-4 
86-8 


0-077 
0-260 
Oi60 


1-04 
2-29 
147 


21-80 
47-37 
80-54 

1-80 
3-15 
246 

0-39 
1-41 
0-71 


3-80 
5-40 
4-67 
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TABLE  XLLVa.— Continued. 


Tannin  and  colouring  matters. 

Min., 

Max., 

Mean, 

Fixed  eater. 

( Expressed  in  oc.  of  d.n.  KHO. ) 

Min., 

Max., 

Mean, 

Glycerin. 

Min., 

Max., 

Jtean, .       •      •      •      . 

Potassic  snlpbate. 

Min 

Max., 

Mean, 

Ash. 

Min., 

Max., 

Mean, 


Hoch-        Stein 

eimer.       berger. 

0  Bamplei.  19  samples 

(1706-1808)  (1811-1878) 


019 
0-71 
0*89 


257-6 
188-7 

1^06 
15-81 
1262 

0-76 
1-63 
116 

2  19 
2-67 
255 


0-22 
0-45 
0-86 


144-4 

488-8 

2889 

10-51 
18-76 
14-64 

0-59 

119 

-86 

1-78 
2-59 
2-24 


Harko- 

braoDer. 

7  umplu. 

(1822-1868) 


Eiidas- 

hetmer. 

11  Munple 

a881-1880) 


0-23 
0-68 
042 


128-4 
446  4 
268-5 

11-70 
22-55 
16-29 

0-44 
1-62 
0-78 

2-13 
2*45 
226 


0-16 
0-66 
0-28 


118-8 
436-0 
2818 

9-79 
24-46 
14  68 

0-47 
1-20 
078 

1-87 
2-60 

223 


NuMSBicAL  Relations  of  cxstain  Constituents. 


Glycerin  :  Alcohol. 
(Alcohol  =:  100.) 
Min.,    •        •        .        • 
Max.,    .... 

Mean, .... 

Volatile  acid  :  Total  acid. 
(Total  acid  =  100.) 
Min.,    .... 
Max.,    .... 

Mean, .... 

Volatile  eater  to  aleohoL 
(Alcohol  :s  lua) 

Min 

Max.,    .... 

Mean,  •      .      •      • 

Volatile  ester  to  volatile  add. 
(Volatile  acid  si.) 
Min.,     .        •        .        • 
Max 

Mean, .... 

Total  ester  to  total  add. 
(Total  add  ==  1.) 
Min.,     .... 
Max 

Mean, .... 


15-9 
30-7 
285 


)6-6 
34*8 
21-7 


52-9 
647 
56-8 


18-2 
26-3 
22-8 


21-6 
46-2 
88-8 


16*8 
32-3 
215 


12-6 
38-4 
28-4 


33-5 
61-7 
487 


15-0 
30*0 
22-2 


29-9 
73-3 
41-4 


18-8 
26-1 
215 


18-2 
31*6 
258 


17-4 
69-6 
49^ 


9-6 
29-5 
209 


24-6 
63-3 
417 


141 
29-5 
20-5 


167 
31-3 
222 


41-6 
64-0 
52-3 


21-9 
34-0 

257 


25-5 
69-2 
40-6 
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I.  Physical  Characters. 

The  specific  gravity  and  polarimetric  estimations  are  made  on 
similar  lines  to  those  already  detailed  under  ''alcohol"  or 
"  sugar." 

II.  Constituents  Volatile  at  or  Below  100'  C* 

Alcohol, — ^Wines,  in  regard  to  their  alcoholic  content,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — viz.,  mUural  wines,  the  strength  of 
which  has  not  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  spirit ;  and 
/brtified  tvineSf  such  as  tliose  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which 
absolutely  require  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  spirit  to 
preserve  them.  Natural  wines  contain  as  a  minimum  6  per 
cent.,  and  as  a  maximum  a  little  over  12  per  cent.,  of  absolute 
alcohol  by  weight  Even  under  favourable  conditions  scarcely 
more  than  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol  can  be  obtained  by  fermenta- 
tion. The  percentage  of  alcohol  in  fortified  wines  depends,  of 
course,  entirely  on  the  operator;  it  appears  to  range  usually 
from  12  to  22  per  cent,  by  weight.  The  alcohol  is  returned  as 
ethylic,  but  there  are  always  traces  of  the  higher  homologous 
alcohols — e,g,f  propyl  ic,  butylic,  and  amy  lie.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  have  a  number  of  determinations  of  the  higher 
alcohols  in  genuine,  and  sophisticated  wines;  this  has  never 
yet  been  done  on  any  scale.  The  methods  to  be  followed  differ 
in  no  essential  way  from  those  already  detailed  at  p.  473,  et  Beq. 

*Thb  Grnxbal  Process  of  J.  Nssslsr  akd  M.  Bartu  (ZeU.  cutal, 
Chem,,  1882,  43). 

iiolid  Residue, — ^The  authors  evaporate  two  separate  quantities  of  wine, 
the  one  with  the  addition  of  a  measured  quantity  ol  titrated  baryta- 
water,  the  other  without  any  addition ;  the  baryta-water  mixture  is  dried 
at  110"- 115°  for  eight  hours— the  addition  fixes  volatile  acid  and  glycerol. 
The  second  j^ortion  is  simply  dried  at  100**  in  a  current  of  dry  air ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  determinations,  correction  being  made  for  the 
baryta,  represents  glycerol  and  volatile  acid. 

EffecU  on  Polarised  Light, — Nenbauer  has  shown  that  perfectly  fermented 
wine  scarcely  polarises  light,  but  if  the  wine  has  been  imijerfectly  fermented 
the  plane  of  polarisation  is  turned  to  the  left.  On  the  other  nand,  wines 
sweetened  with  potato-sugar  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  dextro- 
rotatory non-fermentible  substances.  The  dextro-rotatory  substances 
natural  to  wine  are  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  whilst  tlie  impurities 
in  potato-sugar  are  mostly  soluble  in  the  same.  Nessler  and  Barbh  have 
modified  Neubauer*s  process  as  follows : — ^The  wine  is  evaporated  to  one- 
fifth  of  its  bulk ;  the  tartaric  acid  is  separated  bv  precipitation  with 
potassium  acetate;  90  per  cent,  alcohol  is  next  added  to  complete  pre- 
cipitation; the  whole  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  ether;  idl 
optically  active  substances  will  now  be  found  in  the  lower  stratum. 

Chlorine. — ^The  proportion  of  chlorine  in  genuine  wines  lies  between  O02 
and  '0028  per  cent,  and  never  exceeds  'C^  per  cent. ;  it  should  not  be 
estimated  in  the  ash,  but  directly  in  the  wine. 


§  278.]  TOLATILS  ACIDS.  555 

§  278.  Vokuile  Acids,* — AU  wines  possess  mn  acid  reaction,  dae 
to  acids,  which  are  conTeniently  divided  into  volatile  and  fixtdL 


50  cc  of  the  wine  are  acidulated  with  nitric  add,  an  ezeesi  of  standard 
ttlver  eolation  added,  and  then  standard  thiocyanate  eolation  is  ran  in 
nntil  a  drop  of  the  liqaid,  when  mixed  in  a  pUte  with  ferric  snlphate,  firat 
shows  a  pink  coloration. 

JSstimation  of  Free  Tartaric  Add, — 100  cc  of  the  wine  are  evaporated  to 
a  thin  syrnp,  and  mixed  with  alcohol  so  long  as  a  precipitate  appears.  The 
cream  of  tartar,  after  a  few  hoars  standin;^,  is  aeparatecL  To  the  filtrate, 
from  14  to  2  cc.  of  calcinm  acetate  are  added.  Wines  destitate  of  free 
tartaric  acid  show  no  tarbidity.  Any  weigbable  quantity  of  acid-tdirtrate 
is,  after  standine.  filtered  offl 

Citric  Acid.— -In  falsified  wines  citric  acid  ia  sometimes  met  with. 

100  cc.  of  wine  are  evaporated  to  7  cc. ,  and  precipitated  with  80  per  cent, 
alcohol,  and  filtered.  l*he  filtrate  is  partly  neutralised  by  milk  of  lime, 
and  the  filtrate  from  this  is  dilated  to  the  original  balk  taken,  viz.,  100  cc 
About  1  cc.  of  a  cold  neutral  saturated  solution  of  lead  acetate  is  added, 
and  the  precipitate  (containing  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  tartaric,  and  part  of 
the  malic  acid)  is  collected,  decomfiosed  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the 
solution  of  the  free  acid  rendered  alkaline  with  lime.  The  calcium  phos- 
phate IB  separate  by  filtration,  the  filtrate  is  slightly  acidified  by  acetic 
acid,  tartrate  of  lime  separating.  From  the  filtrate,  calcium  citrate  sepa- 
rates on  prolonged  boiling.  On  drying  at  100^,  it  is  weighed— (CgHgOjjf 
Csj  +  4HjO. 

*  The  adds  in  wine  are  estimated  by  C.  Schmidt  and  C.  Hiepe  {Zeits.  /Ur 
anai.  Chemie,  21,  534-541)  as  follows: — 200  cc.  of  wine,  concentrated  by 
evaporation  to  half,  are  jnrecipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate.  The  precipitate 
is  filtered  otf,  susfiended  in  water  after  being  well  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  then  decomposed  by  SH^.  The  solution  of  the  acids  thus  obtained  is 
filtered  from  the  lead  sulphide,  concentrated  to  50  cc,  neutralised  with 
KHO,  and  still  farther  concentrated.  An  excess  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
calcium  acetate  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
hours;  the  precipitate  of  calcium  tartrate  is  then  filtered,  washed,  ignited, 
and  the  alkalinity  titrated  with  standarrl  hydrochloric  acid.  The  result  is 
calculated  into  tartaric  acid,  a  correction  of  '0286  grm.  being  adde<l  for  the 
solubility  of  calcium  tartrate.  The  filtrate  from  the  calcium  precipitate  is 
again  concentrated  to  20-30  cc,  and  60-90  cc  of  96  per  cent,  alcohol  added. 
The  precipitate  consists  of  calcium  malate,  succinate,  sulphate,  and  a  small 
qnantity  of  calcium  tartrate.  It  is  filtered  off,  dried  at  100"*,  and  weighed. 
It  is  then  dissolved  in  the  minimum  quantity  of  hot  dilute  hydrochlorio 
acid,  slightly  alkalised  by  potassium  carbonate,  and  the  precipitated  calcium 
carbonate  removed  by  filtration.  After  neutralisation  by  acetic  acid,  the 
filtrate  is  concentrated  to  a  very  small  bulk,  and  precipitated  hot  by  barium 
chloride,  which  throws  down  barium  succinate  and  sulphate.  The  precipi- 
tate is  treated  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  the  oarium 
sulphate  undissolved,  and  which  therefore  can  be  filtered  oflf,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  To  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  barium  succinate,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  precipitate  the  barium  as  sulphate, 
and  from  the  weight  of  the  latter  the  amount  of  succinic  acid  is  calculated, 
233  of  BaS04  =  118  of  C4H0O4.  The  weight;!  of  the  sulphuric,  succiuci, 
and  tartaric  acids  are  calculated  as  calcinm  salts,  and  subtracted  irom  the 
weight  of  the  lime  precipitate,  the  difference  being  reckoned  as  malate, 
172  parts  of  calcium  malate  =  134  malic  acid. 
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Dr.  Dupr^  puts  the  amount  of  volatile  acid,  expressed  in  terms 
of  acetic  acid,  as  0*3  to  0-6  per  cent,  by  weight  in  volume. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  total  acidity  in  white  natural  wines 
should  be  due  to  volatile  acids,  and  in  red  and  fortified  wines 
the  volatile  should  not  amount  to  more  than  about  one-third  of 
the  total  acidity.  The  non-volatile  acids  appear  to  be  chiefly 
malic  and  tartaric  (sometimes  part  of  the  tartaric  being  replaced 
by  succinic) ;  the  former,  according  to  Dupre,  predominating  in 
pure  natural  wines,  and  largely  so  in  fortified  liquors ;  whilst 
in  plastered  wines  it  is  often  present  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
tartaric  acid. 

In  artificial  wines,  it  is  common  enough  to  find  a  considerable 
amount  of  free  tartaric  acid;  but  the  mere  detection  of  free 
tartaric  acid  is  not  enough  to  prove  adulteration,  since  this  is 
found  in  small  quantity  in  many  natural  wines.  If,  however, 
with  a  small  amount  of  free  acid  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
tartaric  acid,  then  sophistication  may  be  suspected.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  such  free  acid  may  be  recovered  from  the  wine 
by  agitation  with  ether,  but  J.  Nessler,  in  a  direct  experiment, 
could  only  recover  3 '93  per  cent,  of  the  free  tartaric  acid  present 
when  the  wine  was  directly  treated  with  ether;  26  per  cent,  when 
the  wine  was  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  He  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing processes : — 

The  wine  is  agitated  with  tartar  and  divided  into  two  parts, 
to  one  of  which  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  acetate  of  potassium 
solution  is  added,  and  the  mixture  carefully  observed,  noticing 
whether  any  tartar  crystals  form.  Errors  are  avoided  by  com* 
paring  the  one  portion  to  which  a  few  drops  of  the  potassium 
acetate  has  been  added,  with  the  other  portion  to  which  no 
acetate  has  been  added,  the  separation  of  the  tartar  crystals 
being  a  proof  of  free  tartaric  acid  in  the  wine.  Free  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  methods  described  in  the 
article  on  Vinegar. 

The  chief  volatile  acid  is  acetic ;  white  German  and  French 
wines  seldom  contain  more  than  *8  grm.  per  litre  of  volatile 
acid  reckoned  as  acetic,  and  red  more  than  1*2  per  litre.  Bed 
wine  containing  as  much  as  1*6  grm.  per  litre  is  considered 
sour  and  unfit ;  it  is,  therefore,  curious  to  find  that  the  very 
high-class  wines  in  Table  XLIYa  may  yield  as  much  as  2*15  to 
2-42  per  litre. 

The  general  method  of  estimation  is  to  take  from  10  to  20  oc; 
of  the  wine  suitably  diluted,  and  titrate  with  d.  n.  soda,  usin^ 
tincture  of  logwood  as  an  indicator,  the  result  being  the  torn 
acidity.  On  now  evaporating  the  wine  on  the  water-bath  to  a 
syrupy  extract,  diluting  and  again  titrating,  the  loss  of 
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corresponds  to  the  voUuile  acid,  the  latter  being  expressed  in 
terms  of  acetic  add,  the  non- volatile  as  tartaric  acid.  L.  Weigert* 
has  shown  that  by  distilling  in  a  vacua m,  the  whole  of  the 
acetic  acid  can  be  obtained ;  40  or  50  cc  of  the  wine  are  in  this 
way  boiled  to  dryness,  water  added  to  the  dry  residue,  and  the 
process  thrice  repeated. 

A  method  of  diagnosing  and  estimating  volatile  acids  has 
been  proposed  by  E.  Duclaux,  based  upon  the  more  or  less 
regular  way  in  which  volatile  acids  distil  each  after  its  own 
manner,  and  the  estimation  of  acidity  in  successive  fractions  of 
the  distillate.  This  was  described  in  detail  in  a  former  edition^ 
but  the  method  has  not  found  favour  among  practical  chemists 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  has  been  qaestioned.t 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Free  Sulphurous  Acid  and  of 
Aldehyde-sulphurous  Acid. — Dr.  Conrad  Schmidt  has  shown  that 
when  a  wine  is  sulphured  the  sulphurous  acid  gradually  dis- 
appears, a  small  part  being  oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid,  the  larger 
part  uniting  with  aldehyde.  According  to  Schmidt  free  sul- 
phurous acid  is  injurious  to  health,  whereas  a  fair  proportion  of 
aldehyde-sulphurous  acid  can  be  taken  without  any  injury  what- 
ever. The  limit  for  free  sulphurous  acid  on  the  Continent  is 
20  mgrros.  per  litre.  Schmidt  has  devised  a  process  of  estimating 
free  sulphurous  and  aldehyde-sulphurous  acid. 

A  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  led  into  a  *100  cc  flask,  and 
when  the  air  has  been  displaced  50  ca  of  the  wine  are  added, 
5  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  : 3)  and  a  little  starch  solution.  A 
decinormal  solution  of  iodine  is  dropped  in  until  the  blue  is 
permanent,  and  the  number  of  cc  of  iodine  used  is  translated 
into  sulphur  dioxide,  each  cc  of  decinormal  iodine  solution 
being  equal  to  2*3  mgms.  of  SO^. 

This  determination  gives  the  sulphurous  acid  existing  in  a 
free  state.  In  a  200  cc.  flask,  25  cc.  of  KHO  solution  and  50  cc. 
of  wine  are  mixed,  and  after  standing  fifteen  minutes  10  cc.  of 
sulphuric  acid  (1:3)  and  a  little  starch  are  added,  and  the 
liquid  titrated  as  before.  The  result  is  total  sulphurous  acid, 
and  by  subtracting  the  amount  of  free  sulphurous  acid  from  the 
total  that  which  has  been  in  combination  with  aldehyde  is 
known. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  new  wine  which  is  likely  to  have  any 
free  sulphurous  acid ;  in  old  wine  the  sulphurous  acid  will  be  in 
combination. 


*  Zeitseh.  fUr  analyt,  Chemie,  1879,  207. 

t  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Droop  Richmond,  Analyti,  September  and  October. 
1805. 
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§  278a.  EsHtnation  of  Eaters  in  Wine, — ^The  compound  esters 
in  wine  may  be  divided  into  Tolatile  and  non-volatile.     The 
volatile  esters  give  the  bouquet  or  odour,  the  fixed  esters  the 
taste  to  wine.     The  proportion  of  volatile  to  fixed  esters  is  very 
small  in  unfortified  wines,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
fortified  wines.     The  total  amount  of  esters  is  extremely  small  ; 
Dr.  Dupre  gives  about  one  part  of  compound  ester  in  300  parts 
of  wine  as  the  highest  proportion  he  has  yet  met  with.     The 
esters  themselves  are,  of  course,  derived  from  conversion  of  the 
alcohols,  the  ultimate  amount  depending  entirely  on  the  relative 
proportion  of  alcohols,  acid,  and  water  present,  and  not  being 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  alcohols  or  acids.     If,  as  some- 
times happens,  an  excess  of  compound  ester  is  added  to  a  wine, 
decomposition  will  at  once  begin,  until  ultimately  the  wine  will 
contain  no  more  than  it  would  otherwise  have  reached  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.     An  estimation  of  the  esters  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  greatest  possible  importance,   as  it  enables  the 
analyst  to  judge  of  the  age,  character,  <S£c.,  of  the  wine. 

Berthelot  has  given  the  following  formula  for  the  calculation 
of  the  amount  of  alcohol  present  in  the  compound  esters  of 
wine : — 

y  =  M7A  +  2-28 


X  = 


100 


A  is  the  percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight  in  the  wine ;  a  the 
amount  of  alcohol  equivalent  to  the  total  free  acid  (reckoned  as 
acetic)  contained  in  1  litre.  It  hence  follows  that  if  the  amount 
of  alcohol  present  as  ester,  found  by  experiment,  fairly  agrees 
with  the  calculated  amount,  etherification  is  complete,  and  the 
wine  must  be  of  a  certain  age ;  if  the  compound  esters  exceed 
the  proper  amount,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  an  artificial  wine; 
and,  lastly,  if  the  amount  of  esters  is  below  the  theoretical 
standard,  either  etherification  is  not  complete,  on  account  of  its. 
youth,  or  alcohol  has  been  recently  added. 

Since  in  small  quantities  of  wine  the  esters  cannot  be  satis^ 
factorily  identified,  Dr.  C.  Schmidt's  method  of  expressing  tlie 
esters  in  terms  of  decinormal  alkali  is  to  be  recommended.  The 
wine  is  first  carefully  neutralised  and  100  cc.  are  distilled  until 
the  distillate  measures  90  cc. ;  the  90  cc.  are  made  up  to  100  cc. 
by  the  addition  of  distilled  water;  25  cc.  of  the  100  are  made 
up  to  50  cc.  by  the  addition  of  neutral  absolute  alcohol,  25  cc. 
of  d.n.  scda  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  ^ 
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the  alkaline  liquid  is  then  titrated,  using  phenol -phthalein 
as  an  indicator,  and  a  certain  loss  of  alkalinity  owins^  to  the 
saponification  of  the  volatile  esters  will  be  found ;  this  difference 
is  returned  as  so  much  volatile  ester  in  terms  of  decinornial 
alkali ;  by  treating  quite  similarly  the  residue  in  the  retort  the 
fixed  esters  are  estimated. 

The  determination  of  the  volatile  esters  is  more  important 
than  that  of  the  fixed  esters,  because  the  bouquet  and  properties 
of  a  wine  are  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
nature  and  amount  of  these  esters.  Dr.  C.  Schmidt  claims  to 
have  synthetised  an  ester  which,  added  to  young  wine,  gives  it 
the  same  flavour  as  an  old  wine,  but  no  details  of  his  experi- 
ments have  been  published.  Without  a  doubt,  certain  essences 
used  by  the  wine  producers  are  rich  in  volatile  esters. 

It  is,  however,  only  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  volatile  esters  which  a  natural  wine  may  ])ossess  at  different 
periods  of  time,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  certain  of  the  fraudulent 
addition  of  esters. 


iii.  estimatiok  and  identification  of  matters  not 

Volatile  at  100'. 

§  279.  Extract  or  Solid  Residue. — The  dry  extract  in 
pure  natural  wines  is  usually  given  as  from  1*5  to  3  per  cent., 
some  of  the  Rhine  wines  of  undoubted  purity  give,  however, 
an  extract  of  nearly  5  per  cent. ;  the  presence  of  sugar  in  forti- 
fied wines  may  raise  the  extract  to  6-0  or  10  per  cent.  The 
solid  residue  may  be  taken  by  simply  evaporating  10  cc.  to 
dryness,  which  can  be  done  rapidly  without  any  decomposition 
of  the  solids,  by  using  a  large  flat  platinum  dish,  and  thus 
spreading  the  10  cc.  out  in  a  thin  layer.  This  method  is, 
however,  somewhat  inconvenient,  and  causes  a  loss  of  glycerin ; 
therefore  the  indirect  process  for  beer,  given  at  p.  522,  may  be 
employed  instead,  wine  extract  being  considered  equal  in  density 
to  malt  extract.*    But  in  wines  containing  much  ash  (since  the 

*  See  also  Riegler's  method  (p.  647).  A.  Gantier  {Annaiea  d*IIygiHe 
Puhlique,  t.  xlvii.,  118,  1877)  has  recommended  in  all  cases  the  evaporation 
of  5  cc.  of  wine  on  a  watch-glass,  in  a  vacuum,  without  the  application  of 
artificial  heat.  This  method  takes  from  two  to  six  days,  according  to  the 
temperature,  for  completion,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  applicable  for  technical 
parposes ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  heat  of  30"*,  whilst  greatly  expediting 
the  process,  would  in  no  way  impair  its  accuracy. 
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mineral  constituentB  of  the  latter  seriously  affect  specific  gravity, 
containing  in  a  given  specific  gravity  abont  twice  as  mach 
substance  in  solution  as  a  sugar  solution  of  the  same  gravity), 
it  is  necessary  to  subtract  from  the  percentage  of  extract  thus 
estimated,  the  percentage  of  ash  found  in  the  same  wine;  or  if 
the  amount  of  extract  without  the  ash  is  required,  twice  the 
percentage  of  ash  has  to  be  subtracted  from  the  percentage 
found.     Dupr6  and  Thudichum  give  the  following  examples: 

RosKHiHALBB,  1859  (£15  Ohm). 

PereeoL 

Speeifie  gravity  of  de-ftloohoUaed  wine,  .  1016*09 

PeroeDtage  of  extract  (see  table,  p.  522),     .        •        4'122 
Peroentage  of  ash  found, 0*170 

Total  solid  constitneiita,  ....        3*952 
To  find  total  aoUda  miiuia  ash,  aabtract  again    •        0*170 

Total  solid  constitnents,  ....        3*782 

Shebrt,  1865. 

Specific  gravity  of  de-alcoholised  wine,  .        .        .  1017'86 
Percentage  of  extracb  from  specific  gravity  (see 

tabl^  p.  522), 4467 

Percentage  of  ash  fonnd, 0*515 

3-952 
Subtract  ash, 0'5J5 


Total  solid  constitnents,  ....        8437 

H.  Hager,*  after  evaporating  off  the  alcohol,  and  making  up 
the  wine  to  its  original  volume  by  means  of  water,  determines 
the  amount  of  extract  from  the  following  table,  which  is  based 
on  his  own  experiments,  and  differs  a  little  from  the  malt  extract 
table  p.  522. 

The  extract  and  amount  of  alcohol  being  known,  it  is,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  possible  to  detect  the  %D<Uering  of  wine,  although 
such  a  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  when  the  analyst  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  kind  of  wine  under  examination, 
and  in  some  cases  with  the  characters  of  the  particular  vintage. 
The  Bordeaux  wines,  according  to  Girardin  and  Pressier,  give 
almost  always  the  same  amount  of  extract,  varying  only  within 
the  limits  of  20  to  20*8  grms.  the  litre;  and  the  proportion  of 
alcohol  also  is  fairly  constant— viz.,  from  *005  to  *015,  the  mean 
being  01 0  per  litre.      From  these  data  they  calculated  the 

*  Cften.  CmiM.,  187^  415. 
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TABLE  XLV. 


Per  cent,  of 

SpMlllO 

Per  cent  of 

Specific 

• 
Percent,  of 

Spedflo 

Extract 

gl»vttj,15»K) 

ExtracL 

gnTity,  lfi»*0 

Extrmct 

0-50 

10022 

5-25 

1^)239 

10-00 

10461 

0-75 

1-0034 

5-50 

1-0251 

10-25 

10473 

lOO 

10046 

6-75 

1-0263 

10-50 

1-0485 

1-26 

1-0057 

6-00 

10274 

10-76 

1-0496 

1-50 

1-0068 

6-25 

1-0286 

11-00 

1-0508 

1-75 

1-0079 

6-50 

1-0298 

11-25 

1-0520 

2-00 

10091 

6-76 

1-0309 

11-60 

1*0532 

2-25 

1-0102 

700 

1-0321 

11-76 

1-0544 

2-60 

1-0114 

7-25 

1D332 

12-00 

1-0555 

2-76 

10125 

7-50 

1-0343 

12-25 

1-0567 

3-00 

10137 

7-75 

1-0355 

12-50 

1-0579 

3-25 

1-0148 

8-00 

1-0367 

12-75 

1-0591 

3-50 

1-0160 

8*25 

1-0378 

13-00 

1-0603 

3-76 

10171 

8-50 

1-0390 

13-25 

1-0614 

4-00 

1-0183 

8-75 

1-0402 

13  50 

1-0626 

4-25 

1-0194 

9-00 

10414 

13-75 

1-0638 

4-50 

1-0205 

9-25 

1^26 

1400 

1-0661 

4-75 

1-0216 

9-60 

1-0437 

14-25 

1-0663 

6-00 

1-0228 

9-75 

1-0449 

[N.B.=— The  spedfio  f^Titj  increases  or  diminishes  *00024  for  each  degrea] 

amount  of  genuine  wine  present  in  any  samples.     Thus,  suppos- 
ing the  extract  in  a  Bordeaux  wine  to  be  14*5,  then 

1000  X  14-5 


20-9 


=  X,  or  725-00 


i&y  the  litre  contains  725  cc.  of  wine,  the  rest  being  alcohol  and 
water.  To  know  the  quantity  of  alcohol  added,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  how  much  the  72-5  parts  of  wine  contain  of  absolute 
alcohol ; 

100  :  10  :  :  72-50  :  x 
a  =  7-25. 

If  the  absolute  alcohol  is  found,  for  example,  to  be  0*11,  then^ 
subtracting  7-25  from  11,  it  is  supposed  that  3-75  of  alcohol  has 
been  added. 

That  this  process,  as  applied  to  the  Bordeaux  wines,  is  in  the 
main  correct,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Rouen  wine-mer- 
chants have  frequently  paid  duty  on  the  excess  of  alcohol,  &c., 
which  Gir^nlin  and  Pressier  found  in  their  wines.* 

*  In  Pdns  a  Commercial  standard  has  been  arrived  at,  based  on  the  analysis 
of  6,000  samples,  and  it  is  laid  down  that  **  the  amount  of  added  water  in 
all  wine  whicn  is  not  sold  as  being  of  any  special  brand,  shall  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  yolnme,  and  24  grms.  a^  dry  extract 
pwlitw.'! 
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In  the  Municipal  Laboratory,  Paris,  the  chemists  determine 
the  watering  and  fortifying  of  wine  by  a  calculation  of  the 
relationship  of  what  they  call  "  the  reduced  extract "  to  alcohoL 

The  "  reduced  extract "  is  the  total  extract  diminished  by  the 
number  of  grammes  less  1  of  the  potassic  sulphate  and  reducing 
sugar;  thus,  if  the  totul  extract  should  be  29*7,  the  potassic 
sulphate  3*1,  and  the  sugar  4'5 ;  2*1  +  3*5  =  5-6 ;  and  subtract- 
ing 5 '6  from  the  total  extract  giv^es  the  reduced  extract  as  24*1. 
The  weight  of  the  alcohol  for  red  wines  they  consider  should 
not  exceed  four  and  a-half  times  the  extract,  and  when  this 
relation  is  exceeded  the  wine  has  been  fortified.  To  deter- 
mine this  relation,  the  alcohol  by  weight  is  divided  by  the 
reduced  extract. 

For  white  wines  the  relation  between  alcohol  and  reduced 
extract  is  fixed  at  6'5.  Wines  watered  down  and  then  the 
alcoholic  strength  brought  up  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  are 
detected  in  the  French  Laboratory  as  follows  : — 

In  all  normal  wines  the  sum  of  the  alcohol  per  cent,  by  volume 
added  to  the  total  acidity  per  litre  (alcohol-acid  number),  calcu- 
lated OS  sulphuric  acid,  is  seldom  below  12*5.  Water  lowers 
this  number,  alcohol  increases  it.  First,  then,  the  relation  of  the 
alcohol  to  the  reduced  extract  is  obtained ;  if  it  exceed  4*5,  then 
by  calculation  on  the  standard  of  4*5,  the  amount  of  alcohol  that 
the  natural  wine  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  originally  is 
obtained;  and  the  difiference  between  this  and  the  amouht  found 
represents  the  alcohol  added.  Next,  the  alcohol-acid  number  is 
obtained,  and  if  this  is  below  12 '5  the  presumption  is  that  the 
wine  has  been  watered. 

An  example  will  make  this  clear.  A  red  wine  gave  the 
following : — 

Dry  extract  per  litre, 14*2 

Acidity  per  litre, 3*100 

Alcohol  per  cent,  (volume), 16*0 

TIte  relation  by  weight  of  alcohol-extract,         •        •    =    9*01 

The  alcohol>acid  namber, =  19*1 

Now  calculating  on  a  standard  of      •        .        .        .  4*5 

Natural  alcohol  in  the  wine,       .        .        .14*2x4*5  =  639 
fieducinff  this  by  dividing  by  0*8,  the  volume  of 

alcohol  is  equal  to 7*99 

Alcohol  in  excess, 16  -  7*99  =    801 

Alcohol- acid  figure, 7'99  +  3'l  =  1109 

Hence,  the  alcohol-extract  number  being  superior  to  4*5  and  the  corrected 
acid-alcohol  number  being  below  12*5,  there  is  a  presumption  of  both 
watering  and  fortifying. 

This  calculation  being  the  results  of  prolonged  experience 
with  regard  to  ordinary  wines  is  a  fairly  safe  guide  to  the 
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analyst ;  but  with  regard  to  certain  exceptional  wines  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  results.'*^ 

§  280.  Estimation  of  Succinic  Acid  and  Glycerin. — Half  a  litre 
to  a  litre  of  wine  is  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered, 
and  the  charcoal  well  washed  with  water;  the  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings are  then  evaporated  down  in  the  water-bath,  and  the  drying 
finished  in  a  vacuum.  The  residue,  when  dry,  is  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  strong  alcohol  and  2)t  parts  of  rectified  ether. 
The  latter  is  driven  off  by  floating  th0  clish  in  warm  water,  and 
the  whole  evaporated  again  on  a  water-bath.  The  residue  is  now 
neutralised  with  lime-water,  which  combines  with  the  succinic 
acid,  and  forms  succinate  of  calcium.  The  glycerin  is  dissolved 
out  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  weighed  either  directly  or  by  loss. 
The  succinate  of  calcium  remaining  behind  is  impure,  and  should 
be  well  washed  with  spirit  before  weighing.  Every  100  parts  of 
calcic  succinate  equals  75*64  of  succinic  acid  (HgC^H^O^) ;  and 
since  Pasteur  has  shown  that  112*8  parts  of  grape-sugar  (107  of 
cane)  yield  about  3*6  of  glycerin  and  0*6  part  of  succinic  acid,  it 
follows  that  in  a  natural  wine  the  glycerin  would  amount  to 
about  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  alcohol  present.! 

It  has,  indeed,  hitherto  been  generally  accepted  that  for  every  100  parts 
of  alcohol  there  should  be  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than  14  of  glycerin, 
and  it  has  been  held  that  deviations  from  this  standard  mean  addition  of 
alcohol  or  glycerin ;  but  the  highest  quality  of  the  Rhine  wines  (Table 
XLIVa)  vary  between  16  and  31  parts  of  glycerin  to  100  of  alcohol,  and, 
therefore,  the  views  hitherto  held  demand  modification. 

Schmidt^  evaporates  a  known  bulk  of  the  wine  with  hydrated  calcium 
oxide,  extracts  the  residue  with  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  evaporates  the  clear 
filtrate,  then  dissolves  this  last  residue  in  15  cc.  absolute  alcohol,  precipi- 
tates with  25  cc.  of  ether,  filters  and  evaporates  the  alcohol-ether  solution, 
and,  after  one  and  a-half  hours'  drying,  weighs. 

Stierlin§  evaporates  the  liquid  without  any  addition  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
of  its  volume,  extracts  witn  hot  absolute  alcohol,  and  uses  this  alcoholic 
extract  for  the  estimation  of  the  sugar,  non- volatile  acids,  bitter  matters, 

*  E.  Egger  detects  the  waterins  of  wine  by  the  presence  of  nitrates,  the 
grape  being  stated  to  be  absolutely  destitute  of  nitrates ;  white' wines  are 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  absolute  alcohol  added ;  so  long  as  it  produces 
a  cloud  the  mixture  is  filtered,  decolorised,  and  tested  with  dipheoylamine 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Red  wines  are  precipitated  with  lead  acetate  and 
then  white  magnesium  sulphate  before  evaporation  {Chem,  Centr.^  1885, 
71,  72). 

t  Accordinff  to  E.  Borgmann  {Zeilsch.  fur.  anal,  Chemie,  xxii.,  58-60) 
the  ratio  of  glycerin  to  alcohol  in  pure  wines  is  never  less  than  7*3  :  100. 
Analyses  of  white  wines  by  R.  Fresenius  and  £.  Borgmann  give  the  follow- 
ing ratios  of  glycerin  and  alcohol : — 

Alcohol.        Glycerin. 

Maximum 100      :      14*4 

Minimum, 100      :        7*3 

Mean, 100      :      10*4 

(2eft.  /.  anal.  Chemie,  xxiii.,  48). 
t  Op.  cU.  g  Stierlin,  « Das  Bier,"  &o.    Bern,  1879. 
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alkaloldfl,  and  glyoerin.  For  the  ertunation  of  the  last,  a  meaanred  portkm 
of  the  alcoholic  extract  la  freed  from  alcohol  by  oTaporation,  and  then  eva- 
porated down  to  dryneaa  with  slif  ht  excess  of  caustic  lime.  The  glycerin  is 
extracted  either  with  alcohol  and  ether  (2  :  3),  or  with  alcoh<d  and  chloro- 
form.   (See  also  the  process  for  extracting  glycerin  from  beer,  p  531.) 

Kaynand  has  pointed  oat  that  althooj^  the  processes  in  use  for  the  esti- 
mation of  glycerin  are  fiurly  exact,  yet  with  plastered  wines  too  high  results 
are  obtained;  for  if  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
it  is  decomposed  by  lime,  and  hydrate  of  potash  in  formed,  which  is  disaolvod 
by  glycerin  in  the  presence  of  aucohol,  and  is  weighed  with  it.  He  therefors 
recommends  the  following  process : — ^The  liquid  operated  upon  is  evanoratsd 
to  about  one-fifth  of  its  volume,  and  the  potash  precipitated  by  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acid  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  made  weakly  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  hydrate  of  baryta ;  sand  is  also  added,  and  the  mass  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  vacuum ;  the  dry  residue  is  then  extracted  with  a  very  large  volume 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  as  much  as  300  cc.  for  250  oc.  of  wine  being 
recommended.  With  the  improved  processes  of  extraction  which  we  now 
possess,  however,  this  is  quite  unneceesary,  and  50  to  100  cc.  in  a  Soxhlet*s 
apparatus  (see  p.  67)  will  have  quite  the  same  effect  as  a  much  larger  quantity. 
On  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  and  ether,  the  glycerin  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  twenty -four  hours  in  a  vacuum  over  phosphoric  anhydride ;  finally,  it 
is  put  into  a  tube,  a  perfect  vacuum  formed,  and  distilled  into  the  cool  part 
of  the  tube  by  a  temperature  of  180*". 

Probablj^  the  best  method  of  estimating  glycerin  is  to  separate  it  from 
most  volatile  substances  by  distillation  in  a  vacuum,  and  then  to  oxidise  it 
into  oxalic  acid,  as  described  under  the  article  Butter  (p.  371).  A.  Partheil* 
effects  thii  in  the  following  manner: — 50  cc.  of  the  liquid  to  be  examined, 
first  neutralised  by  adding  a  little  calcium  carbonate,  are  evaporated  down 
to  15  cc.  and  introduced  into  a  small  retort.  This  retort  is  enclosed  in  an 
air  bath,  the  bottom  of  the  bath  being  made  of  sheet  iron,  the  sides  and 
top  of  asbestos  card.  The  neck  is  connected  with  a  globular  receiver,  the 
second  opening  of  the  receiver  being  joined  to  an  inverted  condenser,  and 
then  to  a  pump.  The  receiver  is  also  xept  cool.  The  liquid  is  first  distilled 
almost  to  dryness,  at  ordinary  pressure,  at  a  temperature  of  120*".  It  is  then 
cooled  to  about  60%  and  the  pressure  reduced  by  means  of  the  pump,  the 
temperature  raised  to  180",  and  the  distillation  continued  for  one  and  a-half 
hours;  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  released,  the  retort  cooled, 
10  cc.  of  water  added,  and  distillation  again  proceeded  with  at  the  ordinaiy 
pressure  at  a  temperature  in  the  bath  of  120".  The  distillate  is  diluted  to 
about  200  cc,  8  to  10  grms.  of  caustic  soda  dissolved  in  it,  and  5  per  cent, 
potassic  permanganate  added  until  the  colour  remains  a  decided  blue-black. 
The  whole  is  heated  for  an  hour,  decolorised  with  SOj,  20  cc.  of  acetic  acid 
added,  the  SO2  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  oxalic  acid  precipitated  by 
calcium  chloride. 

§  281.  Estimation  of  Tartaric  Add  and  Bitar irate  0/ Potash, — 
This  is  best  estimated  by  the  method  suggested  by  Berthelot : — 
20  cc.  of  wine  are  mixed  with  100  ca  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol 
and  ether  in  a  well-stoppered  fiask.  The  same  process  is  employed 
to  another  20  cc.,  but  with  the  addition  of  potash  in  sufiicient 
quantity  to  neutralise  about  one-fifth  of  the  free  acid  present. 
Both  bottles  are  allowed  to  stand  two'  or  three  days,  and  at  the 

*  Arch,  Fliarm,,  1895,  ccxxxiii.,  3ftL 
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end  of  the  time,  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
in  strong  alcohol,  there  will  be  a  deposit  of  that  salt  in  both 
bottles.  The  first  will  represent  the  bitartrate  of  potash  present 
as  such ;  the  second,  the  whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  which  the 
wine  contains.  There  is,  however,  always  a  small  quantity  of 
bitartrate  in  solution,  about  '004  grm.,  equalling  *28  d.  n.  soda, 
and  this  amount  must  be  added  to  that  found.  The  precipitates 
from  both  bottles  are  collected  on  separate  filters,  washed  with 
the  alcohol-ether  mixture,  dissolved  in  water,  and  titrated  with 
soda  solution. 

Direct  Estimation  of  Malic  Add. — 100  cc.  of  wine  are  precipi- 
tated with  lime-water,  added  only  in  slight  excess ;  the  filtrate 
is  evaporated  down  to  one-half,  and  absolute  alcohol  added  in 
excess ;  the  resulting  precipitate,  consisting  of  malate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  weighed. 
If,  now,  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  this  sample  be  estimated  by 
solution  in  water,  and  precipitation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
baric  chloride,  kc,  and  the  amount  subtracted  from  the  total 
weight  of  the  precipitate,  the  remainder  equals  malate  of  lime. 

Tlis  Estimation  of  Sugar  in  Wine  is  carried  out  on  the  prin- 
ciples described  at  p.  137,  et  seq.* 

Albuminoid  Substances. — The  albuminoid  substances  in  wine 
may  be  estimated  by  Mr.  Wanklyn's  well-known  ammonia  pro- 
cess : — 5  cc.  of  the  wine  are  put  in  a  half-litre  flask,  and  made  up 
with  Water  to  500  cc. :  -j^  (i.e.,  5  cc.)  of  this  is  distilled  with  a 
little  water  and  pure  carbonate  of  soda  (ammonia  free),  and  the 
ammonia  in  the  distillate  estimated  by  the  colorimetric  process 
known  as  Nesslerising.  An  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  is  then  added,  and  the  operation  repeated — ^the  ammonia 
coming  over  now  being  the  result  of  the  breaking-up  of  albumi- 
noid bodies.  It  would  appear  that  in  white  wines,  the  albuminous 
matters  are  very  small  in  amount ;  while  in  red  and  most  young 
wines,  there  is  an  excess  of  albuminous  matters,  which  decreases 

*  A  special  process  is  in  use  in  the  Paris  Laboratory  for  the  detection  of 
fictitious  claret.  The  liquid  is  known  as  piqaette  of  raisins  and  dried  fruits, 
and  it  is  often  added  as  an  adulterant  to  the  genoine  article.  300  cc.  of  the 
wine  are  fermented  fully  with  yeast  at  29*"  *5.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered, 
and  placed  in  a  dialysing  apparatus,  in  which  the  outer  water  is  constantly 
renewed  automatically.  The  water  is  examined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
polariscope,  and,  when  the  polarisation  is  constant,  the  dialysis  is  stopped. 
The  liquid  is  neutralised  by  boiling  with  chalk,  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  treated  with  50  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol, 
and  twice  washed  with  25  cc.  of  the  same.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  next 
decolorised  by  charcoal,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  taken  up 
with  30  cc.  of  water  and  examined  by  the  polariscope.  True  claret  givee 
no  rotation,  or  is  only  very  slightly  dextrogyrate,  while  wines  mixed  with 
piquette  of  fruit  or  glucose,  are  respectively  strongly  levo-  or  dextro- 
gyrate.—Dr.  Muter  in  Analyst,  October,  1885. 
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with  age ;  hence,  in  experienced  hands,  a  determination  of  this 
kind  may  help  to  distinguish  between  old  and  new. 

Thudichum  and  Dupr^  found  in  certain  wines  the  following 
amounts  of  ammonia : — 

Ammonia  free.         AmmonSa  albd. 
Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Ingelheimer,  r«d,      .        .        .  00051  0*3730 

Port,  1851,        ....  0  0046  00883 

Sherry,  30  years  in  bottle,        .  0-0073  01807 

Madeira, 00021  01581 

Merstemer,       ....  0*0021  0*3550 

Natural  Port,   ....  0'0019  00327 

Port,  1865,        ....  00012  01760 

§  281a.  Astringent  Matters. — Schmidt  estimates  the  astringent 
and  colouring-matters  of  wine  by  oxidising  with  potassic  peiv 
manganate  before  and  after  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 

A.  Girard  (CompL  Mend,,  95,  185-187)  employs  sheep-gut  for 
the  estimation  of  tannin  in  wine.  The  gut  is  well  washed  and 
cleaned ;  it  is  then  treated  with  alkalies,  and  bleached  by  the 
action  of  potassic  permanganate  and  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  then 
twisted  into  cords,  and  again  bleached  by  sulphurous  anhydride. 
From  3  to  5  grms.  of  the  gut-cords  (the  water  in  which  has  been 
previously  determined)  are  soaked  in  water  for  four  or  five  hours, 
and,  after  being  untwisted,  are  added  to  100  cc.  of  the  wine. 
After  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  the  whole  of  the 
tannin  is  absorbed,  and  is  expressed  by  the  gain  in  weight  of 
the  gut  after  being  washed  and  dried  at  100\ 

§  282.  Estimation  of  the  Colouring -matter  of  Wine,  —  The 
colouring -matter  of  red  wines  has  been  termed  cenoliny  or 
oenocyanin^  and  has  also  received  other  names.  Glenard  has 
assigned  to  it  the  fbrmula  O^gH^pOg  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  has  ever  yet  been  separated  in  a  utate  of  absolute  purity.  The 
process  used  by  Glenard  was — precipitation  with  lead  acetate, 
exhaustion  of  the  washed,  dried,  and  powdered  precipitate,  first, 
with  anhydrous  ether  saturated  with  HCl,  then  with  pure  ether; 
and,  lastly,  extraction  with  alcohol,  from  which  the  oenolin  was 
obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  bluish-black  powder  insoluble  in 
ether,  almost  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  more  readily  dissolved 
in  acidulated  water,  acidulated  alcohol  dissolving  it  easily.  The 
blue  colour  is  turned  red  by  acid.  CBnolin,  according  to  V asenne,*** 
may  be  separated  from  wine  by  mixing  the  latter  with  lime  to 
the  consistency  of  a  paste,  which  is  drained  on  a  funnel.  .  The 
residue,  containing  the  colouring-matter,  is  mixed  with  alcohol 
of  95  per  cent.,  and  treated  with  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to 
neutralise  the  lime  and  decompose  the  compound  of  lime 
with  the  colouring -matter.  The  solution  is  filtei*ed  from 
oalcium  sulphate,  and  on  evaporation  leaves  oenolin  as  a  black 

♦  BuU.  Sac  Chim,  [2],  xxix.,  109, 110. 
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powder.*    Solutions  of  oenolin  show,  when  examined  by  the 
spectroscope,  certain  bands. 

The  colour  of  white  wines  is  due  to  oxidised  tannin ;  it  takes 
long  to  develop ;  hence  the  manufacturer  not  unfrequently  adds 
a  little  caramel.  Should  this  be  the  only  addition,  it  would  be 
injudicious  to  consider  the  wine  adulterated. 

The  artificial  colouring  of  wines  by  elder-berry,  logwood, 
cochineal,  aniline,  <Sra,f  is  said  to  exist,  at  all  events,  on  the 
Continent ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a  few  home-made,  low-priced 
wines,  almost  entirely  fictitious,  are  passed  off  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  or  similar  substances;  but  with  regard  to  the  ordinary 
foreign  wines  in  English  commerce,  there  is  no  reliable  evidence 
whatever  that  any  adulteration  of  this  kind  has  been  practised. 
JSevertheless,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  aquainted  with  the 
best  and  most  recent  methods  for  the  discovery  of  such  frauds. 

The  substances  actually  found  to  be  used  fraudulently  as 
artificial  colouring  are — (1.)  Bordeaux  verdissant,  which  is  a 
compound  of  methylene  blue,  diphenylamine  orange,  and  the 
acid-sulpho-deiivative  of  fiichsine ;  (2.)  a  mixture  of  amido- 
lienzene,  methyl- violet,  and  the  acid-sulpno-derivative  of  fuchsine. 

In  the  Paris  Laboratory;];  they  use  three  preliminary  tests, 
and  consider  wines  genuine  as  to  colour  if  they  respond  to  these 
tests.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  results  be  unfavourable, 
the  analyst  possesses  a  valuable  guide  to  the  class  of  colouring- 
matters  present.     The  three  methods  are  as  follows  :— - 

(1.)  Sticks  of  chalk  are  steeped  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
egg-albumen,  and  dried  first  in  the  air  and  then  at  lOO"*.  The 
wine  is  tested  by  allowing  two  drops  to  fall  on  a  surface  of  the 
chalk  from  which  the  excess  of  albumen  has  been  removed  by 
scraping;  genuine  wine  gives  a  gray  colour,  and  young  and 
highly-coloured  wine  may  give  a  somewhat  bluish  tint,  but  there 
should  be  no  trace  of  green,  violet,  or  rose. 

(2.)  The  wine  is  alkalised  by  baryta-water  until  it  is  of  a 

*  According  to  L.  M.  Krohn,  the  red  colonriop^-matter  of  wine  ma^  be 
obtained  by  electrolsrsis  as  a  deposit  on  the  positive  pole.  The  colouring- 
matters  used  to  adulterate  wines  do  not  give  this  deposit  Uoum,  Pharm,, 
(5),  ix.,  296-300), 

^  Soubeiran  says — *'  At  Fismes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rheims,  there  has 
been  manufactured  for  more  than  a  century  (since  1741)  a  colouring  agent 
composed  of  elder-berries,  alum,  and  water,  in  different  proportions,  the  pro- 
longed  use  of  which  can  only  have  injurious  conscK^uences  on  the  health,  on 
account  of  the  alum.  Unfortunately,  the  production  of  this  colouring  agent 
(tdnte)  was  encoura^d  by  a  royal  decree  of  1781.  .  .  .  Recent  analyses 
nave  shown  that  this  liqueur  at  Fimnes  contains  from  20'8  to  57*66  grms. 
per  litre  of  alum"— Diet,  det  Falsifications,    Paris,  1874. 

t  "  Report  on  processes  in  use  at  the  Municipal  Laboratory  of  the  city  of 
Pans."    By  Dr.  Muter.    Analyst,  ldS5. 
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greenish  hue ;  it  is  then  shaken  up  with  acetic  ether  or  amylic 
alcohol.  If  the  wine  is  pure  there  is  no  colour  in  the  upper  layer, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
coal-tar  colours  of  a  basic  nature  colour  the  solvent,  and  give 
indications  suggestive  of  amido-benzene,  fuchsine,  safranine, 
chrjsoidine,  chrysaniline,  mauveine,  methyl-violet,  and  BeibricU 
red. 

(3.)  10  cc.  of  the  wine  are  alkalised  until  the  wine  becomes  of 
a  green  colour  by  the  addition  of  6  per  cent,  potassium-hydrate 
solution.  To  this  are  added  2  cc.  of  a  solution  of  mercurous 
acetate ;  the  whole,  after  shaking,  is  filtered.  With  pure  wine 
the  filtrate  is  colourless,  both  in  itself  and  after  acidulating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  while  coal-tar  colours  of  an  acid  nature  tint 
the  filtrate  red  or  vellow. 

If  either  of  the  two  last  tests  responds,  the  wine  is  further 
examined  as  follows : — 

A. — ^Thfre  is  evidence  from  (2.)    B.— Thisre  is  evtoence  feoh  (3.) 
OF  AN  Aniline  Basic  Colour.  OFATARDrBOFANAciDNATUiLs. 

The  amylic  alcohol  or  acetic  ether  The  wine  is  strongly  acidulated 

solvent  is  separated  and  divided  into  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  shaken 

two  parts,  W.  and  S. — ^the  one,  W.,  up  with  acetic  ether  (or  amylic  alco- 

is  evaporated  down  with  threads  of  hoi).     The  wine  is  saturated  with  a 

wool,  the  other,  S.,  on  threads  of  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  shaken 

silk.    The  wool  and  silk  are  both  up  with    the    same    solvent.      The 

coloured  red,  hydrochloric  acid  dis-  ethereal  fluids  are  mixed,  eva]iorated 

colours  it  to  a  dirty  brown,  but  water  to  dryness,  and  tested  with  a  drop  of 

restores  the  red.                 HosanUine,  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

The  silk  is  coloured  red,  but  not        Parma,  violet  colour.      JiocedRne, 
the  wool;  the  reaction  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  does  not  take  place.  Maroon.  Foundation  Red, 

Safranine. 

Blue.  Bordeaux  R,  and  B» 

Violet,    and   when  treated   with 
HCl,  becomes  bluish-green,  changing        Scarlet.  Ponceau  Jf, 

to  yellow,  but  water  in  excess  restores 
the  violet.       Soluble  Aniline  Violets.        Bed.  „       i?. 

Indigo-blue,    when  treated    with        Green  to  violet.    The  Beibrich  Red, 
HCl,   but  on  dilution  with  water, 
reddish-brown.  "Mauvamline,        Fuchsine  red.        TropeoUne  OOO, 

Threads  scarcely  affected  with  HCl,  Orange  yellow,  or  on  dilution  with 

but  decolorised  by  boiling  with  pow-  water  a  transient  poppy-red. 

dered  Zinc,  the  colour  returning  on  TropeoUne  O.,  or  Chrysoine^ 
exi)osure  to  air.          C/trysotoluuline. 

Brownish-yellow.         JTelianthme, 

Straw-yellow    threads,    becoming  Yellow.               Eoww  B.,  or  /. «/. 

poppy -red  with  strong  sulph  uric  acid.  Safranine. 

AmidonitrobenzoL  JBthyleosine, 
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Orange-yellow  threads,  becoming 
scarlet  witii  sulphuric  acid. 

ChrymMuie, 

Threads  of  a  reddish  colour,  decol- 
oriaed  instantly  by  a  few  drops  of 
sodium  bisulphite. 

J)y^8  cmalogous  or  ailied  to 
RownUine. 

Dr.  Dapre,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  colonring- 
matter  of  wine*  only  dialyses  to  a  minute  extent,  and  that 
the  oolouring-niatters  of  Brazil,  logwood,  and  cochineal,  readily 
dialyse,  sepai*ates  the  latter  colouring-matters  from  the  wine  hj 
dialysis.  The  same  chemist  has  suggested  a  still  more  convenient 
and  practical  process — viz.,  the  staining  of  a  jelly.  The  jelly  is 
made  by  dissolving  5  grms.  of  gelatin  in  100  cc.  of  warm  water, 
and  pouring  the  solution  into  a  square  flat  mould  made  of  paper. 
fVom  this  cake  cubes  about  f  inch  square  are  cut  with  a  sharp 
^wet  knife,  and  are  immersed  in  the  wine,  taken  out  after  the 
lapse  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  washed  slightly, 
and  sections  cut,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  colouring  principles 
hftve  penetrated.  If  the  wine  is  pure,  the  colour  will  be  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  edges  of  the  slice,  or  will  not  have  pene- 
trated beyond  -^-^  to  \  inch ;  most  other  colouring-matters  rapidly 
permeate  and  colour  the  jelly. 

(1.)  Cdourtng-mcUters  penetrating  slowly  into  tlie  jelly  :^^ 

Colouring-matter  of  pure  wine. 
„  „  Hhatany  root. 

(2.)  Colouring-matters  penelrcUing  rapidly  into  the  jelly : — 


Eosaniline. 

Cochineal. 

Logwood. 

Brazil-wood. 

Indigo. 


Litmus. 
Bed  Cabbage. 
Beetroot. 
Malva  aylvestria. 
Althea  officinalis^ 


The  jelly  may  be  examined  spectroscopically,  good  results 
being  obtained  in  the  case  of  rosaniline,  red  cabbage,  and  beet- 
root ;  and  may  be  also  tested  with  reagents — e.g.,  dilute  ammonia 
dissolves  much  colour  from  the  slice,  if  the  colour  should  be 
derived  from  logwood  or  cochineal;   on  the   other  hand,  the 

*  The  oolonring-mattar  of  Rhatany  root  has  the  same  pn^perty. 
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ammonia  remains  colourless  in  the  case  of  rosaniline,  red  cabbagei, 
and  beetroot. 

A  simple  method  for  the  detection  of  certain  colouring-matters 
is  that  of  Lammatine: — Shake  100  parts  of  the  wine  with  100 
of  coarsely-powdered  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  then  pass 
through  a  double  filter;  if  pure,  a  colourless  filtrate  will  restdi. 
The  process  is  said  to  answer  well  in  the  case  of  logwood  and 
cochineal,  but  to  fail  with  aniline. 

A  general  method,  applicable  to  fuchsine  and  other  colouring- 
matters,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  colour- 
ing-matters which  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  wine  adulteration 
(such  as  caramels,  ammoniacal  cochineal,  sulphindigotic  acid^ 
logwood,  and  the  lichen  reds),  are  precipitated  by  acetate  of 
lead;  whilst  fuchsine,  if  present  in  considerable  quantity,  is 
only  partially  thrown  down.  Those  which  are  not  precipi- 
tated may  be  separated  by  agitating  the  filtrate  with  amyl 
alcohol. 

The  lead  precipitate  may  be  treated  by  dissolving  out  cochi- 
neal, sulphindigotic  acid,  and  fuchsine,  by  a  solution  of  potassic 
carbonate  [2  :  100].  From  this  liquid  the  fuchsine  is  separated 
by  neutralisation  with  acetic  acid  and  agitation  with  amyl 
alcohol,  the  rose-coloured  liqiiid  obtained  being  identified  as  a 
solution  of  fuchsine  by  the  spectroscope.  On  now  acidifying 
the  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  carminamic  acid  from  the 
cochineal  is  removed  by  means  of  amyl  alcohol,  and  identified 
by  its  three  bands — viz.,  one  between  D  and  E  in  the  red,  the 
second  in  the  green,  and  the  third  in  the  blue.  The  indigo 
remaining  may  be  detected  by  the  blue  colour,  and  absorption- 
band  between  C  and  D.  The  original  lead-precipitate,  insoluble 
in  potassic  carbonate^  is  treated  with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide,  which  dissolves  the  colouring-matter  of 
logwood  and  that  of  the  wine  itself.  Logwood  may,  however, 
be  tested  for  directly  in  the  wine  by  the  addition  of  calcium 
carbonate  and  two  or  three  drops  of  lime-water.  In  the  case 
of  a  natural  wine,  the  filtered  liquid  is  almost  colourless,  but 
is  of  a  fine  red  colour  if  logwood  is  present.  Lastly,  the  lichen 
red  may  be  obtained  by  washing  the  insoluble  portion  left  after 
treatment  with  potassium  sulphide,  and  dissolving  it  in  alcohol, 
when  a  red  colour  and  a  definite  absorption-band  reveal  ita 
presence. 

For  the  detection  of  fuchsine  simply,  Bouillon  {Com})tes  rendus^ 
Ixxxiii.  858,  859)  recommends  half  a  litre  of  the  wine  to  be 
evaporated  down  to  120  cc.,  with  the  addition  of  20  grms.  of 
barium  hydrate.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  shaken  up 
with  ether;  the  ether  is  separated^  a  drop  of  acetic  acid^  a  little 
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irater,  and  »  Bm&ll  piece  of  white  silk,  are  added,  and  (if  an 
appreciable  amount  of  fudisine  is  present)  the  silk  asBuines  a 
pink  colour  immediately;  if  not,  the  liquid  must  be  concentrated 
nearly  to  dryness. 

F.  Ebnig*  has  a  process  for  detecting  f uchsine :  50  cc.  of  the 
wine  are  treated  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  boiled  with 
a  little  pare  wool  ['5  grm.l,  until  all  the  alcohol  and  ammonia 
are  evaporated.  The  wool  is  washed  and  directly  moistened 
with  strong  potash,  and  heated  until  it  dissolves  into  a  more 
or  less  brown  fluid.  After  cooling,  to  this  is  added  half  its 
volume  of  pure  alcohol,  and  then  an  equal  volume  of  ether;  it 
is  strongly  shaken.  The  smallest  trace  of  fuchsine  is  taken  up  by 
the  ether,  and  is  coloured  red  by  acetic  acid.  0-4  mgrm.  fuchsine 
in  a  litre  of  wine  is  said  by  this  means  to  be  discoveied  readily. 
The  process  destroys  the  nutunil  colour  of  the  wine. 

§  283.  Yogel  and  others  have  studied  the  detection  of  the 
colouring-matters  of  wine  by  ii)eans  of 
the  spectroscope. 

The  following  curves  are  examples 
of  various  colouring-mattei's  (see  hg. 
66):— 

No.  37.  Wine  colouring  -  matter, 
(I.)  pure,  (II.)  diluted. 

No.   38.    Wine    colouring  -  matter. 

No.  39.  (I.)  Mallow  colour!  _ 
matter  concentrated,  (II.)  elderberry  '^''^-  '^■ 

concentrated. 

No.  40.  Add  cherry.  (6)  Acid  cherry  with  the  addition  of 
taouin. 

No.  41.  Mallow  colouring-matter  with  the  addition  of  alum. 

No.  42.  Indigo  sohition. 

With  carefully  made  comparison  solutions,  there  can  b» 
little  doubt  that  the  spectroscopics!  method  of  identifying 
colouring-matters  will  be  found  of  great  value. 

Lastly,  M.  A-  Gautierf  has  proposed  a  method  aiming  at  a 
systematic  detection  of  every  probable  col  curing- matter  likely 
to  be  sdded  to  wine.  How  far  the  whole,  or  anv  portion,  of  this 
elaborate  system  will  be  followed  and  confirmed  by  chemists 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  following  abstract  of  M.  GauUer's  paper  is  taken  from 
ihs  Analyst,  i.,l&77:— 
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M.  Gautier's  Process  fob  Detecting  Colouring-Mattbbs 

IN  Wine. 

§  284.  rreliminary  Preparation  of  the  Sample. — The  sample  is 
mixed  with  -^^  its  volume  of  white-of-egg  previously  dilated  with 
1^  times  its  bulk  of  water,  well  shaken,  and,  after  standing  for 
half  an  hour,  filtered.  If  the  wine  is  very  poor  in  tannates,  a 
few  drops  of  a  fresh  aqueous  solution  of  tannin  should  be  added 
before  agitating  with  albumen.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  dilute 
sodium  bicarbonate  until  its  reaction  is  very  feebly  acid.  All  the 
reactions  of  Table  B.  must  be  made  on  this  liquid,  except  those 
for  indigo,  which  are  executed  upon  the  albuminous  precipitate. 

Table  B. — systematic  process  to  be  followed  for  the  detec- 
tion OF  the  nature  of  FOLIEIGN  COLOURING -MATTERS 
ADDED   TO   WINES. 

A.  Having  placed  aside  the  filtrate  from  the  albuminous  pre- 
cipitate, the  precipitate  is  washed  until  the  washings  are  almost 
colourless. 

Two  cases  may  present  themselves : — 

(a.)  The  precipitate  after  washing  remains  wine-coloured,  lilac, 
or  maroon ;  wi/ns^  natural^  or  adulterated  with  the  greater  part  of 
i^ie  substances  usually  employed.     Pass  on  to  C. 

(6.)  The  precipitate  is  of  a  very  deep  wine-colour,  violet-blue, 
or  bluish;  wines  from  the  deepest  coloured  grapes^  or  wines  coloured 
witii  indigo.     Proceed  to  B. 

B.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  water,  then  with  alcohol  of 
25  p.c.,  a  part  is  then  removed  and  boiled  with  alcohol  of  85  p. a 

(a.)  The  filtrate  is  rose,  or  wine-coloured.  A  portion  of  the 
precipitate  is  removed  from  the  filter,  suspended  in  water,  and 
carefully  saturated  with  dilute  ])otas8ium  carbonate.  The  colour 
changes  to  brown  or  blackish-brown ;  natural  wines,  or  adulterated 
with  substances  ot/ier  than  indigo.     Pass  to  C. 

(b.)  The  filtrate  is  blvs.  A  portion  of  the  precipitate  sus- 
pended in  water  and  treated  with  dilute  potassium  carbonate 
■affords  a  deep  blue  liquid,  which  changes  to  yellow  by  an  excess 
of  the  reagent.     Variov>s  preparations  of  indigo.     Indigo. 

C.  2  cc.  of  wine  are  treated  with  6  to  8  cc.  of  a  -^-^  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  which  must  be  added  in  slight  excess  (1  cc) 
after  the  change  of  colour. 

(a.)  The  liquid  becomes  lilac,  or  violet,  sometimes  the  liquid 
becomes  only  winey,  or  dashed  with  violet.  Brazil-wood,  cochineal, 
Portugal  berries,  fuc/isine,  .  .  .  wines  of  certain  sorts,  fresh 
beetroot,  logwood,  both  elders,  whortleberries  (myrtille),  Portugal 
berries.     Pass  to  D. 
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(6.)  The  liquid  becomes  bluish-green,  sometimes  with  a  faint 
lilac  tint,  winej  liollyhoek,  privet,*  wharUeberrieSy  logwood,  Portugal 
berries,  fuchsine.     Pass  to  M . 

(c.)  The  liquid  becomes  greenish -yellow  without  any  blue  or 
violet,  beetroot  (old  or  fermented  decoction),  wJu/i'tleberries,  certain 
rare  varieties  o/toine.     Pass  to  L. 

D.  The  liquid  0.  (a.)  is  heated  to  boiling. 

(a.)  The  liquid  remains  wine-violet,  rose,  or  wine-lilac,  or 
becomes  a  brighter  lilac ;  logwood,  Brazil-vx>od,  cochineal,  certain 
varieties  of  wine.     Pass  to  E. 

(6.)  The  colour  disappears,  or  changes  to  a  yellow,  or  maroon, 
or  reddish  tint,  toine,  Juchsine,  both  elders;  whortleberries,  Portugal 
berries,  fresh  beetroot.     Pass  to  P. 

E.  Treat  4  cc.  of  the  wine  with  2  cc.  of  each  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  alum,  and  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  crystallised 
sodium  carbonate.     Filter. 

(o.)  Clear  yellowish-green  lake  (which  may  be  bluish  from  mix- 
tures of  wines  containing  maroon),  filtrate  colourless,  becoming 
very  slightly  yellow  on  warming;  its  own  volume  of  aluminium 
acetate  at  2**  B.  almost  wholly  decolorises  it.  On  acidification 
with  acetic  acid,  after  treatment  with  its  own  volume  of  barium 
hydrate  (saturated  solution),  the  wine  becomes  clear  greenish- 
yellow  or  maroon,  pure  or  mioeed  wines.     See  Table  A. 

(6.)  Greenish-blue  lake,  or  dirty  yellowish -green,  according  to 
the  varieties  present,  sometimes  very  slightly  winey.  Filtrate 
bright-rose,  gi*adually  decolorised  on  warming,  though  retaining 
a  tinge  of  lilac;  not  decolorised  by  lime-water  in  the  cold. 
Cochineal. 

(c.)  Winey-violet  lake,  which  darkens  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Filtrate  bottle-green,  or  grey  faintly  red  (if  much  logwood  is 
present).     The  filtrate  becomes  green  on  warming.     Logwood. 

{d,)  Lilac,  or  maroon-lilac  lake.  Filtrate  greyish  with  tint  of 
maroon.  On  boiling,  this  filtrate  becomes  fine  old-wine  coloured. 
Brazil-wood. 

F.  Treat  4  cc.  of  the  wine  with  alum  and  sodium  carbonate 
(as  explained  at  E.),  add  to  the  mixture  two  or  three  drops  of 
very  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  and  filter. 

(a.)  The  filtrate  is  lilac  or  winey,  Portugal  berries,  fresh  beetroot. 
Pass  to  G. 

*  The  colouring-matter  of  privet  berries  is  stated  to  be  used  in  Saxony 
for  colouring  vine ;  it  gives  an  absorption  band  at  D.,  and  a  faint  absorption 
at  F.  This  colouring-matter  is  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol.  Tartaric  acid 
heightens  the  colour,  shutting  out  all  the  blue.  Alum  colours  it  beautifully 
blue  and  broadens  the  absorption  at  D.,  while  the  absorption  of  the  blue 
and  green  is  diminished.  Tartaric  acid  annihilates  the  blue  colour,  and 
gives  a  colour  similar  to  wine ;  careful  neutralisation  with  ammonia  restores 
the  bine  colour  and  the  band  at  D  ( Vogel), 
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(6.)  The  filtrate  is  bottle-green,  or  reddish-green,  mney/uehstne^ 
Hack  dder^  vjiioriUberrieSy  heetrooL     Pass  to  U. 

G.  Treat  2  cc  of  the  vine  with  siibacetate  of  lead  solution,  of 
density  15''  B.     Shake.     Filter. 

(a.)  The  filtrate  is  rose,  which  peimsts  even  when  made  sliglitlj 
alkaline  ;  it  slowly  disappears  on  boiling.  Lime-water  destroys 
the  rose  colour.     Portugal  Berbies. 

(6.)  The  filtrate  is  yellowish,  or  brownish-red.  Fresh  Beet- 
root. 

H.  The  alum-lake  obtained  from  F.  (&.)  is — 

(a.)  Deep  blue.  On  treating  the  clarified  wine  with  a  few 
drops  of  aluminium  acetate  solution,  it  becomes  a  decided  violet, 
or  wine  violet     Both  elders.     Pass  to  I. 

(6.)  Bluish-green,  green,  or  faintly  rose-tinted,  toine^  wkorUe- 
berries,  beetroot,  fuc/isine.     Pass  to  J. 

I.  After  the  test  H.  (a.)  treat  a  fresh  quantity  of  2  cc  with 
1*5  to  2  ca  (according  to  its  acidity  and  the  depth  of  its  colour) 
of  an  8  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  charged  with 
carbonic  acid. 

(a.)  The  liquid  remains  lilac  for  a  moment,  then  changes  to 
greenish-grey  blue.  Another  specimen  treated  with  sodium 
carbonate  (according  to  C),  and  heated  to  boiling,  becomes  dark 
greenish -grey.     Black  Elder. 

(b.)  The  liquid  retains  a  lilac  tint,  or  becomes  grey  with 
mixture  of  maroon,  or  dirty  lilaa  Another  specimen  treated 
with  sodium  carbonate  (as  at  C.)  tends  to  discolour  on  beating, 
the  green  being  replaced  by  red.     Dwarf  Elder. 

J.  Treat  5  cc  of  the  clarified  wine  with  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia,  heat  to  boiling,  and  after  cooling  shake  with  10  cc  of 
ether,  decant  and  evaporate  the  ether,  and  treat  the  residue  left 
on  evaporation  with  acetic  acid. 

(a.)  The  liquid  becomes  red.     Fuchsine. 

(6.)  The  liquid  does  not  become  red,  wine,  wJiortUberries,  fresh 
beetroot     Pass  to  K. 

K.  Another  specimen  is  treated  according  to  0.  with  sodium 
carbonate. 

(a.)  The  colour  darkens  or  becomes  red  on  heating,  whortle- 
berries, fresh  beetroot     Pass  to  L. 

(b.)  The  greenish  or  bluish-green  liquid,  possibly  having  a 
winey  tinge,  has  a  tendency  to  discolour  on  heating.  Jl^cUural 
loine. 

L.  Treated  with  sodium  bicarbonate  according  to  the  rules 
given  at  I. 
^  (a.)  The  liquid  is  deep  grey,  slightly  greenish,  green,  some- 
times green  with  very  slight  lilac  tint. 
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The  clarified  wine,  treated  with  an  equal  volame  of  saturated 
baryta  water,  and  filtered  after  standing  for  fifteen  minutes,  gives 
a  dirtj  yellow,  or  slightly  greenish  filtrate. 

With  an  equal  volume  of  aluminium  acetate  of  2"  B.  it  gives  a 
lilac  wine-coloured  filtrate. 

With  a  few  drops  of  aluminate  of  potash  no  change  of  colour. 
With  sodium  carbonate,  employed  as  at  C,  the  liquid  tends  to 
lose  its  colour  on  heating.  With  barium  peroxide,  used  accord- 
ing to  Table  A,  column  P,  the  liquid  is  faintly  rose-tinted,  with 
or  without  an  orange-coloured  deposit  on  the  barium  peroxide. 
Natural  Wine. 

With  the  general  characters  above  indicated,  if  with  baryta 
water  it  affords  a  madeira-coloured  filtrate,  changing  to  buff  on 
acidulation  with  acetic  acid ;  if  with  borax  it  becomes  deep-green 
with  a  bluish  cast ;  if  with  alum  and  sodium  carbonate  (as  at  E) 
a  precipitate  falls  of  a  deep  bottle-green,  with  bluish  tinge,  and  it 
with  aluminium  acetate  it  remains  rose-coloured  with  no  change 
to  violet-blue.     Teinturier. 

(6.)  The  liquid  is  reddish-yellow  or  brown-lilac.  By  treat- 
ment with  acetate  of  alumina  the  filtrate  is  clear  lilaa  With  a 
few  drops  of  aluminate  of  potash  the  colour  becomes  that  of  the 
skin  of  an  onion,  and  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  reagent  the 
colour  is  green,  tinged  with  maroon.  With  sodium  carbonate 
(employed  as  at  C.)  the  fluid  passes  to  yellowish  or  greyish-yellow, 
with  tinge  of  red.  With  barium  peroxide,  flesh-coloured  liquid 
with  considerable  orange-coloured  deposit  in  contact  with  the 
peroxide.     ^EETROOf, /ermented  or  not 

(e.)  The  liquid  is  yellowish-grey,  with  tinge  of  green  or  red. 
With  baryta  water  the  filtrate  is  yellowish  olive-green.  With 
aluminium  acetate  the  filtrate  is  bluish-violet,  or  violet-lilaa 
With  aluminate  of  potash,  fresh  rose,  becoming  yellowish-green, 
with  an  excess  of  reagent.  With  sodium  carbonate  (as  at  C.)  the 
fluid  becomes  deep  grey  on  heating.  With  barium  peroxide  the 
fluid  is  bleached,  or  remains  but  very  slightly  roseate,  with  a 
trace  of  orange  deposit  in  contact  with  the  peroxide.  Whortle- 
berries. 

M.  The  mixture  of  wine  and  alkaline  carbonate  C.  (b.)  is  heated 
to  boiling. 

(fit)  The  mixture  becomes  lilac-violet,  or  violet.     Logwood. 

(6.)  The  mixture  tends  to  become  decolorised,  or  changes  to 
yellowish-green,  or  dark  green,  or  maroon  green,  natural  wines^ 
tjo^iortleberries,  both  elders,  privet,  Portugal  berries,  jucJisine,  Pass 
toN. 

N.  Treat  the  wine  with  alum  and  sodium  carbonate,  as 
directed  at  K,  and  filter. 
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(o.)  The  colour  of  the  filtrate  is  lilac.     Portugal  berries, 

(b.)  The  filtrate  changes  to  bottle-green,  or  reddish-green. 
Natural  wineSf  whortieberrieSf  hollyhock,  privet,  both  elders,  JuAsine, 
Pass  to  O. 

O.  Treat  2  ca  of  the  clarified  wine  with  3  or  4  cc.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  borax,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  colour  of  the 
wine. 

(a.)  The  liquid  remains  wine  like,  or  with  some  violet  tinge, 
botli  elders,  privet,  whortleberries.     Pass  to  P. 

(6.)  The  fluid  becomes  bluish-grey-fiax-blossom,  greenish  or 
bluisii-grev,  with  very  faint  trace  of  lilac,  pure  vnne,  tohortU- 
berries^  lioUyhock, /tichsine.     Pass  to  B. 

P.  Treat  a  new  portion  of  wine  with  sodium  bicarbonate  (as 
directed  at  I.). 

(a.)  The  tint,  at  first  lilac,  changes  afterwards  to  grey,  slightly 
brownish,  or  to  maroon.  If  a  new  portion  be  treated  with  sodium 
carbonate,  according  to  C,  and  then  heated  to  boiling,  it  becomes 
clearer,  and  loses  its  green  tint. 

The  lake  obtained  according  to  E.  is  deep  blue-green.  Dwarf 
Elder. 

(6.)  The  specimen  remains  grey,  tinged  with  green,  bottle- 
green,  or  yellowish.  Sometimes  (black  elder)  it  acquires  a  lilac 
tint,  which  almost  immediately  disappears,  changing  to  a 
greenish-grey-blue,  whortleberries,  black  elder,  priveL     Pass  to  Q. 

Q.  Treat  a  specimen  of  the  wine  with  alum  and  carbonate  of 
soda  (as  directed  at  E.).  Shake  the  mixture,  and  after  a  few 
moments  throw  it  on  a  filter. 

{a.)  The  lake  remaining  on  the  filter  is  deep  green-bine  ;  the 
filtrate  is  clear  bottle-green.  A  sample  treated  with  sodium 
carbonate  (as  at  C.)  darkens  and  becomes  grey,  slightly  greenish, 
on  heating  to  boiling.     Black  Elder. 

(6.)  The  lake  is  clear  bluish  or  greenish.  The  filtrate  is  clear 
bottle-green.  A  sample  treated  with  sodium  carbonate  (as  at  C), 
and  heated  to  boiling,  changes  to  dirty  yellowish.     Privet. 

(c.)  The  lake  is  ash-green  faintly  rose-tinted.  The  filtrate  is 
bottle-green,  with  tint  of  maroon.  A  sample  treated  with 
sodium  carbonate  (according  to  C.)  becomes  deep  grey  on  being 
heated  to  boiling.     Whortleberries. 

B.  Treat  a  specimen  of  the  wine  with  ammonia  and  ether,  as 
directed  at  J. 

(a.)  The  ether  being  decanted  and  evaporated,  the  fluid  residue 
becomes  rose-coloured  on  treatment  with  acetic  acid.     Fuchsiks. 

(6.)  The  liquid  left  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  does  not 
become  red  on  acidification  with  acetic  acid,  natural  wines, 
hollyhock,  whortleberries.     Pass  to  S. 
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S.  A  sample  is  treated  with  its  own  bulk  of  a  solation  of 
aluminium  acetate  of  2°  £. 

(a.)  The  colour  of  mixture  remains  winey,  tiatwral  wines, 
vJiortlebernes ;  differentiate  between  them,  as  directed  at  L  (a), 
and  L  (c). 

(b,)  The  colour  of  the  mixture  becomes  violet-blue,  hollyJu)ck, 
whortleberries.     Pass  to  T. 

T.  A  specimen  is  treated  with  alum,  and  sodium  carbonate 
(as  at  K),  and  after  a  few  moments  filtered. 

(a.)  The  lake  is  clear  green,  slightly  bluish,  and  rose-tinted  ; 
filtrate  is  bottle-green,  with  little  maroon.  With  borax  (as  at 
0),  particularly  if  the  sample  has  been  concentrated,  the  liquid 
is  grey  with  ti-ace  of  lilac.  2  ca  of  the  liquid  treated  with  3  cc. 
of  dilute  ammonia  (I  vol.  of  liq.  ammonia  with  10  vols,  of  water), 
and  the  mixture  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  gives  a 
liquid  which  is  yellowish-grey,  greenish  or  greenish-grey.  The 
other  characteristics  as  at  L.    Whortleberries. 

(6.)  The  lake  is  green,  slightly  bluish,  quite  free  from  rose, 
filtrate  clear  bottle-green.  With  borax  the  liquid  is  greenish 
blue-grey.  With  ammonia  (as  above),  dark  bottle-green.  With 
aluminium  acetate  (as  at  S.),  bluish- violet  coloration.  Hollyhock. 

Although  somewhat  difiScult,  this  systematic  method  serves 
for  the  discovery  of  several  colouring-matters  mixed  in  one  wine, 
if  the  indications  of  Tables  A.  and  £.  are  carefully  observed  and 
followed.  It  is  always  desirable  to  determine  the  presence  of 
fuchsine  by  the  special  reactions  given  further  on.  By  means 
of  Table  B.*  the  presence  of  one  or  several  of  the  colouring- 
matters  may  be  detected;  but  before  deciding,  it  is  as  well  to 
verify  by  repeating,  for  the  substances  so  found,  the  reactions  of 
Table  A.  on  the  sample  ;  and  also  the  more  special  characteristics 
given  further  on,  for  the  identification  of  those  substances. 

SPECIAL  REACTIONS  FOR  THE  DETECTION  OF  CERTAIN  OF  THE 
COLOURINO-MATTERS  MIXED  WITH  WINES. 

Brazil  Wood, — Even  a  very  strong  clarification  (two  or  three 
times  more  albumen  than  mentioned  at  the  head  of  Table  B.) 
does  not  wholly  decolorise  the  adultei'uted  wine.  It  becomes 
yellow-buff,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  gradually  changes  to 
red.  If  a  wine  that  has  been  adulterated  with  Brazil-wood  is 
clarified,  and  then  a  skein  of  scoured  silk,  washed  with  dilute 
tartaric  acid,  be  soaked  in  it  for  twenty -four  hours,  and  then 
withdrawn,  washed,  and  dried  at  60°  to  TO'',  the  silk  will  be 
found  to  be  dyed  lilac-maroon,  or  red.  In  pure  wine,  the  skein 
remains  wine-ooloured  or  lilac. 
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If  the  dyed  silk  be  now  dipped  into  dilute  ammonia,  and 
heated  to  100°  for  a  moment,  it  becomes  lilac-red,  if  Brazil-'wood 
-were  present  j  but  deep  grey,  with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  its  original 
colour,  if  the  wine  were  pure.  If  the  ammonia  be  replaced  by 
lime-water,  the  skein  changes  to  ash-grey  if  Brazil-wood  were 
present ;  but  to  a  dark,  dirty-yellowish-red,  if  the  wine  were 
pure.  Finally,  if  the  skein  be  dipped  into  aluminium  a.cetate, 
and  then  heated  to  100®,  it  retains  its  wine-red  lilac  colour. 
This  reactioD  differentiates  Brazil-wood  from  logwood. 

Logwood. — If  the  colour  due  to  logwood  is  in  excess  in  the 
wine,  ammonia  gives  it  a  shade  of  violet ;  if  the  proportion  of 
logwood  is  small,  the  reactions  B,  L,  N,  of  Table  A.,  which  are 
very  delicate,  should  be  tried. 

A  skein  of  silk,  prepared  in  the  manner  described  for  Brazil- 
wood, and  treated  with  logwood,  becomes  dyed  lilac-red,  or 
maroon,  which  dilute  ammonia  changes  to  violet-blue  tinged  with 
grey,  and  which  by  acetate  of  aluminium  becomes  bluish- violet 

Cochineal. — The  lilac,  or  roseate  tints  due  to  the  reactions 
A,  B,  H,  K,  of  Table  A.,  are  very  sensitive,  the  last  being  very 
characteristic ;  the  only  substance  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
it  is  the  Phytolacca  (Portugal  berries),  which  is  differentiated 
by  the  reaction  B,  of  the  same  table. 

A  skein  of  scoured  silk,  mordanted  with  aluminium  acetate 
soaked  in  the  clarified  wine  for  twenty  hours  is  dyed  of  a  wine 
violet  colour,  analogous  to  that  of  pure  wine,  on  being  dried  at 
100°.  The  colour  does  not  change,  even  at  100°,  by  cupric 
acetate  (exclusion  of  fuchsine) ;  but  if  the  skein  be  dipped  into  a 
dilute  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  heated  to  100°,  and  then  wetted 
with  sodium  carbonate,  washed  with  water  and  dried,  the 
colour  becomes  fine  purple,  whereas  with  pure  wine  the  tint 
would  remain  sombre  grey-lilac. 

Cochineal  may  be  discovered  by  the  spectroscope  if  present  in 
large  quantity,  but  if  it  amounts  to  only  about  12  per  cent,  of 
the  total  .coloration,  it  cannot  be  so  detected.  It  rapidly 
sepaiiites  from  wines,  being  precipitated  in  the  lees. 

Fuchsine. — This  should  be  sought  for  in  all  wines  found  to  be 
adulterated  with  other  substances.  The  reaction  J  of  Table  R, 
p.  572,  is  very  sensitive.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  loss 
of  rosaniline  from  imperfect  decomposition  of  its  salts  in  solution; 
moreover,  arsenic  should  always  be  sought  for  where  the  wine 
is  found  to  contain  any  aniline.  Fuchsine  rapidly  separates 
from  the  wines  to  which  it  has  been  added.  A  skein  of  silk 
becomes  dyed  rose  by  soaking  in  a  wine  adulterated  with  fuchsine, 
and  its  colour  passes  to  yellow  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  to  bright  red  if  the  wine  was  pure.     The  dyed  skein 
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treated  with  dilate  cuprio  acetate,  and  dried  at  100^,  becomes 
fine  deep  rose-violet  if  fachsine  is  present,  and  of  a  lilac  tinged 
with  ash-grej  if  the  wine  is  pure.  This  reaction  is  very 
sensitive. 

Phylolaec€k, — (Portugal  berries).  The  rose  or  lilac  colorations 
of  the  reactions  A,  G,  and  especially  C  of  Table  A.,  are  very 
sensitive. 

Hollyhock — {AUhea  rosea),  miich  used.  This  substance  imparts 
a  peculiar  flavour,  which  in  a  few  months  becomes  actually  dis- 
agreeable, while  the  colouring-matter  itself  rapidly  precipitates. 

Beetroot. — This  is  generally  employed  only  to  mask  other 
adulterants.  The  lilac  tint  of  reaction  C  of  Table  A.,  if  the 
beetroot  is  fresh,  and  the  yellowish  colours  due  to  alkalies 
(reactions  D,  E  and  F  of  Table  A.)  are  very  sensitive,  even 
with  old  decoctions. 

Black  Elder,  Dwarf  Elder, — The  dwarf  elder  imparts  a  faint 
turpentine  *odour  to  the  wines.  The  berries  of  both  varieties 
are  particularly  used  to  communicate  a  special  colour  and  flavour 
to  port  wine.  The  texnte  de  FismeSy  (p.  565),  largely  used  at 
Fismes,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  is  made  by  digesting  250  to  500 
parts  of  elder-bernes,  and  30  to  60  parts  of  alum,  with  800  to 
600  parts  of  water,  and  then  submitting  the  mixture  to  pressure. 
M.  Matimen^  reports  having  discovered  as  much  as  4  to  7  grms. 
of  alum  per  litre  in  wines  adulterated  with  this  substance. 
Sometimes  (though  rarely)  the  alum  is  replaced  by  tartaric  acid. 
Wines  adulterated  with  either  yield  a  violet-blue  lake  (reaction 
H,  Table  A).  By  comparison  with  pure  wine  the  diflerence  is 
very  marked. 

A  piece  of  flannel,  or  skein  of  silk,  mordanted  with  aluminium 
acetate,  heated  for  some  time  in  the  suspected  wine,  then  washed, 
and  immersed  in  water  made  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia^ 
becomes  green  if  the  wine  is  pure,  but  dark  brown  if  black  elder 
is  present.     Probably  the  same  reaction  occurs  with  dwarf  elder. 

Privet. — This  is  seldom  used.  The  general  reactions,  particu- 
larly N  and  P  of  Table  A.,  may  be  referred  to  (see  also  foot- 
note, p.  571). 

Eino, — Said  to  be  coming  into  use.  It  is  precipitated  by 
gelatin,  and  given  no  definite  absorption  bands.  According  to 
Etti'*'  kino-red  is  the  anhydride  of  kinone,  and  has  the  formula 

Indigo. — The  reactions  A  (5)  and  B  (b)  of  Table  B.,  p.  570,  are 
so  sensitive  that  they  are  alone  sufficient  to  characterise  indigo. 
Wool  or  silk  mordanted  with  aluminium  acetate,  heated  with 
20  to  40  cc.  of  the  suspected  wine  nearly  to  dryness,  washed,  and 

*  Deut.  chem.  Ges.  Ber.,  zi.,  1883,  a.  1879. 
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then  dipped  into  very  dilute  ammonia,  become  dirtj  green  if  the 
vine  be  pure,  but  blue  if  indigo  be  present.  Indigo  being  often 
used  to  mask  the  too  bright  colours  of  cochineal  and  fuchsine, 
these  should  always  be  sought  for  after  the  removal  of  the  indigo 
by  clarification  with  albumen.  Indigo  yery  rapidly  separates 
fiom  wines,  and  it  may  frequently  be  found  in  the  lees,  even  when 
the  wine  itself  gives  no  indication  of  its  presenca  Except  in  such 
cases  as  indigo  and  cochineal,  it  is  only  upon  a  series  of  concordant 
reactions  that  the  presence  of  an  artificial  colouring-matter  should 
be  affirmed. 

§  285.  MinenU  Substances,  or  Ash. — The  ash  of  a  great  many 
wiues,  and  especially  of  sherries,  imported  into  this  country, 
consists  nearly  entirely  of  sulphates.*  This  is  due  either  to 
sulphuring  or  plastering.  It  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
charge  many  wines  slightly  with  sulphurous  acid,  some  of  which 
becomes  sulphuric  acid;  and  in  such  a  case  the  chlorides  and 
carbonic  acids  are  diminished  in  the  ash,  and  the  sulphuric 
increased,  but  the  total  weight  of  the  ash  itself  is  not  materially 
increased  On  the  other  hand,  plastering  (by  which  is  meant 
the  addition  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  the  grapes  before  they  are 
crushed)  has  the  effect,  by  its  reaction  on  cream  of  tartar,  of 
producing  a  soluble  sulphate  of  potassium,  which  may  very 
materially  increase  the  ash  of  the  wine.t 

*  The  salphnric  acid  in  sherries  ranges  from  1*5  to  8  grms.  per  litre  (eqnal 
to  from  19'0  to  93*8  grains  ^r  bottle  of -I  gallon). 

t  A  plastered  wine  contains  more  potaui  thaji  one  not  plastered,  for  in 
the  latter  there  is  a  deposition  and  separation  of  the  hydro-potassic  tartrate, 
but  in  plastered  wines  from  double  decomposition  calcium  tartrate  is  formed 
and  deposited,  whilst  potaasic  sulphate  passes  into  solution.  According  to 
fiilger,  a  plastered  wine  always  contains  more  than  *06  per  cent.,  SOs,  and 
i^ows  a  notable  increase  of  the  ash  constituents.  The  general  view  oi  the 
reaction  which  occurs  on  the  addition  of  calcic  sulphate  is  that  some  tartaiio 
acid  is  also  set  free  according  to  the  foUowing  equation : — 

2C4H5KO6 + SO^Ca  »  C4H4CaOe  +  SO4K8 + 04H«0«. 

This  free  acid  asain  acts  on  the  potassic  sulphate,  forming  SO4HK  and 
G4H5KO«.    R.  lutyser,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  that  free  phosphorio 
acid  is  formed— S04Ca + C4H5KO6 = SO4HK + C4H4CaOe, 
and  then  S04HK+P04H2K=S04Ka  +  P04H„ 

and  that  it  is  this  free  phosphoric  acid  which  gives  the  lively  tint  to  red 
wines.  Plastering  clears  a  wme  rapidly,  because  the  calcic  tartrate  quickly 
separates.  The  main  chemical  changes,  therefore,  which  can  be  traced  are, 
briefly,  a  decrease  in  the  tartaric  acid  and  an  increase  in  potash  and  sul- 
phates. The  standard  in  use  in  the  Paris  Municipal  Laboratory  is  2  grms. 
per  litre  of  potassic  sulphate;  should  a  wine  contain  more  than  this  quantity, 
it  is  consiaered  plastered.  The  maximum  amount  of  potassic  sulphate 
found  by  M.  Marty  in  genuine  wine  was  *6  grm.  per  litre.  A  preliminary 
examination  of  the  wine  is  effected  as  follows:— A  solution  of  5*608  grms. 
of  baric  chloride  and  100  cc.  of  HCl  is  made  up  to  a  litre  with  water.     Two 
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Under  absolutely  normal  conditions,  the  ash  consists  of  carbon- 
ate, sulphate,  phosphate,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium, 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  very  small  quantities 
of  magnesia,  iron,  silica,  and  frequently  lithium  and  manganese. 
The  ash  from  a  litre  of  wine  examined  by  Boussingault  con- 
tained—  GnM. 

Potash,* 0  842 

Lime, 0092 

Magnesia, 0*172 

Phoaphoric  Acid, 0-412 

Sulphuric  Acid, 0*096 

Chlorine, a  trace 

Carbonic  Acid, 0'250 

Sand  and  Silica, 0006 

1-870 
With  regard  to  the  analysis  of  the  ash,  <&c.,  see  p.  117,  et  seq, 

§  286.  Detection  of  Fluohoratee  and  FluosUicates, — Alkaline  fluobcrates 
and  BometimeB  alkaline  fluosilicates  are  used  as  antiseptics  in  the  manu- 
^ctnre  of  wine.  Their  detection  is  as  follows : — 100  cc.  of  wine  are  treated 
with  an  excess  of  calcium  hydrate  and  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited. 
Should  fiaoborate  have  been  used  the  borate  of  lune  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  while  both  fluoride  and  silicate  of  lime  are  insoluble  in  acetio 
acid.  Therefore,  after  ignition  the  ash  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  and 
filtered.  On  evaporating  the  acetic  acid  solution  to  dryness  the  residue  is 
tested  for  boric  acid  as  described  on  p.  312.  Silicates  are  determined  in 
the  insoluble  portion  of  the  ash  remaming  on  the  filter,  and  fluorides  are 
detected  by  heating  the  ash  so  as  to  render  it  anhydrous,  and,  after  mixing 
with  a  little  sand,  transferring  it  to  a  test-tul>e,  then  adding  sufiScient 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  paste  and  closing  the  mouth  of  the  test* 
tube  with  a  cork  carrying  a  small  U-tube,  a  single  drop  of  water  having 
been  put  in  the  bend.  On  now  heating  the  test-tube,  fluoride  of  silicon  is 
evolved;  but  immediately  decomposes  on  passing  through  the  drop  of 
water ;  hence  there  is  a  characteristic  deposit  of  gelatinous  silica  in  the 
U-tube. 

If,  therefore,  by  these  processes  silicon  and  fluorine  are  detected,  the 
amount  of  silica  being  in  excess  of  what  is  usual  in  the  ash,  a  silicoflnoride 
has  been  added;  or,  if  fluorine  and  boracic  acid  have  been  found,  this 
denotes  the  presence  of  a  fluoborate. 

tubes  are  charged,  each  with  20  cc.  of  wine,  and  to  the  one  is  added  5  cc. 
and  to  the  other  10  cc.  of  the  barium  of  chloride  solution.  If,  after  the  pre- 
cipitate has  subsided,  the  clear  liquid  from  the  5  cc.  tube  gives  no  precipi- 
tate, the  wine  is  not  plastered ;  or,  if  it  gives  a  precipitate,  whilst  the 
second  tube  gives  no  precipitate,  the  plastering  is  beneath  the  standard  ; 
but  if  the  second  tube  gives  a  precipitate,  the  wiue  is  plastered,  and  the 
usual  methods  of  estimation  must  be  adopted. 

*  The  rule  is  that  nearly  half  the  ash  of  a  natural  wine  consists  of  Kfi 
in  combination. 
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VINEGAK. 

§  287.  ConatUiiefUs  of  Commercial  Vinegar. — ^Vinegar  is  a 
liquid  resulting  from  the  acetous  fermentation  of  a  vegetable 
infusion  or  decoction;  it  contains  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  alcohol^ 
sugar,  gum,  extractive  matter,  alkaline  acetates,  and  tartrates, 
a  variable  amount  of  salts  (depending  on  the  substances  from 
which  it  has  been  produced),  and  legally  not  more  than  1*85  parts 
by  weight  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  per  1,000  of  vinegar. 

Varieties  of  Vinegar, — The  chief  varieties  of  vinegar  are  as 
follows : — 

(1.)  Jf alt' Vinegar. — The  great  majority  of  commercial  vinegars 
in  this  country  are  derived  from  the  acetous  fermentation  of  a 
wort,  made  from  mixtures  of  malt  and  barley.  Malt-vinegar  is 
of  a  decided  brown  colour,  in  specific  gravity  varying  from  1-017 
to  1*019 ;"  it  is  of  various  degrees  of  strength,  the  manufacturers 
distinguishing  different  kinds  as  Nos.  18,  20,  22,  and  24,  respec- 
tively, the  last  being  the  strongest,  and  containing  about  4-6  per 
cent,  of  acetic  acid.  That  made  by  one  of  the  largest  firms  in 
this  country  will  be  found  to  contain  from  -1  to  '16  per  cent,  of 
combined  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  '04  to  *08  per  cent,  of 
chlorine,  as  chlorides. 

(2.)  Wine- Vinegar  is  the  chief  vinegar  in  Continental  com- 
merce. It  is  prepared  from  grape-juice  and  inferior  new  wines; 
that  made  from  white  wine  is  most  esteemed.  The  wine- vinegars 
vary  in  colour  from  pale  yellow  to  red ;  they  have  nearly  always 
an  alcoholic  odour;  specific  gravity  from  1-914  to  1*022.  A 
litre  of  Orleans  vinegar  (according  to  Chevallier's*  analyses  of 
actual  samples)  saturates  from  6  to  7  grms.  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  exti-act  from  pure  wine-vinegar  varies  from  1  -38  to 
3*2  per  cent.,  the  average  being  1*93  per  cent.,  and  usually 
contains  *25  grm.  of  tartrate  of  potash  (see  Table  XLVa.). 

Vinegars  of  limited  use  are — Olucose-vinegar,  recognised  chiefly 
by  the  presence  of  dextrin,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  alco- 
hol ;  beer-vinegar,  from  sour  ale ;  dder-vinegar,  made  both  from 
apples  and  pears;  crab-vinegar,  made  from  the  crab  apple,  and 
used  nearly  all  over  Wales  and  Monmouthshire ;  spirit-vinegar 
made  from  alcohol ;  and  various  artificial  vinegars. 

♦  Journ.  iVHyg.,  1877,  Na  45. 
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TABLE  XL  Vol. — The  CoMPOsmoir  of  vabious  kinds  of  Vctboab. 


Wine  Vinegar — 

Max.,     . 

Min.,  •        . 

Mean,     .        .        • 
Spirit  Vinegar — 

Max.,     .        .        • 

Min.,      .        •        • 

Mean,     .        .        • 
Date  Vinegar — 

Max.,     . 

MiD 

Mean,  . 
Malt  Vinegar, 
Malt  Vinegar,  which  has  also  \ 
been  miuie  from  sngar,  .  j 
Rice  Vinegar,  .  • 
Sugar  Vinegar,  . 
Vinegar  certified  to  contain  \ 
70  p.  c.  of  pyroligneons  acid  j 


Specific 

« 

• 

o 

1 

< 

Calculated 
Original  Solids. 
Acetic  Add  x 
1*5  +  Extract. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

10213 
1-0129 
1-0175 

319 
1-38 
1-93 

7-68 
4-44 
6-33 

14-26 

8-04 

11-42 

1-013 
1008 
1-0082 

0-57 
016 
0-35 

7-98 
4-98 
6-34 

12-54 
7-63 
9-86 

10195 
1-0170 
1-0185 
1-019 

2-68 
2-29 
2-40 
2-93 

6-60 
630 
6-44 
5-78 

12-58 
11-74 
12-10 
11-60 

1-015 

201 

6-52 

10-24 

1017 
1-010 

2-63 
1-61 

5-64 
4*21 

10-99 
10-84 

1-007 

0-21 

4-70 

7-26 

«l< 


22 


& 


2-3 
3-2 
3-2 

13-8 
30  O 
18-1 

2-4 
2-7 
2-6 
2-9 

2  8 

2-2 
2-6 

22-2 


t 


0-68 
0-16 
0*32 

0-OS 

Trace. 

0-04 

0-47 
0-40 
0-44 
0^ 

0-34 

0-34 
0-27 

0-04 


i 


The  above  table  contains  results  reduced  and  collated  from  Sangl6 
Ferri^re,  Allen,  Hehner,  and  others. 

I  288.  AdtuUerations. — The  adulterations  of  vinegar  are — 
1.)  Water. 

[2.)  Mineral  acids,  especially  sulphuric,  more  rarely  hydro- 
chloric, and  still  moro  rarely  nitric  acids. 

(3.)  Metallic  adulterations,  or  rather  impurities ;  such  as 
arsenic*  (derived  from  sulphuric  acid),  copper, t  lead,  zinc,  and 
tin,  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  acid  on  any  metallic  surfaces 
-with  which  it  may  have  come  in  contact. 

(4.)  Pyroligneons  acid. 

(5.)  Various  organic  substances,  such  as  colouring  agents,  and 
capsicum. 

§  289.  Analysis  of  Vinegar. — (1.)  Water, — Vinegar  should  con- 
tain at  least  3  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  (O2H4O2) ;  a  lower  per- 

*  "  The  observations  of  M.  Deschamps  induced  us  to  analyse  a  vinegar  sold 
by  a  certain  Sieur  G.  .  .  .  The  presence  of  arsenic  in  this  vinegar  vas 
ascertained,  and  the  Sieur  C.  was  compelled  to  confess  that  the  vine,?ar  had 
been  mixed  with  wood-vinegar.  On  resorting  to  the  person  who  furnished  tlie 
latter  product,  the  whole  of  the  wood-vinegar  in  his  possession  was  found 
arsenical,  and  seized,  in  order  to  be  employed  only  for  mdustrial  use.** — **Le 
Vinaigre,"  Ghevallier,  Journ.  d^Hpg.,  No.  46,  June,  1877. 

t  Seven  out  of  twelve  samples  of  vinegar  sold  in  Paris,  and  analysed  by 
Alfred  Kiche,  contained  copper  varying  frum  5  to  15  mgrms.  per  litre.  Jovm^ 
-PAam*.  ChitfL  [4],  xxvj.  23-28. 
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centage  indicates  dilation  with  water,  for  it  is  then  so  dilute  as 
certainly  not  to  be  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  substanee 
usually  sold  as  vinegar.  The  strength  of  vinegar  may  be  accu- 
rately estimated  by  distilling  110  cc.  until  100  cc.  have  been 
drawn  over,  that  is,  ten-elevenths.  The  100  oc.  will  contain 
80  per  cent  of  the  whole  acetic  acid  present  in  the  110  cc.,  and 
may  be  titrated ;  or  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate  may  be 
taken,  and  the  strength  found  from  the  following  table : — 

Ttor  cent. 

1  . 

2  . 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


8p.gr. 

Percent. 

■  8p.  gr. 

Per  cent. 

.     .     1001 

8    .     .     . 

.     1012 

16    .     . 

.     1-002 

9    .     .    . 

.     1^13 

16     .     . 

.     1004 

10    .     .    < 

.     I'OIS 

17     .     . 

.     1005 

11    .    .    . 

.     1016 

18     .     . 

.     1007 

12    .     .     . 

.     1-017 

19    .     . 

.     lOOS 

13    .     .    . 

.     1018 

20    .     . 

.     1-010 

14    .    .     , 

.     1020 

Sp.gr. 
1022 
1023 
1024 
1025 
1026 
1027 


Yinegar  may  also  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum  produced  by  a 
mercury  or  water  pump ;  it  should  be  distilled  into  caustic  soda 
or  potash  of  known  strength,  and  then  titrated  back.  By  dis- 
tilling thrice  to  dryness,  adding  a  little  water  each  time,  the 
whole  of  the  acetic  acid  comes  over. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  test  the  distillate  for  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  to  take  the  acidity  of  the  vinegar 
without  distillation,  so  as  to  control  the  results. 

The  titration  of  vinegar  may  be  made  with  ordinary  soda 
solution,  and  approximate  results  obtained.*^  If  absolutely 
accurate  determinations  are  required,  it  is  best  to  add  an  excess 
of  carefully  weighed  pure  carbonate  of  lime  to  a  known  weight 
of  the  vinegar ;  the  liquid  is  boiled,  filtered,  and  the  residual 
carbonate  of  lime  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  slight  excess  of  normal 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  titrated  back  with  caustic  soda  and  cochi- 
neal solution.  From  the  amount  of  carbonate  thus  found  to  have 
been  unacted  on  by  the  vinegar,  the  total  acidity  is  calculated. 
Carbonate  of  barium  may  with  advantage  replace  the  lime  car- 
bonate. 

(2.)  Minerctl  Acids. — A  great  many  commercial  vinegars  con- 
tain no  trace  of  free  mineral  acid ;  and  it  has  been  amply  shown 
that  although  about  two-thousandth  part  of  free  sulphuric  acid 
is  legal,  such  addition  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  vinegar.  The  mineral  acid,  if  present,  is 
nearly  always  sulphuric,  occasionally  hydrochloric,  and  still  more 
rarely  nitric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  is  detected  by  the  distillation  already  de- 
scribed, and  the  testing  of  the  distillate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Nitric  Acid  may  (in  the  absence  of  other  reducing  agents)  be 

*  The  results  are  only  approximate,  because  sodic  acetate  has  itself  a  feeUe 
alkaline  reaction. 
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detected  by  the  rapid  decoloration  of  a  solution  of  indigo  carmine 
added  to  the  boiling  vinegar,  or  the  diphenylamine  test  (see 
article  on  Water). 

Sulphuric  Ada  cannot  be  detected  by  the  nsual  chloride  of 
barium  test,  for  it  fails  to  distinguish  between  free  and  combined 
snlphuric  acid.  The  charring  effect  of  the  acid  on  paper,  on 
sugar,  or  its  action  on  starch  (formerly  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
older  tests),  is  now  replaced  by  more  scientific  methods,  and  need 
not  be  described  here. 

One  of  the  most  speedy  tests  for  the  presence  of  mineral  acids 
is  that  proposed  by  A.  Hilger* : — Two  or  three  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  methyl  aniline  violet  (0-1  :  100)  are  added  to  25  oc.  of 
vinegar;  if  pure,  no  colour  is  produced;  but  if  *2  per  cent,  of  any 
mineral  acid  is  present,  the  colour  is  blue;  or  if  *5  per  cent.,  blue- 
green;  and  if  1  per  cent.,  green. 

Another  useful  test  is  that  of  M.  Strohl;t  it  is  based  on  the 
well-known  fact,  that  oxalate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  acetic,  but 
soluble  in  mineral  acids.  The  solutions  requisite  are — ^a  solu- 
tion of  calcic  chloride  (15*1  grms.  to  the  litre)  and  a  solution  of 
crystallised  ammonic  oxalate  (28*4  grms.  to  the  litre) ;  ^  cc.  of 
each  of  these  liquids  is  added  to  50  cc.  of  the  vinegar  under 
examination,  and  if  the  turbidity  which  is  at  first  produced  does 
not  disappear,  the  liquid  contains  less  than — 

1*70  gnxL  per  cent,  salphnric  acid  (specific  gravity  1*843)  per  litre. 
2*85  „         hydrochloric  acid  (     ,,  „       1*174) 

4*40  „         nitric  acid  (     „  „       1*174) 


»> 
»» 


The  test,  without  claim  to  great  accuracy,  is  extremely  useful; 
for  if  any  suspicious  indication  be  observed,  the  vinegar  may  be 
then  submitted  to  a  more  elaborate  examination  for  free  acids. 

As  speedy  as  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  at  once  more  scientific 
and  accurate,  is  the  process  introduced  by  Mr.  Hehner.  Its 
principle  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  vinegar  always  contains 
potash  and  soda  salts  of  the  organic  acid ;  hence,  it  is  obvious 
that  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids,  if  added  in  small  quantity, 
merely  decompose  an  equivalent  quantity  of  acetate  or  tartrate, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  free  acids  immediately  disappear; 
but  if  added  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  acetates  and  tartrates, 
the  excess  remains  as  free  acid.  It  thus  follows,  that  if  any 
undecomposed  acetate  or  tartrate  exists  in  the  vinegar,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  free  mineral  acid  to  be  present;  and  since  the 
acetates  and  tartrates  are  decomposed  by  ignition  into  carbonates, 

•  Arehiv  der  Phannacie,  1870,  193. 
+  Arch,  F/tarm,  [6],  4,  342-346. 
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the  readiest  way  to  ascertain  their  existence  is  to  examine  the 
ash  of  the  vinegar  lor  carbonates.  If  that  ash  is  netUral,  free 
mineral  acid  is  probably  present ;  if  alkaline,  no  free  acid  can 
be  present,  although,  of  course,  a  small  quantity  may  originally 
have  been  added. 

The  qualitative  test  devised  by  Mr.  Hehner  is  also  made 
quantitative.  If  an  accurately-estimated  volume  of  d.  n.  soda 
solution  is  added  to  a  known  quantity  of  the  vinegar,  so  as  to 
neutralise  slightly  in  excess  the  total  amount  of  free  mineral  acid 
present,  on  ignition  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  gives  the  measure 
of  the  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  exact 
details  of  this  operation,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Hehner,  are  as 
follows: — 50  ca  of  the  vinegar  are  mixed  with  25  cc.  of  d.  n. 
soda;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  in  a  platinum 
basin,  the  residue  dried  at  about  110°.,  and  carefully  incinerated 
at  the  lowest  possible  temperature — the  ash  need  not  be  burned 
white.  25  cc.  of  a  d.  n.  sulphuric  acid  solution  are  now  added  to 
the  ash^  the  liquid  heated  to  expel  free  COg,  and  filtered.  The 
lilter  is  washed  with  hot  water,  litmus  added,*  and  the  acidity 
ascertained  by  d.  n.  soda.  The  volume  of  soda  necessary  for 
neutralisation  directly  gives  the  proportion  of  free  mineral  acid 
present  in  the  vinegar,  100  cc.  of  d.  n.  corresponding  to  '49  grm. 
of  HgSO^.  If  the  amount  of  alkali  originally  added  should  have 
been  insufficient,  it  is  necessary  to  recommence  the  experiment. 
For  this  reason  Messrs.  Allen  and  Bodmer  made  some  experi- 
ments in  which  the  preceding  manipulation  was  modified  by 
neutralising  the  whole  of  the  acid,  organic  and  inorganic,  by  soda 
solution.  The  results  were  satisfactory,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  titrate  accurately. 

Another  very  satisfactory  way  of  separating  and  identifying 
the  free  mineral  acids  in  vinegar  is  the  following : — ^Saturate  a 
known  quantity  with  cinchonine,  evaporate  to  dryness,  take 
up  the  quinine  salts  with  spirit,  recover  the  spirit  by  distilla- 
tion, dissolve  the  cinchonine  salt  in  water,  and  precipitate  by 
ammonia.  The  aqueous  liquid  will  now  contain  the  acetate  of 
ammonia,  together  with  the  sulphate,  chloride  or  nitrate ;  if  any 
one,  or  sdl  three,  of  the  free  acids  were  present,  the  acids  may 
be  determined  in  the  usual  way. 

A  method  of  separating  free  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphates  is 
to  evaporate  the  vinegar  to  a  syrup,  precipitate  the  sulphates 
by  alcohol,  filter,  wash  the  precipitated  salts  with  alcohol,  and 
determine  the  free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  a-lcoholic  solution. 
Provided  sufficient  alcohol  be  added,  the  separation  of  free  from 
combined  sulphuric  acid  is  exact. 

*  Instead  of  litmus,  cochineal  may  be  used ;  the  latter  is  anaffected  by 
00t«  and  therefore  preferable. 
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Another  method,  the  principle  of  which  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Thresh,  and  which  has  been  improved  apon  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Toung, 
is  to  add  to  a  known  measure  of  vinegar  an  excess  of  BaCl^;  the 
chlorine  in  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  now  determined  with  great 
care,  the  rest  is  evaporated,  ignited,  and  the  chlorine  of  the  ash 
determined.  The  difference  represents  the  free  mineral  acid  in 
terms  of  chlorine.  The  presence  of  free  tartaric  or  citric  acids 
quite  invalidates  the  accuracy  of  the  process,  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  it  is  generally  applicable. 

(3.)  Metallic  Adulterations. — Metals  in  vinegar  are  detected  by 
tsaturating  the  liquid  with  hydric  sulphide,  or  by  specially  testing 
for  arsenic,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  by  the  methods  detailed 
in  the  author's  work  on  "  Poisons."'*  Metals  of  the  first  group 
may,  however,  be  presumed  absent,  if  there  is  no  deepening  of 
colour  on  saturation  with  hydric  sulphide ;  arsenic,  if  Reinsch*s 
test  gives  negative  results ;  and  zinc,  if  the  nearly  neutralised 
vinegar  gives  no  precipitate  with  hydric  sulphide. 

Interpretation  of  the  BesuUs  of  Vinegar  Analyses^ — The  chemists 
of  the  Municipal  Laboratory,  Paris,  interpret  tlie  results  of  their 
Analyses  of  wine-vinegar  according  to  the  following  principles. 
The  normal  weight  of  extract  and  alcohol  in  wine  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  4  :  1 ;  a  tenth  per  cent,  of  the  extract  is  lost  during 
acetification ;  on  the  other  hand,  130  grms.,  theoretically,  of 
acetic  acid  is  produced  from  100  grms.  of  alcohol;  in  practice 
this  must  be  diminished  15  per  cent.  The  following  table  gives 
A  calculation  on  the  above  basis : — 


Alcoholic  Strength. 
Per  cent.  (rol.). 

Acetic  Acid. 

Extract  of  Vinegar. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

6 

5-315 

1-08 

7 

6-211 

1-26 

8 

7  105 

1-44 

9 

8-00 

1-62 

10 

8-895 

1-80 

11 

9-801 

1-98 

12 

10-71 

2-16 

The  relation  existing  between  the  acetic  acid  and  the  extract 
is  equal  to  4*9 ;  if  a  vinegar  has  a  relation  higher  than  this, 
allowing  at  the  most  a  tenth  (that  is,  really  5-0),  an  addition  of 
alcohol  is  indicated,  whether  an  actual  addition  or  whether  from 
the  use  of  a  fortified  wine.  The  table  also  indicates  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  quantities  of  acid  which  can  be  furnished  by 

*  Poisons :  their  Kfftcts  and  Detection,    3rd  ed.    Lond.  1895. 
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wines  of  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  and  sboald  the  pro- 
portion of  acetic  acid  fall  below  5 '3  per  cent.,  watering  may  be 
concluded,  especially  if  the  potassic  tartrate,  ash,  and  extract  are 
diminished  in  the  same  proportions.  The  French  standard  for 
vinegar  is,  therefore,  near  the  standard  of  our  own  pharmacopoeia 
(541  per  cent.). 

It  becomes  of  importance  to  distinguish  the  different  vinegars 
from  one  another — that  is,  to  be  able  to  say,  at  least,  whether  the 
vinegar  is  derived  from  the  fermentation  of  glucose,  from  wine, 
from  malt,  or  whether  it  is  derived  from  pyroligneous  acid  or  is 
a  diitilled  product.  The  table  on  p.  582  will  assist  the  analyst  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion.  Wine- vinegars  always  contain  some 
alcohol  and  this  may  be  estimated  by  careful  neutralisation 
of  the  vinegar  and  distillation;  wine- vinegars  also  contain  hi- 
tartrate  of  potash  (from  0*65  to  0*36  per  cent.);  often  small 
quantities  of  reducing  sugar  (from  '007  to  0*46  per  cent.^  as  well 
sa  some  of  the  wine  ethers  are  present ;  the  relation  oetween 
extract  and  acid  as  a  rule  does  not  exceed  3*5.  Malt-vinegars 
also  contain  some  alcohol,  but  are  distinguished  from  wine- 
vinegars  by  the  absence  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  phosphoric 
acid  ranges  from  about  0*05  to  0*1  per  cent.  Grain -vinegars 
also  contain  a  fair  amount  of  nitrogen ;  this,  according  to  Allen, 
is  a  valuable  criterion.  The  nitrogen,  calculated  as  albuminoids, 
ranges  from  0'6  to  0*7  per  c6nt.  Vinegar  made  from  sugar  gives 
low  albuminoids. 

Pyroligneous  acid  before  being  made  into  vinegar  is  usually 
distilled,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  has  a  low  extract,  a  low  ash, 
and  may,  rarely,  contain  some  tarry  products.  It  may  be 
recognised  according  to  the  French  chemists  by  the  larger 
amount  of  furfurol  than  is  the  case  with  other  vinegars. 

Occasionally  sulphate  and  acetate  of  potassium  are  found  in 
pyroligneous  acid.  A  vinegar  made  from  glucose,  or  from  rice 
converted  into  glucose  by  inverting  with  sulphuric  acid,  may 
show  traces  of  its  origin  in  increased  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates 
by  concentrating  and  adding  strong  alcohol ;  dextrin  may  also 
be  precipitated  and  be  identified. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Hehner  to  calculate  the  various  con- 
stituents on  the  original  solids  of  the  vinegar.  As  60  parts  of 
acetic  acid  are  theoretically  produced  from  90  of  glucose,  the 
acetic  acid  is  multiplied  by  1  '5,  as  representing  theoretically  the 
sugar  from  which  the  acetic  acid  was  <lerived.  To  this  figure  is 
added  the  total  extractive  matter  still  contained  in  the  wort- 
vinegar,  and  the  number  thus  obtained  represents  the  *'  original 
solids"  of  the  wort.  Examples  of  this  calculation  are  shown  in 
Table  LXYa.     This  number  obtained,  the  ash,  acetic  acid,  and 
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albuminoids  may  be  calculated  out  in  terms  of  the  original 
solids,  which  is  doubtless  a  better  guide  to  composition  than  the 
usual  way  of  stating  them.  For  example,  calculating  a  malt-,  a 
"  spirit-,"  and  a  "  sugar  "-vinegar  in  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids, 
the  results  are  as  follows : — 


Malt- 

Spirit- 

Sugar- 

Vinegar. 

Vinegar. 

Vinegar. 

Acetic  acid,      .   '     . 

49-8 

63*2 

600 

Albuminoids,    . 

5-9 

0-8 

115 

Phosphoric  acid. 

0-8 

00 

0-18 

^.Bn,  •           .           a           . 

3-8 

0-4 

3  35 

Vinegar  is  often  coloured  with  caramel;  sometimes  simplj 
acetic  acid  thus  coloured  is  sold  as  *'  vinegar."  The  estimation 
and  detection  of  caramel  has  been  worked  out  by  C.  Amthor*" 
as  follows : — 10  cc.  of  the  liquid  are  put  into  a  flask  with  30  to 
50  cc.  of  paraldehyde,  and  absolute  alcohol  added  until  the 
liquids  have  mixed  thoroughly.  The  flask  is  corked  and  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  twenty-four  hours ;  by  that  time  the 
caramel  will  have  precipitated.  To  still  further  identify  it,  the 
liquid  is  decanted,  the  precipitate  washed  with  a  little  alcohol, 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  until  it 
measures  a  cubic  centimetre.  On  now  treating  the  Rolution 
with  phenylhydrazine,  an  insoluble  compound  is  obtained.  This 
is  distinguished  from  the  osazones  of  sugar  by  its  amorphous 
appearance. 

Estimations  of  caramel  are  best  made  by  imitating  the  colour 
of  the  paraldehyde  precipitate ;  for  this  purpose  the  precipitate 
is  dissolved  in  water,  made  up  to  100,  and  a  solution  of  Imown 
caramel  content  used  as  a  comparison  liquid.  Possibly  the 
phenylhydrazine  compound  could  be  weighed,  but  the  limits  of 
accuracy  in  this  direction  have  not  yet  been  defined,  and  the 
formula  of  caramel  is  not  accurately  known.  A.  Sabaneef  and 
J.  Antushevitchf  believe,  from  cryoscopic  researches,  that  its 
formula  is  C^26^i88^80' 

♦  Zeit.  /.  anal.  Chemie,  xxiv.,  30-33. 
t  J.  Buss,  Chem,  Soc,,  xzv.,  23-31. 
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LEMON  JUICE  AND  LIME  JUICE. 

§  290.  Lemon  J  nice  is  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Citnis  limonum^ 
and  lime  juice  that  of  the  Citrus  acida  and  Citrus  limeUcL  The 
Board  of  Trade  standard  for  lemon  juice  is  a  density  of  1  -030  [when 
dealooholised],  and  an  acidity  equivalent  to  30  grains  per  ounce 
of  citric  acid.  The  British  ptmriuacopoeia  directs  that  lemon  juice 
should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1-039,  and  should  contain  32-5 
grains  of  citric  acid  per  ounce. 

Lemon,  lime,  and  hergamot  juice  are  all  similar  in  their 
composition,  containing  citric  acid  as  the  predominant  free  acid, 
and  small  quantities  of  acetic,  formic,  and  other  organic  acids, 
together  with  albumen,  sugar,  mucilage,  and  extractive  matters. 
The  mineral  matter  is  very  small,  and  contains  54  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  in  potash  and  15  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  juice  is  expressed  in  England,  and  also  in  Sicily,  where 
the  method  of  preparation  is  to  mix  one  ounce  of  brandy  with 
ten  ounces  of  the  juice,  and  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to 
pour  a  layer  of  olive  oil.  This  crude  process  of  preservation  is 
effectual,  but  is  now  being  supplanted  by  more  modern  methods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  specific  gravity,  free  acid,  and 
combined  organic  acid  of  the  citric  commercial  juices,  the  acid 
being  expressed  in  terms  of  crystallised  citric  acid  [j4^/«w]  : — 


8p«ciflo  QniTity. 

Free  AcI<L 
OzB.  per  gallon. 

CombliMd 

Or^nic  Acid. 

Per  gallon. 

Lemon  Juice — 

Baw  Sicilian, 
,,     English, 

Concentrated, 
Bergamot  Juice — 

Concentrated, 
lime  Juice — 

Baw,    .        .        . 

Concentrated, 

1-04    to  105 
1-20   to  1-25 

1-22   to  1-25 

1-035  to  1-040 
1-28   to  1-38 

6       to    9 
11       to  13 
67      to  72 

47      to  55 

10-6   to  13-5 
82      to  112 

0-85 

0-3 

6to8 

7to8 

0-4  to  07 
8-6 

§  291.  Ad/aUeraJtions  and  Analysis  of  Citric  Juices, — Lime  juice 
has  been  rather  extensively  adulterated,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  wholly  fictitious 
article  under  this  name. 

Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids  are  the  main  foreign 
ingredients  to  be  sought  for.  The  general  principles  of  tlie 
detection  of  these  acids  in  a  free  state  are  entirely  the  same  as  in 
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Yinegar,  and  the  remarks  with  regard  to  the  alkalinity  of 
vinegar-ash  when  genuine  apply  equally  to  the  ash  from  the 
citric  juices.  (See  p.  584.)  Good  juice  contains  insignificant 
traces  of  sulphates  and  chlorides,  so  that  the  mere  addition  of 
silver  nitrate  or  of  harium  chloride  will  at  once  show  whether 
there  has  been  any  tampering  with  the  liquid. 

Nitric  acid  may  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests  for  that 
acid.  The  juice  may  be  boiled  with  metallic  copper,  when  red 
fumes  will  appear,  should  nitric  acid  be  present.  Or,  it  may  be 
much  diluted  and  filtered,  and  one  portion  be  made  neutral  with 
burnt  magnesia,  and  boiled  to  expel  all  free  ammonia ;  afterwards, 
by  acting  upon  the  liquid  with  a  copper  zinc  couple,  any  nitrates 
may  be  turned  into  ammonia,  distilled  over,  and  titrated  in  the 
usual  way. 

F.  Scribani*  adds  to  the  suspected  lemon  juice  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  free  from  ferric  salt.  The  liquid  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  a  little  sulphocyanide  is  added.  If  nitric  acid 
has  been  present,  it  will  have  oxidised  the  ferrous  salt  into  a 
ferric  salt,  and  a  deep  blood-red  colour  will  b^  produced  by  the 
test. 

§  292.  The  Ancdyais  of  Lime  Juice,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its 
strength,  is  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  citric 
acid  and  citrates. 

The  amount  of  citric  acid  is  determined  frequently  for  technical 
purposes  by  the  aid  of  a  special  hydrometer,  called  "  a  citro- 
meter,"  but  this  method  is  not  exact  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
the  food-analyst.  Nevertheless,  it  will  always  be  well  to  take 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  by  a  specific  gravity  bottle,  or  by 
any  other  reliable  method,  first  boiliug  off  any  alcohol  which  the 
juice  may  contain,  and  making  it  up  to  the  same  bulk  as  before 
the  dealcoholisation. 

The  amount  of  free  acid  may  be  estimated  by  means  of  deci- 
normal  soda.  A  known  quantity  of  the  juice  is  taken  and 
coloured  with  phenol-phthalein,  and  then  d.  n.  soda  is  run  in 
until  the  colour  changes.  About  10  cc.  of  the  ordinary  raw 
juice  may  be  taken  and  diluted  to  50  cc. ;  but  the  concentrated 
juice  must  be  much  diluted  before  titration. 

The  free  acid  known,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  amount 
of  citrates  and  other  organic  acids  combined  with  bases.  For 
this  purpose,  the  measured  quantity  of  the  juice  which  has 
already  been  neutralised  by  soda,  is  evaporated  down,  charred, 
and  the  charred  mass  treated  with  a  known  volume  of  decinormal 

*Gaz.  Chim.  Ital,,  viii.  294. 
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Bulphnric  acid,  which  must  be  Bufficient  to  more  ihan  nentraliM 
the  carbonates. 

The  acid  solution  is  filtered  and  neutralised  by  d.  n.  soda; 
this  will  give  the  necessary  data  from  which  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  used  by  the  carbonates  produced  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  the  organic  acids.  This  amount  is  equi- 
valent to  the  total  amount  of  organic  acid ;  if  expressed  as 
citric  add,  forty-nine  parts  of  sulphuric  are  equal  to  seventy  of 
SHgC^jHgOyHgO,  or  sixty-seven  of  HgCgH^OyHjO. 

The  amount  of  free  acid  already  obtained  is  now  subtracted 
from  the  total  acid,  the  difference  being  that  which  is  combined 
with  bases. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  real  citric  acid  present  in  the  juice, 
it  must  be  determined  as  citrate  of  lime,  for  it  need  hardUy  be 
said  that  the  process  given  above  does  not  distinguish  between 
roalates,  meconates,  or  any  other  organic  acids  converted  by 
heat  into  carbonates.  To  determine  the  real  citric  acid,  Mr. 
Warington*  recommends  the  following  process :  from  15  to  20  cc. 
of  raw  lime  juice  are  exactly  neutralised  by  d.  n.  soda,  the  whole 
made  up  to  about  50  cc,  and  heated  to  boiling. 

While  boiling,  so  much  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is 
added  as  is  known  to  be  rather  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
total  amount  of  organic  acids  present.     The  boiling  must  be 
continued  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  precipitate  collected  and 
washed  with  hot  water.     The  filtrate  and  washings  are  evaporated 
to  a  small  bulk  (not  more  than  15  cc),  and  a  little  ammonia 
added  to  exact  neutralisation,  if  the  liquid  gives  an  acid  reaction ; 
a  further  precipitation  takes  place,  and  this  second  precipitate 
must  be  collected  on  a  filter.     The  filters  are  dried  and  burnt  up 
at  a  low  heat,  and  their  neutralising  power  with  regard  to  acid  is 
determined.      For  this  purpose,  the  ash  may  be  dissolved  in 
standard   hydrochloric   acid,    and    titrated  back ;    each  cc.  of 
normal  HCl  neutralised  is  equivalent  to  *070  grm.  of  crystallised 
citric  acid.     If  either  oxalic  or  tartaric  acids  should  be  present, 
the  residts  are,  of  course,  inaccurate. 

♦/owm.  Chem.  Soc,  1875,  934. 
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PEPPER,    &c. 


MUSTAKD. 

%  293.  Mustard  is  made  from  the  aeeda,  finely  ground,  of  the 
Sinapit  nigra,  or  black  mustard,  or  froib  those  of  the  Sinapig 
alba,  or  white  mustard,  ur  sgHin,  from  a  mixture  of  both  varieties. 
The  manufacturer  reduces  the  seeds  to  powder,  and  passes  the 
product  through  a  series  of  sieves.     The  portion  ia  the  first 
sieve  is  called  the  dresiings,  that  which  passes  through  is  an 
impure   muttard  Jlour.      The   impure   flour,    on   being    passed 
through  a  second  sieve,  yields  the  pure  flour  of  mustard  and 
a  second  quantity  of  dressings.      The 
dressings   are  utilised,   by  being  sub- 
mitted to  pressure,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fixed  oil  they  contain. 

MioTOKOpieal  Structure  of  the  Seed. — 
The  white  mustard  seed  is  made  up  of 
the  husk  and  the  seed  proper.  The  seed 
proper  is  simple  in  structure,  consistiD^ 
entirely  of  minute  oil-bearing  cells;  their 
size  averages  '00041  inch  in  the  finely 
powdered  seed;  and  they  look  extremely 
like  starch  corpuscles,  but  neither  pol- 
arise light  Dor  strike  a  blue  colour  with 
iodine. 

The  complicated  structure  of  the  husk 
of  the  mustard  seed,  in  part  unravelled 
by  Hassallghas  more  recently  been  fully 
investigated  by  the  labours  of  Sem- 
plowskis  and  v.  Hiihnels.*  It  is  built 
up  of  no  less  than  six  layers  (see  iig. 
67). 

(1.)  The  most  superficial  is  composed 
of  almost  quadratic  thin-walled  cells 
("05  —  1  micro 'millimetre  in  diameter) 
covered  with  a  thin  cuticle.    The  lumen 


Fig.  67'— 3«cUon  throngk 
the  coats  of  the  leed  of 
StTiapit  aiba.  — si,  The 
outer  skin,  filled  witk 
Bwollen   mucua ;    p,   the 


fig.  68  ;  10,  the  layer  of 
wine-glass  Bha,pedcella; !,» 
thin-walled  parenchycaa; 
g,  a  iayer  of  gluten-like 
cells  j  i.  the  inner  seed  coat- 


X  160  (after  U 


*  Moeller'i  "  Mikroakopie," 
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is  n&rrov,  and  the  cells  are  almost  entirely  filled  with  a  gela- 
tinous substance.  On  the  addition  of  water  the  cells  swell  up 
to  several  times  their  original  Tolume,  and  the  gelatinous  sub- 
stance escapes  from  some  of  the  ruptured  cells.  If  looked  at 
from  the  surface  these  cells  are  hexagonal  (see  fig.  68),  and  the 


ng.  6S.— A  Eap«rfidal  view  o(  elemeote  delineated  in  section  in  Ga.  S7; 
tbe  B&me  lettering;  hu  been  folloired — e,  embiyonal  tiisne.  Potub 
piciMkratioQ  x  160  (after  Mokllkb). 

central  Inmen  or  cavity  is  seen  surrounded  by  ring-like  layen 
of  the  mncilage. 

(3.)  Tbe  second  lajer  is  formed  out  of  large,  ronndtah, 
polygonal  cells  witli  thickened  walls ;  their  form  is  not  so  well 
seen  on  section  as  on  the  Bur&ce.  The  cells  present  differences 
in  different  species  of  mustard,  the  white  mustard  has  cells 
with  two  distinct  layers,  and  with  intercellular  spaces ;  the 
black  mustard  has  larger  cells,  with  only  a  single  homogeneous 
cell-wull,  while  the  Itussian  mustard  has  likewise  cells  single- 
walled,  but  irregularly  polyhedral  in  outline. 

(3.)  The  third  layer  can  only  be  seen  properly  in  section ;  it 
consists  of  cells  which  have  been  likened  to  wine-glasses,  though 
their  outline  rather  suggests  to  the  author  the  soles  of  narrow- 
heeled  shoes  (see  fig.  67).  A  striking  peculiarity  of  these  cells 
is  that  they  vary  in  length  or  height ;  the  sur&ce  of  tlie  seed  is 
mapped  out  into  small  pits ;  in  the  middle  of  each  of  these  small 
pita  the  cells  are  lowest,  at  tbe  borders  highest.  The  cells  are 
colourless  in  Sinapit  alba,  but  red-brown  in  Sinapit  M^ro. 

(4.)  The  fourth  layer  is  a  thin-walled  parenchyma  filled  with 
pigment  in  black  and  Eussian  mustard,  but  colourless  in  white 
mus^rd. 

(6.)  The  fifth  layer  belongs  morphologically  rather  to  the 
substance  of  the  seed  than  the  husk.  It  is  a  tbick-walledp 
single  layer  of  polybedntl  odla,  containing  a  grknolaled  sab- 
stance. 
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(6.)  The  sixth  layer  is  composed  of  an  irregular  parenchyma 
of  transparent)  oolourleas  cells  (see  fig.  68),  well  seen  from  the 
surface,  but  indistinct  on  section  (see  lig.  67). 

As  a  rule  none  of  the  husk  is  found  in  commercial  ground 
mustard,  the  main  bulk  being  made  up  of  the  substance  of  the 
seed. 

§  294.  The  accompanying  tables  (XLYL,  XL VII.)  give  some 
careful  analyses  by  C.  H.  Piesse  and  Lionel  Stansell*  of  black 
and  white  mustara : — 


TABLE  XLVII. 

—Analyses  or  Ash 

ojr  Mustard  Sekd. 

Wbits  Sskds. 

Bbowx  Skxds. 

Torlnhlre. 

Cambridge. 

OambridgOL 

Potash, 

21-29 

18-88 

21-41 

Soda,    . 

018 

0-21 

0-35 

Lima,   •        • 

13-46 

9-34 

13-67 

Magnesia, 

8-17 

10-49 

10-04 

Iron  oxide,   . 

1-18 

1-03 

1-06 

Sulphario  acid, 

7  06 

716 

5-56 

Chlorine, 

Oil 

012 

0-15 

Phosphoric  acid,  , 

32-74 

36-00 

37-20 

Silica,  . 

1-00 

1*12 

1-41 

Sand,   . 

1-82 

1-95 

1-38 

Charcoal, 

12-82 

15-14 

7-57 

99-83 

100-44 

1      II 

99-70 

§  295.  The  Chemistry  of  Mustard  is  extremely  interesting; 
both  seeds,  white  and  black,  contain  a  fixed  oil  (from  about  36 
per  cent.),  and  a  sulphocyanate  of  sinapin  and  myrosin.  Black 
mustard  seeds  contain,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  myronate  of 
potash  (about  -5  to  '6  per  cent.)  When  the  powdered  black 
mustard  seeds  (or  the  mixed  black  and  white)  are  moistened 
with  water,  the  myronate  of  potash  acts  upon  the  myrosin,  and 
produces  the  vdaiUe  oil  of  mustard.  White  mustard  seeds,  on 
the  other  hand,  contain  also  a  sulphur  principle,  siruxUnni  not 
found  in  black. 

Sinapin,  Cj^Hj^NO^. — Sinapin  exists  as  a  sulphocyanate,  both 

*  Analyst,  1880,  p.  161. 
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in  black  and  white  mustard  seeds,  as  well  as  in  the  seeds  of 
Turritis  glabrct,  L.  It  was  first  prepared  by  Henry  and  G^ot  in 
1825.  The  best  process  for  extraction  of  the  sulphocyanate  on  a 
small  scale  is  (according  to  Yon  Babo)  to  exhaust  the  oil  from  the 
seeds  by  ether,  then  to  treat  with  cold  absolute  alcohol,  which 
only  takes  up  a  little  of  the  sulphur  compound,  and  lastly,  to  dis- 
solve the  sulphocyanate  of  sinapin  out  with  alcohol  of  90  per 
cent.  The  excess  of  alcohol  is  then  separated  by  distillation,  and 
the  substance  crystallises  out,  yielding  about  1*1  per  cent. 

Sinapin  itself  cannot  be  obtained  pure,  but  a  watery  solution 
may  readily  be  prepared  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  the 
bisulphate  with  a  proper  quantity  of  baryta.  After  filtering 
away  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  filtrate  is  of  a  yellow  colour 
and  intensely  alkaline  reaction ;  it  precipitates  many  metals  from 
their  solution,  but  on  evaporation  its  colour  changes  through 
green  and  red  into  brown,  and  at  last  it  leaves  behind  an 
uncrystallisable  brown  residue.  On  boiling  a  solution  of  sinapin 
with  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  the  sinapin  splits  up  into 
sinkalin  and  sinapic  acid, 

CieHajNOfi  +  H2O  =  C5H13NO   +   0^,^,^,, 

and  similar  treatment  of  the  sulphocyanate  of  sinapin  produces 
the  same  decomposition.  To  sulphocyanate  of  sinapin  is  ascribed 
the  formula  Cj^H^sNOgCNHS.  It  forms  colourless,  transparent, 
truncated  prisms,  in  warty  or  starlike  groups,  without  odour, 
but  of  a  bitter  taste,  of  neutral  reaction,  melting  at  130^  to  a 
yellow  fluid,  solidifying  again  in  an  amorphous  mass.  The  sulpho- 
cyanate is  readily  soluble  in  water ;  but  ether,  turpentine,  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon  do  not  dissolve  it.  If  to  a  hot  solution  in 
alcohol  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  bisulphate  of 
sinapin,  Oi^HjgNO^,  SHjO^  +  2OH2,  separates  on  cooling  in 
rectangular  plates.  From  this  salt  the  neutral  sulphate  may  be 
obtained  by  solution  in  water,  and  precipitating  half  the  sul- 
phuric acid  by  baryta. 

Sinalbin,  O^^'EL^'S ^^^w  ^  substance  which  exists  only  in 
white  mustard,  and  may  be  supposed  to  take  the  place  of 
myronate  of  potash.  It  splits  up  into  sugar,  bisulphate  of  sina- 
pin, and  Bulphocyanide  of  acrinyl,  CoH^NSO.  The  last,  on  treat- 
xnent  with  alkalies,  yields  ammonU  and  the  salt  of  an  acid 
melting  at  136^,  to  which  the  formula  CgHgOg  is  ascribed. 

Myrosin,  a  substance  analogous  to  emu! sin,  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  sdbumen-  or  lime-free;  its  solution  froths  on  being 
shaken ;  it  is  coagulated  by  warming  to  60**!  as  well  as  by  acids 
and  alcohoL 
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MynmaiA  ofPoUuh^  Cj^qH^SLNS^Oi^  cryvtallkeB  out  of  w^\\^ 
in  OBodles ;  out  of  watei*,  in  rhombic  pnama.  Ifc  is  destitate  of 
waiter  of  cryatalliaatian,  is  of  neatral  reaction,  and  lias  no  odour, 
"kmi  is  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  with  diffi- 
oaltf  in  dilated  spirit,  and  scarcelj  at  all  in  absolute  aloohol, 
whilst  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzole.  If 
tha  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  be  digested  with 
tartaric  acid  and  absolute  alcohol,  the  tartrate  of  potash  separated, 
and  the  filtered  fluid  evaporated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the 
filtrate  from  the  latter  will  yield  easily  soluble  crystals  of  myro- 
nate  of  baryta  (Cj0HjgBaNS2O^o),  which  soon  become  opaque  on 
exposure  to  the  air ;  if  heated,  it  develops  ethereal  oil  of  mustard, 
leaving  behind  sulphate  of  baryta.  A  solution  of  myronate  of 
potash  gives  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  then  contains  a  salt  of  ammonia,  sugar,  and  half  of  the 
sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes 
umilarly.  Concentrated  potash-lye  digested  on  the  dry  salt,  and 
heated,  develops  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  cyanide  of  allyl,  and 
ammonia.  If  to  a  watery  solution  of  myronate  of  potash,  myrosin 
is  added,  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  sugar^  and  bisulphate  of  potash 
are  formed ;  thus, 

CioHigKNSPi^^  =   C4H5NS   +   C^HjjOe  +    SHKO4, 

the  same  reaction  takes  place  if  the  freshly-prepared  watery 
extract  of  the  white  or  black  mustard  seeds  be  added.* 

§  296.  The  Fixed  Oil  of  both  Black  and  White  Mustard  appean 
to  be  identical, — It  is  a  yellow,  non-drying  oil  of  0*915  to  0-920 
specific  gravity  at  15°,  solidifying  from  -  12°  to  —  16*,  and 
of  a  mild  taste.  It  contains  the  glycerides  of  erucic  acid,  of 
stearic  acid,  and  of  oleic  acid,  which  last  Darby  considers  diSeiient 
from  ordinary  oleic  acid. 

Erucic  Acid,  CggH^jOj,  was  discovered  by  Darby  in  the  &tty 
oil  of  the  seeds  of  the  white  and  black  mustard  in  1849,  and  the 
same  acid  has  also  been  found  in  rape  oil.  It  is  easily  obtained 
by  saponifying  the  oil  with  litharge,  treating  the  soap  with  eUier, 
which  dissolves  out  the  erucate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  salt 
with  hydrochloric  acid.     The  erucic  acid  in  solution  is  filtered 

*  In  the  aiuJysiB  of  muatard,  A.  R.  Laeds  and  R  Everhart  {Bicd»  Ccnir.^ 
1884,  140)  have  proposed  to  dissolve  out  potaasiom  myronate  by  treatment 
with  aqueouB  alcohol,  after  the  oil  has  been  removea  by  dry  ether.  The 
solution  is  evaporated,  dried  at  105*,  weighed,  and  imited,  and  the  myran- 
ate  is  calculated  from  the  potaasiom  sm^hate  of  the  ash.  Myrosin  and 
eellulose  are  not  dissolved  by  dilute  alcohol;  these  are  then  treated  with  a 
half  per  cent,  soda  solution;  the  undissolved  cellulose  is  weighed  and 
ignited,  whilst  the  solution  of  myrosin  is  neutralised  and  precipitated  by 
Kitthaosen's  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 
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from  tbe  chloride  of  lead,  the  filtrate  etapornted  in  the  iratep- 
baihy  and  the  residne  lecrystalliBed  from  ether.  Eracic  acicl 
forms  slender,  long,  white,  glittering  needles,  without  odour  or 
taste,  melting  at  from  33°  to  34°,  and  coagnlating  again  at  33*; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  diffiolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  acid,  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  becomes  coloured  and 
rancid.  If  to  water  saturated  with  erucic  acid  bromine  be  added 
gradually,  a  crystalline  compound  can  be  obtained,  C!23H^2-^2^2' 
which  crystallises  out  of  alcohol  in  small,  white,  warty  masses, 
melting  at  42*^  to  43**.  Again,  if  the  solution  be  decomposed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  amalgam,  it  can  again  be  changed 
back  to  erucic  acid.  Erucic  acid  forms  definite  salts,  of  the 
formula  HC22H^i02. 

The  VoUUUe  Oil  of  Mustard,  C^H-NS,  is  mixed  with  cyanide  of 
allyl,  which  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.*  Ordinary 
distillation  of  black  mustard  seeds  yields  it  in  the  proportion  of 
0*5  to  0*7  per  cent  It  is  colourless  or  slightly  yellow;  has  a 
boiling  point  of  HS"*,  and  specific  gravity  1009  to  1010;  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  dissolying  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
petroleum  ether.  According  to  Hager  {Pharm.  CevUfralb.,  x.  65), 
the  commercial  oil  is  much  s^dulterated ;  he  enumerates  as  fraudu- 
lent additions,  alcohol,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  oil  of  gillifiowers, 
and  castor-^il.  The  volatile  oil  of  mustard  prevents  the  coagu- 
lation of  serum-albumen,  as  well  as  alcoholic  fermentation. 
According  to  Mitscherlich,  this  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  the 
ethereal  oils,  4  grms.  killing  a  kitten  in  two  hours,  15  grms.  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  post-mortem  appearances  were  those  of 
acute  gastroenteritis,  and  the  smell  of  the  oil  pervaded  the  blood, 
urine,  and  lungs.  It  has  been  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  exter- 
nally, for  its  powerful  rubefacient  properties,  blistering  the  skin 
when  applied  to  it. 

§  297.  AchdtercUions, — ^The  adulteration  most  commonly  met 
with  is  a  dilution  of  ground  mustard  with  wheat  flour,  and 
coloured  by  either  turmeric  or  Martin's  yellow  dinitro-naphthoL 
Other  substances  usually  enumerated  as  having  been  fraudulently 
mixed  with  mustard  are— cayenne  pepper,  ginger,  gamboge, 
potato  starch,  pea  flour,  radish  and  rape  seed,  linseed  meal, 
yellow  ochre,  chromate  of  potash,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  day, 
besides  the  ground  seeds  of  the  Sinapis  arvensis. 

A  careful  microscopical  examination  by  both  ordinary  and 

*  Y.  Birckfl  {Landw.  Vertuehs,  StcU.)  estimates  the  volatile  oil  as  follows : — 
The  powdered  substance  is  mixed  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  nine  hours  at  50**;  it  is  then  distilled  into  alkaline  per- 
manganate, and  thus  the  sulphur  is  oxidised  into  sulphate.  This  sulphate 
is  precipitated  in  the  usual  way  by  baric  chloride. 
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polansed  light  will  detect  most  organic  adulterations.  If  on  the 
addition  of  iodine  to  an  infusion  of  the  mustard  in  hot  water,  do 
blue  colour  is  produced,  it  is  certain  that  neither  wheat  nor  any- 
other  starch  is  pi^esent. 

The  chemical  examination  of  mustard,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
food-analyst,  mainly  resolves  itself  into — 

1.  Testing  for  turmeric  and  naphthalene  yellow. 

2.  Estimation  of  the  total  sulphur. 

3.  Estimation  of  the  &t  or  oiL 

4.  Estimation  of  the  ash. 
6.  Testing  for  gamboge. 

1.  TesUng  for  Turmeric  and  Naphthalene  TeUow, — ^The  detec- 
tion of  turmeric  by  its  microscopical  appearance  is  usually  satis- 
factory ;  there  are,  however,  some  good  chemical  tests. 

A.  Extract  the  mustard  with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of 
methylic  alcohol,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  If  turmeric 
be  present,  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  extract  will 
produce  a  red-orange  colour,  turned  by  excess  of  an  alkali  to 
green  and  blue;  or  the  extract  may  be  dissolved  in  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  a  porcelain  capsule,  in  which  there  has  been  placed  a  small 
piece  of  filter  paper.  When  the  evaporation  is  complete,  the 
paper  is  moistened  with  a  strong  solution  of  boric  acid,  and  then, 
dried ;  if  turmeric  be  present  the  paper  wiU  take  a  reddish 
colour ;  if  it  be  then  treated  by  an  alkali,  there  is  a  play  of 
colours,  among  which  green  and  purple  predominate. 

B.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  fsuct  that  the  colouring- 
matter  of  turmeric  is  strongly  fluorescent ;  that  of  mustard,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  devoid  of  fluorescence.  The  simplest  method 
to  detect  the  fluorescence  of  the  yellow  colouring-matter  of 
turmeric,  when  mixed  with  mustard,  is  to  pass  a  little  castor- 
oil  through  the  suspected  sample  on  a  filter ;  the  oil,  if  turmeric 
be  present,  shows  a  very  distinct  green  colour ;  this  is  a  test  of 
considerable  delicacy.  Or  an  alcoholic  solution  may  be  placed 
in  a  test-tube,  and  held  vertically  in  water  contained  in  a  glass 
blackened  internally;  if  the  observer  now  slightly  incline  the 
top  from  the  window,  and  look  from  above  (m^ide  the  test-tube:,, 
the  green  fluorescence,  if  present,  will  be  readily  observed. 

Na/pkthaXefM  Yellow  or  DinUro-Naphthol,  Qyt^BiJi^O^Sif  has 
been  detected  in  mustard  by  K  Waller  and  R  W.  Martin 
(Analyst,  1884).  The  colouring-matter  is  readily  extracted  by 
alcohol  of  95  per  cent.,  and  dyes  wool  a  bright  yellow — its  tincto- 
rial power  is  very  great. 
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2.  Eaiimation  of  the  Total  Sulphur. — Most  of  the  adulterants 
of  mustards  oontaiu  no  sulphur,  or  at  least  no  very  appreciable 
amount,  in  the  unozidised  state.  Mustard,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  common  with  a  large  number  of  cruciferous  plants,  contains 
sulphur-organic  compounds ;  hence  a  great  deficiency  or  excesa 
of  sulphur  is  indicative  of  adulteration,  a  normal  amount  no- 
conclusive  sign  of  purity. 

The  total  sulphur  in  mustard  may  be  estimated  by  oxidation 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or,  more  conveniently,  by  alkaline 
permanganate.  A  weighed  quantity  of  mustard  is  boiled  with 
excess  of  alkaline  permanganate,  and  the  resulting  sulphate 
precipitated  by  barium  chloride.  The  volatile  sulphur  com- 
pounds  may  be  distilled  by  a  current  of  steam  into  strong 
alkaline  permanganate,  and  a  similar  determination  of  sulphates 
be  made.  A.  Schicht*  recommends  to  add  alcohol  to  the  per- 
manganate after  cooling,  and  then  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium 
iodide  until  a  feeble  yellow  colour  remains.  Y.  Genin  prefers 
to  distil  and  oxidise  the  distillate  by  bromine  water. 

3.  Bstimatiion  of  the  Fat  or  OH, — This  is  particularly  useful 
when  wheat  starch  is  the  adulterating  agent.  Wheat  flour  does 
not  contain  more  than  1*2  to  2*1  per  cent,  of  oil ;  mustard,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  33*9  to  36*7  per  cent.  A  weighed  portion  of 
the  previously  dried  sample  may  be  placed  in  the  little  apparatus 
figured  at  p.  68.  As  a  rough  guide  the  following  formubB  may 
be  used: — 

X  Amount  of  mustard,  y  of  oil  found. 

33-9a;  1-2(100 -a?) 

100      "*■  100  ~~^ 

36'7a;  2(100 -a;) 

100      "**  100  ""^ 

4.  Estimation  of  the  Ash. — The  ash  is  taken  in  the  way  already 
described  (see  p.  117).  The  total  ash  of  dried  mustard  averages 
5  per  cent.  The  highest  number  the  writer  has  obtained  is  5*3 
per  cent.,  the  lowest  5*088  per  cent.  Of  this  ash  from  *2  to  1*25 
is  soluble  in  water.  It  hence  follows,  that  if  found  above  5*5  per 
cent.,  mineral  matters  of  foreign  origin  are  present;  if  below  4 
per  cent.,  it  is  an  indication  of  some  organic  adulterant. 

5.  Gamboge. — Cramboge  as  an  adulterant  of  mustard  is  some- 
what apocryphal;  if  suspected  of  being  present,  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  mustard  must  be  prepared ;  such  an  extract  when 
treated  with  caustic  soda  becomes  of  a  bright  red  colour,  hydro- 
chloric acid  produces  a  yellow  colour. 

*  Ztit.  anal.  Chem.,  xxz.,  G61-6(>5. 
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PEPPER 

§  298.  Black  pepper  is  the  dried  immtUurefrmt  ofFiper  nigrum^ 
one  of  the  PiperaceaSy  or  pepperworts. 

White  pepper  is  the  same  berry  decorticated,  or  deprived  of 
its  outer  and  black  husk  or  covering. 

The  pepperworts  are  a  well-defined  natural  order,  confined  to 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  world,  and  delighting  in  low  places, 
valleys,  and  the  banks  of  rivers.  Although  neither  the  number 
of  its  genera  nor  of  its  species  is  great,  yet  the  whole  order  is 
remarkable  for  a  variety  of  active  and  useful  plants — e.^.,  the 
aromatic  black  and  long  peppers,  the  astringent  matico,  the 
intoxicating  Macropiper  rneilii/sticumy  the  difierent  varieties  of 
cubebs,  useful  in  the  treatment  of  inflamed  mucous  membranes, 
and  several  other  plants  possessing  medicinal  properties,*  belong 
to  the  natural  order  of  Piperacece. 

Black  pepper  itself  is  a  climbing  plant,  attaining  the  height  of 
£rom  8  to  12  feet;  the  beiTies — or,  botanically  speaking,  "drupes" 
— are  at  first  green,  then  red,  and  if  left  still  longer  ungathered, 
tarn  to  black ;  but  before  this  latter  change  takes  place  the 
berries  are  gathered  by  hand  and  dried  in  the  sun,  the  result 
being  an  entire  change  of  appearance ;  instead  of  a  red,  smooth 
berry,  a  black  or  reddish-black  peppercorn,  with  the  cortex  con- 
tracted and  shrivelled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  veined  net- 
work, is  obtained.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  various  portions  of 
the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth,  the  zone  of  cultivation  being 
confined  to  the  isotherms  of  82°F.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
strictly  correct  to  say  that  this  high  mean  annual  temperature 
is  essential,  or  even  necessary;  for  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  pro- 
duced principally  in  the  cooler  valleys,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  does  not,  perhaps,  exceed  TO^'Fabr. 

The  black  pepper  imported  into  this  country  principally  comes 
from  the  islands  of  Malacca,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra.  The 
commercial  varieties  are  at  least  five — viz.,  Malabar,  Penang, 
Sumatra,  Trang,  and  Tellicherry,  names  indicating  the  localities 
whence  they  are  derived.  The  differences  which  these  different 
varieties  of  pepper  present  to  the  eye  are  evident  enough  when 
the  several  samples  are  at  hand  for  comparison ;  but  it  takes 
a  very  practised  observer  to  identify  a  solitary  sample ;  and 

*  The  Artanihe  euccUypHfoUa  is  used  in  Brazil  in  case  of  colic ;  Piper  par- 
theniuTn,  used  in  menstrual  disturbances ;  Cfiavica  btUe  and  Striboa  cause 
salivation,  and  decrease  the  function  of  the  skin.  Besides  these,  Aerocar^ 
pidium  higpululuTTiy  Coeccibryon  capense,  Arianthe  adunca,  Chavica  adunea 
and  others,  possess  active  and  useful  properties. 
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if  samples  of  each  of  the  kinds  named  were  mixed  together,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  an  adept  even  could  separate  the  berries  again, 
identifying  each  sort  with  any  correctness.  The  merchant,  indeed^ 
relies  more  upon  the  weight  than  the  appearance;  he  takes  a 
handful  of  peppercorns,  and  by  long  practice  can  tell  in  a  moment 
whether  it  is  a  light  or  a  heavy  sample.  Chevallier  has  deter- 
mined the  weight  of  what. is  technically  called  heavy,  half-hea\'y, 
and  light  pepper.  A  litre  of  the  first  weighed  530  grms. ;  of  the 
second,  512  grms. ;  of  the  third,  470  grms.  That  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  weight  in  the  different  berries  is  certain, 
for  the  writer  carefully  weighed  100  berries  of  each  kind,  with 
the  following  result : — 

100  pepperooms  of  Penang  weighed  .        6*2496 

"    ■  ■  .        60536 


100  „  Malabar     „ 

100  „  Sumatra     ,, 

100  „  Trang 

100  „  Tellicherry,, 


51476 
4-5736 
4-5076 


If,  then,  quality  is  to  be  judged  of  by  weight,  Penang  and 
Malabar  may  be  bracketed  together  as  standing  first,  Sumatra 
holding  the  second  place,  and  Trang  and  Tellicherry  bracketed 
together  in  the  third.  The  general  opinion  of  the  trade  is,  that 
Malabar  is  really  the  heaviest,  and  possibly  the  samples  of 
Penang  which  the  writer  possesses  are  unusually  fine.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  peppers  of  commerce  are  mixtures  of  different 
kinds  of  pepper ;  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found  in  the  shops 
as  a  pure  ground  Malabar  or  a  pure  ground  Penang.  The 
principal  varieties  mixed  for  household  purposes  and  retaUed  are 
Malabar,  Penang,  and  Sumatra;  the  first  of  these  is  the  dearest. 
The  usual  mixture,  according  to  Chevallier,  is — 

33  per  cent,  of  Malabar  to  give  weight, 

33         „  Penang        ,,      strength,  and 

33  „  Sumatra      ,,      colour. 

The  pepper  thus  mixed  is  either  ground  by  the  aid  of  large  mill- 
stones, or  in  an  apparatus  perfectly  analogous  to  a  coffee-mOL 
The  latter  mode  is  far  preferable  to  the  former,  as  the  friction  of 
the  stones  develops  considerable  heat,  and  dissipates  some  of  the 
aromatic  principles.  Pepper  thus  damaged  by  the  heat  of  the 
mechanical  operations  is  technically  known  as  ^'  burnt.*' 

Microscopical  Structure  of  Pepper, — The  black  pepper  berry 
is  composed  of  the  seed  enveloped  by  its  pericarp,  both  being 
adherent  The  microscopical  structure  will  be  readily  under- 
stood on  reference  to  figs.  69  and  70.  There  is  first  a  rather  thick 
cuticle  (-005  mm.)  containing  a  single  layer  of  small  square  cells. 


filled  with  a  brownitili  substance ;  beueatb  tbe  epidermis  is  seen 
a  closely-packed,  yellow  layer  of  radially-arranged  cells,  with 
thickened  walls  of  about  '05  mm.  in  diameter.  The  cavity  of 
each  cell  is  filled  up  with  a  lump  of  resiu ;  beneath  the  layer  of 
thick  cells  is  tbe  parenchyma  of  tbe  pericarp,  consisting  of  two 
seta  of  cells.  The  outer  layer  is  composed  of  soft  tangentially- 
extended  cells  containing  numerous  starch  granules,  drops  of  oil 
and  lumps  of  resin ;  it  is  the  shrinking  of  this  soft  loose  layer 
that  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  wrinkling  of  the  berry ;  among 
these  cells  may  be  often  seen  bast 

fibres  and  spiral  Tessela.     The  inner  f 

layer  of  the  parenchyma  is  large- 
celled,  the  cells  containing  many  drops 
of  ethereal  oLL  A  layer  of  one  or  two 
rows  of  thick-walled,  tangentially- 
arranged  cells  conclndes  the  struo- 
tures  belonging  to  the  pericarp  proper; 
the  rest  of  the  berry  is  made  up  of 
the  testa  and  albumen  of  the  seed. 
The  testa  consists  of  an  outer  brown, 
and  an  inner  transparent,  membrane; 
the  outer  brown  consists  of  two  layers 
of  cells  eiebibltiug  no  very  definite 
form  on  cross  section  j  but  when  the 
seed  is  soaked  in  water  and  thin  strips 
torn  &om  the  testa,  tbe  outer  layer 
b  then  seen  to  be  composed  of  regular, 

long,  five-sided  cells.  The  albumen  Fig.  69. — A  section  of  black 
of  the  seed  is  formed  of  angular  pepper x  160— ep.EpidermU 
radially-arzanged,  large-celled  paren-  ^"^f  «^^  Uyer'^f  bk^ 
chyma;  most  of  the  cells  are  filled  j^,.  p_  thin-walled  paren- 
with  extremely  small  starch  gran-  chyma,  many  of  the  cells  hav- 
nles,  each  of  which,  when  examined  ing  oily  contents  j »,  the  inner 
by  the  aid  of  a  high  power,  shows  layer  of  hard  ocU^.howing  a 
'        .     ,  ,  "tt  J   J.L  peculiar   one-aided  thicken- 

a  central  nucleus.  Here  and  there  ^.  „_  k,  ooatiogs  of  the  »eed 
may  be  seen  cells  containing  little  proper,  a  being  the  more  ei- 
masses  of  a  yellow  resin,  sach  yellow  toraal  brown  layer,  and  b  the 
masses  kept  under  glycerin  for  some  inner  eoloorlose  layer ;  E.the 
tta.  develop  o,j.»J.  S,t,i;S,,r^dtlS,S 

WhUe  Pepper  is  the  npe  fruit  of      there  lumps  of  resin  as  at  r. 
the   same   plant;    tbe   berries   are 

soaked  in  water,  and  then  most  of  the  dark  pericarp  is  rubbed 
ofi'.  All  the  structures  belonging  to  the  pericarp  are  not  de- 
tached, the  skin  separating  at  the  vascular  zone.  The  microscopic 
strncture  of  white  pepper  is,  therefore,  the  same  aa  that  of  black, 
ninm  the  portions  removed. 
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Pepper  contains  tiro  alk&loids,  piperin  and  piperidlne,  a  voW 
tile  oiJ,  and  an  acrid  resin,  besides  gum,  starch,  v^etabla 
albumen,  salts,  and  other  subatanoes. 


s 


1^.  TD. — Oronndpepperxl60.— Th«  lettering  ii  the  same  aa  in  the  pfevnoi 
figure :  /,  t«at  tibrea;  ip,  ipind  vtmeU;  *t,  the  utdiTidtwl  gcuuilca 
(^starch  X  600. 

Oil  of  Pepper  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  0-86  to  0-99,  and 
a  boiling  point  of  167°  to  170°.  It  is  a  clear  fluid,  possessing  a 
mild  taate,  and  corresponds  to  the  formula  CjgH^g.  Both  white 
and  black  pepper  contoin  a  little  more  than  1  per  cenL  of  this  oiL* 

§  299.  i'iperin— (CitHioNOj)— was  discovered  by  Oeratedt  in 
1819  ;  it  is  found  in  white,  long,  and  black  pepper,  in  Chaviea 
ojffieinarmn,  in  cubebs,  in  the  berries  of  Schinia  moUit,  ajid  ia 
the  bark  of  LirUdmdron  tvlipifwa.  When  pure,  piperin  crj'sUl- 
lisea  in  colourless,  brilliant,  four-aided  prisma ;  it  is  almost  taste- 
less, and  presents  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  melts  to  an  oily  mast 
at  about  100°,  solidifying  in  a  resinous  form  \  is  soluble  is 
petroleum  ether,  alcohol,  ether,  the  volatile  oils,  benzole,  cUotd- 
form,  and  creosote.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  changes  it  into  aa 
orange-red  resin ;  if  this  be  treated  with  a  solntion  of  caustic 
potash,  a  blood-red  colour  ia  produced,  and  on  boiling  piperidiae 
developed.  Heating  with  alcoholic  potash  decomposes  piperin 
into  pii)endine  and  piperinate  of  potash,  and  the  same  subetaott 
is  quickly  developed  by  heating  with  soda  lime. 
*  Dqedos,  Joum.  Chem.  Med,,  xi.,  30B, 
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Fiperidiney  CgHj^N  (boiling-point  106'),  occurs  in  j^cpper ; 
according  to  W.  Johnstone*  the  amoants  in  black  pepper  range 
from  0-39  to  0*77  per  cent.,  mean  value  0*56  per  cent. ;  whit« 
pepper  contains  smaller  quantities,  from  0*21  to  0*42  per  cent. 

Piperic  Acid. — OijHiqO^ — is  obtained  by  boiling  piperin  with 
alcoholic  potash,  aecomposing  the  piperate  of  potash  by  the 
addition  of  HCl^  and  subsequent  purification  of  the  acid  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohoL  The  acid  is  in  the  form  of  yellow  hair- 
like needles,  some  of  which  may  be  sublimed  undecomposed ;  they 
dissolve  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  are  scarcely  soluble  in  water. 

Bucheim  has  given  the  name  of  "Chavicin"  to  a  substance 
which  he  separated  as  follows : — Black  pepper,  after  being  ex- 
hausted of  all  matters  soluble  either  in  alcohol  or  water,  was 
treated  with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract  was  shaken  up  with 
potash ;  on  then  separating  and  distilling  the  ether,  chavicin  is 
left  behind,  of  the  consistence  of  thick  turpentine,  and  possessing 
a  biting  taste ;  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  pure. 

§  300.  The  Ash  of  Pepper. — The  following  is  an  analysis  of 
the  ash  of  Tellicherry  pepper : — 


100  gnoB.  of  Ash. 

ICOgnns.  ofAslu 

Potash, 

24-380 

Phosphoric  acid,  . 

8*470 

Soda,  . 

3*226 

Sulphuric  acid,    . 

9  613 

Magnesia,    . 

13-000 

Chlorine,      '. 

7-570 

Lime,  . 

11-600 

Carbonic  acid. 

14,000 

Iron,    . 

0  300 

Sand,  .         .         . 

6,530 

Of  all  of  these  constituents  the  sand  is  the  most  variable* 
The  highest  determination  of  sand  which  the  writer  has  as  yet 
met  with,  occurred  in  a  sample  of  Penang  pepper,  which  gave  9 
parts  of  sand  in  every  100  of  ash  ;  but  if  we  allow  that  a  pepper 
ash  may  contain  10  parts  in  every  100  of  sand,  how  on  any 
theory,  except  that  of  wilful  adulteration,  can  we  account  for  the 
fact  of  the  ground  pepper  of  commerce  yielding  to  the  analyst  an 
ash,  one-third  or  one-half  of  which  is  very  commonly  found  to 
consist  of  sand  1  The  iron,  part  of  which  is  magnetic,  the  alka- 
line earths,  the  chlorine,  the  alkalies,  all  vary  somewhat;  but 
there  is  one  constituent  which  is  extremely  constant,  and  may 
be  of  technical  utility,  and  that  is,  the  phosphoric  acid.  The 
phosphoric  acid  averages  8*5  per  cent,  of  the  ash.  Pepper  also 
has  very  minute  quantities  of  carbonate ;  a  sample  of  finely- 
powdered  Malabar  pepper,  treated  with  acid,  and  placed  in  an 
absorption  apparatus  connected  with  an  aspirator,  which  drew 
through  the  solution  perfectly  dried  carbonic-acid-free  air,  yielded 
*657  milligramme  of  GOg,  or  about  *143  per  cent,  of  the  ash ; 
hence  the  10  or  11  per  cent,  of  COj  in  the  ash  must  be  produced 
from  the  organic  salts,  <&c. 

♦  Cfhem.  NetMf  Iviii.,  236. 
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Nitraies  and  Nitrites  in  Pepper. — (^omparatiYely  few  observa- 
tions  of  the  amount  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  organic  substances 
are  on  record :  it  is  a  subject  of  some  scientific  interest^  especiallj 
since  it  baa  been  observed  that  nitrates  and  nitrites  are  decom- 
posed in  the  presence  of  free  oxalic  acid.  Whether  the  deter- 
mination of  nitric  acid  will  be  of  service  to  the  food-analyst  or 
not  is  unknown ;  it  certainly  may  be  so,  if  it  be  found  that  a 
substance  rich  in  nitrates  is  fi^udulently  mixed  with  one  poor  in 
nitrates. 

Ofttoalatad  m 

Nitric  AeM. 

Qrms. 

100  grms.  undried  Penang  pepper  yield  0*04470 

„               ,,        Malabar          „  0*0385:) 

„                „        Tellicherry      „  0*08800 

„                „        Sumatra          „  0*06560 

»       Trang              „  011870 

§  301.  General  Composition  of  Pepper, — ^In  a  sample  of  Penang 
pepper  analysed  by  the  writer : — 

Pttr  csnth 
Volatile  oil, 1H)4 

Acrid  resin, 1*77 

Piperin, 5"17 

SuWances  soluble  in  water,  gam,  starch,  and 

other  matters,  subtractinfl;  ash,                  .  14*74 

Substances  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water,    •  67*75 

Water, 923 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  analyses  made  by  the  writer 
in  1876  of  genuine  black  peppers,  and  may  be  compared  with 
similar  determinations  of  white  and  long  peppers : — 

TABLE  XL VIII. —General  Composition  oj  Commebcial  Pepfebs. 


Penang,  . 
Tellicherry, 
Somatra, . 
Malabar, . 
Trang,     . 
White  Pepper, 
Commercial 
Long  Pepper, 


:'} 


Percent 
0*53 
12-90 
10*10 
10-54 
11*66 

10*30 


an 

Si: 


Per  cent. 
5-57 
4*676 
4*702 
4-632 
46U0 

5*600 

1-800 


k 

•c 


I 


Peroeot 
2*08 
1*70 
1*74 
1*74 
1*70 

2*05 

0*80 


^5 


Peroenk 
18*33 
16*5 
17*59 
20-37 
18*17 


16*82 


In  Pepper  diM  at 
100*. 


Soluble  in 
wmter. 


TMsL 


2*21 
3*38 
2-62 
3*45 
2*63 

0-56 

4*47 


4*18 
6*77 
4*31 
519 
4*77 

1-12 
8-90 
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§  302.  Analyns  of  Pepper. — The  ash  and  hygroscopic  moisture 
are  estimated  in  the  usual  manner.  The  piperin  and  resin  are 
the  most  important  to  determine. 

W.  Johnstone  recommends  the  conversion  of  piperin  into 
piperidine.  10  grms.  of  the  pepper  are  digested  at  100°  in  a 
closed  flask  with  25  cc.  of  water  and  25  cc.  of  alcoholic  potash. 
After  from  four  to  five  hours'  digestion,  the  flask  is  cooled  and 
the  contents  distilled  and  titrated  until  the  distillate  is  no  longer 
alkaline. 

l^i|)erin  decomposes  into  piperidine,  OgH^N,  and  piperic  acid, 
CjjHjqO^  "which  unites  with  potash ;  hence  it  follows  that  every 
molecule  of  piperidine  found  is  equal  to  a  molecule  of  piperin — 
i,e,,  1  cc.  of  d.  n.  acid  used  by  the  distillate  indicates  0*0285  of 
piperin. 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  pepper  practically  consists  of  resin  and 
piperin,  so  that  if  the  alcoholic  extract  be  determined,  and  then 
the  piperin  by  Johnstone's  method,  this  last  value  subtracted 
from  the  total  weight  of  extract,  miniLS  any  ash,  should  give 
approximately  the  resin. 

§  303.  AdvMerationa  of  Pepper. — Pepper  has  been  adulterated 
for  at  least  two  centuries  and  a  half;  for  Pierre  Pomet,*  writing 
in  1614,  says  :  '' AlS  the  greatest  part  of  pepper,  white  as  well  as 
black,  is  sold  ^hattu^  (that  is  to  say,  powdered),  it  should  only  be 
bought  of  honest  merchants ;  because  all  the  pepper  the  retailers 
sell  is  no  other  thing  for  the  white  than  ^epices  (TAuverffne 
hlanchees,'  or  rather  black  pepper  whitened  with  ground  rice; 
the  black  is  only  the  dust  either  of  the  crust  of  bread,  grey 
Auvergne  spices,  or  manignette.'' 

The  list  of  the  adulterations  enumerated  by  authors  is  an 
extraordinary  one.  Linseed-meal,  rice,  pepper  leaves,  mustard, 
wheat  flour,  sago,  woody  fibre,  chillies,  rape-seed,  potato,  spices, 
capsicum,  manignette  (otherwise  known  as  Guinea  pepper), 
chicory,  rye,  powdered  leaves  of  the  laurel,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously used  to  wrap  round  extract  of  liquorice,  the  stones  from 
olives,  bone-dust,  marine  salt,  and  various  mineral  adulterations, 
are  all  said  to  have  been  detected. 

However  various  may  be  the  adulterations  in  France  (where, 
Chevallier  tells  us,  in  Paris  alone  he  is  acquainted  with  a  manu- 
factory producing  1200  to  1500  kilogrammes  annually  of  a 
mixture  sold  solely  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  pepper),  the 
only  common  adulterations  of  this  country  were  until  lately 
what  are  known  in  the  trade  as  P.D.,  H.P.D.,  and  W.P.D., 
abbreviations  for  pepper-dust,  hot  pepper-dust,  and  white  pepper- 
dust.    The  first,  or  P.D.,  used  to  be  principally  composed  of 

*  Pomet:  "Hist.  G6n.  des Drogues,"  1735.  40 
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fitdod  leavea,  bat  linseed-meal  ia  noir  preferred;  H.P.I>.  is 
chiefly  the  hnaka  of  mnBt«rd,  and  W.P.D.  is  ground  rioe. 

Olive-SloTiM,  PoivretU,  PeppereUe. — Towards  the  end  of  1886, 
considerable  coDBigmnenta  of  pepper  came  into  English  commerce 
adulterated  with  poivrette  or  ground  olive-stoneB. 

The  olive-stone  has  an  estremelj  hard  endocarp,  difficult  to 
grind,  and  by  boiling  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  by  heating  with 
potash,  the  particles  become  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  may  thus 
be  picked  out  of  mixtures.  Microscopically,  ground  olive-etones 
-will  be  found  to  consist  mainly  of  hard  proaenchymatous  cells; 
the  superficial  layers  are  fibrous,  and  are  in  company  with 
numerous  Tsscnlar  bundles;  the  more  numerous  cells  are  short 
celts  of  various  forms,  but  all  showing  frequently  pore-canals  (see 
£g.  71).  These  structures  have  but  a  slight  similarity  to  the 
analogous  structures  of  the  pepper-berry. 


Yig.  71.— TiMnM  of  tba  oliTe-stonB,  x  ISO.—/,  Thickeccd  fibrsi  with  spinl 
vcatell;  A,  hkrd  cells  from  the  middle  layer  of  the  stone;  >,  innar 
lajer  of  hud  cells,  reetiogon  the  endotheliiim,  at;  ap,  siriral  tb— Is; 
tp,  epidermu,  through  which  TD.»,y  be  seen  ■  brown  paranchyma; 
»,  embiyoiutl  tissue ;  e,  soft  cells  from  the  olive  fruit  occuionaUy 
adhering  to  the  olive-sUine  ;  C,  tissue  of  the  ootyledoiu. 


pepper  either  floats  or  is  saspended,  the  olive-stones  sink.    In  this  way 
small  percentages  of  oHve-stoaes  msy  be  roughly  sepanted. 

Advantage  hu  alto  been  taken  of  the  different  effect  of  txJoMing-liisltsis 
OB  pepper  and  olive-atones.  Aniline  acetate  colours  olive-staies  yellow- 
browD,  pure  pepper  remains  of  a  grensh-whitCL  Naphthylamine  K>ves  a 
yellow  orange,  thalline  pare  orange.  The  French  chemists  use  the  bTdro- 
chlorate  of  dimethylparaphenyleBediamine.*    The  pepper  is  pnt  in  a  porce- 

M  made  as  follows : — Id  a  porcelain  dish  10  ^rau.  of 
lied  with  20  grms.  of  pare  hydrochlorio  acid ;  100 
re  added,  aad  Tittle  by  little  100  oo.  of  a  7  per  cent. 
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lain  dish,  and  a  aolntion  of  the  aboTe-named  salt  ponred  dlreot  on  the 
powder  ;  a  little  water  is  added,  and  the  whole  stirred ;  if  olive-stones  are 
present,  they  sink  to  the  bottom  and  are  stained  a  brilliant  red  colour. 

B.  Martilli  digests  for  two  or  three  days  1  grm.  of  phloroglncol  in  50  to 
00  CO.  of  HCl,  specific  gravity  1  '1 ;  the  clear  solution  is  decanted.  ^  To  about 
half  a  gramme  of  the  pepper,  enough  of  the  reagent  is  added  to  just  cover 
it,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  for  a  few  minutes.  Poivrette  and,  generally, 
similar  substances  nve  a  reddish-violet  colour.  On  adding  water  and 
decanting,  the  powder  left  mainly  consists  of  the  adulterant.  The  author 
has  tried  this  process,  and  it  works  fairly  welL 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Lenz  to  take  as  a  basis  for  calculation 
the  organic  matters  of  the  pepper.  This  is  of  course  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  hygroscopic  moisture  and  ash  from  the  total 
weight.  The  pepper-starch  is  then  converted  into  sugar,  and 
the  sugar  estimated;  in  this  way  very  constant  results  are 
obtained,  as  shown  in  Lenz's  experiments^  and  also  in  some 
determinations  on  the  same  lines  by  Heisch.t 

H.  Babourdin'st  method  has  for  its  principle  the  estimation  of 
the  residue  not  capable  of  transformation  into  sugar  and  soluble 
matters  by  boiling  with  acid.  A  grm.  of  the  sample  is  boiled 
continuously  for  an  hour  in  100  grms.  of  distilled  water  and  4 
grms.  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  boiling  is  best  carried  out  in  a  flask 
adapted  to  a  vertical  condenser.  The  insoluble  matters  are 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed  in  a  tared  Alter.  Habourdin  found 
that  ground  genuine  black  pepper  gave,  as  an  average,  '35  per  cent, 
insoluble  residue ;  olive-stones,  '745  per  cent  The  author  finds, 
however,  that  commercial  pure  black  peppers  give  from  *28  to 
'46  per  cent,  insoluble  residue,  and  white  peppers  from  '1  to  '32 
per  cent.,  and  that  the  most  soluble  white  peppers  may  be  mixed 
with  10  per  cent,  of  ground  olive-stones,  and  yet  that  the  insolu- 
ble residue  may  not  be  raised  beyond  '2  per  cent.;  hence  the 
method  is  only  adapted  to  coarse  adulterations.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  boiling  in  acid  in  this  way,  the  residue  of  a  pepper 
adulterated  with  olive-stones  invariably  betrays  its  composition 
by  the  numerous  reddish  particles  mixed  with  the  grey  or  dark 
true  pepper  residue;  but  for  quantitative  purposes  it  is  worthless, 
or  nearly  sa 

Sand  is  a  common  adulterant,   whether  derived  from  the 

solution  of  sodic  nitrite.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  30  to  40  grms.  more 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  20  grms.  of  leaf  tin.  The  induction  is 
aUowed  to  cool  for  an  hour,  then  the  tin  is  precipitated  by  granulated  zinc 
The  liquid  is  iiltered,  and  saturated  with  sodio  carbonate  until  it  becomes 
cloudy ;  it  is  cleared  by  acetic  acid ;  10  grms.  of  sodic  bisulphite  are  added 
to  prevent  oxidation,  and  it  Ib  diluted  to  2  litres^ 

*  Zeii,  anal.  Chem.,  xxiii.  501.  t  Analyst^  1886,  186. 

t  Journal  dt  Pharmade  [5],  ix.  280-287. 
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sweepings  of  the  shops,  or  added  as  sand,  is  by  no  means  clear. 
The  sand,  of  coarse,  influences  the  weight  of  the  ash,  which 
should  never  exceed  7  per  cent. 

Dr.  Hassall  made  some  determinations  of  the*ash  of  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  commercial  samples  of  black  pepper ;  of  these 
only  one  was  under  5  per  cent.,  the  percentages  of  the  other 
fifteen  being  distributed  as  follows : — 

One  gave  between  5  and   6  per  cent,  of  ash. 
Three         „  6  and    7      i,  t » 

Three         „  7  and   8      „  ,, 

Seven         „  9  and  10      „  „ 

One  „  11  and  12      „  „ 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  unavoid* 
able  material  dust  can  get  into  the  pepper  bj  grinding,  <fec.,  and 
the  inference  naturally  is  that  most  of  the  above  samples  were 
adulterated.  The  maximum  percentage  of  ash  from  genuine 
pepper  which  the  writer  has  obtained  is  5*3  per  cent. 

The  sand  foreign  to  the  pepper  ash  is  best  separated  by  the 
chloroform  process  as  used  for  alum  in  flour  (p.  193).  Nearly  all 
the  foreign  mineral  matter  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  while 
the  lighter  starchy  mattei's  float. 

Besides  the  formidable  list  of  adulterations  already  mentioned, 
the  berry  itself  is  not  free  from  manipulation ;  for,  as  the 
merchant  judges  by  the  weight  of  the  sample,  means  are  taken  to 
render  the  lighter  sorts  equal  in  weight  to  the  heavy  Malabar 
and  Penang,  and  in  order  to  do  this  they'  are  macerated  in  tubs 
of  brine  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  impregnated  with  salt 
and  water  find  their  way  into  the  market  as  Malabar  ;  but  such 
samples  are  quickly  recognised  by  the  astute  merchant ;  and  the 
high  chlorides,  the  high  ash,  the  great  amount  of  humidity,  could 
hardly  fail  to  reveal  their  nature  to  the  analyst. 

As  coflee  has  been  cleverly  imitated  by  chicory  pressed  into 
the  shape  of  the  coflee-berry,  so  by  pressing  various  pastes  into 
the  shape  of  the  pepper-berry  has  pepper  been  imitated.  Of  this 
adulteration  there  is  the  most  undoubted  evidence.  Accum 
noticed  artificial  peppercorns  made  of  oilcake,  common  clay,  and 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  Chevallier,  in  a  recent  paper,  states  that  in 
1843  he  was  requested  to  examine  a  sample  taken  from  forty 
bales,  in  which  he  found  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  artificial 
pepper,  composed  of  pepper-dust,  bran,  and  other  matters.* 

LEGAL  CASE. 
Pepper  cuitUterated  wilh  Sandf  aand  containing  Sago. 

< 

At  the  Cardiff  Police-Court,  1875,  a  grocer  was  summoned  for  selling 
adulterated  pepper.    The  town-clerk  conducting  the  prosecution,  had  seat  & 

*  Art.  Pepper  in  author's  **  Diet,  of  Hygi^e." 
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sample  to  Dr.  Husall,  who  stated  the  quantity  of  ash  f  oand  in  genuine  pepper 
as  yarying  from  3*843  per  cent,  to  4*061  per  cent.,  the  hiehest  amount 
found  heing  5*25  per  cent.  No  genuine  ground  pepper  as  Bold  should  con- 
tain 5*5  per  cept.  of  ash.  The  sample  of  pepper  sent  up  to  him  in  this  case 
for  analysis  contained  3  per  cent,  of  sago,  and  12  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter, 
one-half  of  which  was  silica.  The  presence  of  sago  he  attributed  to  accident, 
the  quantity  being  so  smaXL  ;  and  the  presence  of  earthy  matter  and  sand 
to  the  improper  manner  of  drying  the  pepper  berries,  and  not  to  adultera* 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Thomas,  the  local  analyst,  gave,  as  the  result  of  his  analysis, 
that  the  pepper  contained  sago,  rice,  and  arrowroot,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  woody  fibre  and  dust,  other  than  that  of  pepper,  the  quantity  of  this  ash 
being  10*5  per  cent. 

A  third  analyst  ^ave  as  the  result  of  his  analysis  that  the  pepper  contained 
3  per  cent,  of  starchy  matter,  and  10  per  cent,  of  ash,  one-half  of  which  was 
sand.  He  considered  the  pepi)er  genuine,  but  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
presence  of  starchy  matter  was  due,  he  believed,  to  accident  or  carelessness 
in  those  who  had  the  handling  of  the  pepper  before  being  sold.  The 
quantity  was  so  small  that  it  was  scarcely  probable  it  had  been  added  for 
tne  purpose  of  adulteration.  In  reply  to  questions  from  the  Bench  he  stated 
that  he  considered  the  sample  of  pepper  a  very  bad  one,  but  it  was  genuine 
pepper.  The  presence  of  even  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  ash,  such  as  was  found 
m  tnis  case,  would  be  no  proof  of  adulteration.  The  earthy  matter  found 
there  would  most  probably  be  the  result  of  the  dust  and  other  matter 
adhering  to  the  hemes  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  to  dry. 

On  cross-examination,  this  gentleman  considered  that  the  ash  was  in 
excess  of  what  might  be  expected  to  be  found,  and  would  only  be  discovered 
in  inferior  samples.  He  then  explained  that  the  pepper  berries,  after  being 
dried,  would  naturally  have  particles  of  earthy  matter  adhering  to  the  husks. 
After  beine  dried  they  were  packed  in  ba^,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
husk  would  probably  separate  from  the  com,  and  the  dust  becoming  dry 
would,  by  force  of  gravity,  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  sample  of  pepper  at 
the  top  of  the  bag  might  not  contain  more  than  4  per  cent  of  earthy  matter, 
l>ut  that  at  the  bottom  20,  and  although  the  20  per  cent,  were  found  in  the 
sample  taken  from  the  bottom,  that  would  be  no  proof  of  adulteration. 

The  Bench  dismissed  the  case. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  Bench,  in  the  feuse  of  the  evidence, 
could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  dismiss  the  case ;  but  the  magistrates 
were  certainly  grievously  misled  by  the  witnesses.  How  any  one  with  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  subject  could  declare  a  sample  of  pepper  containing 
20  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter  to  be  genuine  pepper,  and  of  the  nature  ana 
quality  demanded  by  the  purchaser,  is  incredible.  Without  doubt,  the 
pepper  in  this  case  came  witnin  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  was  adulterated. 
If  such  a  defence  as  that  of  sand  falling  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  bag 
be  once  admitted,  it  would  come  to  this,  that  the  last  few  oimces  may  be 
found  to  contain  half  their  weight  of  sand,  and  yet  be  legally  sold  as  pepper 
— which  is  obviously  absurd. 
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CAYENNE  PEPPER. 

§  304.  Cayenne  pepper  consists  of  the  powdered  pods  or  seed 
vessels  of  the  Capsicum  annuum,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Sotaruicece.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  but  is  also  cultivated, 
to  a  slight  extent,  in  the  greenhouses  of  England  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  is  sold  entire  under  the  name  of  Chillies, 
The  microscopical  structure  of  the  capsules  is  somewhat  peculiar  : 
the  epidermis  is  formed  of  cells  the  walls  of  which  are  thic^, 
flattened,  tortuous,  well  defined,  and  punctuated  here  and  there  ; 
frequent  drops  of  a  reddish-orange  oil  occur,  especially  in  the 
parenchyma,  which  is  formed  of  thin-walled,  rounded  cells.  The 
envelope  of  the  grain  itself,  when  cut  in  thin  vertical  sections, 
presents  a  very  singular  appearance,  that  of  radiating  dentiform 
processes,  the  apex  of  each  being  apparently  fixed  in  the  outer 
membrane.  The  substance  of  the  seed  proper  is  composed  of 
small  angular  cells,  with  thick  colourless  walls,  filled  with. 
granules  and  a  yellow-orange  oil,  but  without  starch. 

Cayenne  pepper,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
somewhat  coarse,  brick-dust  like  powder,  the  least  particle  of 
which,  if  heated  strongly,  volatilises  a  very  acrid  vapour,  causing 
intense  irritation  of  the  tJiroat.  This  sensation  can  be  produced 
by  so  minute  a  portion  of  cayenne,  that  any  foreign  substance 
mixed  with  it  could  in  this  way  be  detected ;  it  would  be  onlj 
necessary  to  separate  carefully,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and 
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a  caniel's-hair  brush,  all  particles  of  cayenne,  and  heat  the 
portion  suspected ;  if  no  acrid  vapours  were  given  off,  the 
substance  could  not  be  cayenne.  This  intense  acridity  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  body  discovered  by  Dr.  Thresh,  and  named  by 
him  Capsaicin. 

§  305.  Capsaicin — (CgHj.Og),  specific  gravity  1060 — ^is  in  the 
form  of  minute  crystals,  which  melt  at  56®*6  (138®F.),  volatilise 
unchanged  at  115°-6  (240°r.),  and  at  120'*  (248'F.)  become 
brownish-black.  It  may  be  obtained  by  exhausting  cayenne  by 
petroleum,  evaporating  the  petroleum,  and  treating  the  extract 
thus  obtained  by  dilute  solution  of  potash ;  on  now  saturating 
the  solution  with  carbonic  anhydride,  it  is  precipitated  in  very 
small  crystals.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  and  more  readily 
in  boiling,  water ;  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  proof  spirit,  ether, 
amylic  alcohol,  acetic  ether,  acetic  acid,  benzine,  the  fixed  oils, 
and  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  turpentine 
and  carbonic  disulphide  ;  when  pure,  petroleum  does  not  dissolve 
it  readily,  but  the  presence  of  the  red  oil  in  the  pepper  increases 
its  solvent  powers ;  it  is  totally  insoluble  in  solutions  of  the  car- 
bonates of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  in  ammonia.  Silver  nitrate 
gives  a  precipitate  with  alcoholic  solutions  of  capsaicin ;  it  also 
yields  white  precipitates  with  barium  and  calcium  chlorides.  It 
is  powerfully  pungent,  causing,  if  volatilised,  severe  fits  of 
coughing. 

It  would  appear  that  capsaicin  is  not  contained  in  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  seed ;  for  if  the  pericarp  be  carefully  separated,  the 
seeds  are  entirely  devoid  of  acrid  taste. 

Dr.  Thresh  has  also  described  a  conium-like  alkaloid,  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  pericarp  with  benzine,  evaporating,  dissolving 
in  ether,  shaking  the  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  par- 
tially neutralising  with  barium  carbonate,  and  evaporating  to  a 
small  bulk.  Some  red  fat  now  separates,  and  after  the  removal 
of  this  (upon  adding  an  excess  of  alkali,  shaking  with  ether,  and 
evaporating)  a  brown  residue  is  obtained,  smelling  like  conium, 
and  giving  precipitates  with  Nessler  reagent,  iodine,  and  iodides 
of  potassium  and  cadmium. 

The  acrid  oil  Capsicol,  Gapaicin,  and  other  substances  described 
by  Bucholz,  Braconnot,  Buohheim,  Ac.,  are  undoubtedly  mix- 
tures. The  general  composition  of  cayenne  pepper  may,  how- 
ever, be  gathered  from  the  following  analyses,  one  made  in  1816 
by  Bucholz,  the  second  in  1817  by  Braconnot,  of  course  neither 
taking  cognisance  of  capsaicin : — 
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BUCHOLZ'S  ANALYSIS. 

Acrid  soft  reun  (capsicain),          ,        •        •        •  4*0 

Wax, 7-6 

Bitter  aromatic  extractive, 8*6 

Extractive,  with  some  gam,         .        •        •        •  21*0 

Gam, 9*2 

AlbominouB  matter, 3*2 

Woody  fibre, 28K) 

Water, 12K) 

Low, 6*4 

Froit  of  Capaicum  annxtUTny  without 

seeds, 100^ 


• 


BRACONNOrS  ANALYSIS. 

Acrid  oil, 1-9 

W^ax  aad  red  coloaring-matter,    ....  0*9 

Brownish  starchy  matter, 90 

Peculiar  gam 60 

Animalised  matter, 5*0 

Woody  fibre, 67  8 

Salts:  citrate  of  potash,  6*0;  phosphate  of  potash 

andchlorideof  potassium,  3*4,          .        .        .  9*4 

Fruit  of  Capncum  cuinuum,  .        .      100*0 

The  hygroscopic  moisture  ranges  in  different  samples  from  10 
to  13  per  cent.  The  writer  analysed  sevei'al  samples  of  genuine 
cayenne,  and  the  mean  of  these  analyses  was  as  follows : — 

Percent. 
Aqueous  extract  of  dried  cayenne,      .        .        .        32*1 
Alcohohc  extract,       .        .        •        .        .        .        25*79 

Benzole  extract, 20*00 

Ethereal  extract, 10*43 

Ash, 5*693  (soluble,  3*32) 

Total  nitrogen  in  100  gnns.,       ....  2*04 

Hence  the  ash  should  not  exceed  6  per  cent. ;  cayenne  should 
yield  at  least  one-quarter  of  its  weight  to  alcohol,  and  from  9  ta 
10  per  cent,  to  ether. 

§  306.  2'fie  Adulterations  of  Cayenne  usually  enumerated  are :  all 
kinds  of  red  mineral  powders,  from  brick-dust  to  cinnabar,  and  a 
few  starches.  There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  any 
conviction  recently  for  the  adulteration  of  cayenne,  and  the 
numerous  samples  the  writer  has  examined  were  all  genuine; 
Most  of  these  additions  would  be  easily  detected  in  the  ash,  or 
by  the  microscope.  Cinnabar  is  highly  improbable ;  for  its  deteo- 
tion,  see  "Mercury,"  in  the  author's  vkork  on  "  Poisons." 
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THE  SWEET  AND  BITTER  ALMOND. 

§  307.  The  sweet  almond,  the  seed  oiAmygdalua  communis^  and 
the  bitter  almond,  the  seed  of  Amygdcdua  communisy  var.  amara, 
enter  either  in  whole  or  in  part  into  so  many  articles  of  food 
(such  as  sweetmeats  and  pastiy,  and  as  a  flavouring  ingredient 
into  certain  drinks),  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  chemical  composition.  Both  varieties  of  almond  agree 
in  containing  about  50  per  cent,  of  a  bland  fixed  oil  (consisting 
chiefly  of  olcin,  and  liable  to  become  rancid),  as  well  as  an 
albuminous  principle,  emulsin,  sugar,  gum,  and  woody  fibre ; 
but  only  in  the  bitter  almond  is  found,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, amygdaliru 

§  308.  27ie  Oil  of  Almonds  is  a  thin  fluid  oil,  of  a  clear  yellow 
colour,  specific  gravity  0-914  to  '920,  not  coagulated  by  a  cold  of 
—  10®  ;  at  — 16°  it  becomes  cloudy,  and  at  — 22**  it  solidifies  to  a 
white  butter.     Oil  of  almonds  appears  to  be  rather  frequently- 
adulterated  with  other  oils. 

2*5  drops  of  the  oil,  shaken  with  an  equal  bulk  of  nitric  acid 
(specific  gravity  1*20)  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  should  not  show 
any  colour  after  standing  a  few  minutes ;  if  it  becomes  within 
half  an  hour  yellow,  or  reddish-yellow,  the  change  indicates  oil 
from  cherry  or  apricot  kernels. 

The  following  test  will  detect  drying  oils  : — Dissolve  one  part 
of  starch  in  3  parts  of  warm  nitric  acid,  of  1*20  specific  gravity, 
and  warm  in  a  capacious  vessel  over  the  water-bath  with  10  parts 
of  almond  oil,  until  all  evolution  of  gas  ceases.  The  oil  after 
cooling  is  within  two  days  changed  into  a  warty,  crystalline, 
jipreasy  mass  of  elaidin.  Should  it,  however,  contain  a  drying  oil 
(poppy,  for  example),  it  either  remains  quite  fluid  or  semi-fluid, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  adulterant  present.  The 
colour  of  the  elaidin  is  also  a  guide;  that  produced  by  the  sweet 
almond  is  pure  white,  by  the  bitter,  yellowish-white,  and  by  the 
small  or  inferior  kinds  of  almonds,  brownish-yellow;  if  the  elaidin 
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should  be  red,  it  denotes  adulteration  of  some  foreign  oil,  especiallj 
of  sesame. 

Pure  almond  oil  dissolves  in  25  parts  of  cold  and  6  of  hot 
alcohol.  The  above  tests,  and  in  addition  the  low  temperature 
required  for  congelation,  should  detect  all  ordinary  adulterations. 

§309.  Amygdalin  (CgoHj^NOij)  is  a  ghicoside,  discovered  in 
1830  by  Robiquet  and  Boutron-CLarlard.  It  may  be  extracted 
from  almond-cake  by  boiling  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.,  and  then 
precipitated  from  the  somewhat  concentrated  alcoholic  solution 
by  ether.  Amygdalin*  crystallises  from  80  per  cent,  alcohol  in 
colourless  glittering  scales,  containing  two  atoms  of  water :  it 
can  also  be  obtained  in  crystals.  Amorphous  amygdalin  of  the 
before-mentioned  cherry-laurel  leaves  and  buckthorn  bark  is  best 
obtained  by  the  following  method : — ^The  dried  buckthorn  bark 
is  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  agitated  with  lead  oxide,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  Dried  in  a  vacuum  over  SO^H^  it  fonns 
a  brittle,  yellow,  transparent,  resin-like  mass,  which,  when  heated 
to  100^,  becomes  dark-brown;  it  can  be  dissolved  by  boUing 
alcohol  and  by  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Although  amor- 
phous, it  is  a  crystalloid  with  three  atoms  of  water,  as  proved  by 
dialysis  from  water  or  weak  spirit,  but  in  such  a  case  it  loses  one 
atom  if  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  At  100^  to  120°  it  may  be 
obtained  anhydrous. 

Amygdalin  possesses  no  smell ;  it  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste ; 
its  reaction  is  neutral,  and  it  polarises  to  the  left  [a]  r  =  —  35*57^. 
It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water,  and  in  12  parts 
of  cold  of  10°;  requires  148  parts  of  alcohol,  specific  gravity  0-939, 
904  parts  of  alcohol,  specific  gravity  0*8 19,  if  cold — ^but  if  boiling, 
11  parts  of  the  first  and  12  of  the  last ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  melts  at  1 20°,  and  begins  to  carbonise  at  160°,  when  it  develops 
a  caramel  smell,  and  is  at  length  fully  destroyed. 

*  Lehmann,  in  his  recent  elaborate  reaearches,  found  the  method  of  Liehig 
and  Wohler  the  best  for  obtaining  crystalline  amygdalin..  The  process  con- 
sists in  boiling  the  substance  with  strong  alcohol  (of  94  to  95  per  ceot^) 
twice  successively,  after  having  first  removed  the  fixed  oil  by  petrdenm 
benzine,  concentrating  to  about  one-half  or  one-sixth  of  its  volume ;  and  then 
adding  ether,  which  precipitates  the  amygdalin,  and  removes  any  of  tho 
remaining  fixed  oil.     Lehmann  obtained  from 

Bitter  almonds,  2*5   per  cent.  dyBtaUiaed  amygdaliiw 


Cherry-kernels, 
Flum-kermels, 
Apple-seeds,     . 
Peach-kernels, 
Cherry-lanrel  leaves, 


0-82  „ 

0*96  „  „  „ 

o;6o  „ 

2*35  „  „  „ 


1  '38  per  oentb  amoiphoaB  amygdalio. 
Buk  of  Bhamnus/ranguJaf     0*7         „  „  „ 

Both  of  these  latter  tnlMtaaoes  contain  hydrocyanic  acid  ready  fimned. 
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Amygdalin,  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  splitu  up 
into  glucose  and  mandelic  acid,  volatile  oil  of  almonds,  and  formic 
acid.  If  boiled  with  solutions  of  potash  or  bary  t a  it  forms  ammonia 
and  amygdalic  acid.  The  most  interesting  decomposition  is,  how- 
ever, that  which  takes  place  by  the  action  of  emulsin ;  it  then 
breaks  up  into  volatile  oil  of  almofids,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  formic 
acid. 

Volatile  Oil,  or  Essence  of  Almonds,  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the 
bitter  almond  ;  it  is,  as  above  explained,  the  result  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  amygdalin*  The  oil  of  almonds,  when  properly 
purified  from  prussic  acid,  is  identical  with  the  hydride  of  benzole, 
O7H5OH.  It  is  colourless,  thin,  turning  a  ray  of  polarised  light 
to  the  right,  of  a  peculiar,  pleasant  odour,  and  a  burning  aromatic 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*043  to  1'07,  usually  1*06  (Hirach). 
Its  boiling  point  is  180°.  By  the  action  of  light  and  air  it  is 
gradually  oxidised  into  benzoic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  equal  parts 
of  alcohol,  0*830  specific  gravity,  and  in  about  30  parts  of  water. 
The  ethereal  or  volatile  oil  is  ofiScinal  in  the  French,  Swiss,  and 
Norwegian  pharmacopoeias.  The  ethereal  oil  is  much  adulterated. 
The  analyst  will  specially  look  for  alcohol,  prussic  acid,  nitro- 
benzine,  and  ethereal  oils. 

If  ako?u>l-/ree,  the  addition  of  an  equal  weight  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  produces  no  effervescence,  and  after  two  or  three 
days  the  mass  becomes  emerald  green,  and  crystals  of  benzoic 
acid  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  contain  alcohol  from 
0-08  per  cent  upwards,  there  is  immediately  a  strong  effer- 
vescence. Some  of  the  tests  given  for  alcohol  at  pp.  470,  et  seq.^ 
will  be  of  service. 

The  detection  and  estimation  of  prussic  acid  in  the  essence  is 
carried  out  on  the  principles  detailed  in  the  article  on  Prussic 
Acid  in  the  author's  work  on  "  Poisons." 

Nitrobenzine  is  indicated  when  the  essence  is  not  entirely 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  the  specific 
gravity  is  higher  than  1  '07,  the  specific  gravity  of  nitrobenzine 
being  1*20  to  1*29;  the  boiling  point  will  also  be  raised.  In  such 
ft  case  nitrobenzine  should  be  specially  tested  for,  by  changing  it 
into  aniline  by  reducing  agents.  For  this  purpose  10  parts  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1*117)  may  be  added  to  10 
of  granulated  zinc  and  1  part  of  the  essence.  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  (after  frequent  agitation)  the  fluid  is  passed  through  a 
moistened  filter,  and  a  crystal  of  chlorate  of  potash  added  to  the 
filtrate  with  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  violet 
or  red  colour  is  produced,  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  aniline 
salt,  produced  from  nitrobenzine ;  but  if  there  is  no  colouration, 
nitroben;Ei]ie  must  have  been  absent. 
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Another  special  method  used  for  the  detection  of  nitrobenzine 
was  proposed  bj  Maisch : — 1  grm.  of  the  essence  is  dissolved  in 
twelve  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  *75  of  caustic  melted  potash 
is  added,  and  the  whole  heated  until  the  liquid  is  diminished  to 
about  one-third.  The  pure  essence,  on  cooling,  is  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  and  dissolves  entirely  in  water;  but  if  nitroben- 
zine is  present,  the  residue  is  brown,  crystalline,  and  insoluble 
in  water. 

The  action  of  sodium  on  the  essence  may  also  be  utilised  as  a 
test: — Pure  almond  essence,  when  treated  with  sodium,  gives 
white  flocks;  if  nitrobenzine  should  be  present,  the  sodium  is 
immediately  covered  with  yellow  or  brown  flakes,  according  to 
the  amount  of  adulteration;  if  the  percentage  rises  as  high  as 
0*30  to  0'50,  the  whole  liquid  after  a  minute  becomes  thick  and 
opaque.     {Dragendorff.) 

However,  the  action  of  potash  alone  on  a  sample  adulterated 
with  nitrobenzine  is  tolerably  conclusive.  If  one  grm.  of  the 
essence  is  treated  in  a  test-tube  with  half  its  weight  of  pure 
caiistic  potash,  a  yellow  coloration  is  produced,  should  the 
essence  be  pure;  but  if  nitrobenzine  be  present,  the  tint  soon 
becomes  yellowish -red,  and  at  the  end  of  a  minute  green.  On 
the  addition  of  a  little  water,  the  mixture  separates  into  two 
layers,  of  which  the  lower  is  yellow  and  the  upper  green,  the 
latter  changing  in  the  course  of  a  day  into  red.  Most  foreign 
ethereal  oils  may  be  detected  by  the  bisulphate  of  soda  test : — ^If  a 
little  of  the  pure  essence  be  dropped  into  a  warm  solution  of  this 
salt,  of  from  1*24  to  1*26  specific  gravity,  shaken,  and  then 
diluted  with  hot  water,  it  is  fully  dissolved;  other  essences,  on 
the  contrary,  are  insoluble. 
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ANNATTO. 

§  310.  Annatto  is  a  colouring-matter  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Bixa  arellana,  chiefly  prepared  in  Brazil  and  Cayenne. 
Although  not  used  itself  as  a  food,  it  enters  into  several  articles 
of  consumption,  and  has  been  employed  to  colour  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese. 

Microscopical  Charcicters. — ^When  annatto  is  examined  by  the 
microscope,  the  outer  red  portion  presents  an  almost  homogeneous 
appearance,  and  the  surface  of  the  seed  proper  consists  of  narrow 
or  elongated  cells  or  fibres  vertically  disposed,  while  the  inner 
white  portion  consists  of  cells  filled  with  starch  corpuscles,  well 
defined,  of  medium  size,  and  resembling  in  the  elongated  and 
stellate  hilnm  the  starch  granules  of  the  pea  and  beau. 

In  manufactured  unadulterated  annatto,  but  little  structure  is 
met  with.  Portions  of  the  outer  cells  may  be  seen ;  and  in  those 
specimens,  which  in  the  course  of  their  preparation  have  not  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  a  few  starch  granules 
may  be  noticed. 

Since  this  is  the  case  with  annatto  itself,  we  can  the  more 
easily  detect  the  presence  of  most  foreign  vegetable  substances, 
such  as  turmeric  powder,  the  starch  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and 
sago  flours.  The  salt  and  alkali  present  in  the  annatto  generally 
greatly  alter  the  appearance  of  the  turmeric.  Most  of  the 
colouring-matter  of  the  cells  is  discharged,  so  that  the  starch 
corpuscles  contained  within  them  become  visible.  Loose  starch 
granules  of  turmeric  may  also  be  frequently  seen,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  alkali  much  enlarged. 

§  311.  Chemical  Composition  of  Annatto. — Dr.  John  found  the 
pulp  surrounding  the  fresh  seed  to  consist  of  28  parts  of 
colouring  resinous  matter,  26*5  of  vegetable  gluten,  20  of  ligneous 
fibre,  20  of  colouidng  extractive  matter,  4  formed  of  matters 
analogous  to  vegetable  extractive,  and  a  trace  of  spicy  and  acid 
matters.  The  colouring-matter  consists  of  a  red  substance—* 
bixin^  associated  with  a  yellow,  ordlin;  the  latter  has  been  as 
yet  but  little  studied 
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Btaein,  C^H^gO^  when  pare,  is  an  amorphous,  resinons,  cinna.- 
bar-red  substance.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  soluble  in  about  89  parts  of  cold,  and  in  25  ol'  hot, 
alcohol ;  in  345  parts  of  ether,  in  93  of  chloroform,  and  also  in 
the  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
coloured  orauge-red  by  lead  acetate,  brownish-yellow  by  chloride 
of  mercury  and  acetate  of  copper,  brown-red  by  chloride  of  iron, 
and  it  is  precipitated  yellow  by  stannous  or  stannic  chloride; 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  produces  a  deep  blue.  A  solution 
of  bixin  in  an  alkaline  liquid,  on  neutralisation  with  an  add, 
gives  a  precipitate  of  the  resin,  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  purified. 

§  312.  AdulUrcUions. — Annatto  is  one  of  the  most  adulterated 
substances  met  with  in  commerce,  the  adulterants  being  both 
organic  and  inorganic.  The  organic  substances  used  are — ^tur- 
meric, rye,  barley,  and  wheat  flours.  The  inorganic — ^sulphate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  salt,  alkali,  an  oily  substance  (probably 
soap),  red  ferruginous  earths  (mostly  Venetian  red),  red  lead, 
and  copper. 

When  large  quantities  of  flour  and  lime  are  used,  the  colour 
of  the  annatto  is  so  reduced  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  use 
salt,  alkalies,  and  the  red  earths,  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
standard.  Salt  heightens  the  intensity  of  vegetable  reds,  hence 
its  use.  Lead  is  probably  introduced  into  the  annatto  throagh 
the  Venetian  red  used.  Copper  is  added  to  prevent  the  annatto 
becoming  attacked  by  fungi. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  by  the  writer  of  a  &ir  commercial 
sample. 

No.  1.  The  sample  was  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  colour  deep  red, 
odour  peculiar,  but  not  disagreeable : — 

Water, 24*2 

Resin 28*8 

Ash, 22*5 

Starch  and  Extractive  Mattor,     •  .        .  24 '5 

lOOH) 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  an  adulterated  sample.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  a  hard  brown  cake,  texture  hard  and  leathery, 
odour  disagreeable: — 

Water, 13^ 

Resin, 11*0 

Aah— consisting  of  Iron,  Siliea^  daOc,  Almnin%  1  ^^^ 

and  Salt, J-  «•» 

Extractive  Matter,       ...,«.  27'3 

100^ 
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§  313.  The  Analysis  of  Annatto,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
preceding  description,  principally  resolves  itself  into  a  deter- 
mination of  the  ash  and  an  estimation  of  the  resin.  The  former 
is  determined  in  the  usual  way,  the  latter  by  exhausting  the 
sample  by  boiling  alcohol,  getting  rid  of  the  spirit  by  evapora- 
tion, and  then  redissolving  the  extract  thus  obtained  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  and  finally  precipitating  the  nearly  pure  resin 
by  careful  neutralisation  with  an  acid. 
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OLIVE  OIL. 


§  314.  Olive  oil  is  derived  from  the  fruits  of  the  olive  tree, 
Olea  EvA'opcRa  saliva,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties ;  in  Italy 
alone,  three  hundred. 

The  composition  varies  within  certain  limits  according  to  the 
species  and  locality,  and  as  to  whether  the  oil  has  been  expressed 
or  extracted  by  solvents.  The  finest  edible  oils  are  known 
under  the  names  of  "virgin  oil,"  "Provence  oil,"  "Aix  oil;" 
and  a  second  quality  is  sold  under  the  name  of  "  finest  Tuscan 


cream." 


Olive  oil  contains  about  28  per  cent,  of  solid  glycerides 
consisting  of  palmitin,  stearin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  arachin. 
The  liquid  portion  of  the  oil  contains  olein,  linoleic  acid,  and 
unsaponifiable  matter  (cholesterol)  in  the  following  proportions : 
— Olein,  66  per  cent. ;  linoleic  acid,  5  per  cent. ;  unsaponifi- 
able matter,  1  per  cent. 

Most  specimens  of  olive  oil  when  examined  by  the  spectre- 
sc^e  show  a  chlorophyll  spectrum. 

The  constants  of  olive  oil,  as  compared  with  others,  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  table : — 
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TABLE  L.— MizxD  Fattt  Aodm. 


Melting  Point 

teponifloadon 

Valne, 
Ugrms.  KHO. 

Iodine  Nnmber. 

Olive  oil,   . 
Sesame  oil, 
Bape  oil,    . 
Cotton  oil, 
Arachis  oil. 
Poppy  oil, . 

24"  to  27" 
24"  to  26" 
16"  to  19" 
30"  to  36" 
28"  to  31" 
20"  to  21" 

192 

199 
170  to  177 
204  to  208 

199-7 

199 

86  to  90 

109  to  112 

99-8  to  103 

111  to  113 

06-5  to  103 

96  to  103 

§  315.  Adulterations  of  Olive  OH. — Olive  oil  commands  a  good 
price,  and  is  therefore  extensively  adultei^ated  with  other  oils, 
especially  with  sesam6,  rape,  cotton,  arachis,  and  poppy  oils. 
Adulteration  is  indicated  by  one  or  more  of  the  '*  constants  ** 
deviating  from  the  normal. 

He/raction  of  Olive  Oil. — Jean's  refractometer  may  be  applied 
for  the  detection  of  certain  adulterants.  Oliveri  gives  the 
following  values: —   . 

DeTlation. 

OUveoil, 0"to2" 

Sesam^oil, 15"'6 

Arachis  oil, 7"'6 

Cotton-seed  oil, 18" 

Colza  oil, 26"'6 

Poppy-seed  oil, 28"*5 

Castor  oil, 41"-44 

J.  H.  Long*  has  examined  a  number  of  oils  and  determined 
the  specific  gravity  at  24*  as  compared  with  water  at  4*,  the 
oils  being  weighed  in  a  vacuum.  He  has  also  determined  the 
refraction  at  20%  using  the  sodium  light  j  the  following  are  his 
chief  results : — 

BefTftcttTe 
Speolflo  Gravltj.  Index. 

Olive  oil 0-9130  14073 

Cottonseed  oil,    ....  0*9191  14732 

Sesame  oil, 0*9191  1*4740 

Mustard  oil,         ....  0*9121  1*4742 

PutoroU, 0*9589  1*4791 

Lard  oil, 0*9122  1*4686 

Peanut  oU, 0*9173  1*4717 

The  variations  caused  by  temperature  he  found  to  be  0*00068 
specific  gravity,  and  0*-0004  refraction,  for  each  rise  of  1  degree 
in  temperature. 

*  Amer.  Chem.  Joum,,  x.  392-405. 

ftIFI7ER3IT7; 
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The  following  are  tlie  chief  special  tests  for  foreign  oik : — 

Sesame  OiL — 20  co.  of  the  oil  are  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with 
10  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1*19)  which  contains 
in  solution  0*1  grm.  of  sugar ;  on  shaking  and  silo  wing  to  stand 
a  minute,  should  sesam^  oil  be  present,  there  will  be  a  more  or 
less  crimson  colour  developed. 

The  red  colour  in  some  olive  oik  adulterated  with  sesame 
appears  in  the  oil  rather  than  in  the  aqueous  kyer. 

According  to  Y.  Yillavecchia  and  G.  Fabris*  sesam^  oil  may 
be  thus  detected ;  O'l  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  furfurol 
k  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  10  cc.  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  added, 
followed  by  10  oc.  of  HCl,  specific  gravity  1*19.  The  tube  is 
shaken  for  half  a  minute ;  a  red  colour  denotes  sesam6  oiL 

Sesam^,  if,  present,  will  ako  alter  the  "  constants  *'  (see  Table 
Llla.,  p.  624),  its  presence  tending  to  rake  the  specific  gravity, 
the  iodine  number,  and  the  thermal  value;  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  sesam6  will  only  affect  these  slightly. 

Arachis  OH, — Arachk  oil  k  so  similar  to  olive  oil  m  its 
general  reactions  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  demon- 
strated with  certainty  k  the  isolation  and  estimation  of  arachidic 
acid.  It  k  true  that  olive  oil  ako  contains  arachidic  add,  but 
in  so  small  a  quantity  as  not  to  be  estimable  from  such  quan- 
tities as  10  grms.  of  oil ;  whereas  it  is  in  about  the  proportion 
of  5  per  cent,  in  arachk  oil.  To  isokte  arachidic  acid  the 
method  of  Renard  k  in  use.  10  grms.  of  the  oil  are  saponified, 
the  soap  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  fatty  acids  dis- 
solved in  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  lead  acetate. 
(Lewkowitsch  shortens  the  process  by  neutralising  the  soap  by 
acetic  acid,  and  then  precipitating  direct  with  lead  acetate.) 
The  lead  salts  are  extracted  with  ether,  which  does  not  dissolve 
lead  palmitate  and  lead  arachidate.  These  latter  are  warmed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  fatty  acids  allowed  to  solidify,  and 
separated  from  lead  chloride.  The  solid  fatty  acids  are  dissolved 
in  50  cc.  of  hot  90  per  cent.  alcohoL  If  arachidic  acid  be  present^ 
crystals  of  the  acid  are  formed  on  cooling  j  they  have  a  definite 
form,  and  melting-point  of  71*  to  72** ;  they  may  ako  be 
identified  by  dissolving  known  arachidic  acid  in  a  simikr  quan- 
tity in  hot  alcohol,  and  comparing  with  them  the  melting-point 
and  microscopical  characters  of  the  crystals  extracted  from  the 
oil.  The  crystals  should  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  corrected 
by  adding  a  number  representing  the  arachidic  acid  still  held  in 
solution.  100  cc.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  dksolve  22  mgrm&  at 
15*  C.  and  45  mgrms.  at  20^  C.     The  quantity  of  arachk  oil 

*  Ztit,  /.  angewandU  Chem,,  1893,  505,  50a 
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present  is  found  approximatively  by  multiplying  the  weight 
of  the  crystals  by  20^  calculating  that  arachis  oil  contains 
about  5  per  cent. 

De  Negri  and  Fabris  have  examined  different  mixtures  of 
olive  and  arachis  oils,  and  have  obtained  the  following  results 
(the  arachis  oil  used  containing  apparently  4*78  per  cent,  of 
arachidic  acid) : — 

TABLE  LL 


Sunple  eonteinSxif 

Arachldlo  Add  foond. 

AndUaOU. 

oa 

AimaUi 

oa 

Weiffht 

Bepamted 
Crystali. 

Solnfilon. 

Total 

70 
80 
85 
00 

30 
20 
15 
10 

Orm. 
0-107 
0-0605 
0-0385 
0-0200 

Grm. 
0-0315 
0-0315 
00315 
0-0315 

Gnn. 
01385 
00020 
0-070 
0-0515 

Percent 
29-08 
20-24 
14-00 
10-30 

In  two  other  experiments  with  10  per  cent,  arachis  oil  and 
90  per  cent,  olive  oil  only  unweighable  crystals  were  obtained, 
and  in  a  third  a  quantity,  equal  to  9*54  per  cent,  arachis  oil ; 
hence,  when  operating  on  10  grms.,  the  limit  of  detection 
appears  to  be  10  per  cent.  Should,  therefore,  qualitative  evi- 
dence be  obtained  of  small  quantities  of  arachidic  acid,  from 
25  to  50  grms.  of  the  oil  must  be  saponified  to  get  quantitative 
results. 

CotUm-seed  Oil. — This  is  detected  by  the  alteration  it  pro- 
duces in  the  specific  gravity,  by  the  higher  iodine  number,  by 
the  higher  melting-point  of  the  fatty  acids,  and  by  Bechrs 
nitrate  of  silver  test. 

For  Bechi's  test  two  solutions  are  required — viz.,  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  AgNOg,  1  grm. ;  alcohol  (98  per  cent, 
by  volume),  200-0  cc. ;  ether,  40  cc. ;  nitric  acid,  0-1  grm.,  and 
a  solution  of  colza  oil,  15  parts,  in  85  parts  of  amylic  alcohol. 
To  apply  the  test,  10  cc.  of  the  oil  to  be  examined  are  mixed 
with  1  cc.  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution,  and  then  from  8  to  10  ca 
of  amylic  alcohol  solution  of  colza  oil  are  added ;  the  mixture  is 
shaken  up,  and  heated  in  a  water-bath  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
If  cotton-seed  oil  is  present^  there  is  produced  a  brownish 
colour  or  turbidity  of  varying  grade  from  light  maroon  to 
black. 

The  unsaponifiable  matter  in  olive  oil  is  cholesterol ;  in  other 
oils,  such  as  eotton-seed  oil,  phy tosterol ;  hence  Salkowski's  pro- 
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oess,  already  describe  in  the  article  on  Lard^  is  applicable  to  the 
detection  of  foreign  oils,  especially  cotton-seed  oil  in  olive  oiL 

Rap^  OH. — This  may  be  detected  by  the  character  of  the 
*'  constants/'  especially  by  the  melting  and  solidifying  points  of 
the  fatty  acids,  the  lower  saponification  and  the  higher  iodine 
numbers. 

Poppy-seed  oil  is  chiefly  indicated  by  the  higher  specific  gravity 
and  the  high  iodine  number. 

It  may  be  finally  stated  that  experience  has  shown  that,  save 
a  few  special  tests  (such  as  Bechi's  for  cotton  oil  and  the  colour 
test  for  sesam6).  reliance  must  be  mainly  placed  on  »  carefU 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity,  of  the  melting  and  solidi- 
fying points  of  the  fatty  acids,  the  refraction,  the  iodine  number, 
and  the  saponification  values  for  the  detection  of  adulterations 
of  olive  oil. 
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PART  IX.-EXAMINATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF 

WATER. 

§  316.  Pnre  water  exiats  neither  in  nature  nor  even  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist,  save  on  those  rare  occasions  when,  with 
immense  expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  water  is  purified  either 
by  repeated  distillation  over  permanganates  in  a  vacuum,  or  made 
synthetically.  Nevertheless,  however  difficult  it  is  to  obtain 
even  an  ounce  of  water  which  shall  consist  of  1  part  of  hydrogen 
and  8  parts  of  oxygen  by  weight,  and  no  other  admixture,  it  may 
yet  be  very  easily  obtained  sufficiently  pure  to  warrant  the  epithet 
"pure"  water — i«.,  containing  impurities  only  to  be  detected  by 
rei^ents  of  great  sensibility,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
by  operating  on  a  large  quantity  of  water.  In  the  analysis  of 
water,  therefore,  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  it  is  not  the  water 
per  se  which  the  chemist  really  analyses ;  but  his  researches  are 
directed  with  the  object  of  unveiUng  and  determining  the  nature, 
and  where  possible  the  amount,  of  whatever  may  be  present, 
foreign  to  water,  whether  in  suspension  or  solution,  whether  of 
mineral  origin  or  as  one  of  the  myriad  forms  of  "  life."  The 
experimental  and  analytical  methods  in  use  mainly  fsdl  under 
the  following  divisions — 

L  Examination  by  the  Senses. — Smell,  Sense  of  Taste,  and 
General  Appearance. 
IL  Physical  Examination. 
m.  Chemical  Methods. 

lY.  Biological. — Embracing  A,  microscopical  appearances ;  B, 
cultivation  of  fungi  and  dormant  germs  \  C,  experiments 
on  animals  and  human  beings;  D,  experiments  on  fish. 

I.  Examination  by  the  Senses. 

§  317.  Water  that  is  evidently  turbid,  that  possesses  an  odour 
and  an  unpleasant  taste,  requires  no  analytical  proeeeaea  to  condemn 
it  entirely ;  suck  a  water  is  unsuitable  for  drinking  purposes.  A 
water  that  even  possesses  any  one  of  the  enumerated  bad 
qualities  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  to  hold  in  solution  sufficient 
impurities  to  make  it  decidedly  objectionable.  Most  drinking- 
waters  when  looked  at,  or  tasted,  or  smelt,  without  special 
precautions,  have  neither  colour  nor  odour ;  on  the  other  hand, 
all  water,  if  viewed  through  a  sufficiently  deep  stratum,  possesses 
colour.    • 

Colour. — To  ascertain  the  colour  of  water,  it  is  usual  for  analysts 
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to  be  provided  with  a  colourless  glass  tabe,  at  least  2  feet  in 
length,  having  the  ends  closed  with  plate  glass,  and  a  small 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  tube  through  which  to  pour  the 
water.  The  purest  waters  have  the  sl^htest  tinge  of  bine; 
the  next  in  order  of  purity  have  a  just  distinguishable  shade 
of  green.  Decided  green  tints,  London  fog  hues,  amber  yellow, 
and  brown  tints  are  those  possessed  by  waters  tinged  with  peat, 
containing  suspended  matters,  of  second  class  composition,  or 
those  of  cMisiderable  impurity.* 

A  far  more  scientific  method  is  to  fix  two  right-angled  prisms, 
the  reflecting  surfiftce  of  each  being  in  opposite  directions,  in 
front  of  the  divided  slit,  and  then  to  fill  a  400-cc.  tube,  such  as 
is  used  for  saccharimetry,  with  the  water  under  examination, 
and  a  second  400-cc.  tube  with  distilled  water,  and  by  means 
of  two  sources  of  light  of  equal  luminosity,  examine  by  the 
methods  described  (p.  84,  et  seq,)  the  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  and  tabulate  out  the  absorption  of  the  water  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  distilled  water. 

SmelL — ^Half  a  litre  of  the  water  or  more  is  warmed  in  a  large 
corked  or  stoppered  flask  to  38"*  [100*'  F.l ;  a  long  glass  tube  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  now  inserted,  and  the 
water  sucked  up  once  or  twice  so  as  to  wet  the  side  of  the 
tube  thoroughly ;  then,  without  taking  the  tube  out  of  the  flask, 
one  nostril  is  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  the  other  closed 
by  the  finger,  and  deep  inspirations  or  '' sniffs"  taken. 

Another  simpler  plan  is  to  warm  a  quantity  of  the  water,  with- 
out removing  the  stopper,  up  to  the  temperature  given,  then  shake, 
remove  the  stopper,  and  smell ;  a  putrid  odour  denotes  decomposing 
animal  or  vegetable  matter.  If  the  sample  is  much  polluted  by 
fresh  sewage,  a  urinous  odour  is  not  unfrequently  distinct.  Bat, 
again,  it  may  be  specially  noted  that  water  quite  unfit  to  drink  may 
have  no  odour,  hence  the  usefulness  of  the  test  is  limited.  A  posi- 
tive smell  teaches  volumes — a  negative  result  is  of  little  valua 

Tcute, — ^A  few  waters,  and  a  few  only,  have  a  decided  taste. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  that  analysts  should  taste 
samples  derived  from  fever-stricken  localities ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  there  is  no  suspicion  of  the  samples  having  been  the 

*  Messrs.  Crookes,  Odling,  and  Tidy,  in  their  report  on  the  London  water- 
•npply  for  1881,  describe  an  ingenions  ** colour  meter,"  consisting  of  two 
hollow  wedffes  filled,  one  with  a  brown  and  the  other  with  a  bine  solatioo. 
Anv  desired  combination  of  green  and  blue  may  be  made  by  sliding  the 
wedges  across  each  other  in  front  of  a  circular  aperture  in  a  sheet  of  meb^ 
and  thns  imitating  the  tint  of  watei  under  examination ;  each  prism  it 
graduated  from  1  to  50,  the  fiffures  representing  the  thickness  m  milli- 
metres at  that  particular  part  ox  the  prism. 
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cause  of  any  illness,  the  palate  may  detect  some  not  unimportant 
peculiarity. 

II.  Physical  Examikatiok. 

§  318.  The  physical  examination  is  mainly  microscopical.  The 
spectroscope  is  also  applicable,  for  Dr.  W.  Eussell  and  W. 
Laplace*  have  observed  that  a  colnron  of  pure  water  6  feet  in 
length  shows  a  distinct  single  absorption-band ;  and  hence  it  is 
probable  that,  at  all  events,  waters  containing  desmids  and  green 
vegetable  cells  generally  would  show  particular  spectra^  but  this 
has  not  yet  been  worked  out ;  it  will  be  more  convenient  for 
our  purpose  to  consider  the  microscopical  appearances  later. 
(See  p.  672.) 

IIL  Ghxxical  Mbthods. 

A Preliminary  Qualitative  Chemical  Examinat%on. 

The  qualitative  examination  of  drinking  water  is  not  of  much 
value,  save  when  applied  to  a  water  considerably  polluted.  It 
may  be  restricted  to  the  direct  addition  of  Nessler  solution,  when 
a  water  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  free  ammonia  will 
give  an  amber  colour  or  even  a  precipitate,  and  to  the  testing  for 
nitrites,  nitrates,  and  metals. 

Detection  of  Nitrites. — The  best  tests  for  nitrites  are— (1.)  The 
meta-phenylenediamine  test;  (2.)  Meldola's  test;  (3.)  The  naph- 
thylamine  test.  (4.)  The  zinc  iodide  starch  test. 

(1.)  Hie  MeiOrphenylenediamine  Test;  the  solution  is  made  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  Appendix.  A  cc.  of  the  solution 
added  to  50  cc.  of  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  strikes  a 
pale  straw-yellow  to  a  deep  orange-red,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  nitrite  present.  The  limit  of  the  reaction  is,  according  to 
K.  Warington,  1  part  of  nitrite  in  ten  millions  of  solution. 

(2.)  MeldMs  Test  is  a  solution  of  para-amido-benzene-azo- 
dimethyl-aniline  in  water,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
strength  about  *02  per  cent.  The  reagent  is  added  to  the 
water  to  be  tested,  and  the  whole  is  acidified  with  sulphuric 
add,  warmed  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  on  the  water-bath 
and  then  alkalised  by  ammonia.  If  no  nitrites  are  present,  the 
tint  is  first  a  pale  citron-yellow,  changing  on  the  addition  of  the 
add  to  a  rose-pink,  and  reconverted  by  ammonia  or  alkalies  to 
dtron-yellow.  If,  however,  nitrites  are  present,  the  acid-liquid 
becomes  of  a  salmon  colour,  and  the  final  tint  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia  is  that  of  a  sap  green  with  small  quantities  of  nitrate, 
and  of  a  sapphire  blue  with  larger  quantities ;  on  acidifying  the 
liquid  it  changes  back  to  a  salmon  colour.  The  tints  are  not 
*  Journal  of  (he  Chemiedl  Society,    April,  1881. 
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permanent^  but  soon  fade.    The  reaction,  aooording  to  WariDgton, 
succeeds  in  a  dilution  of  1  part  in  one  hundred  millions. 

(3.)  The  Naphihylamifm  Tesfc— The  water  is  first  treated  with 
sulphanilic  acid,  then  acidified,  and  a  solution  of  hydrochloride 
or  sulphate  of  naphthylamine  added.  A  minute  trace  of  nitrite 
strikes  a  pale  pink ;  but,  if  much  nitrite  be  present,  a  deep  ruby 
colour  is  produced,  and  the  solution  becomes  turbid  from  the 
precipitation  of  colouring-matter.  Mr.  Warington  found  the 
reaction  distinct  with  a  dilution  of  1  part  of  nitrite  in  five 
hundred  millions  of  water,  but  in  these  great  dilutions,  the 
reaction  requires  to  go  on  for  an  hour  or  two  before  the  colour 
IS  develoned 

(A.)  The  Zinc  Iodide  Starch  TesL— To  100  cc.  of  the  water  are 
added  2  cc.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  little  zinc  iodide  and 
starch  solution  {see  Appendix);  in  the  presence  of  nitrites  a  blue 
colour  appears. 

Detection  of  Nitratei, — Since  no  natural  water  is  absolutely 
free  from  nitrate,  the  quantitative  estimation  of  nitrates  is  alone 
of  importance.  Most  tests  are  common  to  nitrites  and  nitrates. 
Nitrates,  in  the  absence  of  nitrites,  can  be  readily  tested  for  by 
acidifying,  adding  a  little  zinc,  and  then  testing  with  the 
zinc  iodide  starch  test  For  the  brucine  and  other  tests,  see 
pp.  636,  637. 

Detection  of  Jfetale, — The  metals  most  frequent  in  ordinary 
waters  are  lead  or  copper,  and  the  most  sensitive  test  for  these 
is  to  add  either  ammon.  sulphide  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water ;  a  dark  tint  or  precipitate  denotes  either  lead  or  copper, 
or  both ;  by  adding  potassic  cyanide  solution,  if  the  dark  nue 
be  due  to  copper  sulphide  only,  the  solution  clears ;  if  to  lead 
sulphide  only,  it  remains  dark;  if  to  a  mixture,  it  partially 
clears.  To  confirm  a  copper  reaction,  test  with  potassic  ferro- 
cyanide ;  this  produces  a  brownish  colour  or  precipitate,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  copper  present. 

A  convenient  reagent  is  the  author's  cochineal  test.  A  solution 
of  cochineal  in  spirit  strikes  with  a  neutral  or  alkaline  solution 
containing  dissolved  lead  or  copper,  a  deep  mauve-blue  to  a  red 
with  a  faint  blue  tinge,  according  to  the  amount  present.  The 
test  will  indicate  -^-^  of  a  grain  of  lead  per  gallon  in  ordinary 
drinking-water,  and  by  the  aid  of  comparison  lead  or  copper-free 
solutions,  smaller  quantities  of  these  metals  may  be  detected. 

F.  F.  y enable*  has  found  4*48  grains  of  zinc  carbonate  per 
gallon  in  a  spring  water.  Heatonf — ^in  a  Welsh  spring,  after 
flowing  through  half  a  mile  of  pipe  galvanised  iron — ^found  6*41 

*  Ohem.  Newe,  vol.  11.  18.  t  /&.,  zliz.  85. 
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grains  per  gallon  of  ZnCOg.    Br.  Frankland  has  recorded  a  case 
of  poisoning  firom  a  zinc-polluted  well-water. 

Potassic  ferrocyanide,  added  to  the  filtered  and  acidulated 
-vrater  contaLoing  zinc,  gives  either  a  light  white  cloud  or  heavy 
precipitate^  according  to  the  amount  present. 

B. — QiumtiUUive  Analysis. 

§  319.  A  complete  examination  by  chemical  processes  embraces 
the  following  determinationa  :— 

1.  Total  solid  residue. 

2.  Estimation  of  the   halogens,   chlorine,   and  occasionally 

iodine,  and  in  a  few  cases  bromine. 

3.  Phosphates. 

4.  Nitrates  and  Nitrites. 

5.  Estimation  of  dissolved  oxygen. 

6.  Sulphates. 

7.  Oxygen  consumed  in  the  Forchammer  process. 

8.  Free  and  albuminoid  ammonia. 

9.  Hardness. 

10.  Alkalinity. 

11.  Organic  Analysis  —  Estimation  of  organic  carbon  and 

nitrogen. 

12.  Mineral  analysis  of  water. 

The  ordinary  analyses,  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  water  for  drinking  purposes, 
embrace  only  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  and  9. 

1.  ToUU  Solid  Residue, — By  the  total  solid  residue  of  a  water 
is  meant  the  substances  in  solution,  as  determined  by  drying  up 
a  measured  portion,  and  weighing  the  dried  residue ;  if  the  water 
contain  suspended  matters,  it  should  first  be  filtered,  and 
a  portion  of  the  clear  filtered  liquid  taken.  The  amount  suitable 
for  this  determination  depends  upon  the  characters  of  the  water. 
The  soft  Devon  waters  yield  a  very  insignificant  residue  from 
100  ca,  and  to  obtain  tinistworthy  results,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
litre  is  required  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  with  calcareous  waters, 
good  results  may  be  always  obtained  from  100  cc.  With  waters 
the  characters  of  which  are  unknown,  it  will  be  best  to  operate  on 
a  quarter  of  a  litre,  or  (if  working  with  English  measures)  one- 
twentieth  of  a  gallon.  The  water  may  be  placed  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  evaporated  down  to  a  small  quantity  over  a  ring  burner, 
taking  care  that  the  liquid  in  no  case  boils  or  even  simmers;  the 
last'drops  are  driven  off  on  the  water-bath.  It  is  recommended 
by  the  Society  of  Analysts  to  heat  the  residue  up  to  104''-4(220'F.) 
in  the  air-bath,  and  then  to  cool  under  a  desiccator ;  but  with 
waters  of  unknown  composition,  it  will  be  best  to  weigh  the 
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residue,  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  a  greater  heat  than  100°, 
for  it  is  always  open  to  the  chemist  to  expose  the  residue  thus 
obtained  to  higher  temperatures.  The  examination  of  the  solid 
matters  by  the  eye  wHl  often  not  iinfrequently  reveal  mncL 
Iron  gives  a  coppery  lustre  to  the  dish,  manganese  a  green  to  the 
ash,  and  very  pure  waters  leave  a  residue  almost  white.  The 
dish  with  its  contents  is  next  heated  to  a  low  redness,  by  the  aid 
of  a  good  Bunsen's  burner,  furnished  with  a  rose,  and  then  cooled 
and  weighed.  Note  should  be  taken  of  any  blackening  or 
scintillation.  The  loss  of  weight  is  returned  as  loss  on  igni- 
tion, and  this  final  residue  is  dissolved  in  the  manner  to  be 
described,  and  used  for  the  qualitative  determination  of  the 
phosphates. 

2.  Batitnation  of  the  Halogens, — The  estimation  of  chlorine  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  ordinary  scheme  of  water  analysis ;  that 
of  iodine  is  rarely  (perhaps  too  rarely)  performed,  while  so  few 
waters  contain  an  estimable  amount  of  bromine,  that  it  need  not 
be  here  described. 

Chlorine, — Chlorine  exists  in  ordinary  waters  in  the  form  of 
sodic  chloride,  and  occasionally  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
chlorine  is  combined  with  potassium.  It  may  be  estimated 
volumetrically  by  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (See  Ap- 
pendix), using  as  an  indicator  neutral  potassic  chromata  Nitrate 
of  silver  in  presence  of  potassic  chromate  and  alkaline  chlorides 
(when  the  solution  is  neutral)  first  uses  up  or  decomposes  all  the 
chlorides,  and  then  attacks  the  chromates.  Chloride  of  silver 
being  white,  and  chromate  of  silver  being  red,  the  formation  of 
silver  chromate  is  indicated  immediately  by  a  red  colour.  At 
least  100  cc.  of  ordinary  water  (or,  if  grains  are  worked-  with, 
140  grains)  are  to  be  ^iken  for  the  determination  of  chlorina 
With  mucn-poUuted  waters,  with  those  near  the  seashore  or 
other  places  in  which  the  ground  is  impregnated  with  salt^  such  a 
quantity  may  be  inconvenient,  and  it  will  be  necessary  then  to 
dilute  with  distilled  water,  taking  of  the  diluted  liquid  a  known 
quantity.  In  any  case,  the  water  is  put  into  either  a  white 
porcelain  dish  or  a  beaker  standing  on  a  white  slab.  1  cc.of 
the  chromate  solution  (or  15  grains)  is  added  to  the  water,  and 
the  standard  solution  run  in  from  a  graduated  burette  or  pipetta 

The  exact  termination  of  the  prooees  is  best  observed  through  a  g^aaa  oeZ], 
in  which  a  Uttle  pale  chromate  solution  haa  been  placed.  Since  the  eye, 
looking  thus  through  vellow  light,  is  very  sensitive  to  the  red  rays,  it  may 
be  necessary— espedally  where  great  accuracy  is  required — ^to  repeat  the 
detennination  in  the  following  way : — ^The  water  from  which  the  red  colour 
of  the  silver  chromate  cannot  be  discharged  by  stirring,  is  rendsied  agsia 
whitish-yellow,  by  the  cautious  addition  of  a  very  dilute  solutaon  of  ooousion 
salt.  A  fresh  portion  of  water  is  titrated  in  a  fresh  dish  or  beaker,  aide  by 
side  with  the  former;  in  this  way  the  first  pennaosnt  dittanum  of 
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can  be  observed.  The  results  may  be  expressed  in  cblorine  as  chlorides,  or 
it  may  be  returned  as  common  salt ;  for  the  latter  purpose  multiply  the 
chlorine  by  the  factor  1*648,  or  more  exactly  by  1*64788.  The  following 
short  table  may  facilitate  calculation :— 


Cbloine. 

Sodium  Chloride. 

Gblorine 

Bodlnm  GfalorldeL 

1- 

1-648 

6* 

9-888 

2- 

3*296 

7* 

11*536 

3- 

4*944 

8- 

13184 

4- 

6*692 

9* 

14-832 

5- 

8*240 

10* 

16*480 

In  a  general  laboratory  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  estimate  chlorino 
by  Volhard's  method,*  because  the  solutions  are  in  that  case  applicable  to 
the  determinations  of  the  halosena  in  acid  solutions,  in  which  they  have 
hitiierto  been  estimated  bv  weient. 

For  ordinary  purposes  the  somtion  of  silver  nitrate  should  be  decinormal 
(that  18,  17  grms.  per  litre),  but  for  water  analysis  the  strength  given  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  693)  is  most  convenient. 

%8idee  ^e  silver  solution,  are  required — (I.)  A  solution  of  ammonium  sul- 
phocyanide;  (2.)  Strong  nitric  acid  which  has  been  boiled ;  (3.)  A  saturated 
solution  of  ferric  alum.  The  sulphocyanide  solution  is  diluted  so  that  10  oc. 
shall  exactly  equal  10  cc.  of  the  silver. 

This  is  easily  effected  as  follows  :~10  cc.  of  the  silver  solution,  acidified 
with  nitric  acid,  are  run  into  a  beaker,  and  a  dro^  of  the  iron-alum  solution 
added;  the  sulphocyanide  solution  is  now  run  in  from  a  burette  until  a 
single  drop  gives  a  red  colour;  the  number  of  cc.*8  used  is  noted,  and  the 
solphooyaniae  diluted  accordingly. 

The  titration  of  the  chlorides  in  water  is  done  on  similar  principles,  an 
excess  of  silver  solution  is  added  to  100  cc.  of  water,  the  mixture  well 
shaken,  and  a  few  drops  of  alum  solution  added,  and  then  the  excess  of 
silver  solution  determined  by  carefully  running  in  the  sulphocyanide  until 
the  red  colour  denotes  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

Iodine. — M.  Chatinf  has  upheld  the  theory,  that  goitre  is  caused  by 
waters  insufficiently  iodised— a  proposition  which  cannot  be  considered 
proved.  However,  although  M.  Chatin  has  failed  to  convince  the  scientific 
world  of  tibie  truth  of  his  theory,  he  has  done  good  service  in  showing  how 
easy  the  detection  and  estimation  of  iodine  in  water  really  is,  and  in  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  most  waters  contain  it  in  appreciable  quantity.  The 
process  which  M.  Chatin  used  in  his  researches  was :  To  evaporate  one  or 
two  litres  of  the  water,  to  dryness  with  pure  potassic  carbonate,  to  calcine 
very  moderately  this  dry  residue,  and  then  to  extract  with  strong  alcohol  of 
94  oer  cent.  This  alcohoUo  solution  is  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
moaerately  calcined ;  the  last  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water,  and 
will  show  all  the  reactions  of  potassic  iodide.  It  is  oolorimetrically  estimated 
by  palladium.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  palladium  gives  a  distinct  colour 
with  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  iodine ;  hence  it  is  only  necessary  to  have 
a  standard  solution  of^  potassic  iodide,  containing  say  1  miUifframme  in  100 
cc,  and  to  estimate  it  precisely  on  the  same  prmciples  as  detidled  {post) 
for  a.mmnnia.  Mr.  MaTchandjit  pursuing  the  same  line  of  researches,  has 
preferred  to  precipitate  from  ten  to  twenty  litres  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
ooUect  the  precipitate  which  may  contain  the  chloride,  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver,  and  dissolve  it  in  sodic  hyposulphite.  The  silver  is  now  thrown  out 
of  this  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  solution,  when  freed  from 

*  "  On  the  Estimation  of  the  Halogens,"  by  A.  Percy  Smith.    Analyst, 
Jan.,  1886.    lielng'^,  Annalmu,  cze.  24. 
t  Ocmpt,  Rend.,  t.  zxxv.,  xxxix.  X  lb,,  zxxv. 
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silver  lulphide^  evaporated  to  drynets  with  a  little  hydropotaflnc  carbonaie. 
In  this  way  he  obtains  the  chloride^  bromide,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  When 
the  residne  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  extracted  with  strong  alo(Aol  of  85  per 
cent. ;  the'  alcoholic  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  nd 
exceeding  75^.  This  last  residue  is  again  taken  up  by  alcohol,  and  treated 
similarly  to  the  potassic  iodide  obtained  by  Chatin's  method. 

3.  Phogphates, — The  residue  after  ignition  is  treated  with  a  very 
little  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness;  this  treatment 
renders  the  silica  insoluble.  It  is  now  again  dissolved  in  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  some  water  added,  and  filtered  through  an 
exhausted  filter.  If  the  filtrate  is  more  than  5  cc.',  it  should  be 
concentrated  to  a  smaller  bulk,  and  its  own  volume  of  the 
molybdic  solution  added.  The  solution  thus  treated,  and  gently 
warmed,  gives  a  more  or  less  deep  colour  or  a  decided  precipitate, 
according  to  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid ^  presents ,  .  It  may  be 
estimated  colorimetrically  by  a  known  solution  of  sodic  phosphate, 
but  this  with  no  great  accuracy.  To  make  a  gravimetric 
estimation  of  phosphates,  save  in  polluted  waters,  may  require 
several  litres,  and  will  seldom  repay  the  trouble.  Hence  phos- 
phates may  be  returned  in  a  qusJitative  manner  as  "traces," 
with  a  feeble  colour ;  "  decided  evidence  "  with  a  darker  colonr, 
and  as  "estimable  amount'*  if  there  should  be  a  predpitatei 
The  Analyst  Committee  have  adopted  "  traces"  " heavy  traces^ 
and  "  very  heavy  traces^*  as  expressing  three  degrees  of  phosphate 
contamination.  Such  phrases  are  convenient,  though  somewhat 
paradoxical,  and  the  author  therefore  prefers  the  more  logical 
form  of  expression  given  above. 

4.  Estimation  of  Nitrates  and  Nitrites. — ^The  several  methods 
in  use  for  the  estimation  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  beads : — 

Colorimetric  methods  of  estimation. 
Estimation  of  nitrates  by  conversion  of  the  nitrate  into 
ammonia. 

(3.)  Estimation  of  nitrates  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  into 
nitric  oxide,  and  measuring  the  gas. 

(4.)  Indirect  estimation  by  means  of  indigo. 

(5.)  Estimation  by  the  deficiency  of  hydrogen  evolved  from 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  iron  powder. 

(1.)  Colorimetric  Methods — (a.)  The  Brucine  Method.* — 1  grm. 
of  brucine  is  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  alcohol ;  10  cc.  of  the  water 
are  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  from  0*5  to  2  oc  of  the  bmctne 
solution  added  to  the  residue  and  six  drops  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid.  The  colour  must  be  a  bright  red ;  if  it  be 
brown,  an  insufficient  quantity  of  brucine  has  been  added;  if  pink, 

*  See  a  paper  by  J.  West  Knight^  Analyst,  1881,  56-58. 
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too  large  a  quantity  has  been  added.  So  it  is  best  (in  waters 
of  fmknown  nitrate  content)  to  put  three  or  four  separate  10  oc. 
in  porcelain  dishes  and  to  evaporate  tbem  down  with  various 
quantities  of  the  brucine  solution  (such  as  0-5  cc. ;  1-0  cc. ;  1-5 
ca ;  and  2  cc),  and  to  maike  any  quantitative  determination  on 
that  which  has  the  proper  red  colour.  The  colour  is  imitated 
hy  a  standard  test  made  by  evaporating  10  cc.  of  a  solution 
containing  72-1  mgrms.  of  potassic  nitrate  per  100  cc,  with  3  cc. 
of  brucine  solution  and  six  drops  of  the  oxalic  acid  solution,  and 
diluting  up  to  100.  This  test  solution  is  diluted,  if  necessary. 
The  original  water  treated  in  the  same  manner  may,  after 
evaporating  and  diluting,  require  filtration. 

G.  Lunge  and  A.  Lwoff*  do  not  evaporate  to  dryness,  but  apply 
the  test  to  the  water  direct ;  they  acidify  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  contents  are  heated  to  70**  to  80*"  until  the  liquid 
assumes  a  permanent  greenish  -  yellow ;  then  this  colour  is 
imitated  by  a  standard  solution.  They  find  that  nitrites  do 
not  interfere. 

(b.)  The  Diphenylamine  Method. — A  solution  of  diphenylamine 
sulphate  strongly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  strikes  a  blue 
colour  with  nitrates.  This  colour  can  be  imitated  by  a  standard 
solution  of  nitrate,  and  the  nitrates  be  thus  estimated  on  colori- 
metric  principles.  -    •  .  ... 

This  test  is  also  well  suited  for  quantitative  spectroscopy. 

Hans  Settegartf  has  worked  out  the  absorption  factors  of 
diphenylamine  as  applied  to  small  quantities  of  nitrates.  Re- 
ducing his  notation  to  wave-lengths,  the  following  are  his  chief 
results: — 

TABLE  LII. 


Waye-longUiB. 

Absorption  Coeffidents. 

OI20toOS00 
light  Strength. 

0-fiOO  to  0780 
Light  Strength. 

616*6  to  543-2 
543-S  to  532 
532     to  521-6 
521-6  to  513-6 
513-6  to  505-7 

•000002822 
•000003162 
•000003606 
•000003758 
•000004226 

•000002913 
-000003266 
•000003687 
•000003811 
•000004290 

The  values  are  correct  for  solutions  containing  nitric  acid 

*  ZeU.  angew.  Chem,,  1894,  345-350. 

t  Beitrage  zar  qnaatitativen  Spectral-analyse.    AnncUen,  der  Phynk.  tc 
Chemie.    Bd.,  vii.,  1879. 
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from  4*0  to  O'l  per  10,000.  The  pfaenylamine  most  be  in  0*1 
per  cent,  solution,  and,  of  course,  the  sulphumc  acid  must  be 
free  from  nitric  or  nitrous  acids. 

(c.)  TJuG  Carbazol  Test. — Samuel  C.  Hooker*  bas  proposed 
carbazol  as  a  test  for  nitrates;  it  gives  a  green  colour  with 
oxidising  agents.  The  objections  to  its  use  are  that  chlorine 
and  iron  have  to  be  first  removed,  and  that  the  presence  of 
much  organic  matter  makes  the  results  too  low.  Assuming 
that  the  water  bas  been  freed  from  chlorine  bj  silver  sulphate 
and  contains  no  iron,  then  2  cc.  of  a  sulpburic  acid  solution  of 
carbazol  are  added,  and  the  resulting  green  colour  imitated  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  potassic  nitrate. 

(d,)  Plienol  and  Eesarcinol. — D.  Lindof  bas  experimented 
with  phenol  in  alcobol  as  well  as  with  resordnol.  A  200,000th 
solution  of  NjOg  yields  a  faint  pink  band,  green  below,  with  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol  in  weak  alcohol ;  if  0*5  cc.  of  the 
solution  be  mixed  witb  a  single  drop  of  the  test  in  a  test-tube, 
and  then  2  ec.  of  sulphuric  acid  run  down  the  tube  so  as  to  form 
bands  of  colour,  NgOj^  in  the  proportion  of  one  2,000th,  gives 
very  intense  green  and  red  bands. 

Phenol  is  iJso  a  good  test  for  nitrates  in  tbe  presence  of  free 
hydrocbloric  acid. 

Resorcinol,  in  5  per  cent,  solution,  is  a  good  test  for  nitrites, 
so  small  a  quantity  as  1  in  500,000  giving  (after  standing  four 
bours)  a  pink  colour  if  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  One  in 
10,000  gives  a  pink  colour  at  once.  Iodides,  bromides,  and  very 
large  quantities  of  chlorides  interfere  with  these  tests,  and  must 
be  removed  by  silver  sulphate. 

Both  the  above  are  adapted  for  quantitative  colour  estima- 
tion. 

(2.)  Estimaiion  cu  AmmonicL, — The  most  convenient  method 
of  obtaining  the  nitrogen  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  is  decidedly  by  the  aid  of  the  ''  copper-zinc  oouplo." 
This  method  was  first  proposed  by  Gladstone  and  Tribe,  and 
afterwards  worked  out  in  detail  by  Mr.  M.  Wbitley  Williams.  { 
It  appears  that  the  copper-zinc  couple  decomposes  nitrates  first 
into  nitrites,  and  then  the  nitrites  into  ammonia ;  nitrites  are 
present  to  the  last,  and  when  all  the  nitrites  have  disappeared, 
it  is  certain  the  conversion  into  ammonia  is  complete.  A  low 
temperature,  alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  their  carbonates,  retard 
the  reaction,  while  carbon  dioxide,  all  acids,  mineral  acids,  oxalic, 
phospboric  and  common  salt,  as  well  as  elevation  of  temperature, 

*  Analyst,  Sept.,  1889. 

t  Chem.  New9,  Iviii.  l-S,  15-17,  88.29. 

t  Journal  of  ChtmiccU  Society ,  March,  188L 
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increase  tbe  reaction.      In  practice,  a  temperature  of  24^  is 
recommended  as  easily  attainable. 

Manufiictiwre  of  the  Copper-Zinc  Couple, — Pieces  of  clean  zinc- 
foil,  about  3  inches  bj  2  inches,  are  immersed  in  a  3  per  cent, 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate;  the  zinc  rapidly  becomes  coated  with 
metallic  copper.  When  a  sufficient  coating  is  obtained,  the 
solution  is  poured  off,  and  the  couple  well  washed  with  water, 
finally  drained,  and  the  water  for  analysis  poured  on  to  the 
couple.  It  is  best  to  do  these  processes  in  one  and  the  same 
stoppered  bottle.  The  water  may  nearly  fill  the  bottle,  and  the 
stopper  may  be  inserted,  for  there  will  be  no  gas  evolved  until 
the  nitrates  are  entirely  decomposed.  The  water  thus  treated  is 
put  in  a  warm  place,  and  if  the  action  is  allowed  to  go  on  all 
night,  the  ammonia  will  be  ready  for  estimation  in  the  morning. 
The  quantity  to  be  taken  for  the  estimation  of  nitrates  according 
to  this  plan,  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  litre,  or,  if  English  measures 
are  used,  say  5  ounces.  To  very  hard  waters  the  addition  of  a 
little  oxalic  acid  is  recommended.  In  any  case  where  there  is 
doubt  whether  the  conversion  into  ammonia  is  complete,  Griess's 
test,  to  be  mentioned  further,  on,  should  be  used ;  and  if  there  is 
evidence  of  nitrous  acid,  the  water  must  be  left  for  a  longer  period. 
If  the  water  possesses  colour  interfering  with  the  Nessler  agent, 
or  matters  precipitated  by  Nessler,  it  must  be  distilled  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  the  ammonia  estimated  in  a  fractional  part 
of  the  much-diluted  distillate.  In  most  cases  this  is  unnecessary, 
and  by  taking  a  measured  quantity  of  the  water  and  diluting 
it  considerably,  a  fairly  correct  colorimetric  estimation  can  be 
made  by  the  direct  addition  of  the  Nessler  reagent  to  the  water 
thus  diluted.  It  will  be  necessary  to  subtract  from  the  amount 
of  ammonia  found,  that  which  has  been  determined  to  exist  in  the 
water  as  ammonia.  The  ammonia  derived  from  nitrates  and 
nitrites  must  be  expressed  either  as  nitrogen  or  as  nitrio 
add. 

The  Aluminium  Process. — The  metal  aluminium,  when  acted 
on  by  a  caustic  alkaline  solution,  decomposes  nitrates  into 
ammonia.  A  solution  of  soda  of  about  10  per  cent,  is  prepared 
perfectly  free  from  nitrates,  by  dissolving  bit  by  bit  metallic 
sodium  in  water.  Any  convenient  quantity  (such,  0.^.,  as  100 
ca,  or  2,000  grains)  of  the  water  is  placed  in  a  suitable  retort, 
which  is  fitted  in  an  air-tight  manner  to  a  condenser,  terminating 
in  a  flask  as  in  the  arrangement  figured  at  page  476.  An  equal 
quantity  of  the  soda  solution  is  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  until 
free  from  ammonia ;  the  retort  is  cooled,  and  the  aluminium-foil 
dropped  into  the  liquid,  the  whole  is  left  over-night,  and  in  the 
morning  heat  is  applied  to  the  retort,  and  the  ammonia  distilled 
over,  and  estimated  in  the  usual  way. 
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Ul8ch*8  Method  of  FsiimcUion  of  Nitric  Add  by  BeducHon  to 
Ammonia,* — Half  a  litre  of  the  water  is  concentrated  down  to 
15  cc. ;  this  is  transferred  to  a  flask  of  about  300  cc.  capacity, 
5  grms.  of  reduced  iron  {Ferrum  redactum)  added,  and  10  oc  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*35.  The  liquid  is 
heated  to  gentle  boiling  for  some  five  or  ten  minutes,  diluted 
with  100  cc.  of  distilled  water,  alkalised  by  from  20  to  25  cc  of 
soda  lye  (speciOc  gravity  1'35),  and  distilled  into  25  to  30  cc. 
of  d.  n.  acid ;  the  difference  in  the  litre  of  the  d.  n.  acid,  before 
and  after  the  distillation,  gives  the  data  for  measuring  the 
nitric  acid  converted  into  ammonia.  A  correction  by  blank 
experiments  should  be  made  for  impurities  in  the  reagents. 

JSxampU. — Half  a  litre  of  water  woa  treated  in  the  way  deecribed ;  and 
distilled,  after  being  made  alkaline,  into  30  cc.  of  d.  n.  acid ;  at  the  end  of 
the  operation,  the  acid  used,  instead  of  30,  14  cc.  of  d.  n.  soda,  14  -  30= 16, 
which  16  of  d.  n.  soda  is  exactly  equivalent  to  16  cc  of  d.  n.  sulphuric  add 
which  have  been  neutralised  by  ammonia.  Since  1  cc  of  d.  n.  acid  is  equal 
to  5  '4  mgrms.  of  nitric  anhydride  (N2O5) ;  16  x  5*4 = 86  *4  mgrms. ;  hence  the 
litre  contained  twice  that  amount^  or  172*8  mgrms.  [12*1  grains  per  g^on]. 

(3. )  Estimation  of  Nitrates  and  Nitrites  as  Nitric  Oxide — Crwn 
Process, — Strong  sulphuric  acid  acting  on  nitrates  or  nitrites  in 
the  presence  of  mercury,  decomposes  the  nitrates  or  nitrites, 
and  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  nitric 
oaide.   ' 

Half  a  litre  of  the  water  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  nitrates  extracted 
by  hot  water,  the  hot- water  extract  evaporated  down  to  1  cc,  and  the 
liquid  transferred  to  the  decomposition  tube,  which  is  a  short  tube  aboat 
3  mches  long,  constricted  at  one  end,  and  furnished  with  a  cup  and  stop- 
cock ;  open  at  the  other,  and  having  a  bore  easily  closed  with  toe  thumb. 

This  tube  is  tilled, with  mercury,  inverted,  and  clamped  in  a  mercury 
troagh  with  the  cup  uppermost ;  it  is  now  easy  to  transier  the  solution  of 
nitrates  by  pouring  the  solution  into  the  cup,  and  cautiously  opening  the 
stopcock.  The  vessel  in  which  the  filtrate  has  been  concentrated  is  then 
rinsed  into  the  cup  with  pure  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  ultimately  one  and 
a  half  times  the  volume  of  the  concentrated  nitrate  solution  of  strong  &nl< 
phurio  acid  is  worked  into  the  tube  by  carefully  opening  the  stopcock.  Ko 
air  must  be  allowed  to  gain  admittance.  Should  gas  be  immediately  evolved, 
it  is  carbonic  dioxide,  and  must  be  got  rid  of,  for  nitric  oxide  is  not  at  once 
evolved.  On  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  having  been  trans- 
ferred into  the  tube,  the  lower  end  is  closed  by  the  thumb,  and  the  tnbe 
shaken  so  as  to  mix  up  the  acid  and  the  mercury,  when  the  gas  in  a  short 
time  begins  to  come  on,  and  considerable  pressure  may  have  to  be  exerted. 

When  the  reaction  is  complete,  the  contente  are  tranaferred  to  any  gas 
apparatus  and  measured,  t  Every  two  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  equals  one 
volume  of  nitrosen.  The  weight  of  the  nitrogen  is  obtained  from  Ti^le 
LVII. 

*  Zeit,  /.  analyt,  Chemie^  xxx.  175;  zxxi  392.  Tiemann  Gartner'a 
ffandbueh.    Braunschweig,  1895. 

+  This  is  not  necessary,  for  the  tube  itself  is  now  graduated,  and  the 
simplest  method  seems  to  be  to  plunge  the  tube  into  a  vessel  of  water,  oool 
it  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  adjust  it  so  that  the  level  of  the 
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(4.)  Indigo  Process. — This  process  is  based  on  the  decolorisa- 
tiou  of  indigo  when  nitrates  or  nitrites  are  decomposed  hj  strong 
sulphuric  acid. 

When  certain  kinds  of  organic  matter  are  present,  the  results 
are  entirely  without  value.  On  the  other  hand,  with  careful 
working,  the  test  is  correct  with  the  great  majority  of  waters, 
and  as  a  means  of  rapidly  determining  the  nitrates  in  unknown 
samples,  with  a  view  to  their  determination  by  other  more  exact 
processes,  it  is  very  useful.  Fourgrms.  of  sublimed  indigotinare 
digested  for  some  hours  with  five  times  their  weight  of  Nordhausen 
oil  of  vitriol;  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,. filtered,  and 
brought  to  the  volume  of  2  litres.*  A  normal  nitre  solution 
is  made  by  dissolving  1*011  gmi.  of  pure  potassic  nitrate  in  one 
litre  of  water.  From  this  solution,  solutions  of  ^,  |,  -^y  ^,  and  ^, 
normal  are  prepared.  An  assay  is  now  made  by  mixing,  say 
20  cc.  of  the  nitre  solution  with  any  amount  of  the  indigo 
solution  deemed  sufficient,  in  a  wide-mouthed  flask  of  150  cc. 
capacity.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  run  into  a  test-tube,  the  volume  being 
equal  to  the  united  volumes  of  the  indigo  and  nitre.  The  con- 
tents of  the  test-tube  are  then  suddenly  tipped  into  the  flask, 
and  the  flask  transferred  to  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath  maintained 
at  140^.  If  the  solution  of  indigo  is  insufficient,  the  liquid  will 
be  suddenly  decolorised ;  if  it  is  too  much,  no  bleaching  will 
take  place,  the  liquid  still  retaining  its  blue  colour.  In  either 
case  a  fresh  determination  will  be  requisite,  and  by  doubling  or 
halving  the  amount  of  indigo  for  the  next  experiment,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  operator  will  soon  find  the  limits,  and  five  or  six 
experiments  will  standardise  the  solution.  In  every  instance 
a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  equal  to  the  united  volumes  of 
indigo  and  water,  must  be  used ;  the  indigo  solution  should  be 
diluted  so  as  to  be  about  equal  to  the  nitre  solution.  As  it  is 
found  that  the  quantity  of  indigo  consumed  is  not  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  nitric  acid  present,  but  diminishes  as  the 
nitrate  solution  becomes  more  dilute,  the  further  standardising 
of  the  indigo  solution  by  the  more  dilute  solutions  of  nitre  already 
alluded  to  is  necessary.  The  results  may  be  thrown  into  a  table 
as  follows.     (See  Table  LIIL,  next  page.) 

The  method  of  using  the  table  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  calculations  of  the  kind;  supposing,  for  example, 
20  cc.  of  the  water  used  up  6*64  cc.  of  the  indigo ;  this  is  '5  cc. 
above  the  nearest  number  in  the  table,  viz.,  6*14.     Now,  taking 

inside  aod  outside  the  tube  is  the  same,  and  measure  it  direct.  The  small 
absorption  of  the  nitric  oxide  by  water,  requires  no  correction.  Of  course, 
the  vmlne  of  the  divisions  on  the  tube  most  be  ascertained  with  accuracy. 

*  See  Mr.  Warington's  excellent  paper,  Joum.  Ch€mictU  Society,  Sept.» 
1879,  p.  579 ;  also,  Frankland's  "  Water  Analysis,"  p.  31. 
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TABLE  LUL^-Valvm  a^  brDiao,  ix  Httbogex,  ior  IhFfSBSBT 

STKorcncHB  or  Nitbb  Solutiok. 
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DUtoTBDesori 
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Amomtof 
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A     ..      ■ 

10^ 
8  71 
7-43 
6-14 

4-86 
3-57 
2-29 
1-00 

•  •• 

1-29 
1-28 
1-29 
1-28 
1-29 
1-28 
1-29 

•000035000 

•000035161 
-000035330 
•000035627 
•000036008 
-000036764 
•000038209 
•000043750 

Doooboioi 

-000000169 
•000000298 
-000000381 
-000000756 
-000001445 
-000005541 

••« 

•000000125 
•000000132 

t)00000231 
•O000O0298 
-000000586 
O00001129 
000004295 

the  extreme  right-hand  column,  the  difference  for  the  mtrogen 
values  of  1  ca  will  be  foond ;  and  as  there  is  in  this  ease  a 
difference  of  only  half  that  quantity,  halving  the  number  gives 
us  '000000115  ;  this  number  has  to  be  subtracted  firom  the  unit 
value  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  first  column,  thus : — 

-000035627  -  -000000115  »  O00035512, 

which  is  the  nitrogen-value  of  each  ca  of  the  indigo.  Hence, 
as  we  have  supposed  that  20  ca  of  the  water  decolorised  6*64  oc. 
of  indigo,  the  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  parts  per  100,000  is  1-179, 
or  in  grains  per  gallon  -82  grain.  If  the  indigo  estimation  of 
nitric  acid  is  only  a  preliminary  step  to  a  further  and  more  exact 
determination  by  the  Crum  method,  these  refinements  are  not 
necessary.  The  indigo  solution  is  standardised  once  for  all  by 
the  normal  solution  of  nitre,  and  if  the  nitrates  are  either  very 
large  or  very  small,  an  allowance  is  made. 

(5.)  UUcKa  Method  of  EsiimatiTig  Nitric  Acid  hy  Mecuuring 
the  Deficiency  of  Hydrogen  efx)lved  on  Reduction, — ^One  of  Ulsch's 
methods  has  been  already  detailed.  This  method  is  in  its 
principle  an  Indirect  one,  for  what  is  measured  is  not  the 
ammonia  produced,  but  the  deficiency  in  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen. 

A  quarter  of  a  litre  of  water  is  evaporated  down  to  15  ca 
and,  while  still  hot,  filtered.  The  filter  is  washed  with  a  little 
boiling  water  into  a  small  measuring  flask,  the  size  depending; 
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OQ  tb«  amoant  of  nitrate  preeent,  irfaieh  can  be  approximately 
aacertaiaed  by  a  bnicine  or  other  colour  test;  5o  cc.  is  the 
c^Mcity  for  moat  waters — vix.,  tboee  containiug  nniler  150 
mgrms.  of  NaOg  pee  litre ;  larger  flasks  are  nsed  for  larger 
quanlitiei.  1^  collective  fluid  irith  waahiogB  should  not  be 
more,  for  a  50  oc.  flask,  thao  40  cc    The  flask  is  cooled  to  the 


fig.  72. 

temperature  of  the  room,  and  sufficient  normal  sulphuric  acid 
added  to  make  the  contents  equal  to  ^  normal  when  vater  is 
added  to  fill  the  flask  to  the  mark  on  the  neck.  This  fluid  is 
the  "  testing  fluid,"  of  which  10  cc  are  taken  for  the  estimation 
of  nitric  acid.    In  a  thin  walled  flask,  a  (Gg   72)   the  bulb  of 
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which  is  equal  to  about  30  oc.  3  grms.  of  iron  powder  {Ferrum 
pulveratum)  are  placed  by  means  of  a  dry  funneL  The  flask  is 
closed  by  a  caoutchouc  stopper  containing  three  holes ;  one  of 
which  carries  the  twice  bent  3  mm.  wide  tube,  6,  the  one  end  of 
which  goes  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  the  other  end  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  bit  of  rubber  tubing  to  a  short  piece 
of  glass  tubing — the  rubber  is  supplied  with  a  screw  clip.  The 
middle  hole  of  the  caoutchouc  stopper  carries  the  funnel,  e, 
which  is  provided  with  a  stopcock ;  the  end  of  the  stem  of  the 
funnel  is  bent  slightly,  so  that  fluids  will  run  down  the  neck  of 
the  flask.  The  third  hole  carries  a  right-angled  tube,  connected 
by  narrow  rubber  tubing,  to  the  gas<measuring  apparatus.  This 
consists  of  a  burette,  /,  divided  into  tenths  of  a  cc.,  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  provided  by  a  H-tube,  e,  and  the  lower  end  con- 
nected by  rubber  tubing  to  the  spherical  funnel,  g. 

The  flrst  operation  is  to  fill  the  whole  system  with  hydrogen, 
water  is  poured  into  g,  the  stopcock  at  e  opened,  and  the  funnel 
raised  until  the  whole  of  /  is  filled  up  to  the  stopcock.  Into 
the  funnel,  c,  are  poured  12  cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (33  ca 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  a  litre  of  water)  and  some  10  ca  of  it 
allowed  to  flow  on  to  the  iron,  by  opening  the  stopcock;  an 
evolution  of  gas-  commences,  and  in  about  two  minutes  oeas^. 
Before  it  actually  ceases  the  stopcock,  «,  is  closed  and  the  clip 
at  b.  The  funnel,  ^,  is  lowered  as  much  as  possible.  Now  the 
rest  of  the  acid  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  flask,  and  the  funnel 
washed  twice  with  a  2  per  cent,  copper  solution,  which  is  also 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  flask,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the 
admittance  of  air.  The  flask  is  now  warmed  in  a  beaker  of 
water  at  60°  C.  for  two  minutes  without  shaking;  then  the 
flask  is  shaken  without  interruption  for  another  two  minutes ; 
after  which  the  flask  is  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  of  the  room.  The  funnel,  g,  is  now 
raised,  and  the  clip  on  b  cautiously  opened.  The  fluid  contents 
of  the  flask,  a,  are  under  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  forced 
through  b,  and  may  be  received  in  a  beaker.  If  the  twice  right- 
angled  tube,  5,  is  properly  adjusted  none  of  the  iron  will  escape; 
the  clip  is  closed  while  there  is  still  a  small  column  of  liquid  in 
the  tube.  After  thus  emptying  the  flask,  its  temperature  is 
adjusted  to  that  of  the  air,  and  the  excess  of  gas  is  got  rid  of  by 
carefully  opening  the  stopcock  at  e ;  while  the  water  level  of  / 
and  g  is  adj  usted  to  the  zero  point  of  the  burette,  /. 

The  apparatus  is  now  ready  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
once  for  all  how  much  hydrogen  is  developed  by  10  ca  of -^  normal 
sulphuric  acid  acting  on  the  iron  in  the  absence  of  nitric  acid. 

From  a  burette  exactly  10  ca  of  ^e  acid  are  allowed  to  flow 
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into  the  funnel  attached  to  the  small  flfisk,  a,  while  g  is  lowered 
to  the  level  of  the  table ;  then  the  acid  is  allowed  to  How  slowly 
into  the  flask.  From  a  second  burette  10  cc.  of  2  per  cent, 
copper  sulphate  are  added  to  the  funnel  and  transferred  to  the 
flask,  always  avoiding  entrance  of  air.  The  flask  is  warmed 
to  60%  shaken,  and  finally  cooled  exactly  as  detailed  pre- 
viously. The  amount  of  gas,  on  adjusting  the  water  level  of 
g  to  the  water  level  of  fy  is  read,  the  tempevature  of  the  water 
in  g  being  taken,  and  also  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the 
volume  of  gas  reduced  to  normal  temperature  and  pressure — 
always  subtracting  'lO  cc.  from  the  known  volume  of  the  flask, 
that  being  occupied  by  the  20  cc.  of  liquid.  The  flask  may  now 
be  emptied  as  before,  and  a  second  or  third  determination  made. 
The  mean  being  taken  as  the  standard. 

To  estimate  nitric  acid  the  process  is  precisely  the  same, 
save  that  10  ca  of  the  testing  fluid  are  taken  instead  of  10  cc. 
of  i  normal  acid.  In  the  presence  of  nitrates  there  will  be 
a  deficiency  in  hydrogen,  from  which  the  nitric  acid  can  be 
calculated — the  following  reactions  taking  place: — 

2KNOs  +  HjS04  =  K3SO4  +  2NO3H 
2N08H  +  8Ha      =»  2NH3  +  6HaO 
2NHs     +  H2SO4  =  (NH4)2S04 

or  8  molecules  of  hydrogen  are  required  for  the  reduction  of  one 
molecule  of  nitric  acid,  besides  which,  for  the  decomposition  of 
an  equal  molecule  of  nitric  acid  from  its  combination  with  a  base, 
and  the  combination  of  the  ammonia  formed  with  a  farther 
molecule  of  sulphuric  acid,  2  molecules  of  hydrogen  are  required. 
A  molecule  of  saltpetre  then  will  in  respect  of  a  normal  hydrogen 
volume  show  a  deficit  of  10  molecules  of  hydrogen.  A  deficit  of 
1  cc.  of  hydrogen  will,  therefore,  be  equal  to  0*90416  mgrm. 
KNO3  ^^  0*4834  mgrm.  nitric  anhydride  (NgO^). 
An  example  of  this  method  may  here  be  given. 

50  cc.  of  test  fluid  derived  from  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of  spriDg  water  were 

Erepared  according  to  the  method  described  in  the  test.  10  cc.  of  the 
itter  yielded  as  a  mean  of  three  estimations  (subtracting  the  20  cc.  of 
fluid  in  the  flask)  20*2  ca  hydrogen,  the  barometer  being  741  mm.  (temp. 
lb'-6),  and  the  corresponding  tension  16  "9  mm.    This,  reduced  as  follows  :— 

20-2  X  (741  -  15-9)  of  hydrogen. 

(1  +  00030  X  18-5)  X  760  ^      ^ 

The  normal  hydrogen  volume  in  the  absence  of  a  nitrate  was  21 '62  cc. ; 
the  hydrogen  deficit  is,  therefore,  21 '62  -  1805  ^  3*57  cc 
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3*57  X  0*4833  =  1725  mgrm.  of  nitric  Bcid  in  50  «c  of  water ;  therefbce 
a  milUon  parts  (a  litre)  contain 

0-0(U725  X  1-000000      «.  .  ...  ^  , 
=g =34-5  mgrma.  (NsO«). 

The  prooen  is  made  inaconrate  by  the  presence  of  iron  or  carbonates. 
The  carbonates  of  the  earths  as  well  ss  any  iroa  are,  however,  by  evapora- 
ing  to  a  small  volume  as  described,  fnlly  separated.  Should  alkaline 
carbonates  be  present  a  Uttle  gypsum  must  be  added  to  the  water  befiore 
evaporation. 

Small  quantities  of  nitrites  introduce  no  material  error ;  in  the  presence 
of  much  nitrite  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  iron  copper  couple 
reduces  nitrites  in  the  cold.  The  test  fluid  is,  therefore,  freed  from 
nitrites  by  digesting  the  test  fluid  with  copper  solution  and  iron  in  the 
cold.  A  correction  may  slso  be  made  by  estimating  the  nitrites  by  a 
•colorimetric  process,  for  which  the  zinc-starch  iodide  seems  suitable,  as 
well  as  the  otner  colour  tests  for  nitrites  already  described.* 

(6.)  EstimcUion  of  the  Dissolved  Oucygen  in  Water,  —  The 
tunount  of  air  dissolved  in  water  is  dependent  on  temperature 
and  pressure,  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air  of  pure  water 
having  a  mean  value  of  34-91  per  cent.  The  following  table 
gives  the  absorption  coefficient  of  air  in  water;  and  also  the 
amount  in  oc.  of  oxygen  that  a  litre  of  water  will  dissolv& 
The  oxygen,  in  what  may  be  called  the  water  atmosphere,  is 
diminished  by  the  activity  of  micro-organisms ;  hence  its  deter- 
mination is  valuable.  It  is  especially  useful  in  the  investigation 
of  ihe  polluted  water  of  a  river,  particularly  if  determinations 
of  oxygen  are  made  on  the  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  water 
«ent  from  a  distance  to  an  analyst,  and  probably  one  or  two 
•days  on  the  road,  cannot  have  its  dissolved  oxygen  directly 
determined  with  advantage.  The  writer,  in  such  a  case,  pro- 
ceeds as  follows: — Half  a  litre  of  the  water  is  shaken  up  in 
a  large  Winchester  quart,  until  saturated  with  air;  the  dissolved 
•oxygen  is  determined  in  half  of  this  — that  is,  ^  of  a  litre ;  the 
other  ^  of  the  litre  is  put  on  one  side,  a  layer  of  xylene  having 
been  poured  on  the  surface  of  the  water  to  exclude  air,  and 
again  titrated  for  oxygen  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours ;  the 
difference  will  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  organic  matter  and 
micro-organisms  in  the  water.  This  method  may  be  called  ^  the 
differential  method  of  estimating  oxygen  in  water." 

*  Nitrites  may  be  estimated  by  Piccioi's  method,  which  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  if  a  solution  of  nitrite  is  treated  with  urea,  and  thoroughly 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  gentlj^  heated,  all  the  nitrogen  of  the 
nitrite  is  evolved  as  gas.  The  acidification  must  take  place  in  a  vacuum, 
or,  at  all  events,  atmospheric  air  must  be  excluded,  otherwise  the  reaction 
.  is  not  quantitative,  some  of  the  nitrite  passing  into  nitrate.  Nitrites  may 
be  also  estimated  by  titration  with  potassic  permanganate. 
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TABLE  UIIo.  SHOWING  thb  Absobftion  Coxfrgiknt  ov  Aib  dibbolvxd 

IN  WaT£B  and  the  CC.*S  07  OXYOEN  WHIOH  MAT  SX  OBTAINJBD  nftOK 

1  Litre  of  Watek  (after  Bunsen).* 


Temp.  C*. 

Absorption  Coefficient  of 

Air  diflsolved  in  Water 

(cc.  of  Air  diMolved  in 

1  cc.  of  Water). 

The  Number  of  ec  ol 

Oxygen  which  1  Litre  of 

Water  win  dinolTB. 

0 

002471 

8-63 

1 

0-02406 

8-34 

2 

002345 

8-19 

3 

002287 

7-98 

4 

0-02237 

7-80 

5 

0-02179 

7-60 

6 

0-02128 

7-43 

7 

O-Q9080 

7-26 

8 

O-02034 

710 

9 

001992 

6*95 

10 

0-01963 

6-81 

n 

0-01916 

6-69 

12 

0-ai882 

C-57 

13 

0-01861 

6-46 

14 

D-01822 

6-36 

15 

001796 

6-26 

16 

0-01771 

6-18 

17 

b-01750 

6*11 

18 

001732 

6-05 

19 

0-01717 

£-99 

20 

0*01704 

5-95 

1 

*  Oaaometrisehe  Methodtn.,  2  Aufl.,  3.  387.  Winkler  hui  ftUw  publaahed 
values  for  the  amoant  of  oxygen  diwolved  in  water.  hi»  nombera  doeely 
correspond  to  those  of  Bunsen's  for  temperatures  16*  to  20",  bat  are  mora 
than  1  cc.  higher  for  lower  temperatures. 
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Preasse  and  Tiemaxm  have  arranged  a  convenient  apparatus, 
by  means  of  which  the  dissolved  air  is  boiled  out  of  water  into 
soda  lye,  which  has  been  completely  deprived  of  its  gases  by 
boiling.  The  oxygen  in  the  collected  gas  is  determined  either 
by  exploding  with  hydrogen  or  by  absorbing  it  with  alkaline 
pyrogallate. 

Schntzenberger  and  Risler  cause  the  dissolved  oxygen  to  act 
on  sodium  indigo-white-disulphonate  in  excess,  and  change  a 
portion  into  sodium  indigo-blue-disulphonate,  thus — 

CieHioN,O^SOsNa),+0,=C,cH8NA(S08Na),+HjO. 

The  salt  is  changed  back  again  by  a  titrated  solution  of  sodium 
hydrosulphite^  according  to  the  equation — 

CieHsNACSOsNa), + H, = CieH,oN,0,(SO,Na)y 

The  end  of  the  reaction  being  sharply  indicated  by  the  change 
of  colour  from  blue  to  yellow. 

Both  the  above  processes  and  their  various  modifications 
demand  more  or  less  complicated  apparatus,  and  are  not  adapted 
for  estimations  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  anywhere  else,  save 
in  a  laboratory ;  the  writer,  therefore,  prefers  a  modification  of 
Winkler's  method ;  it  has  great  accuracy,  and  may  be  performed 
almost  anywhere. 

The  essential  fact  on  which  Winkler's  method  is  based  is 
that  manganese  hydrate  absorbs  oxygen ;  a  third  hydroxyl  being 
added  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  water,  to  the  two  hydroxy  Is 
in  manganese  hydrate^that  is  to  say,  Mn(0H)2  become  Mn^OH),. 
This  last  hydrate,  by  excess  of  HCl,  is  transformed  into 
manganese  trichloride,  two  molecules  of  which  react  with  two 
molecules  of  potassium  iodide,  setting  free  two  atoms  of  iodine  ; 
so  that  for  every  16  parts  of  oxygen  254  parts  of  iodine  are 
set  free;  the  iodine  set  free  is,  therefore,  titrated  and  con- 
verted by  calculation  into  oxygen.  The  equations  setting  forth 
the  general  reactions  are  as  follows : — 

2MnCl,      +4NaH0    =  4NaCl    +  2Mn(0H)j 
2Mii(0H),  +  0  +  HaO  =  2Mn(0H)s 
2Mn(0H)s  +  6HC1        »  2MnCl8  +6H3O 
2Mna8      +  2KI  =  2MnCl,  +  2Ka  +  21 

The  following  solutions  are  required : — 

(1.)  10  grms.   potassium   iodide  dissolved   in    100  grms.  of 
33  per  cent  pure  soda  solution. 
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(2.)  Solution  of  80  per  cent,  manganous  chloride  (free  from 
iron).* 

(3.)  Hydrochloric  acid  (speciiic  gravity  1*16  to  1'18). 

(4.^  Starch  solution. 

(5.)  Solution  of  thiosulphate — the  iodine  value  of  which  is 
known ;  each  cc.  should  be  equivalent  to  a  centinormal 
iodine  solution — that  is  to  say,  0*000127  I. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  height  of  the  barometer 
being  first  ascertained,  250  cc.  of  the  water  is  covered  with 
xylene  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  aud  1  cc.  of  the  alkaline  iodide 
solution  is  allowed  to  flow  in  through  a  pipette,  the  end  of  the 
pipette  being  held  below  the  xylene,  next  1  cc.  of  the  manganous 
chloride  solution  is  allowed  to  flow  in.  The  mixture  is  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod  until  the  contents  are  completely  mixed  and 
the  flask  put  on  one  side  for  a  little  time.  Then  3  to  5  cc.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added ;  the  precipitate  dissolves,  and  the 
iodine  is  set  free;  this  is  titrated  by  the  thiosulphate,  using 
as  an  indicator  starch.  If  the  thiosulphate  is  equal  to  centi- 
normal iodine  solution,  each  cc.  equals  0*0000798  grm.  oxygen^ 
or  0*055825  cc.  oxygen ;  if  the  cc's  of  water  used  =  V,  the  cc. 
of  thiosulphate  —  n,  then  the  content  of  oxygen  in  a  litre  of 
water  is  obtained  by  the  following  calculation  : — 

0*055825  n  x  1000 
V 

The  number  thus  obtained  must,  of  course,  be  reduced  to 
standard  pressure  and  temperature.  A  reference  to  the  table 
on  p.  647  will  show  whether  (at  the  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ment) the  water  is  below  the  standard  or  not. 

A  correction  is  usually  necessary  for  most  waters,  especially 
those  that  contain  nitrites,  organic  matter,  and  other  impurities. 
For  this  purpose  1  cc.  of  the  manganous  chloride  solution  is 
mixed  with  half  a  litre  of  distilled  water,  alkalised  with  1  cc.  of 
a  33  per  cent,  soda  solution,  shaken,  and  the  brown  precipitate 
collected  on  a  small  filter.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  half  a  litre.  Two 
separate  portions  (each  100  cc.)  of  this  solution  are  taken,  and 
mixed,  the  one  with  100  cc.  of  distilled  water,  the  other  with 
the  water  to  be  tested.  After  a  few  minutes,  a  few  crystals  of 
potassium  iodide  are  added  to  both  mixtures,  and  the  iodine 

*  The  tolution  may  be  freed  from  iron  by  boiling  and  precipitating  with 
Boda,  the  filtrate  is  acidified  with  HCl,  evaporated  to  a  symp,  and  then 
eryataUiied. 
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separated  from  each  estimated  by  titration.  The  diflercnoe  of 
the  values  equals  the  amount  to  be  added.  In  waters  of  this 
kind  the  titration  of  oxygen  is  best  done  by  adding  the  maiir 
ganese  chloride  solution  and  simply  33  per  cent,  soda  lye,  the 
potassium  iodide  being  finally  added  in  crystals ;  the  following 
is  an  example  : — 

250  cc.  of  the  water  of  the  River  Exe  just  below  Exeter,  at  15*^  and 
760  mm.,  treated  in  the  method  stated,  aet  free  iodine  equal  to  12  oe.  of 
centinormal  thiosolphate. 

The  correction  was  obtalDcd  by  mixing  100  cc.  of  the  maDganooi  di- 
chloride  solution  with  100  cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  by  treating  100  oc.  of 
the  river  water  in  the  same  way,  addine  to  each  potaseinm  iodide,  and 
titrating  the  iodine  set  free.  The  distiUed  water  gave  7  cc,  the  river 
water  4  cc. ;  the  diOerenre  is,  therefore,  3  oc.  Henoe,  the  coatent  of 
oxygen  at  iS*  of  a  litre  of  Exe  water  is 

(12  +  3)  X  0055825  x  1000      «  «-       ^ 
250 =  3-36  00.0 

For  meet  practical  pnrpoees  it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  the  oc  of 
oxygen  thus  round  to  normal  temperature  and  pressure ;  hence,  in  anch  a 
case  as  the  above^  it  would  suffice  to  report  that  the  water  contained  3*35  cc. 
oxygen  at  15**  C,  or  about  half  the  normal  quantity. 

(6.)  StUpheUes. — ^Any  convenient  quantity  of  the  water,  carefully  mea- 
sured, is  acidi6ed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  nearly  to  boQing; 
while  hot,  some  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  added,  so  as  to  be  in 
slight  excess,  and  the  solution  kept  near  the  boiling  point  for  some  time. 
The  sulphate  of  barium  is  allowed  to  settle,  collected  on  a  filter,  dried, 
iffnited,  and  weighed :  one  part  of  baric  sulphate  equals  '134335  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

An  estimation  of  sulphates  in  water  can  also  be  made  on  cblorime^c 
principles.  To  100  cc.  of  water,  barium  chloride  is  added  in  iUdigfA 
excess  and  then  the  water  is  aciditied  by  hydrochlorio  acid,  the  turbidity 
produced  is  now  imitated  by  a  dilute  solution  of  sodic  sulphate  tested 
with  the  same  reagents.  It  is  best  to  observe  the  turbidity  by  looking 
through  the  colorimeter  at  a  black  porcelain  plate. 

(7.)  The  ForeJuimmer,  Oxygen  or  Permanganate  Process, — ^The 
principle  of  this  process  is  the  abstraction  of  oxygen  by  the 
organic  elements  of  the  water,  and  the  estimation  of  the  oxygen 
thus  abstracted.  -395  grm.  of  potassic  permanganate  is  dis- 
solved in  a  litre  of  water,  which  gives  a  solution  containing 

1  mgrm.  in  every  10  cc,  or,  if  working  in  grains  and  septems, 

2  giains  of  permanganate  in  1,000  septems  of  water,  equalling 
*01  grain  of  available  oxygen  in  20  septems.  This  is  the  standard 
solution. 

The  determination  is  now  usually  made,  as  recommended  by 
the  Society  of  Analysts,  in  two  stages,  on  two  equal  quantities 
of  water,  viz. — (1.)  The  amount  of  OKygen  absorbed  in  fiftdeix 
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minntes,  and  commonly  due  to  nitrites,  or,  at  all  events,  sub- 
stances yerjr  readily  oxidisable;  and,  (2.)  the  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed  in  four  hours.  The  time  for  this  l^st  determination  used 
to  be  given  as  three  hours,  but  the  four-hours  period  is  preferable  ; 
and  even  then  it  is  easy  of  proof  that,  if  the  water  be  allowed 
to  stand,  there  still  remain  matters  capable  of  being  oxidised. 
The  temperature  is  an  important  factor,  for  numerous  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  varies 
greatly  at  different  temperatures.  The  Analysts'  Society  have 
adopted  26'*6  (80**  Fahr.),  and  in  order  to  ensure  uniformity  this 
temperature  is  here  recommended.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
better  and  more  uniform  results  would  be  attained  by  boiling 
the  water  and  permanganate  for  an  hour.  In  some  interesting 
experiments  by  Messrs.  Wigner  and  Harland,*  river  water,  to 
which  a  known  quantity  of  pure  sugar  had  been  added,  was 
found  to  have  absorbed  more  oxygen  at  the  end  of  two  hours, 
at  37** -7  (100°  Fahr.),  than  during  six  hours  at  15^-5  (60^  Fahr.), 
and  almost  as  much  as  during  six  hours  at  26^*6  (80°  Fahr.) 
Similarly,  river  water  contaminated  by  a  known  quantity  of 
urine  used  up  equal  quantities  of  oxygen  when  acted  upon  by 
permanganate  for  six  hours  at  26°'6  (80°  Fahr.),  as  it  did  when 
the  process  was  accomplished  in  two  hours  at  37° '7  (100°  Fahr.) 
The  actual  operation  is  as  follows : — 

Two  stoppered  flasks  are  taken,  and  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of 
the  water  put  in  each  [or  3,500  grains].  The  bottles,  with  their 
contents,  are  immersed  in  an  air-bath  until  the  temperature 
rises  to  26"-6  (B0°  Fahr.),  then  10  cc.  for  100  grains]  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  [1  :  3]  are  added,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the 
standard  permanganate.  One  of  the  bottles  is  taken  out  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  potassium 
iodide  added  to  remove  the  pink  colour.  After  thorough  ad- 
mixture, there  is  run  into  it  from  a  burette  a  solution  of  sodium 
hyposulphite,  the  value  of  which  has  been  determined  by 
titrating  10  cc.  of  the  standard  potassium  permanganate  in 
distilled  water  until  the  yellow  colour  is  nearly  destroyed; 
then  a  few  drops  of  starch  water  are  added,  and  the  hyposulphite 
added  until  the  blue  colour  is  just  discharged.  At  the  end  of 
four  hours  the  other  bottle  is  removed  and  titrated  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Should  the  pink  colour  diminish  very  rapidly 
during  the  four  hours,  another  measured  quantity  of  perman- 
ganate must  be  added. 

If  A  be  taken  to  express  the  amount  of  hyposulphite  used 
for  a  blank  experiment  with  pure  distiUed  water,  B  the  water 

*  On  the  Action  of  Permanganate  on  Potable  Waters  at  Different  Tem- 
peratures.   AnoUysi,  March,  1881,  p.  39. 
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under  exiunination,  and  a  the  amount  of  ayailable  oxygen  in 
the  quantity  of  permanganate  originally  added :  then,  the  oxygen 
consumed  by  the  quantity  of  water  operated  on  would  be 

(A-B)a 


or,  in  actual  figures,  10  oc.  of  a  permanganate  solution,  equivalent 
to  '001  grm.  of  oxygen,  were  added  to  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of 
distilled  water,  and  to  the  same  quantity  of  a  sample  under 
analysis.  The  distilled  water  used  40  cc  of  hyposulphite,  tie 
water  15  ca  at  the  end  of  four  hours.  Then  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed by  the  quarter  litre  was  000625,  according  to  the  equation 

^  - '^-^ -^^^  = -000025 

or  per  litre,  -0025  [-175  grain  per  gallon]. 

Blair  prefers  to  use  the  oxygen  process  at  100°  C,  and  has 
published  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  proving  that  per- 
manganate and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  absence  of  organic  matter 
or  reducing  agents  can  be  boiled  for  two  hours  without  change ; 
a  serious  objection  is  that  a  boiling  permanganate  of  potash 
solution  will  decompose  chlorides,  setting  chlorine  free,  thus — 

KilAnJOs  +  8HsS04  -h  lONaQ  =  K^04  +  2MnS04 
+  6Na^4  -t-  8HjO  -I-  Sul^; 

but  with  waters  containing  up  to  8  grains  of  chlorine  per  gallon, 
it  appears  that  this  reaction  has  absolutely  no  effect;  with  larger 
quantities  of  chlorine,  a  control  may  be  run  containing  an  equal 
amount  of  chlorine  in  the  form  of  common  salt.  A  great 
number  of  organic  substances,  when  treated  with  permanganate 
at  100%  absorb  the  quantity  of  oxygen  theoretically  necessary 
to  convert  the  carbon  into  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  hydrogen 
into  water ;  100  mgrms.  of  cane  sugar  in  two  hours  absorbed 
111*2  mgrms.  O,  as  against  111*9;  strychnine,  brucine,  morphine 
all  gave  the  theoretical  amounts ;  but  starch  came  out  low,  or 
86*4  instead  of  118*5.  The  writer  considers  that  with  regard 
to  ordinary  waters  the  oxygen  process  at  100**  is  by  far  the  most 
reliable,  and  has,  for  the  last  four  years,  used  it  exclusively. 
He  is  also  able  to  confirm  Kruss,  that  the  strength  of  a  per- 
manganate solution  may  be  estimated  by  the  spectroscope  by 
the  use  of  the  divided  slit  (see  p.  86);  those  who  have  the 
necessary  appliances  may  make  use  of  this  method  in  preference 
to  titration. 
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The  German  chemists  generally  estimate  oxygen  consumed  at 
100^,  bat  only  boil  for  ten  minutes.  The  method  of  Kubel  is 
the  oxidation  by  a  centinormal  solution  of  permanganate  in  ten 
minutes  in  acid  solution  :  that  of  Schulze  is,  first,  oxidation  by 
alkaline  permanganate;  then  the  solution  is  acidified  by  sul- 
phuric acid  and  again  boiled ;  in  each  case  the  boiling  is  for  ten 
minutes.  Probably  the  method  of  Schulze  is  the  better  of  the 
two.  In  either  case  the  oxygen  consumed  (or,  in  other  words, 
the  permanganate  used)  is  estimated  by  oxalic  add  as  follows: — 

The  permanganate  strength  is  first  ascertained  by  centinormal 
oxalic  acid.  The  water  which  has  been  boiled  with  perman- 
ganate has  its  colour  discharged  by  means  of  centinormal  oxalic 
acid  added  in  known  volume  and  in  slight  excess,  and  then  the 
solution  of  permanganate  is  dropped  in  until  a  weak  red  colour 
is  permanent.  The  calculation  is  obvious,  but  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  an  example. 

A  centinormsd  solution  of  permanganate  exactly  equivalent 
to  a  centinormal  solution  of  oxalic  acid  was  used,  and  15  cc.  of 
such  a  solution  added  to  100  cc.  of  water;  after  boiling  for  ten 
minutes  and  then  cooling,  10  cc.  of  the  oxalic  acid  solution  was 
run  in ;  and  then  to  the  colourless  fiuid  it  was  found  that  5  cc.  of 
the  permanganate  solution  was  necessary  to  just  redden  the 
colourless  liquid.  In  all,  the  solution  contained,  therefore,  20  cc. 
of  permanganate,  of  which  5  have  been  used ;  1  cc.  of  centinormal 
potassic  permanganate  is  equal  to  0*08  mgrm.  of  oxygen ;  hence 
the  100  cc.  used  0*4  mgrm.  of  oxygen,  equivalent  to  4  parts  per 
million. 

TJie  Oxygen  Consumed  Applied  to  the  Indirect  Estimation  of 
Volatile  Organic  Matter. — Preusse  and  Tiemann*  have  submitted 
various  waters  to  distillation,  and  have  estimated  the  amount 
of  oxygen  consumed  in  the  distillate.  They  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  products  of  putrefaction  may  be,  in  this  way, 
detected,  and  that  the  process  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  judgment 
of  drinking  waters.  Those  waters  which  are  good,  reducing  but 
small  quantities  of  permanganate ;  those  that  are  impure,  large 
quantities. 

An  example  of  one  of  their  experiments  may  be  given.  Half 
a  litre  of  water  derived  from  the  Panke,  a  dirty  brook  running 
through  the  north-west  of  Berlin,  was  distilled,  400  cc.  of 
distillate  being  collected  in  four  successive  fractions  and  boiled, 
after  Kubel's  method,  ten  minutes  as  before  described.  Half 
a  litre  was  first  distilled  from  the  neuti*al  water ;  another  half 

*  Tiemann-Gartner's  HaTuBmch  der  Untersuchung  v.  Beuriheilung  der 
Wasser,    Braimschweig,  1895. 
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Utre  waa  acidified;  a  third  was  •^^^d"****     In  all  tbree  eases 
volatile  organic  matter  was  present. 


(a)  DisnuLAXioN  or  vam  Kbutkal  Wabk. 

Itt.  100  oc  oansiUDed  1  '28  mgnxL  of  oxygen. 

2Dd.      „  „         0-65  „ 

3rd.       „  „         0-39 

4tli.       „  „         0^  „ 


{b)  Distillation  or  the  Acid  Waixb. 

1st.  100  cc.  consumed  1*14  mgrm.  of  ozygBn* 
2nd.      „  ,»  0-69  „ 

3rd.       „  „  0-45  « 

4tlL       .,  „         0-40 

(e)  Distillation  or  ten  Alkaxjsbd  Watxr. 

1st.  100  cc.  oonsomed  1'08  mgrm.  ol  oxygen. 
2nd.      „  „         0-48 

3rd.       „  „         0-27 

4th.       „  „         0-26 

(8.)  Atnmoniay  Free  and  AlbuminoioL — The  estimation  of 
ammonia  depends  on  the  principle  that  it  admits  of  ready  dis- 
tillation when  it  exists  in  the  water  as  ammonia^  provided  that 
the  water  is  alkaline.  Since,  therefore,  nearly  every  natural 
water  is  alkaline,  distillation  of  water  is  alone  sufficient  to 
expel  the  ammonia.  If  a  water,  by  testing  with  cochineaL,  is 
found  to  be  acid,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  little 
recently  ignited  carbonate  of  soda  (or,  perhaps  better,  a  little 
recently  burnt  magnesia^,  until  an  alkaline  reaction  is  obtained. 
The  apparatus  required  tor  the  estimation  of  free  and  albuminoid 
ammonia,  is — 

(1.)  A  good  large  stoppered  retort^  fitting  into  a  full-sized 
Liebig's  condenser,  through  which  a  constant  stream 
of  water  is  running. 

(2.)  Measuring-flasks,  either  in  septems  or  Htrea. 
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(d.)  Cylindere  made  of  clear  glasB,  "  Nender  oylinden,"  <Mr  a 
colorimeter. 

(4.)  One  or  two  pipettes. 

(5.)  Nessler  reagent  {see  Appendix). 

(6.)  Standard  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  (see  Appendix), 

(7.)  Solution  of  alkaline  permanganate  {see  Appendix). 

The  water  ia  first  tested  with  a  little  of  the  Nessler  reagent ; 
if  it  shows  any  decided  colour  it  may  be  necessary  to  distil 
a  very  small  portion,  say  a  quarter  of  a  litre,  diluted  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure,  ammonia-free  water.  But  if,  on 
the  other  htuid,  there  is  no  colour,  or  a  doubtful  one,  a  litre 
of  the  water  should  be  distilled,  or  a  fifth  of  a  gallon.  On 
distillation,  100  cc.,  or  1,400  grains,  are  collected  in  one  of  the 
glass  cylinders,  and  5  cc,  or  one-twentieth  of  its  volume,  of 
clear  straw-coloured  Nessler  solution  added.  If  there  is  any 
ammonia  the  distillate  thus  tested  will  be  tinted  or  coloured, 
the  colour  varying  from  a  very  pale  straw  up  to  a  dark  amber. 
If  the  colour  should  be  very  deep,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  ammonia  with  even  an  approach  to  accuracy,  unless  the 
dark  solution  is  very  much  diluted  and  made  up  to  definite 
volumes,  of  which  definite  volumes  fractional  parts  are  taken. 
The  next  step  is  to  estimate  the  ammonia  by  imitating  the 
colour.  This  is  done  by  running  into  some  distilled  water 
one,  two,  or  more  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard  ammonium 
chloride  solution,  and  adding  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
Nessler  solution  as  had  been  added  to  the  distillate.  The 
solution  is  now  made  up  to  precisely  the  same  bulk  as  the  dis- 
tillate, and  the  liquids,  thus  in  equal  columns,  compared  by 
looking  down  through  them  on  to  a  glass  plate  or  white  porcelain 
tile  or  slab. 

Accurate  estimations  may  be  made  by  the  special  colori- 
meters described  on  pp.  80-83,  but  the  accuracy  greatly  depends 
upon  the  practice  of  the  observer,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
eye  for  differences  of  colour.  There  are  many  persons  who, 
from  some  physical  peculiarity  of  sight,  can  only  distinguLsh 
a  few  shades,  and  even  with  the  greatest  care  can  make  no 
very  accurate  colorimetric  observation. 

By  graduated  Nessler  glasses,  having  taps  near  the  bottom 
in  order  to  run  off  a  portion,  as  well  as  by  colorimeters,  such 
as  MilFs  and  other  like  contrivances,  *'  Nesslerising "  is  much 
expedited  and  facilitated. 

Betuming  to  the  actual  estimation  of  free  ammonia,  the  water 
must  be  distilled  in  successive  fractions,  until  no  more  free 
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ammonia  is  detected  in  the  distillate.  This  occars  generallj 
when  150  CO.  or  200  oc.  {that  is,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  quantity) 
of  the  water  taken  has  come  oyer,  tiien  the  water  is  ammonia- 
free.  The  next  step  is  to  estimate  in  the  same  water  the 
alhuminoid  ammonia. 

Albuminoid  Ammonia. — ^When  Mr.  Wanklyn  first  published 
the  albuminoid  process  it  was  very  generally  adopted,  and  it  may 
be  considered  as  yielding  quickly  certain  data,  assisting  in  the 
final  verdict  of  an  analyst.  To  the  water  about  one-tenth  of  its 
original  volume  of  the  alkaline  permanganate  {see  Appendix^  pi  693) 
is  added ;  the  water  is  again  distilled ;  successive  fractions  of  the 
distillate  are  tested  with  Nessler,  and  the  ammonia  therein  con- 
tained determined  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  free  ammonia  esti- 
mation. Here  the  analyst  often  has  considerable  difficulty,  from 
the  circumstance  that  evidently  the  alkaline  permanganate  often 
sets  free  certain  compound  ammonias,  which  strike  a  tint  with 
the  Nessler  re-agent  entirely  different  from  that  given  by  pure 
ammonia.  In  certain  cases  it  may,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  esti- 
mate the  ammonia  by  titrating  with  a  feeble  and  very  dUute 
acid  The  free  ammonia  is  usually  returned  as  ammonia ;  the 
albuminoid  should  properly  be  returned  as  "  nitrogen  as  aUnamnoid 
ammonia**  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  operator  that 
all  retorts,  condensers,  &c.,  used  for  these  estimations  must  be 
ammonia-free,  and  that  ammonia  from  any  analytical  operation 
must  not  be  allowed  to  contaminate  the  laboratory  atmosphere. 
The  most  ready  way  to  render  it  certain  that  there  is  no  ammonia 
in  the  condenser  is  to  acidify  a  little  water  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  distil  until  the  distillate  is  ammonia-free. 

(9.)  Hardness. — ^A.  Be/ore  Boiling. — In  a  corked  or  stoppered 
bottle  1000  grains,  or  100  cc,  of  the  water  to  be  tested  are 
placed.  The  standard  soap  solution  {see  Appendix,  p.  693)  is  run  in, 
10  grains,  or  1  cc.,  at  a  time,  and  after  each  addition  the  cork  or 
stopper  is  replaced,  and  the  bottle  shaken  violently,  and  observed 
as  to  whether  a  permanent  lather  forms  or  not.  If  not,  then 
another  measured  quantity  is  run  in,  and  so  on  until  the  desired 
effect  is  produced.  Waters  containing  but  little  magnesia  give  a 
good  lathet*,  and  the  I'eaction  is  fairly  sharp.  With  magnesian 
waters  the  reaction  is  slow,  and  not  so  easy  to  observa  When  a 
lather  has  been  obtained,  it  is  well  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and 
in  this  second  assay  to  run  in  within  half  a  division  the  whole  of 
the  amount  of  soap  solution  thought  to  be  necessary ;  then  a 
further  portion  of  the  soap  solution  is  run  in  very  gradually  ia 
tenths  of  a  cc,  or  single  grains,  until  the  lather  is  permanent 
The  hardness  is  expressed  in  degrees.  However,  when  the  hard- 
ness is  more  than  16^,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  it  in  tins 
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way  with  accuracy,  and  tlie  water  under  examination  must  be 
diluted  with  distilled  water  to  double  its  bulk,  and  then  the  same 
quantity  as  above  recommended  taken  lor  the  estimation :  in  this 
case  the  number  of  degrees  found  must,  of  course,  be  multiplied 

by  2.  ,    ,      _ 

B.  Hardness  afier  Boiling.— A.  quantity  of  water,  precisely  the 
same  in  bulk  as  in  the  former  experiment,  is  boiled  briskly  for  half- 
an-hour,  and  made  up  to  the  original  bulk  with  distilled  water ; 
filtered,  cooled,  and  treated  with  soap  solution,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  previous  case.* 

(10.)  Alkalinity, — The  alkalinity  of  water  is  best  taken  by  using 
as  an  indicator  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tincture  of  cochineal,  which 
is  not  affected  by  carbonic  acid,  and  strikes  a  beautiful  crimson 
purple  colour  with  a  trace  of  alkali,  a  reddish-yellow  with  acids. 
100  ca  or  more  are  placed  in  a  tall  cylinder  of  colourless  glass,  and  a 
decinormal  hydrochloric  acid  is  run  in,  drop  by  drop,  from  a 
burette  until  the  colour  changes  to  a  yellowish  hue.  The  result 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  carbonate  of  lime,  each  ca  of  decinormal 
acid  equalling  5  mgrms.  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

(11.)  Organic  Analysis  of  Water :  EstinuUian  of  Organic  Carbon 
and  Nitrogen, — (1.)  Carbon, — There  are  four  main  ways  in  which 
the  carbon  in  a  water  residue  is  estimated — (1.)  as  gas;  (2.)  gravi- 
metricallyj  (3.)  nephelometrically  ;  (4.)  indirect  methods. 

(1.)  CofrbonasGas, — The  first  method  (which  consists  in  burning 
up  the  carbon  into  carbon  dioxide,  and  estimating  both  it  and  the 
nitrogen  in  a  suitable  gas-apparatus)  we  owe  to  Dr.  Frankland, 
who  proposed  and  practised  it  as  early  as  1867. 

FrarManis  Combustion  Process, — A  quantity  of  water,  varying 
from  100  cc.  to  a  litre,  according  to  the  amount  of  impurity  sus- 
pected from  other  determinations  [especially  of  the  free  ammonia] 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  special  precautions. 

These  precautions  are  mainly  two— (1.)  The  protection  of  the  sample  from 
dast  during  the  evaporating  process,  and  (2.)  the  destruction  of  carbonates, 
nitrates,  and  nitrites,  whic£,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  would  greatly 

*  A  different  method  of  determining  hardness  has  been  propoaeil  by 
Mr.  Hehner  {Analyst,  May,  1883).  20  cc.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  am 
made  up  to  1,000  cc,  and  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  (I'Oti  :  1000)  it  pn»« 
pared,  an  eaual  volume  of  which  exactly  neutralises  the  acid.  1  Oi\  i\i  tho 
acid  neutnuiaes  10  mgrms.  of  calcic  carbonate.  100  cc.  of  the  watt>r  aro 
tinted  with  cochineal,  phenacetoline,  or  methylorange,  and  titrat«<l  in  %h» 
usual  way  with  the  acid.  Each  cc  used  indicates  one  degree  of  ten^porary 
hardness.  To  another  100  cc  a  measured  quantity  of  the  sodio  oai'bonata 
solution  is  added,  more  than  enou|;h  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  solublo 
lime  and  magnesian  salts.  The  mixed  solutions  are  evaporated  in  a  platinum 
vessel  to  dxyness.  The  residiie  is  extracted  with  a  little  hot  water,  filtered 
and  titrated  hot  with  the  standard  acid.  The  alkali  added,  mtniM  th«  add 
used,  indicates  the  permanent  hardness  as  CaCOa.  .  a 
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interfere  with  the  results,  and  indeed  render  them  valueless.  Sniall  quan- 
tities of  water,  such  as  sewage  and  the  like,  can  be  evaporated  under  any 
improvised  cover,  but  for  larger  quantities  Dr.  Frankland  recommends  a  self- 
fillmg  circular  water-bath,  on  the  top  of  which  rests  a  flanged  copper  capsule, 
serving  as  support  to  a  thin  glass  dish,  in  which  the  evaporatioo  of  the  water 
takes  nlace.  The  dish  is  protected  from  dust  by  beinjz  covered  bv  a  tall 
glass  shade,  such  as  is  used  for  statuettes.    The  bulk  of  the  water  for  eva- 

Csktion  is  contained  in  a  flask,  to  the  neck  of  which  is  a  ground  glass  tube 
t  appropriatelv.  The  flask,  when  filled  with  the  water  and  connected 
with  this  tube,  is  b^p*  a  quick  movement  inverted,  so  that  the  end  of  the  tube 
rests  on  the  glass  dish.  A  Uttle  above  the  end  of  the  tube  there  is  a  short 
side  tube  bent  at  riffht  angles,  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  tube  itself^  the 
effect  of  which  is  that  directly  the  water  in  the  dish  falls  below  the  Ulile 
angle  of  this  tube,  air  bubbles  up  into  the  flask,  and  more  water  runs  into 
the  dish.  In  this  way  the  evaporating  dish  is  kept  at  a  constant  level  until 
the  whole  of  the  water  is  used  up.  The  steam  condenses  on  the  inside  of 
the  glass  shade,  and  collects  in  the  cop^r  capsule  underneath  the  glass 
dish,  and  is  finally  conducted  away  by  a  piece  of  tape  which  passes  over  the 
copper  lip  of  the  bath.  The  evaporation  of  a  litre  of  water  takes  about 
twenty-six  hours,  but  with  proper  arrangements  it  is  continuous,  and  when 
once  started  requires  no  supervision.  The  evaporating  time  is  really  a  small 
matter,  for  the  analyst  can  b^n  it  one  morning,  and  it  will  be  r«ady  the 
next.  Before  the  water  is  submitted  to  evaporation  it  is  boiled  briskly 
with  20  cc.  of  sulphurous  acid;  or  if  previous  estimations  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites  than  -5  per 
100,000,  a  larger  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  must  be  added.  To  ensure 
the  destruction  of  nitrates,  a  drop  of  ferrous  chloride  is  added  to  the  first 
dishful  of  water.  Lastly,  in  dealing  with  waters  deficient  in  carbonates 
(in  which  case  the  sulphurous  acid,  when  oxidised  to  sulphuric,  might  not 
offer  a  sufficient  base  tor  combination,  and  therefore  there  mifiht  be  some 
destruction  of  the  organic  matter),  1  or  2  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
hydric  sodic  sulphite  are  added,  which  will  give  any  sulphuric  acid,  other- 
wise free,  sufficient  base  for  combination. 

When  the  evaporation  is  complete^  the  next  step  is  to  remove  the 
residue  from  the  dish  and  burn  it  up  in  a  vacuum  with  oxide  of 
copper.  To  avoid  this  removal,  Dr.  Dupre  has  proposed  and  used 
a  collapsable  silver  dish  :  the  water  in  this  dish  is  evaporated 
down  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  the  dish  can  be  rolled  up  and 
thrust  into  a  combustion  tube.  If  the  analyst  does  not  use  the 
silver  dish,  the  residue  must  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  flexible 
spatula,  and  mixed  with  copper  oxide.  The  combustion  tube,  18 
inches  long  and  of  rather  narrow  bore,  is  cleansed  and  dried, 
and  charged  by  the  aid  of  a  small  metallic  scoop,  first  with  a  little 
coarse  oxide,  after  which  the  residue  is  mixed  with  oxide ;  lastly 
some  more  oxide  is  added,  and  in  front  of  this  ia  placed  a  roll  of 
copper  gauze  which  has  first  been  oxidised  in  air  and  then  reduced 
in  hydrogen. 

The  usual  precautions  in  filling  a  combustion  tube  for  organic 
analysis  are,  of  course,  to  be  strictly  observed.  The  tube  is  nofv 
placed  in  a  combustion  furnace,  exhausted  of  all  air  by  a  Sprengel 
pump,  the  tube  made  gradually  red-hot,  and  the  gas  finaUy  trans- 
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ferred  to  a  gas  apparattis.   The  present  writer  has  forsaken  the  use 

of  Sprengel  pnmps,  and  for  this 
and  all  other  vacuum  operations 
employs  the  mercury  pump  de- 
scribed at  page  70,  the  figure  of 
which  is  here  repeated.  The 
combustion  tube  is  attached  hy 
a  short  piece  of  pressure  tubing 
direct  to  the  bent  tube  at  Z, 
made  perfectly  yacuous,  and 
when  no  air  is  delivered  into  B 
the  stopi>er,  F,  Ls  replaced  by  the 
tube  SST.  After  having  filled 
thethi^ead  of  SST  with  mercury, 
and  again  seen  that  there  is  no 
air  in  the  apparatus,  it  should 
be  left  for  a  short  time  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  single  joint  is 
sound.  Any  leakage  is  dis- 
covered by  the  mercury  column, 
sinking  in  AA.  All  being  sound, 
the  point  P  is  placed  under  any 
eudiometer  or  gas-apparatus 
which  the  analyst  may  have,  and 
the  combustion  proceeded  with, 
the  gas  finally  being  pumped 
into  the  measuring  apparatus 
by  opening  the  stopcock  S',  and 
working  the  reservoir  R  up  and 

The  author  also  uses  a  gas  apparatus  somewhat  different  from 
that  generally  employed.  This  apparatus  consists  (see  fig.  74) 
of  a  reservoir,  A ,  attached  by  an  india-rubber  pressure  tube  to  a 
glass  tube,  B,  which  in  its  turn  is  connected  with  the  steel  block 
invented  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Thomas.*  The  barometer  tube,  E,  pos- 
sesses no  stopcock,  it  being  unnecessary ;  but  it  is  filled  perfectly 
with  mercury,  and  then  stoppered  with  caoutchouc  and  a  bit  of 
glass  rod,  and  finally  sealed  from  any  air-leakage  by  a  little  cell 
filled  with  mercury  (S).  The  laboratory  tube,  Y,  is  a  glass 
cylinder  of  ^  diameter  and  5  in.  in  length,  and  provided  with 
several  divisions  at  equal  distances.  It  is  secured  by  a  suitable 
damp  in  the  mercury  trough  [this  clamp  is  omitted  in  the  dia- 
gram], and  when  it  is  wished  to  connect  it  with  the  reservoir  and 
barometer  this  is  easily  effected  by  slipping  it  on  to  the  end  of  the 
*  Journal  of  the  Chem.  Society^  May,  1879,  p.  2ia 
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tube,  I,  which  is  fitted  securely  and  permanently  into  the  bottom 
of  the  mercury  trough,  and  has  been  ground  so  as  to  fit  the  end 
of  the  laboratory  tube  with  a  perfect  yet  easy  joint.  T  is  alao 
jacketed,  as  indicated  by  _ 

dotted  lilies.  The  jacket 
is  a  short  cylinder,  closed 
at  tfaetopbya  caoutchouc 
stopper,  through  which 
pass  two  tubes,  the  one 
connected  with  india- 
rubber  tubing  from  the 
barometer  jacket,  the 
other  connected  with  a 
waste  pipe.  There  is  no 
practical  difference  as  to 
the  particular  course  for 
the  water  to  take.  It 
may  enter  the  top  or  the 
bottom  of  the  jackets,  but 
there  must  bo  a  cou- 
«tantly  running  stream. 
Itis  necessary,  first  of  all, 
to  find  the  exact  milli- 
metre division  of  the 
barometer  tube,  which 
each  division  of  V  corre- 
sponds to,  and  this  is 
effected  by  directing  a 
low  power  telescope,  or, 

as  for  that,  a  tube  to  each  ^K-  74. 

division  provided  with  a  spirit  level.  It  is  also  neceesary  to 
know  the  exact  capacity  of  Y,  which  is  obtained  by  filling  it 
with  water,  and  allowing  air  to  gradually  displace  the  water, 
weighing  the  different  fractions  of  the  displaced  water  at  each 
division. 

To  make  an  ordinary  analysis  of  a  gas  containbg  nitrogen 
and  carbon  dioxide,  the  gas  is  collected  or  transferred  into  V  ; 
Y  worked  on  to  I ;  the  reservoir  lowered,  after  opening  the 
way  in  the  steel  block,  to  both  barometer  tube  and  laboratory 
vessel,  until  any  convenient  division  in  Y  is  reached  (a  good 
stream  of  water  running  all  the  time  through  the  jackets) ;  the 
height  of  the  barometer  tube  is  now  read,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  noted,  and  the  usual  calculations  made.  To  absorb 
the  carbon  dioxide,  Y  is  carefully  removed  from  off  I,  of  course 
taking  care  in  the  removal  that  the  open  end  of  Y  is  not  lifted 
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above  the  mercury.  A  small  bit  of  potash  is  now  melted  on  to  a 
platinum  wire,  moistened  and  thrust  up  into  the  gas ;  it  remains 
there  until  by  shaking  no  further  absorptiou  is  observed.  The 
wire  is  then  withdrawn,  and  Y  worked  on  to  I  as  before,  and 
the  gas  measured.  If  the  laboratory  vessel  is  furnished  with 
platinum  wires  near  the  top,  the  apparatus  can  also  be  used  for 
analyses  by  explosion.  The  writer  prefers  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by  a  piece  of  potash,  so  as  not  to  soil 
the  mercury  too  much  by  liquids ;  but  when  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  alkaline  pyrogallate  or  Nordhausen  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  better  not  to  use  the  laboratory  vessel  described,  but  to 
slip  on  to  the  end  of  I  a  small  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  so  as  to 
make  the  large  end  of  an  ordinary  burette  fit  mercury-  and  air- 
tight. The  upper  and  smaller  end  of  the  burette  is  provided 
with  good  pressure  tubing  provided  with  a  clamp,  and  by  means 
of  a  bit  of  thick-walled  capillary  glass  tubing  connected  with  the 
pipette  figured. 

The  pipette  consists  of  two  bulbs,  A  and  B.     C  is  a  thick- 
walled  glass  tube,   with  a  capillary 
«  \j   —    bore;  at  X  is  the  India-rubber  con- 

JL  nection.     Before  commencing  an  ab- 

J^      ^  sorption,  A  must  be  filled  through  B 

ll    ^\ll  ^^*^  *^®  reagent;   it  is  then,  when 

1ahhJ&/      .jf=s^  properly  connected,  easy  to  drive  the 

a  thread  of  mercury  sealing  C.  The 
pipette  may  now  be  disconnected  and 
well  shaken  without  any  loss  of  gas, 
and  absorption  is  far  more  rapid  than 
when  liquid  reagents  are  applied  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  An  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  air,  and  one  of  a  gas  con- 
sisting of  carbon  dioxide,  nitric  per- 
oxide and  nitrogen,  may  be  cited  as 
an  example. 

Air. — A  sample  of  air  brought  to  the  tenth  division  of  a 
burette  fitted  on  to  I,  barometer  tube  reading  900  mm.,  but  the 
barometer  reading  corresponding  to  division  10,  is  325  mm. 
Therefore  this  has  to  be  subtracted  :  900  -  325  =  576  mm.,  which 
is  the  pressure  of  the  total  gas.  On  taking  the  burette  off  I, 
and  inserting  a  moist  stick  of  potash,  and  again  reading  at  the 
same  division,  the  barometer  reading  is  now  899-8  mm. ;  this 
subtracted  from  900  gives,  as  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide, 
•2  mm.  Lastly,  on  impelling  the  gas  into  the  pipette  (fig.  75), 
and  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  alkaline  pyrogallate  for  two 
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hours  with  frequent  shaking,  and  measuring  at  the  same  divi- 
sion, the  barometer  reading  is  780-9,  which,  subtracted  from 
the  former  reading  gives  as  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  119  mm. 
Hence 


of  CM-bon  dioxide,         ....  '2 

„         oxygen, 119-0 


nitrogen, 455*8 


Total  preesiire,  575^ 

Sinoe  the  temperature  was  constant  throughout,  if  the  volume 
in  peroentages  only  is  required,  the  calcuhition  is  as  follows : — 

(1.)        575    :  *2    :  :        100= carbon  dioxide 

^575=-^ 

(2.)        675    :    1190    :  100=oxygeD 

11900    ^^ 
or-g^=20-e9. 

That  is,  the  air  contained  "03  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide^  and 
20*69  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

In  a  determination  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  a  water 
residue  (from  a  litre),  the  following  is  an  example  of  the  method 
and  of  the  numbers  obtained  : — The  gas  was  pumped  out  by  the 
mercuiy-pump  direct  into  Y,  V  was  then  fitted  on  to  I,  and 
measured  at  the  fourth  division ;  the  pressure  of  the  mercury  as 
read  on  the  barometer  tube  was  850  mm.j  but  sinoe  the  division 
itself  equalled  or  corresponded  to  284,  the  total  pressure  of 
the  gas  was  850  -  284  =  566  mm.  On  now  absorbing  by  a  stick 
of  potash,  the  pressure  was  found  to  be  534,  therefore  the  ten- 
sion of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  850  -  584  =  266.  Two  bubbles 
of  pure  oxygen  were  now  added,  and  the  gas,  which  immediately 
berime  of  a  red  colour,  submitted  to  the  action  of  alkaline 
pyrogallate;  after  this  operation  the  barometer  reading  was 
574,  and  therefore  the  pressure  of  the  nitric  peroxide  was 
584^574  =  10  mm.  We  have,  therefore,  the  following  deter- 
minations : — 

DiviBion  4=23*5  cc    femj^  =  ir*5 


Tension  of  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide,     .                .        900 
„         nitro.i{en, 290 


the  tfiree  mixed  gaaee, ....        566 


These  operations  have  furnished  three  xmoorrected  volumoB  of 
gases — 
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A.  Volume  of  the  three  mixed  gases. 

B.  Volume  of  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen. 

C.  Volume  of  nitrogen. 

The  volumes  must,  therefore,  all  be  reduced  bj  the  usual  cal- 
culations to  0"*  temp,  and  760  mm.  pressure. 

From  the  corrected  volumes  the  quantities  of  carbonic  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  may  be  reduced  as  follows  : — 

A  -  B = volume  of  CX)s 
B-C    ^     B+C       ,  .   .^ 

From  these  corrected  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  dioxide, 
the  weights  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  can  be  obtained  by  calcula- 
tion or  by  tables.  There  is,  however,  a  far  simpler  means  of 
arriving  at  the  desired  result  by  the  aid  of  the  following  data : — 

1.  The  weights  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  contained  in  equal 
volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  gases,  measured  at  the 
standard  temperature  and  pressure,  are  to  each  other  as  3  :  7. 

2.  The  weights  of  nitrogen  contained  in  equal  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide  are  as  2  :  1. 

Hence,  if  we  assume  that  for  the  purpose  of  calculation  the 
gaseous  mixture  consists  entirely  of  nitrogen,  and  that  two 
successive  portions  of  the  nitrogen  are  removed  from  it  by  the 
reagents ;  then,  if  A  be  the  weight  of  the  total  gas  calculated 
as  nitrogen,  B  the  weight  after  absorption  of  the  first  portion 
(COj)^  and  C  the  weight  afler  the  absorption  of  the  second  por- 
tion (NgOj) ;  further,  if  x  and  y  represent  respectively  the 
weights  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  contained  in  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture, then  the  following  simple  equations  express  the  values  of 
X  and  y : — 

3(A-B)  C+B 

«=-S—         y=-2- 

In  the  example  given  the  calculation  is  as  follows : — 

A. 

Log.  of  div.  4  (23-5  CO.) =        1-37106 

Log.  of  666, =        2-76281 

Log.fromtableLVL,p.  697,  corr©8i)ondingtoll«^-5,   »     -6'20029_,^,^ 

-2-32416~       "* 


Log.  div.  4, =        1*37106 

Log.  of  300, =        2-47712 

Log.fiomt»bleLVL,p.697,  oorre8pondmgtoll*^'5,    =     -6-20029_ 

-204847"      "" 


J 
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C. 

Log.  div.  4,        .       .        .        ,  =  1*37106 

Log.  of20a         .        .        .        .  s  2-46239 

Log.  from  Table  LVL,  p.  697, 1    _  -6-20029  _ 

correspondiDg to  ir-5,    .      J    ~  -  203374  "  ^^"^ 

^    , 3( -02109  -   01187)     ^^^ 

Carbon, =     ^ :=  -0043S 

HI-*  "01187  +  ^1080        ^..^ 

Nitrogen, = =  -01133 


Or  the  water  contains  in   100,000  parts   -438  carbon,   1-133 
nitrogen. 

Blair^s  Method  of  Moiat  Combustion. — 250  oc.  of  irater  are 
acidified  with  2  cc.  of  pore,  strong  sulphuric  acid  when  the 
water  has  been  concentrated  to  100  cc. ;  all  COj  from  carbonates 
is  then  boiled  off  by  concentrating  to  50  cc.  A  globular  receiTer 
with  two  necks,  one  of  which  can  be  adapt^  airtight  bj  a 
rubber  connection  to  the  retort,  is  now  charged  with  10  cc.  of 
permanganate  and  100  cc.  of  water.  The  receiver  is  connected 
with  the  retort,  and  to  the  second  tubular  portion  is  adapted 
an  indiarubber  tube  with  clip.  The  liquid  in  the  retort  and 
that  in  the  receiver  are  each  made  to  boil  by  means  of  two 
Bunsen  burners ;  after  the  steam  has  issued  from  the  exit  tube 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  exit  tube  is  clipped,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  flames  removed.  The  condensation  of  the  steam 
produces  a  vacuum,  as  shown  by  the  flattening  of  the  rubber 
tube.  By  tilting  the  appai*atus  a  little,  about  30  cc.  of  the 
permanganate  solution  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  retort  from 
the  receiver,  and  the  retort  heated  gently ;  distillation  from  the 
retort  into  the  cooler  receiver  at  once  commences,  and  ultimately 
the  acid,  becoming  concentrated,  oxidises  all  the  organic  matter; 
the  resulting  solution  should  be  colourless,  but,  if  it  is  not  so, 
a  little  more  permanganate  should  be  transferred  as  before,  and 
the  operation  repeated  until  a  colourless  liquid  results.  The 
gases  now  in  the  apparatus  are  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and 
chlorine,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  by  means  of  a  Sprengel  or 
mercury  pump,  they  could  be  transferred  to  a  suitable  gas 
measuring  apparatus,  and  the  quantity  of  CO^  ascertained  after 
absorption  of  the  chlorine  by  direct  measurement;  Blair, 
however,  prefers  to  estimate  the  COj  by  titration.  10  cc  of 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  are  passed  into  the 
receiver  by  adjusting  the  charged  pipette  to  the  exit  rubber 
tube,  and  carefully  loosening  the  clip,  so  as  to  allow  no  air  to 
enter.  The  contents  of  the  receiver  decolorised  by  the  ferrona 
sulphate  are  allowed  to  flow  into  the  retort,  the  liquid  heated 
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nearly  to  boiling  and  then  poured  backwards  and  forwards  from 
retort  to  receiver.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  chlorine  is  absorbed. 
A  6-oz.  flask  is  prepared,  having  an  accurately  fitting  rubber  cork, 
through  which  passes  a  glass  tube  fitted  with  a  rubber  con* 
nection ;  a  little  water  is  placed  in  this  flask,  the  water  boiled 
to  expel  air,  and  the  rubber  tube  clipped  while  the  water*  is 
boiling ;  the  flame  is  removed,  and  the  flask  cooled.  Into  the 
vacuous  flask  10  cc.  of  barium  hydrate  solution,  0*315  per  cent., 
tinted  with  phenolphthalein  are  run  in  through  the  indiarubber 
tube  by  placing  the  end  of  the  charged  pipette  in  the  end  of  the 
rubber  tube  and  carefally  loosening  the  clip ;  the  glass  tube  is 
then  pushed  down  until  the  lower  end  nearly  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  flask.  The  flask  is  now  connected  with  the 
receiver  by  the  indiarubber  connections,  the  clips  loosened,  and 
the  liquids  in  receiver  and  retort  boiled,  the  flask  being  cooled 
in  water ;  if  the  rubber  tube  remains  flat,  this  is  a  sign  that  no 
air  has  leaked  in,  and  that  the  steam  has  not  sufficient  tension 
to  do  any  damage.  Boiling  from  five  to  seven  minutes  expels 
all  CO2  ;  the  flames  are  then  removed,  the  rubber  tubes  clipped, 
the  flask  finally  disconnected,  and  the  contents  titrated  with 
oxalic  acid.  The  exact  amount  of  c.  n.  oxalic  acid  required  to 
neutralise  10  ca  of  the  baryta  water  deducted  from  that  required 
to  neutralise  the  same  quantity  in  the  flask,  gives  the  requisite 
data  for  calculating  the  COo.  10  cc.  of  c.  n.  oxalic  acid  =1*2 
mgrm.  of  carbon. 

The  AtUhor's  Method  0/ Moist  Comhuiiion, — Half  a  litre  of  the 
water  to  be  examined  is  first  satui-ated  with  SOo,  and  transferred 
through  the  thistle-headed  funnel  (fig.  76)  of  Alnto  the  flask,  A. 
This  is  a  strong  Florence  flask  of  about  600  cc.  capacity,  having 
a  side  tube,  the  side  tube  being  connected  with  a  water  pump 
and  a  mercury  apparatus  as  follows : — A  smaller  flask,  capacity 
about  70  cc.,  with  a  T-side  tube,  is  connected  with  the  side  tube 
of  A  by  means  of  a  rubber  cork.  There  is  a  Bunsen  valve  at  v, 
so  that  no  gas  or  liquid  can  run  back  into  A ;  one  limb  of  the 
T-piece  is  connected  with  the  water  pump,  and  the  other  with 
a  gas  burette  graduated  in  cubic  centimetres  and  tenths  of  cubic 
centimetres  charged  with  mercury,  and  provided  with  a  pressure 
tube  and  a  stopcock. 

There  are  also  suitable  clamps  on  the  rubber  parts.  The 
measuring  burette  is  first  filled  with  mercury  by  raising  the 
pressure  tube,  P,  and,  when  filled,  shutting  oflP  by  means  of  the 
stopcock  at  « ;  the  clamps,  t  and  g,  remain  open.  The  flask,  A, 
is  placed  on  a  sand-bath,  the  water  pump  set  going,  and  the 
water  boiled  so  as  to  get  rid  of  free  SOg ;  this  only  takes  a  few 
minutes.     Next,  about  20  cc.  of  clear  saturated  baryta  water 
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are  transferred  by  means  of  the  thistle  funnel  into  A,  withotit 
letting  any  air  in,  and  this  is  followed  by  10  cc.  of  1  per  cent. 
permanganate.  The  alkaline  solution  is  boiled  down  in  a 
vacuum  almost  to  dryness.  The  flask  is  then  raised,  cooled 
slightly,  and  5  cc.  of  organically  pure  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  about  20  cc.  of  water  are  transferred  through  the  funnel  in 
the  same  way.  The  clip,  t,  on  the  tube  leading  to  the  water 
pump  is  screwed  down,  and  the  apparatus  put  in  connection 
with  the  gas  burette  by  opening,  s.  The  flask,  A,  is  now 
lowered  on  to  the  sand-bath  and  allowed  to  boil ;  nearly  all  the 
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water  condenses  in  B,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  part  of 
the  operation,  is  almost  empty,  the  condensed  vapour  from  the 
former  operations  having  passed  away  to  a  receiving  flask 
connected  with  the  water  pump.  The  liquid  is  distilled  to 
dryness  and  allowed  to  fume  for  about  an  hour.  With  ordinary 
waters  the  acid  fumes  are  arrested  in  B.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
the  flask  is  removed  from  the  sand-bath,  allowed  to  cool  slightly, 
and  then  recently  boiled  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  run  in 
through  the  thistle  funneL    This  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
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and,  lastly,  heat  is  appliBd  for  a  few  minntes  to  B.  All  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  now  in  the  gas  burette,  8  is  closed,  the  flame 
removed,  and  the  gas  barette  detached  from  the  apparatus ;  it 
is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  gas  carefully  measured  by  bringing 
the  meniscus  of  the  pressure  tube,  P,  on  an  exact  level  with 
that  in  the  measuring  burette  and  reading  the  nnmber  of  cubic 
centimetres.  The  height  of  the  barometer  and  the  temperature 
is  also  ascertained.  The  gas  is  now  transferred  to  the  bulb 
pipette  charged  with  potash,  figured  at  p.  661,  the  bulb  pipette 
is  shaken,  the  unabsorbed  gas  drawn  again  into  the  measuring 
burette,  and  the  gas  again  measured.  The  contraction  will  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  GO2.  The  whole  readings  must  be 
reduced  to  normal  temperature  and  pressure,  and  the  volume 
of  COo  translated  into  parts  by  weight  of  carbon. 

If,  instead  of  measuring  the  carbon  dioxide  as  a  gas,  the 
analyst  prefers  to  absorb  it  in  baryta  water,  the  burette  is 
replaced  by  an  absorption  apparatus  consisting,  first,  of  a  bulb 
containing  potassic  permanganate  solution,  and  then  of  absorp- 
tion vessels  charged  with  clear  baryta,  the  last  vessel  being 
connected  with  the  water  pump ;  the  carbonate  of  baryta  can  be 
filtered  oflT  under  xylene,  washed  with  hot  water,  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  converted  into 
barium  sulphate  by  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  the  dry 
residue  and  driving  the  excess  of  acid  off  by  heat. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  of  making  a  moist  combustion 
is  obvious.  The  permanganate,  by  acting  first  in  alkaline 
solution  in  a  vacuum,  at  once  fixes  those  volatile  organic  matters 
which  in  boiling  down  would  otherwise  be  lost ;  while  (except 
for  a  few  minutes)  the  water  is  constantly  under  the  influence 
of  an  oxidising  medium,  which  is  not  the  case  with  other 
processes. 

Gravimetric  Estimation  of  MirnUe  Quantities  of  Carbon, — 
Drs.  Dupr^  and  Hake  in  ISTB"*  published  a  method  of  gravi- 
metrically  estimating  minute  quantities  of  carbon  by  burning  up 
in  a  current  of  pure  oxygen,  and  then  absorbing  the  COj  thus 
produced  in  baryta  water,  and  converting  the  baryta  carbonate 
into  baric  sulphate.  A  product  was  thus  obtained  which  weighs 
19*4  times  as  much  as  the  carbon  originally  present. 

The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follows: — A  combustion  tube, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  about  24  inches  long,  is  drawn  out  and 
bent  downwards  at  one  end  at  an  angle  of  120*",  so  that  it  may 
be  conveniently  attached  to  a  Pettenkofer's  absorption  tube,  the 
other  end  being  connected,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  stopper  and 
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glass  tubing,  with  an  oxygen  reservoir.     This  combustion  tube 
is  filled  half  -way  from  the  bent  end  with  granulated  capric 
oxide,  which  may  conveniently  be  held  in  position  either  by  plugs 
of  asbestos  or  by  platinum  wire  ganze,  or  by  a  combination  of 
both.     The  connection  with    the  oxygen  reservoir  being  then 
made,  the  greater  part  of  the  tube  is  heated  to  redness,  with  the 
ordinary  precautions,  and  a  stream  of  oxygen  (which  is  first  con- 
ducted through  a  long  tube  containing  caustic  potash)  is  passed 
over  the  glowing  oxide  of  copper  until  the  issuing  gas  ceases, 
after  long  bubbling,  to  caase  any  turbidity  in  the  bright  baryta 
water.     As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached,  the  portion  of  the  ooni- 
bustion  tube  preceding  the  layer  of  cupric  oxide  is  allowed  to 
cool  somewhat,  and  the  tube  is  now  ready  to  be  connected  with 
the  absorption  apparatus.     The  clean  absorption  tube  is  care- 
fully rinsed  with  water,  and  is  clamped  in  front  of  the  furnace  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  bulb  end  is  somewhat  higher  than  the 
end  to  be  connected  to  the  combustion  tube.     Both  ends  must 
be  provided  with  convenient  stoppers,  consisting  of  short  pieces 
of  caoutchouc  tubing  closed  with  a  small  piece  of  glass  rod.    The 
stoppers  being  removed,  air,  which  is  first  caused  to  pass  through 
a  tube  containing  caustic  potash,  is  pumped  through  the  tube  for 
about  two  minutes,  and  it  is  then  filled  with  baryta  water  as 
follows  : — The  baryta  water  (of  strength  1-5  per  cent.)  is  kept 
in  a  sufficiently  large  stock  bottle,  provided  with  a  caoutchouc 
stopper,  through  which  pass  two  bent  glass  tubes,  the  long  one 
for  syphoning,  the  shorter,  to  which  a  potash  tube  is  attached, 
being  connected   with   a    small  hand-bellows.      In   filling  the 
absorption  apparatus,  the  longer  syphon  tube  is  connected  with 
it  by  means  of  flexible  tubing,  and  the  baryta  water  is  forced 
over  by  gentle  pressure  of  the  bellows,   the  bulb  end  of  the 
absorption  apparatus  being  provided  with  a  potash  tube.    As  soon 
as  the  absorption  apparatus  is  half  filled,  the  flow  of  baryta  water 
is  arrested ;  the  ends  of  the  Pettenkofer  tube  are  immediately 
closed  by  its  stoppers,  and  it  is  now  ready  for  use.     By  these 
means  the  tube  is  filled  with  perfectly  clear  and  bright  baryta 
water.     The  absorption  apparatus  is  now  connected  with  the 
combustion  tube,  and  the   combustion  proceeded    with.     The 
silver  dish  containing  the  water  residue  having  been  inserted 
just  behind  the  copper  oxide,  it  is  burnt  in  a  slow  current  of 
oxygen,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  and  converted  into 
baric  carbonate  in  tHe  absorption  tube.     In  order  to  filter  off 
and  convert  the  baric  carbonate,  a  funnel  and  filter  are  arranged 
to   stand  over  a  beaker  containing  a  layer  of  caustic  potash 
solution  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  being  covered  by  a  bell  jar, 
which  itself  stands  in  a  layer  of  caustic  potash  solution.    The 
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mouth  of  the  bell  jar,  which  is  immediately  over  the  funnel,  is 
closed  by  a  thick  caoutchouc  cap  with  two  narrow  openings,  one 
of  which  is  provided  with  a  caustic  potash  tube.  (Soda  lime 
apparently  answers  equally  well.)  The  other,  which  is  tem- 
porarily stoppered,  contains  a  straight  glass  tube,  placed  imme- 
diately over  the  filter  so  that,  after  the  whole  arrangement  has 
been  left  some  time  to  itself,  in  order  that  all  enclosed  air  may 
be  free  from  GOo,  direct  connection  may  be  made  with  the 
Pettenkofer  tube  by  means  of  flexible  tubing  sufficiently  long  to 
admit  of  some  slight  freedom  of  action.  Filtration  may  thus  be 
carried  on  without  danger  of  COj  being  introduced  from  the 
atmosphere,  the  additional  precaution  being  taken  of  compelling 
all  air  which  passes  through  the  Pettenkofer  tube  during  this 
process  of  filtration,  to  pass  through  a  tube  containing  caustic 
potash  attached  to  the  tube  itself  The  washing  of  the  preci- 
pitate in  the  tube  and  on  the  filter  is  effected  almost  entirely 
with  boiling  water,  which  has  been  previously  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  barium  [solubility  1  in  15,000],  but  finally  with  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  distilled  water.  After  complete  wash- 
ing, the  tube  is  disconnected,  and  the  filter  ultimately  rinsed 
round,  while  still  under  the  bell  jar,  by  means  of  the  long  tube 
already  mentioned,  and  which,  when  not  clamped,  may  be  moved 
freely  in  all  directions.  The  bell  jar  is  then  removed,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate is  rapidly  washed  together  into  the  bottom  of  the  filter. 

The  Pettenkofer  tube,  which  may  contain  minute  particles  of 
baric  carbonate  not  removed  by  the  washing,  is  rinsed  twice  with 
small  quantities  of  dilute  pure  hydrochloric  acid  (about  1  in  50), 
and  finally  with  distilled  water :  the  rinsings  are  poui*ed  on  to 
the  filter  on  which  the  greater  mass  of  baric  carbonate  is  already 
collected.  The  filter  is  further  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  finally  with  distilled  water :  and  the  whole  of  the 
solution  of  baric  chloride  so  formed  is  carefully  collected  in  a 
small  beaker.  The  quantity  of  such  solution  need  not  exceed  50 
oc.  This  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  has  next  to  be  evaporated, 
which  is  best  done  in  a  platinum  vessel  on  the  water-bath.  It  is 
then  transferred,  when  greatly  decreased  in  bulk,  to  a  much 
smaller  platinum  dish,  weighing  about  5  grms.,  and  finally 
evaporated  to  dryness  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid.  The  dish  and  its  contents  have  then  to  be 
ignited,  the  residue  moistened  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  and  re- 
dried,  and  the  whole  re-ignited  and  weighed  to  conclude  the 
operation.  The  amount  of  carbon  present  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  weight  of  the  baric  sulphate  by  19*4. 

yephalometric  Method. — ^This  ingenious  method  we  also  owe 
to  Dupr6  and  Hake.  The  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  the 
combustion  of  an  organic  residue  is  passed  into  perfectly  pure 
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clear  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  turbidity  produced 
is  imitated  by  known  weights  of  COg ;  in  fact,  the  operation  is  a 
colour  method  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  ''  Nesslerising,'' 
with  this  important  difference,  that  no  success  will  be  obtained 
unless  there  are  special  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  con- 
tamination of  the  solutions  by  the  breath  and  air,  6^c 

§  319a.  The  Estimation  of  Organic  Nitrogen  after  EjeUaMs 
Method, — Half  a  litre  of  the  water  is  placed  in  a  retort  and  the 
free  ammonia  distilled  off.  Then  5  to  10  cc.  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  are  added,  and  the  water  concentrated  down  on  a  sand- 
bath  until  the  acid  fumes.  The  acid  is  allowed  to  fume  for 
about  half  an  hour,  or  until  it  is  almost  colourless.  The  add 
solution  is  then  cooled,  diluted,  alkalised  with  pure  soda  lye, 
and  the  liquid  distilled,  the  alkaline  distillate  being  neutraliaed 
with  decinormal  sulphuric  acid,  each  cc.  of  which  is  equal  to 
1*4  mgrm.  of  nitrogen.  This  simple  process  is  applicable  to 
most  pure  waters  containing  but  little  organic  matter  and  feeble 
nitrates.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  give  accurate  results 
with  waters  containing  much  nitrate  or  much  organic  matter. 
In  such  a  case  the  following  is  the  best  method  :*** — Half  a  litre, 
as  before,  is  taken.  The  water  (after  getting  rid  of  the  iree 
ammonia)  is  saturated  with  SOj,  and  a  drop  of  iron  chloride 
solution  added;  it  is  then  gently  heated  for  about  twenty 
minutes;  and  is  next  boiled  down  to  about  20  oc.  To  this 
residue  is  added  20  ca  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  4  grms.  of 
phosphorus  pentoxide  and  then  0*12  grm.  of  anhydrous  copper 
sulphate  and  5  drops  of  platin  chloride  solution.  The  contents 
of  the  flask,  closed  by  a  glass  marble,  are  heated  gradually  to 
a  gentle  boil,  and  the  heating  continued  until  the  fluid  remains 
of  a  green  colour.  After  cooling  the  acid  fluid  is  diluted, 
alkalised  by  ammonia-free  soda  solution,  a  little  granulated  zinc 
added,  and  the  whole  distilled  into  a  measured  volume  of  deci- 
normal sulphuric  acid.  The  decinormal  acid  arrests  any  ammonia, 
and  on  titrating  the  distillate  with  d.  n.  soda,  there  will  be  a  loss 
of  acidity  proportionate  to  the  ammonia,  from  which  (as  before) 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  can  be  calculated.  There  has  been  found 
a  slight  practical  difficulty  in  thus  titrating  ammonia  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  and  Kjeldahlf  has,  therefore,  recommended  the 
utilisation  of  the  reaction  which  takes  place  between  a  free  acid 
and  iodide  and  iodate.  This  reaction  (denoting  free  acid  by  HR) 
takes  place  as  follows : — 

6HR  +  SKI  -H  KIO  =  6KR  +  3H,0  +  61. 

To  the  acid  distillate  is  added  0*4  grm.  of  potassium  iodide 

*  Ulsch,  ZeUmJirift  /.  analut,  Chemie,.  zrv.  579. 
t  Kjeldahl,  i^.,  xzU.  366. 
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and  O'l  grm.  of  potassic  iodate;  after  standing  two  hours  the 
iodine  set  free  is  estimated  by  means  of  a  decinormal  thiosulphate 
solution,  the  strength  of  which  has  been  checked  and  adjusted 
bj  the  aid  of  a  decinormal  iodine  solution. 

An  example  will  make  the  calculation  clear. 

The  distillate  from  half  a  litre  of  water  was  submitted  to 
Kjeldahl's  process,  and  was  received  in  30  cc.  decinormal  sul- 
phuric add.  Potassic  iodide  and  iodate  were  added  thereto  (as 
aboye  described},  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  two  hours ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  free  iodine  was  estimated  by  means 
of  a  decinormal  thiosulphate  solution,  using  starch  as  an  indi- 
cator; 25 '9  cc.  of  thiosulphate  were  used.  Since  30  cc.  of 
thiosulphate  are  equivalent  to  30  cc.  of  decinormal  acid,  it  is 
clear  that  30  -  25*9 — that  is,  4*1  cc.  of  free  acid — have  been 
saturated  -with  ammonia;  hence  the  distillate  contains  4*1  cc. 
X  1*4  mgrm.  =  5*74  mgrms.  nitrogen,  and  the  water  contains 
11-48  mgrms.  per  litre  or  11*48  parts  per  million  of  organic 
nitrogen. 

(12.)  Mineral  Analysis  of  Water* — Ordinary  drinking  water 
holds  dissolved  but  few  saline  matters,  and  when  an  analyst 
has  determined  chlorine,  nitrates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and 
carbonates,  and  also  lime  and  magnesia  and  alkalies,  he  will 
usually  find,  on  adding  the  several  amounts  together,  that  he 
gets  numbers  very  nearly  equal  to  the  solid  saline  residue. 

An  excellent  method  of  approximately  estimating  the  various  saline  con- 
stituents of  a  water  is  to  evaporate  down  to  dryness  a  known  quantity, 
then  to  treat  the  residue  with  a  little  hot  water,  which  will  dissolve  all  the 

*  A  method  of  determining  calcium  and  magnesium  has  been  described 
by  Professor  C.  L.  Bloxam  (Chem.  News,  1886) ;  it  depends  upon  the 
precipitation  of  calcium  and  magnesium  as  ammonio-arsenates,  and  is 
specially  applicable  to  their  separation  from  strontium  salts.  The  deter- 
mination of  calcium  as  ammonio-arsenate  in  ordinary  drinking  waters  has 
some  advantage — the  precipitate  is  as  nearly  insoluble  in  water  as  calcium 
oxalate,  and  l^ins  highly^  crystalline  is  not  liable  to  run  through  the  filter — 
the  formula  of  the  precipitate  dried  at  lOO"*  is  Ca5NH4H5(A804)c.3H20, 
and  100  parts  are  equal  to  20  of  calcium  or  50  calcio-carbonate.  If  a  rapid 
determination  be  desired,  arsenic  acid  is  added  to  -^  of  a  litre  in  water, 
which  b  then  strongly  alkalised  by  ammonia.  The  mixture  is  well  stirred, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  minutes,  the  precipitate  is  then  collected  on 
a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  ammonia  water  (8*5  per  cent.),  and  dried  at 
100*.  The  gain  in  weight  represents  the  united  magnesic  and  calcic  ammonio- 
arsenates.  The  precipitates  are  now  dissolved  on  the  filter  by  acetic  acid, 
and  the  calcium  precipitated  as  oxalate  by  anmionium  oxalate  the  solution 
boiled  and  filtered.  On  adding  to  the  nitrate  ammonium,  the  ammonio- 
magnesium  arsenate  is  in  this  way  reprecipitated,  and  may  be  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  ammonia  water,  and  dried  at  100" ;  its 
composition  is  (MgNH4A804iH30) ;  100  parte  are  equal  to  44*2  of  magne- 
aiam  carbonate. 
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■olnblc  mJU  oat,  bat  luTe  iiualnbl«  cubonktm  of  lime  and  nmgnwii, 
and  ailica.  In  the  MlDbla  portion,  ths  soloble  salti  of  the  slkiline  caiths 
and  the  alkalieaan  detamuned  ;  the  chlorido,  siilpbataB,  and  n:>— ' 


ettiniatad  on  the  unooncentntted  water  by  the  proceraea  alreadj  detailed. 
It  i*  also  always  open  to  make  the  analyuB  in  the  old-fuhiimed  way — 
that  ia,  to  eTaporate  down  a  large  quantity  of  vaCor,  to  (eparate  the  *ilica 


by  treatment  of  the  aah  or  reaidae  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  aepara- 
tioD  of  the  tilica  to  divide  the  aolntion  into  three  or  four  qtuuititiu,  in 
vhich  lulphuric  add,  lime,  maenwia,  &&,  are  determined  by  the  ordinary 

IV.  Biological  Methods. 

§  320.  A.  MicroKopieal  Appearaneet. — To  mtike  a  microscopittl 
ezamiaatioD  of  water,  it  ia  neces&arjr  to  collect  the  aedimeot  or 
deposit  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  water  stnnds.  A  convenient  w«f  of  doing  this  is 
to  use  the  author's  tube  (fig,  77),  which  holds  a  little 
more  th&n  a  litre.  The  little  glass  cell,  C,  is  adjosted 
to  the  pipette-like  end,  the  rod  is  removed,  and  after 
introduction  of  the  wat«r  the  tube  is  covered  and  set 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  tha  end  of  that  time 
KO.J  deposit  will  have  collected  in  the  glass  cap.  On 
now  carefully  inserting  the  rod-like  stopper,  the  cap  or 
cell  can  be  removed  with  great  ease,  and  its  contents 
submitted  to  microscopical  examioation.  With  very 
pure  waters  merely  a  little  sand  or  fomlesa  debris 
collects  in  the  cap,  and  there  is  no  life.  If,  however,  in 
the  first  place  eight  or  ten  gallons  are  allowed  to  deposit 
in  a  capacious  vessel,  most  of  the  water  run  off,  and 
then  the  last  litre  rinsed  into  the  tube,  in  nearly  every 
case  there  may  be  a  few  life-forms  and  sufficient  matter 
collected  to  give  definite  results.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  an  opinion  must  not  be  formed  upon  a  micro- 
scopical examination  without  taking  into  account  the 
amount  of  water  from  which  the  sediment  has  been 
collected,  and  a  definite  quantity  should  be  generally 
Fig.  77.    agreed  on  by  analysts. 

The  SedgioichSafter  Meihod.* — ^This  ingenions  method 
of  obtaining  a  quantitative  estimation  of  organisms  and  objects 
in  water  ia  in  use  by  the  Massachusetts  biologists.  A  brmss 
gauze  stop  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  funnel,  and  on  this  stop  is 
picked  u  layer  of  sharji  quartz  sand;  the  sand  grain  should 
pass  through  a  sieve  SO  meshes  to  the  inch,  but  not  tlirongh 
a  sieve  100  to  the  inch.      On  to  this  sand  is  poured  a  cou- 

■  ManachuteUt  Stale  Boanl  iff  Health  BejioH.    Botton,  1890. 
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venient  quantity  of  the  water  (say  500  cc),  well  shaken,  so 
as  to  get  a  fair  sample.  The  sand  and  organisms,  after  filtra- 
tion, are  washed  into  a  test-tuhe,  with  from  3  to  5  cc.  of 
distilled  water.  The  tube  is  shdiien  thoroughly,  the  sand 
allowed  to  settle  for  a  moment,  and  the  water  quickly  decanted. 
This  procedure  leaves  the  sand,  but  transfers  most  of  the 
organisms.  1  cc.  of  the  liquid  is  placed  on  a  counting  plate, 
consisting  of  a  shallow  cell  with  a  brass  border,  the  cell  holding 
exactly  1  cc.  A  fractional  part  of  the  field  is  now  observed, 
and  the  organisms  counted  therein;  in  order  to  do  this,  the 
slide  is  ruled  into  millimetre  squares,  or  a  metal  disc  is  fitted 
into  the  eye-piece  with  a  square  hole  cut  in  its  centre,  the  area 
of  the  square  hole  being  such  that  with  the  powers  used  it  just 
covers  a  square  millimetre. 

The  Massachusetts  biologists  have  by  this  method  examined 
an  enormous  number  of  waters ;  some  having  been  examined  on 
several  days  in  each  month  in  the  year.  The  method  of  record- 
ing and  tabulating  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  LIII&, 
giving  the  biological  results  of  the  water  supply  of  Nantucket. 
This  water  supply,  owing  to  the  increase  of  Anabcsna  (one  of 
the  blue-green  algae),  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October  smells  and  tastes  offensively. 

Mr.  Dibdin^a  Process, — A  better  method  than  the  Sedgwick- 
Bafier  process  is  that  which  has  been  invented  by  the  chemist 
to  the  London  County  Council  (Mr.  Dibdin).  A  litre  of  the 
water  (or  less,  should  the  water  contain  much  suspended  matter) 
is  filtered  through  hard  filter  paper.  The  deposit  is  washed  off 
the  filter  paper  into  what  is  called  a  **  micro-filter."  The  micro- 
filter  is  prepared  as  follows: — A  piece  of  clean  combustion 
tubing  is  drawn  out  into  a  capillary  tube  of  a  diameter  of 
2  mm.  The  open  small  end  is  plugged  by  a  paste  made  of 
equal  parts  of  air-dried  clay  and  kieselguhr.  This  plugged 
end  is  dried  in  the  Bunsen  fiame,  and  tdtimately  heated  to 
redness.  The  residue  from  the  water  is  now  placed  in  this 
micro-filter,  and  the  micro-filter  is  fitted  into  any  convenient 
flask  or  bottle  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  plug  attached  by 
a  side  tube  to  a  good  water-pump,  and  the  superfluous  liquid 
drawn  through,  until  only  about  1  to  1*5  cc.  remain.  The 
sediment  and  suspended  matter  are  thus  collected  in  the  form 
of  a  compact  cylinder  just  above  the  porous  filtering  substance, 
and  are  now  carefully  measured.  The  results  being  expressed 
in  millimetres  per  litre.  The  cylinder  of  deposit  is  removed 
by  scratching  the  tube  with  a  sharp  file  about  half  an  inch 
firom  the  filter  plug  and  breaking  it  o£El  A  platinum  wire  is 
poshed  in  so  as  to  loosen  the  deposit  from  Uie  porous  plug. 

44 
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Upon  iiiTertmg  the  tube,  open  end  downwards,  the  deposit 
falls  away  from  the  plug  towards  the  open  end  The  tube  is 
then  cut  close  to  the  plug  and  the  plug  removed.  On  holding 
the  little  tube,  now  open  at  both  ends,  and  giving  it  a  down- 
ward shake,  the  whole  of  the  deposit  can  be  transferred  in  about 
a  drop  of  water  to  a  microscope  slide  and  examined  in  the 
ordinary  way,  afterwards  portions  of  the  deposit  may  be  stained 
with  aniline  dyes,  cultivated  and  otherwise  investigated.* 


1.  Lifeless  Forms. 

\,  Mineral  Matters,  especially  sand,  clay,  and  not  unfrequently 
fine  spicula  of  glass  derived  from  the  glass  pipette,  &c 

2.  Vegetable  Matters, — In  shallow  pools,  in  vivers,  reservoirs, 
and,  in  fact,  all  open  waters,  the  mioroscopist  seldom  fiedls  to  find 
vegetable  d&fris  in  the  shape  of  dotted  ducts,  spiral  vessels, 
parenchymatous  cells,  bits  of  cuticle  with  the  hair  still  adhering, 
the  down  of  seeds,  roots  of  duckweed,  bits  of  chara,  Ssc  It 
depends  on  the  amount  as  to  what  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn ; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  a  water  showing  these  matters  is  not 
likely  to  be  from  a  deep  spring,  but  one  over  which  the 
atmosphere  more  or  less  j&eely  plays. 

3.  Dead  Animal  Matters — (a.)  Ptirely  Animal,  such  as  hairs 
from  domestic  or  wild  animals,  striped  muscular  tissue,  the 
scales  of  moths,  butterflies,  or  other  lepidoptera,  eggs  of  entozoa 
(which,  of  course,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  living). 

(6.)  Human  DeMs, — Human  hair,  human  epithelium. 

(c.)  Mani^/actured  Matters.  —  Wool,  silk,  dec  All  animal 
matters,  whether  derived  from  insect,  human,  or  domestic 
animal  life  cannot  be  considered  a  favourable  indication;  and 
even  the  presence  of  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  and  the  like,  though 
innocuous  in  themselves,  yet  afibrd  evidence  that  the  water  is  in 
such  a  position  as  to  be  liable  to  accidental  contamination. 


2.  Living  Forms. 

The  lower  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  spring  from  a 
common  point,  so  that  it  is  in  certain  cases  impossible  to  de- 
finitely ascribe  life-forms  to  either  kingdom ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
convenient  to  divide  provisionally  the  microscopic  life-forms  into 
(a.)  vegetable,  (b.)  animal. 

•Analyst,  1895. 
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(a.)  Vegetable. — The  most  common  vegetable  forms  are  what 
have  been  called  the  water  fnngi : — BeggicUoc^  CrenothriXf 
Cladothrix — then  there  are  confervse,  oscillatoria,  yolvocina, 
desmidSy  diatoms,  and  bacteria.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
green,  or  sometimes  red,  cells  of  palmellse,  and  the  moving 
reproductive  spores  of  confervoids,  charse,  &c  Those  forms 
which  possess  cells  holding  '<  chlorophyll "  denote  water  which 
is  exposed  to  daylight. 

BeggioUoa.  —  There  are  several  species  of  Beggiatoa;  the 
commonest  being  Beggiatoa  alba.  Beggiatoa  forms  long  flexible 
threads,  1  to  5  mm.  in  diameter,  containing  a  number  of  round 
bodies.  It  grows  on  dead  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
sometimes  in  enormous  quantities.  The  author  has  seen  the 
bottom  of  a  polluted  brook  lined  with  it  for  the  extent  of  half 
a  mile.  The  attached  part  of  the  thread  is  thinner  and  shows 
divisions  into  segments  with  but  few  particles,  but  towards  the 
free  end  the  segments  become  less  obvious  and  bright  round 
coloured  particles  more  numerous.  These  particles  consist 
mainly  of  sulphur.  The  free  ends  are  occasionally  liberated, 
and  give  rise  to  a  swarm  of  spiral  threads  which  (under  the 
name  of  Ophidomonae)  were  formerly  classed  as  a  distinct 
species. 

The  growth  of  Beggiatoa  is  favoured  by  organic  matter  and 
sulphur  compounds ;  hence  its  presence  usually  denotes  sewage 
pollution. 

Leptothrix  is  another  thread  form  met  with  in  waters.  A 
few  botanists  consider  it  to  be  simply  a  stage  in  the  life  of 
Crenothrix  and  Cladothrix;  but  the  majority  consider  it  a 
distinct  species. 

Leptothrix  ochracea  forms  thin  threads  stained  yellow  or 
yellow-red  by  a  deposition  of  iron  oxide  in  the  sheath. 

Crenothrix  forms  a  brown  slimy  precipitate  consisting  of  fine 
threads  from  1*5  mm.  to  5  mm.  in  diameter.  The  threads  are 
composed  of  oblong  cells,  the  cell  divisions  being  evident.  Old 
cells  are  often  coloured  by  iron  oxide.  Some  of  the  cells 
develop  spores  which  form  masses  of  brownish  scum.  These 
grow  to  fresh  threads.  Sometimes  the  spores  grow  within  the 
cell  to  new  threads,  and  then  the  new  threads  break  through 
the  cell,  forming  a  bundle  of  fine  filaments.  Old  threads  may 
show  no  sign  of  division  into  cells. 

Cladothrix  is  similar  to  Crenothrixy  but  the  threads  are  of  less 
diameter.  It  may  always  be,  however,  distinguished  from 
Crenothrix  by  the  threads  dividing  dichotomously,  hence  the 
name  Cladothrix  dichotoma, 

Freshrivater  sponigee  occur  as  a  thin  incrustation  on  objects; 
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portions  often  die,  putrefy,  and  impart  a  disagreeable  odour  to 
water.  The  spicule,  in  the  form  of  fine  needles,  are  most 
indestructible  and  easy  of  recognition.  The  presence  of  sponge 
in  water  mains  often  occurs  and  always  is  a  misfortune.  The 
examination  of  a  water  pipe  for  sponge  is  best  performed  by- 
splitting  the  pipe  and  scraping  the  upper  not  the  lower  sur&ce, 
for  the  fresh-water  sponge  is  always  found  with  its  crater-like 
openings  downwards. 

A  genus  of  colony-building  infusoria,  not  unlike  Vclvox  in 
general  appearance,  has  been  discovered  in  the  waters  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  is  described  and  figured  in  23nf  Annual  Report 
of  the  McueachuseUe  State  Board  of  Health  under  the  name  of 
Uroglena.  It  is  important,  because  it  imparts  to  water  a  most 
ofiensive  odour.  This  odour  is  apparently  not  a  sign  of  the 
decomposition  of  Uroglena,  but  is  evolved  when  the  several 
united  colonies  disintegrate. 

DeemidSf  beautiful  microscopic  alg»,  consisting  always  of  two 
^symmetrical  cells,  are  in  colour  remarkably  green ;  one  of  the 
most  common   is    a    species   of  Cldterium   (fig.    78  )l 
Desmids  have  been  referred  to  by  Dr.  Macdonald  as 
rather   indicating   a    good    water.      It    is    true    that 
desmids  occurring  by  themselves,  with  no  other  in- 
dication   of   animal    and  vegetable  life,  could   in  no 
way  be  pronounced  injurious.     The  fiwt,  however,  re- 
mains that,  as  a  result  of  over  twenty  years'  experience 
in  the  almost  daily  analysis  of  water,  the  writer  has 
never  found  desmids  except  in  more  or  less  sur&oe 
supplies    of   water    abounding   with    impurity.      The 
Tig.  78.    diatoms,   which  are  composed  of  a  siliceous  skeleton 
clothed    by    a    sarcode    substance,    consist,    like    the 
desmids,  of  two  exactly  similar  parts ;  they  possess  no  chloro- 
phyll, and  probably  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom.     Fig.  79 
is    Diatom   wlgcere,    very   frequently   found,    and   by 
itself  certainly  affording  no  indication  of  a  bad  water. 
In  fact,  diatoms  generally  are  of  little  importance. 
Bacteria — This  family  of  late  years  has  excited  a  most 
_        extraordinary  amount  of  attention  and  investigation. 
Fig.  79.    from  the  fact  that  certain  forms  of  bacteria  have  been 
found  the  invariable  associates  of  some  virulent  diseases, 
as,  for  example,  malignant  pustule.     Bacteria  are  forms  of  ex- 
treme minuteness,  the  earliest  appearance  being  that  of  points  jast 
visible  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.     Oohn  defines 
them  as  chlorophyll-less  cells  of  globular,  oblong,  or  cylindrical 
form,  multiplying  exclusively  through  cell  division,  and  vegetat- 
ing either  isolated  or  in  families.     Bacteria  occur  in  water,  (1.)  as 
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clouds,  well  seen  if  a  dead  animal  is  allowed  to  putrefy  in  a  salt 
water  aquarium;  (2.)  as  an  iridescent  film  on  the  surface  of 
"water;  (3.)  as  a  pulverulent  precipitate.     The  precipitate,  where 
bacteria  are  plentiful,  may  form  quite  a  layer,  looking  to  the 
naked  eye  like  fine  white  clay,  hut  consisting  of  heaped  up 
myriads  of  bacteria.     Bacteria  possess  a  motionless  and  an  active 
condition ;  the  movements  are  either  those  of  rotation  round  their 
axis,  or  a  passive  bending  and  unbending  of  the  curved  forms. 
They  are  often  in  water  very  difiScult  to  observe,  because  their 
index  of  refraction  is  so  like  that  of  water  itself.     The  beautiful 
photographs  which  Dr.  Koch  has  taken  of  various  bacteria*  show 
that  they  are  not  bounded  by  very  definite  lines,  but  that  the 
dark  body  gradually  blends  into  a  gelatinous  border  or  membrane. 
However  difficult  it  is  to  observe  bacteria  when  unstained,  the 
aniline  colours  easily  make  them  visible,  and  then  it  is  at  once 
seen  how  widely  disseminated  they  are.     Dr.  Kochf  recommends 
for  photographic  purposes  a  fluid  containing  bacteria  to  be  treated 
thus :  A  drop  of  the  fluid  is  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  glass  slide, 
and  covered  with  the  usual  thin  covering  glass.    When  the  drop  is 
dry  or  nearly  so,  it  is  remoistened  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
potash,  1:3,  and  then,  if  required,  stained  by  an  aniline  brown; 
for  mere  detection  of  bacteria  the  methyl  violet  before  alluded  to 
is  best,  and  one  or  two  minutes  immersion  in  a  watery  solu- 
tion is  sufficient.     Cohn;]:  divides  bacteria  thus — 

I.  Sp£L£BOBACTEBIA  (Ktigelbacterien),  minute  jostling  spheres. 
The  cells  are  of  an  oval  form,  the  dark  body  passes  into  the 
continuous  membrane,  and  is  not  to  be  well  separated  from  it ; 
they  occur  in  short  chains  or  groups  of  3,  4,  and  8.§  To  this 
division  belong  the  ferment-producing  (zi/mogerums)  bacteria^  as, 
for  example,  Micrococcus  ureasy  always  found  wherever  there  is 
ammoniacal  putrefaction.  Another  gi*oup  is  the  Chromogenoiua, 
or  colour-producing,  as  the  Micrococcfus  prodigiosus,  or  blood- 
stain on  bread,  M,  molaceus,  discovered  on  slices  of  boiled 
potatoes,  and  many  others.  Another  important  subdivision  is 
the  "  Pathogenous^^  or  disease-producing,  e,g.j  Mwrocoocus  diph' 
iherid,  \\  M,  vaceinmof,  6k. 

II.  MiGEOBACTERiA    (^i^tcibchenboctenen.) — Minute  short  rods. 

*  "UnieTsnchimgen  iiber  Bacterien;  Ver&hreii  zar  XJntemichimg,  zam 
Conflerviren  u.  Photographiren  der  Bacterien,  von  Dr.  Koch.  Beitrttge  zar 
Biologie  der  Pflanzen."    Breslan,  1877.  "Y  Op  cU. 

X  ^'Untennchnncen  uber  Bacterien,  von  Dr.  Ferdinand  Cohn.  BeitrSge 
mr  Biologie  der  P&nzen."    Brealan,  1872. 

§  Pasteur  calls  sinele  bacteria  "monads,"  when  in  gelatmons  masses 
**my€oderma.''    [Cohi?8  "Zooglea."] 

I)  Oertal :  Ezperimentelle  Untersnchnngen  Uber  Diphtheria.  Deutsche 
Arehiv/ar  Klmische  Medhsin,    Band  vii,  1871. 
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This  second  dass  is  separated  from  the  first  by  their  ph jsiologietl 
actiTity,  by  their  short  cylindrical  form,  and  the  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  cell.  B.  termo  is  par  exceUenee  the  bacteria  of 
pntre&ction,  and  is  the  little  organism  to  be  found  irhencTer 
and  wherever  any  animal  sabstance  decays.  The  bacteria  nearly 
always  occur  in  pairs  or  dividing ;  they  consist  of  very  minnte, 
little,  short,  cylindrical  masses,  either  clear  and  transparent  or 
blackish;  there  is  a  rather  thick  surrounding  membrane.  B. 
lineola^  another  member  of  this  family,  is  larger,  and  is  found  in 
brooks  and  standing  water ;  the  cells  are  four  times  longer  than 
broad,  and  have  a  strong  refracting  fatty  nucleus. 

III.  Dkbmobactebia  (Fcuienbacterien), — Thread  or  filament- 
like bacteria.  The  bacteria  are  in  the  shape  of  threads,  some  of 
them  of  great  length.     Cobn  puts  B.  anthracia  in  this  class. 

TV.  Spibobactkbia  (SchraubenbcKterien).  —  Spiral  or  screv- 
like  filaments.  This  class  includes  vibrios  and  various  species 
of  Spirillum, 

The  universal  presence  of  bacteria,  especially  of  the  more 
common  kinds,  must  render  the  microscopist  cautious  about 
conclusions,  if  he  finds  a  colony  or  so  in  water.  If,  however, 
water  contains  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  a  marked  or  un- 
usual feature,  such  a  water  should  be  emphatically  condemned. 

(6.)  Animal  Fomu. — ^Without  taking  into  consideration  various 
water  insects  which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  (e.^.,  water 
fieas),  but  confining  the  attention  solely  to  the  microscopic  forms 
of  life,  there  is  such  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  the  latter  that  it 
takes  a  special  study  to  ascribe  each  form  to  its  particular  species; 
fortunately,  this  to  the  analyst  is  not  necessary,  and  it  may  at 
once  be  laid  down  that  if  the  deposit  from  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  water  (for  example,  a  gallon)  exhibits  forms  of  infusorial  life, 
the  water  cannot  be  pure.  For  although  from  all  natural  water, 
if  a  sufficient  bulk  be  taken,  it  is  possible  to  extract  life-forms, 
yet  all  good  drinking-water  is  devoid  of  such  when  moderate 
quantities  are  taken  for  the  search.  There  are,  however,  certain 
animalcules  (types  of  which  are  figured)  that  specially  point  to 
sewage  contamination.  This  class  have  been  callea  "saprophiles.*** 
They  include  most  ciliated  forms,  such  as  ParamcBcium  (fig.  80, 6), 
Glattcoma,  as  well  as  VorticeUa  (fig.  80, 1),  Amoeba  (fig.  80,  8),  and 
others.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  any  special  colouring- 
agents  to  see  infusoria,  for  they  are  quite  sufficiently  visible 
without  any  special  reagent.  M.  A.  Certes  has,  however,  found 
out  a  CQlouring-matter  which  concentrates  itself  in  certain  parts 
of  living  infusoria,  and  may,  therefore,  be  of  some  utility ;  this 

*  Under  the  saprophiles  belong  all  vegetable  fungi — e.^^.,  LepioArix 
and  infusoria  thriving  in  filth. 
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reagent  U  qniDoleine  or  cyaaine,  and  it  appears  chiefly  to  colour 
the  btty  parts  of  the  protoplasm.  lie  ooosiders  it  a  reagent  for 
living  tat.* 


Pig.  8a 
1.  Coloiiy  «f  Vorticella.     2.  Ozftricha  lingiu.     3.  Ptlllooil]^ 
4.QI«icaina«cintillMii.    S.  Olkncoma  gibbft.    6.  FannuBoium  munlU. 
?•  PanunKdam  candatam.     S.  Amceba.     9.  Chilodon. 

*  CompUt  Fendtif,  xcil.  425. 
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B.  CidtivcUion  of  Waters  in  Nutrient  GdcUin, — The  principle 
of  this  process  is  the  rendering  visible  (by  cultiyation)  the  minute 
micro-organisms  of  water. 

The  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  perfectly  sterile  gelatinous  medium. 
This  is  done  as  follows : — A  pound  of  any  lean  meat  is  chopped 
up  as  finely  as  possible  and  allowed  to  soak  in  about  700  cc.  of 
cold  water  for  12  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  red,  feebly- 
acid  liquid  is  separated  in  part  by  decantation,  and  in  part  by 
filtering  through  a  linen  cloth.  100  grma,  of  commercial  gelatin 
are  soaked  for  several  hours  in  about  300  cc's  of  water,  and 
ultimately  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  the  gelatin  solution  is 
added  to  the  meat-infusion  in  a  fiask,  a  fhu>tional  portion  taken, 
and  its  acidity  carefully  determined  by  d.  n.  soda.  Sufficient 
sodic  carbonate  is  now  added  to  neutralise  the  whole  liquid,  as 
well  as  about  a  grm.  of  common  salt  and  a  grm.  of  glucose.  The 
fiask,  with  its  contents,  is  now  heated  by  immersing  it  in  boiling 
water  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  albuminous  portion  of  course 
coagulates,  and  the  coagulum  carries  various  insoluble  matters 
with  it.  The  liquid  is  now  filtered  by  the  aid  of  a  steam-filter 
into  several  Lister-flasks;  the  flasks  are  well  plugged  with  sterile 
cotton-wool,  and  then  submitted  for  three  successive  days  to  the 
heat  of  the  water-bath  for  a  couple  of  hours.  By  this  method  a 
beautifully  limpid  nutrient  jelly  is  obtained,  solid  at  all  ordinary- 
temperatures. 

There  are  various  methods  of  cultivation,  the  one  adopted  by 
the  author  is  as  follows : — ^The  cultivation  takes  place  on  glam 
plates  4  in.  X  4  in.;  on  to  these  plates  are  cemented  glass  rings,  I  in. 
broad,  ^  in.  deep,  and  3*8  in.  in  dia.,  thus  forming  large  shallow 
cells.  The  rings  and  plates  are  both  sterilised  at  a 
high  temperature  in  a  hot-air  oven,  and  cemented 
together,  while  still  hot,  by  dropping  from  the  Lister- 
flask  a  few  drops  of  the  nutrient  gelatin  on  the  ground 
suriace  of  the  ring.  The  ring  is  then  applied  to  the 
plate,  rotated,  and  put  under  a  dust-proof  shade  to 
cool  and  set.  The  water  to  be  examined  is  weighed 
in  a  simple  form  of  drop-bottle  (see  fig.  81),  a  drop 
or  two  is  dropped  on  to  the  plate  by  the  aid  of  the 
pipette  stopper,  and  the  bottle  reweighed  so  as  to 
obtain  by  difierence  the  weight  of  the  drops.  The 
nutrient  gelatin  melted  at  a  gentle  heat  in  the  flask 
is  now  poured  into  the  cell  so  as  to  mix  with  the 
drop  and  form  a  layer  ^  of  an  inch  deep.  The  glass 
cell  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  a  special  glass  shade 
or  chamber,  the  air  of  which  is  kept  saturated  with  moisturei 
After  from   three  to  five  days,  colonies  appear  as  nebnlss,  or 


Pig.  81. 
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opaqae  dots,  or  liquefied  centres.  These  are  ooanted  by  the  aid 
of  a  lens.  To  facilitate  the  enumeration,  the  plates  are  all  ruled 
by  a  writing  diamond  into  squares. 

Sewage  or  very  foul  water  cannot  be  conveniently  cultivated 
so  as  to  admit  of  enumeration,  unless  enormously  diluted  with 
sterile  water,  and  then  weighed  portions  of  this  diluted  liquid 
taken. 

In  a  research  on  the  distribution  of  micro-organisms  in  water, 
the  writer  came  to  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to 
waters  cultivated  at  a  no  greater  interval  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  collection : — 

(1.)  Impure  liquids,  such  as  sewage,  pond,  and  canal  waters, 
contain  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  millions,  of  micro-organ- 
isms per  gramme,  and  these  organisms  are  of  all  kinds — ^bacteria, 
bacilli,  liquefying  and  non-liquefying  micrococci,  and  fungL 

(2.)  In  canals  or  rivers,  the  number  of  micro-organisms  at  or 
near  the  bottom  is  greater  than  at  or  near  the  surface. 

(3.)  In  sea  water,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  the  number  of 
organisms  being  greater  at  or  near  the  surface. 

(4.)  A  good  water  seldom  contains,  when  cultivated  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  collection,  more  than  1,000  colonies  per 
gramme. 

If  a  long  time  elapse  between  the  cultivation  of  the  water  and 
its  collection,  a  cultivation  gives  but  little  information,  for  no 
water  bitherto  found  is  sterile,  and  on  standing  the  micro-organ- 
isms increase  in  number,  so  that  under  these  circumstances  a 
very  pure  water  may  show  a  high  number  of  colonies.  Similarly, 
in  summer  a  water  kept  even  for  a  few  hours  at  a  temperatui*e  of 
from  70®  to  80®  or  90°  F.,  will,  of  course,  show  a  larger  number 
of  colonies  than  in  its  ordinary  state. 

Koch,  indeed,  lays  more  stress  upon  the  number  of  varieties 
of  micro-organisms  in  a  given  water  than  on  the  number  of 
colonies.  If  the  colonies  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  kind 
harmless,  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  may  have  but  little 
aignificanoe. 

Great  expectations  were  raised  when  this  method  of  cvl- 
tivatibn  was  first  practised,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been 
realised. 

The  main  use  of  numerical  cultivation  is  to  show  whether 
a  water  has  been  effectually  filtered  or  not.  Thus  the  method 
is  utilised  by  the  various  analysts  who  investigate  the  waters 
of  the  metropolis.  The  number  of  colonies  per  cubic  centi- 
metre of  water  at  the  intake  of  the  Companies  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  after  filtration  and  in 
the  mains. 
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By  using  special  processes  it  has,  however,  been  proved  that 
it  IB  possible  to  separate  from  water  well-known  pathogenic 
germs ;  or  germs  which  constantly  inhabit  (like  the  BijLcUlut  txli) 
the  intestine  (see  p.  686). 

The  Sugar  TesL — Another  fermentation  method  now  mnch 
in  use  among  analysts,  is  simply  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the 
water  under  examination,  when,  if  the  water  contains  the  merest 
trace  of  sewage,  a  special  fungus  develops.  The  details  of  the 
test  are  as  follows: — 

A  clean  stoppered  bottle,  of  any  convenient  size,  is  filled  with 
the  water,  and  a  few  grains  of  pure  white  sugar  added.  The 
bottle  is  now  to  be  carefully  stoppered,  and  placed  at  a  fermen- 
tation temperature  (26°  to  27°).  The  growth  of  the  fungus  is 
rapid ;  at  first  small  cells  with  a  bright  nucleus  appear,  changing 
within  six  hours  to  moniliform  threads,  and  finally  to  cells 
mixed  with  myceliuuL  To  trace  the  stages  of  the  growth,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  from  time  to  time  the  liquid  by  the 
microscope;  but  the  coarser  changes  may  be  watched  with  the 
naked  eye :  any  water  decidedly  contaminated  by  sewage  becomes 
quite  turbid  with  the  fungus  in  about  twelve  hours.* 

C.  ExperxmeTUs  on  AnimaU  and  Human  Beings. — The  biological 
examination  of  water  embraces  actual  experiment  on  animals. 
Concentrated  alcoholic,  ethereal,  or  aqueous  extracts  of  the  water 
residue  are  injected  by  a  fine  syringe  subcutaneously  into  small 
animals.  From  this  important  and  direct  method  much  may 
be  hoped.  A  few  experiments  of  the  kind  have  been  performed 
on  the  Continent ;  but  in  England,  although  foxes  may  be  dng 
out  to  be  eaten  alive  by  hounds,  and  ratcatchers  may  poison 
rats  by  the  gross,  scientific  men  are  unable,  save  under  practicallf 
prohibitory  restrictions,  to  advance  biological  science  by  the  only 
satisfactory  way,  the  use  as  a  reagent  for  obscure  poisons  of 
life  itself 

Experiments  upon  human  beings  are  made  necessarily  daily, 
and  on  enormous  masses  of  population.  It  is  a  kind  of  evidence 
that  is  most  easily  obtained,  and  nothing  is  more  clearly  proved 
than  the  fact,  that  a  large  population  may  drink  a  sewage-polluted 

*  Angns  Smith  has  shown  (2nd  Report,  1S83,  to  the  Loc.  Gov.  Board,  as 
Inspector  under  the  Rivers*  Pollution  Prevention  Act)  that  most  natural 
waters  treated  with  sugar,  and  allowed  to  stand^  give  off  hydro^  gss. 
The  process  he  used  was  as  follows : --Tubes  7}  in.  Ions,  }  in.  diameter, 
and  of  a  capacity  of  50  cc. ,  were  filled  with  the  water  to  be  examined,  and 
1  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar  was  added.  The  tubes  were  inverted  over 
mercury,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  weeks,  and  the  gases  were  collected 
and  analysed  in  the  usual  way.  Neither  pure  distilled,  nor  boiled  natural, 
water  evolved  any  gas.  The  London  waters  evolved  from  2*6  to  4*8  oc.  of 
hydrogen,  very  pure  natural  waters  under  2  cc.,  whilst  sewage  gave  neariy 
I  0  cc.  of  hydrogen. 
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ipater  with  the  utmost  impunity,  under  certain  conditions.  A 
few  years  ago  the  author  proved  that  a  town  in  Somersetshire 
had  drunk  a  water-supply  from  shallow  wells  which  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  dilute  sewage;  and  yet  the  death-rates  from 
fever,  from  dysentery,  and  all  other  diseases  supposed  (and 
rightly  supposed)  to  be  propagated  by  water,  were  remarkably 
low  in  comparison  with  places  drinking  a  pure  water.  Here, 
then,  was  an  experiment  ready  made  on  more  than  a  thousand 
persons,  and  the  negative  results  recorded  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century.  It  proved  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the 
water  was  harmless,  and  yet  what  chemist  could  pass  suchf 
The  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  as  well  as  the  organic  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  microscopical  characters,  all  combined  to  show 
that  the  characters  of  the  supply  were  of  great  impurity ;  on  the 
other  hand,  water  of  very  moderate  impuiity,  as  shown  by 
ordinary  chemical  and  microscopical  investigation,  has  many 
times  been  as  fatal  as  a  solution  of  some  subtle  poison.  These, 
as  it  were,  unconscious  experiments  continuously  proceeding  in 
towns,  in  villages,  and  in  solitary  homes,  demand  the  closest  study; 
and  such  a  study  will  in  years  to  come  make  clear  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy often  existing  between  chemical  and  biological  analysis. 
Possibly  the  conclusion  ^already  shadowed  forth)  is  this : — water, 
however  polluted  by  healthy  human  or  animal  sewage,  nasty  and 
abominable  liquid  as  it  may  be,  will  produce  no  disease;  water  in- 
fected with  the  excretions  from  diseased  natures  will  cause  disease. 

Since,  however,  at  the  present  time  we  cannot  differentiate 
between  those  excrementitious  matters  which  cause  disease, 
and  those  which  do  not  cause  disease,  it  is  clearly  safest  to 
condemn  as  a  supply  a  liquid  which  has  been  proved-  to  be 
contaminated  by  a  something,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  contains 
the  seed  of  typhoid  fever  or  of  cholera. 

D.  JSxperimenis  on  Fish, — ^It  is  in  some  instances  extremely  use- 
ful to  study  the  effects  of  water  upon  living  fish,  especially  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  raised  the  question  of 
whether  a  river  or  stream  is  polluted  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destroy  the  fish  in  the  stream.  In  experimenting  as  to  whether 
a  given  water  will  support  fish,  it  is  essential  to  select  healthy 
fish,  fish  suitable  for  the  experiment,  and  to  let  the  experiment 
go  on  for  as  long  as  possible.  The  best  fish  are  the  gold  fish 
and  the  minnow,  one  or  both.  These  can  in  towns  be  always 
purchased,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  country  place  in  England 
in  which  minnows  are  not  procurable.  Besides,  more  is  known 
as  to  the  action  of  impurities  on  these  fish,  than  on  any  other. 
The  substances  destructive  to  fish-life  may  be  arranged  in  regard 
to  their  power  of  destruction  in  four  classes : — 
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1.  Sulphate  of  copper,  the  mineral  acids;  the  sulphates  of 
alnm  and  iron,  iodine,  bromine,  caustic  potash  or  soda;  the 
chlorides  of  tin,  the  heavy  and  light  pitch  oils,  saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  and  carbolic  add.  These  all  destroy  minnow 
life  when  contained  in  solution  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  from 
1  :  10,000,  and  some  of  them  from  1  :  100,000. 

2.  The  next  in  order  of  destroying-power  are  such  as  garancine, 
madder,  sumach,  catechu,  acetic  acid,  citric  acid,  arsenious  acid, 
gallic  acid.  These  are  all  fatal  when  existing  in  the  proportion 
of  from  1  :  7000  of  water,  to  from  1 :  3500. 

3.  The  least  destructive,  but  yet  poisonous^  agents  are  tartaric 
add,  salts  of  soda  and  potash,  hydrate  of  lime,  ammonia,  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
foundry  cake,  farnace  cinders,  bleaching  liquor. 

4.  Lastly  come  substances  which  are  not  directly  poisonous, 
but  induce  a  lowered  vitality  of  the  fish,  so  that  it  becomes 
attacked  with  a  fungous  grow&. 

The  author  found  that  a  reddue  from  gas-works,  consisting  of 
phenol  and  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  though  in  less  than  I  part 
per  10,000  of  water,  yet  induced  the  growth  of  a  fungus  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  on  minnows,  dace,  roach,  and  rudd.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  many  times,  and  always  with  the  same 
result. 

Organic  matters,  such  as  blood  and  urine,  must  be  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  and  in  such  condderable  quantities,  that  they 
deprive  the  water  of  oxygen  before  the  fish  are  affected.  Many 
oils  appear  to  have  no  injurious  effect  on  fish,  as,  for  example, 
linseed  and  olive  oiL 

Symptama. — In  solutions  that  are  not  only  poisonous,  but  also 
irritating  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  fish  xnake  frantic  efforts 
to  escape,  and  will  often  jump  out  of  the  water,  rising  to  a  con- 
dderable height.  In  solutions  of  poisonous  substances  generally, 
the  symptoms  to  be  looked  for  are  :  projection  of  the  eyes,  the 
frequent  rising  to  the  surface  to  brea&e,  loss  of  natural  balance, 
disordered  movements,  loss  of  agility,  especially  the  allowing  of 
little  masses  of  food  to  pass  by  unobserved,  and,  lastly,  lyii^  on 
the  dde  at  the  top  of  the  water. 

§  320<i.  SeparaHtm  and  IdevUifietUion  of  Fathogmtto 

Organiama  Jrom  Water, 

1.  Typhoid  BaciUus. — To  a  litre  of  water  are  added  40  drops 
of  liquid  phenol,  and  the  water  allowed  to  stand  six  hours ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  is  filtered  by  means  of  a  Pasteur- 
Chamberlain  filter ;  the  residue  scraped  off  the  filter  into  20  to 
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25  cc.  of  sterile  salt  solntion;  and  1  to  2  oa^Kmltivsted  in 
potato-gelatin — prepared  as  foUows  : — Slices  of  peeled  potato 
are  mbbed  through  a  sieve,  and  the  juice  pressed  oat  by  means 
of  a  cloth — ^the  filtrate  is  sterilised,  10  per  cent,  of  gelatin 
added,  and  the  filtrate  again  sterilised.  This  gelatin  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  is  sdightlj  acid.  The  ordinary  micro- 
organisms do  not  grow  well  in  it»  but  the  typhoid  bacillus  is 
capable  of  development  in  this  acid  medium,  at  the  same  time 
the  colonies  are  smaller.  Should  colonies  appear,  these  should 
be  cultivated  in  the  various  media  mentioned  on  pp.  688,  689 
80  as  to  differentiate  them. 

It  will  be  advantageous  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  other 
portions  of  the  filtered  residue  of  the  water  in  ordinary  gelatin. 

The  following  are  the  chief  characters  of  the  typhoid  bacillus 
and  the  BacvUvs  eoli,  which  last  has  much  similarity  to  the 
typhoid  bacillus : — 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  TYPHOID  (EBERTH'S)  BACILLUS 

AND  BACILLUS  COLI  COMMUNE. 

TiTHOiD  Bacillus.  Bacillus  Cou. 

Form.— Short    straisbt   haclllns,  Fobm. — Shorter  and  thicker  than 

in  length  about  i  the  diameter  of  a  the   typhoid   bacillus.      They  also 

red  blood  corpuscle,  breadth  ^  to  ^  possess    cilia,    and    they   are    abo 

the  length — ^two  or  more  may  be  endowed    with    motion,     although 

jointed  together.    Spores  have  not  they  are  usually  not  so  lively  as 

been  diKovered.      There  are  from  the  typhoid  bacillus. 
8  to  12  cUia.    In  the  hanging  drop 
(at  37^  C.)  they  move  rapidly  by  aid 
of  the  cilia,  out  at  ordinary  tern- 
peratores  the  movement  ia  slow. 

They   are   stained   readily   with  They  are  stained  readily  by  all 

carbol-fuchsin,  but  are  not  coloured  aniline  colours,  but  are  not  coloured 

hjr  Gram's  method.  by  Gram's  method. 

Chakagtxbs  on  Cttltubx.  Charactibs  on  Cultube. 

8tab  Otdtures  in  Odatin, — Spreads       Stab  Cultures  in  OdeUin. — Similar 
on  the  sar&nce  in  a  greyish-white    to  the  typhoid  bacillus,  but  a  little 
layer,  and  the  needle  track  shows  a    quicker  in  growth, 
white-grey    line,    later    often    be- 
oominff  brown.    It  does  not  liquefy 
the  guatin. 

FuUe  CuUurea. — Round  yellow-  Plate  Cuiturts,— Ditto. 
brown  colonies,  if  below  the  surface 
attaining  their  maximam  size  be- 
tween tne  fomrth  and  eighth  days. 
The  colonies  are  slightly  striated. 
If  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatin,  the 
colonies  are  grey  and  transparent. 
They  never  liquefy  the  gelatin. 
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In  Muk.—DoeB  not  coagulate  In  ift/Jt.— Coagulates  milk  witii 
steiiliaed  milk.  development  of  acid. 

In  a  Sugar  ScUine  SoluUtm.—A        In  a  Sugar  Saline  SUution.—The 
aterilised  tolution  made  of  20  gnna.    same    sterilised    solution    becomes 
grape    sugar;    sodium    nitrate,    10    turbid  after  infection  and  incoba* 
grms. ;  potassic  phosphate,  1  *0  gnn. ;    tion,  and  there  is  great  increase  of 
magnesium    phosphate,  2*0   grms. ;    thebadllL 
calcium  chloride,   1*0  grm.      in    a 
litre  of  water;  remains  clear  after 
infection   and   incubation,   and   no 
increase  of  bacilli  can  be  observed. 

In  ^ro^— Cultivation  in  broth  In  Broth — Cultivation  in  brotii 
gives  rise  to  no  disagreeable  odour.       produces  an  unpleasant  odour. 

In  PepUme  Water  (3  per  cent.). —        In  Peptone  Water  (3  per  cent.). — 
On  addition  of  sodium  or  potassium    Mostly    indol    reaction,    but     not 
nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid  (dilute),    always, 
no  indol  reaction. 

On  Potato. — After  twenty-four  On  Potato. — Forms  a  grey-white, 
hours  the  surface  of  the  potato  grey,  or  ereenish-yellow  layer — 
shows  a  moist  slimy  appearance.  very  often  tiie  culture  smells  ofiea- 

sively — ^this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
typhoid  culture. 

The  culture  spreads  itself  in  a 
more  or  less  coherent  layer,  which 
can  be  in  part  detached  by  a  pla- 
tinum wire.  If  the  growth  is  not  * 
characteristic,  a  second  sUce  of 
potato,  infected  from  the  first,  will 
yield  more  definite  results. 

Gas   Development, — A    ''shake*'        Oae  Development. — A    *' shake" 
culture  in  either  agar-agar  or  gelatin    culture  shows  gas   bubbles  within 
to  which  fiptpe  sugar  has  been  added    twenty-four  hours, 
shows  no  Dubbles  of  gas  after  beins 
kept  twenty-four  hours  at  37**  to  38  . 

2.  The  Cholera  Bacterium. — ^The  cholera  or  comma  bacillus  or 
bacterium  has  been  detected  in  various  sources  of  water.  The 
best  method  is,  without  doubt,  to  filter  a  litre  of  water  or  more 
through  a  Pasteur  or  Berkfeldt  filter,  to  scrape  the  residue  from 
the  filtering  surface,  to  stain  a  portion  of  the  scraped  residue  by 
suitable  amline  dyes,  to  cultivate  other  portions  in  nutrient 
media,  especially  broth,  so  as  to  obtain  chemical  evidence  of  the 
products  (indol  reaction),  and  to  study  the  form  and  other 
characters. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  the  cholera  or  comma  bacillus 
are  as  follows : — 

FoBM. — ^A  small  short  curved  bacillus  not  unlike  a  commas 
but  two  or  more  may  be  joined  together,  when  the  appearance 
is  that  of  a  SpiriUum. 

No  spores  are  visible,  but  it  possesses  one,  two,  and  some- 
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timeB  three  cilia.     In  the  hanging  drop  the  bacilli  show  a  livelj 
moTement. 

The  bacilli  are  stained  hj  dilnte  fnchsine  and  also  by  carbol- 
fiichsin,  but  are  not  coloured  by  Gram's  method. 

Chabaciers  on  Cultube. — Stab  Cvltwrea  in  Gelatin. — ^The 
surface  slowly  liquefies,  and  the  liquefaction  extends  down- 
wards a  certain  distance,  the  remainder  of  the  needle-track 
showing  as  a  whitish  line.  The  appearance  of  the  culture  is 
ultimately  funnel  shaped. 

On  Plates. — The  superficial  colonies  sink  slowly  down  forming 
a  funnel-shaped  depression.  The  colonies  are  seldom  larger 
than  3  to  4  mm.  in  diameter,  and  show  no  inclination  to  spread. 
They  are  of  a  clear  yellow  to  yellow-red  colour  with  an  irregular 
outline. 

The  deep  lying  colonies  show  early  a  rough  surface,  something 
like  a  mulberry.    . 

In  Peptone  Salt  Water. — Within  twenty-four  hours  a  scum 
rises  to  the  surface  and  the  liquid  is  troubled.  The  bacillus 
reduces  nitrates  to  nitrites  and  forms  indol ;  hence  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  produces  a  rose  red  colour. 

§  321.  Interpretation  o/BestUts^. — On  many  samples  of  water  it 
takes  some  experience  to  give  a  really  correct  judgment,  and  it 
must  over  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  most  unsafe  to  trust  to  an 
•estimation  of  one  or  two  constituents  only.  The  report  must  be 
based  upon  a  valuation  of  all  the  determinations,  and  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  general  tendency  of  evidence.  Great  assist- 
ance wiU  be  derived  in  this  by  the  aid  of  a  scale  by  which  a 
definite  numerical  value  is  assigned  to  the  component  parts  of  an 
analysis.  Such  a  scale  was  invented  by  Mr.  Wigner,  but  has 
been  little  used  by  analysts,  although  it  illustrates  a  principle 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon — viz.,  that  the 
interpretation  of  all  water  analyses  should  be  based  upon  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  quantity  and  nature  of  each  sub- 
stance found,  and  of  the  sum  of  total  impurity.  It  has  been 
omitted  from  this  edition,  the  later  advances  in  analysis  re- 
quiring much  modification  of,  and  addition  to,  the  values  of  the 
scale. 

§  322.  Standards  of  Purity. — ^With  regard  to  organic  carbon 
and  nitrogen  Dr.  Frankland  is  the  chemist  who  is  most  entitled 
to  speak  with  authority.  He  considers  that  some  importance 
should  be  attached,  not  only  to  the  gross  amount  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  but  also  to  the  relative  proportion  they  bear  to 
one  another,  and  this  especially  with  regard  to  surface  waters. 
In  deep  springs  the  limit  of  organic  carbon  should  be  about 
*1  in  100,000,  the  amount  actually  found  ranging  from  02  to  *I 
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in  lOOyOOO  of  w»ier.  In  spring  water  the  ratio  of  C  :  N  varies 
£rom  2:1  to  6  :  1,  with  an  average  of  abont  2  :  1.  Sur&ce 
water  derived  from  cultivated  land,  containing  C  :  N  below  the 
proportion  of  6  :  1,  and  having  more  than  *3  part  of  carbon  in 
lOOyOOO,  with  these  data  supported  by  other  indications,  shonld 
be  condemned  as  unfit  for  dietetic  purposes.  In  sur&ce  water, 
if  carbon  is  to  nitrogen  as  3  :  1,  the  organic  matter  is  of  animsd 
origin ;  if  it  be  as  high  ts  8  :  1,  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclosivelj, 
of  vegetable  origin.  The  content  of  organic  elements  in  sewage^ 
of  course,  varies  according  to  its  state  of  dilution ;  but  it  usually 
averages  firom  four  to  five  parts  of  carbon  per  100,000,  and  from 
one  to  two  parts  of  nitrogen  per  100,000.  Dr.  Frankland 
divides  waters  into  two  sections,  according  to  the  results  of 
a  combustion. 


SxcnoH  I. — Uplahd  Surface  Water. 

Class  I. — ^Water  of  great  organic  purity,  containing  a  portion . 
of  organic  elements  (organic  carbon  and  organic  nitrogen),  not 
exceeding  0*2  part  in  100,000  parts  of  water. 

Class  II. — Water  of  medium  purity,  containing  from  0*2  to 
0*4  part  of  organic  elements  in  100,000. 

Class  III. — Water  of  doubtful  purity,  containing  from  0*4  to 
0*6  part  of  organic  elements  in  100,000. 

Class  IY. — Impure  water,  containing  more  than  0-6  part  of 
organic  elements  in  100,000. 


Sectiok  IL — ^Water  other  than  Upland  Surface. 

Class  I. — Water  of  great  organic  purity,  containing  a  propor- 
tion of  organic  elements  not  exceeding  0*1  part  in  100,000. 

Class  II. — ^Water  of  medium  purity,  containing  from  0*1  to 
0*2  part  of  organic  elements  in  100,000. 

Class  III. — ^Water  of  doubtful  purity,  containiog  from  0*2  to 
0*4  part  of  organic  elements  in  100,000. 

Class  IY. — Impure  water,  containing  upwards  of  0*4  part  of 
organic  elements  in  100,000. 
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Wankljn's  standards : — 

Puts  per  mfUion.   Gnin  per  gaUon. 
Albuminoid  ammonia,        0*05  0*0035        Great  parity. 

„  „  0*10  0*0070        Organically  safe. 

More  than,     0*10  0*0070       More  or  len  impora 

Professor  Tidy's  oxygen  process : — 

Iteta  per  mflUoD.   Gndn  per  gallon. 

Oxygen  naed  in  3  hours,     0*5  0*035  Great  parity. 

„  „  0*5  to  1*5    0*035  to  0*105    Mediom  parity. 

„  „  1*5  to  2-1    0*105  toO'147     DonbtfoL 

Blair's  oxygen  process  at  100°  C. : — 

Parts  per  mllHoti.   Grain  per  gaUon. 

Oxygen  absorbed  leas  than,   2  0*14  Great  parity. 

„  between,    2  and  4  0*14  to  0*28  Medium  parity. 

„  „  4  and  6  0*28  to  0*42  Snspicioas  (anle«  peaty). 

,,  over,  .  6  0*42  Impure, 

Blair's  classification  according  to  organic  nitrogen  as  estimated 
by  Kjeldahl's  process : — 

Parts  per  roillion.   Grain  per  gallon. 

Organic  nitrogen  less  than,  0  06  0 '0042        Great  purity. 

,,      between,  0*06 and 0-12  0*0042  to 0*0084  Medium  purity. 

„      over,  0*12  0*0054        Suspicious   unless  peaty 

(peaty  waters  may  con- 
tain anything  under  0*25 
part  per  miUion,  0*0175 
grain  per  gallon,  and 
yet  be  potable). 

,y        „  0*32  0*224  To  be  condemned,  even 

if  peaty. 
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APPENDIX  TO  WATER  ANALYSIS. 

Stakdabd  SoLunoKs  AND  Reagents,  &c^  Alphabeticallt 

Aerangbd. 

Paris  by  Weight :  Liquids  by  Measure, 

§  323.  Ammonium  Chloride. — Ammonium  chloride,  -3146 
part;  pure  water,  1,000  parts;  dissolve,  1  cc.  contains  '00001 
grm.  of  ammonia,  or  10  grains  contain  -0001  grain. 

Calcic  Chloride  Solution, — Iceland  spar,  or  other  pure  form  of 
calcic  carbonate,  *2  part.  Hydrochloric  acid,  q,  a, ;  water,  1,000 
parts.  The  calcic  carbonate  is  converted  into  chloride  by  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  with  pui-e  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  die 
calcic  chloride  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  water. 

Copper  Sulphate. — Sulphate  of  copper,  30  parts ;  pure  water, 
1,000  parts ;  dissolve. 

DipJienylamine  Test  for  Nitrates. — 1  grm.  of  diphenylamine 
is  dissolved  in  10  to  30  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  diluted  with 
150  cc  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  cc.  of  this  solution,  added  direct 
to  the  water,  strikes  a  blue  colour  in  the  presence  of  nitrates, 
which  colour,  on  dilution,  changes  to  a  yellow-green.  It  gives 
the  same  colour  with  nitrites. 

Ferrous  Chloride  Solution. — A  solution  of  pure  ferrous  sujphate 
is  precipitated  with  sodic  hydrate,  and  washed  thoroughly  with 
pure  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  pure  hydrochloric  acid. 

Griess  Reagent  for  Nitrous  Acid  or  Nitrites. — 0-1  grm.  of  a- 
naphthylamine  is  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  with  100  cc.  of 
water  and  mixed  with  5  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  solution 
is  mixed  with  1  grm.  of  sulphanilic  acid,  dissolved  in  100  cc:  of 
water,  and  preserved  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  Should  the  liquid 
in  course  of  time  become  red,  decolorise  with  zinc  dust. 

Meta-phenylenediamine. — Meta-phenylenediamine  5  parts,  water 
1,000  parts,  sulphuric  acid,  q.s.  The  base  is  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  then  slightly  supersaturated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Metorphosphoric  Acid. — Meta-phosphoric  acid  100  parts,  made 
up  to  1,000  with  distilled  water;  10  parts  should  contain  no 
appreciable  amount  of  ammonia. 

Molybdic  Solution. — Molybdic  acid,  1  part;  solution  of  ammonia, 
specific  gravity  '960,  4  parts;  nitric  acid,  1-20  specific  gravity, 
15  parts.  The  molybdic  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  ammonia, 
filtered,  and  poured  with  constant  stirring  into  the  nitric  acid. 
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It  should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  and  freed  by  decantation  from 
any  precipitate  which  may  form. 

Nesaler  SdtUian. — 35  parts  of  potassium  iodide  are  dissolved 
in  100  parts  of  water;  17  parts  of  mercuric  chloride  are  boiled 
in  300  parts  of  water,  and  then  cooled.  The  mercuric  solution 
is  added  to  the  potassium  iodide,  little  by  little,  until  a  permanent 
precipitate  is  produced.  The  liquid  is  now  made  up  to  1000 
parts  with  a  solution  of  sodic  hydrate  of  20  per  cent  strength. 
Lastly,  the  reagent  is  made  more  sensitive  by  the  final  addition 
of  a  little  more  of  the  mercuric  chloride  solution,  until  a  perma- 
nent precipitate  begins  to  form.  The  solution  is  put  on  one 
side  to  deposit,  and  the  clear  liquid  decanted  for  use.  It  is 
best  to  keep  that  intended  for  use  in  a  small  bottle,  while  the 
larger  stock  is  carefully  stoppered  down. 

PaUadium  Sclutwn, — Palladium,  *1  part  is  dissolved  in  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°,  50  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  2,000  of  water,  ultimately 
making  the  bulk  up  to  2,370  parts. 

Potassium  Iodide  Solution, — (a.)  Potassium  iodide  I  part  in  10 
of  water,  for  use  in  the  oxygen  or  Forchammer  process. 

(b.)  Potassium  iodide  1,  water  100,000,  for  use  in  the  volu- 
mcrtrical  estimation  of  iodine. 

Potassium  Monochromate, — Potassium  monochromate  50  parts, 
dissolved  in  1000  parts  of  distilled  water.  To  ensure  absence  of 
chlorides  it  is  recommended  to  add  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  until 
a  permanent  red  precipitate  forms,  which  is  allowed  to  settle,  and 
the  clear  solution  used. 

Potassiwn  Permanganate, — (a.)  Alkaline — Potassium  perman- 
ganate 8  parts ;  potassium  hydrate  200  parts ;  distilled  water 
1100  parta  The  solution  is  boiled  rapidly  down  to  1000  (larts^ 
and  kept  in  properly  stoppered  bottles. 

(b.)  Standard  Volumetric  SohtUon  for  Oxygen  Process — '395  part 
of  potassic  permanganate  is  dissolved  in  1000  of  water.  Each 
ca  contains  *0001  gramme  of  available  oxygen,  and  each  one 
grain  contains  *0001  grain. 

Silver  NUraie,  Standard  Solution  of. — 4*7887  parts  of  silver 
nitrate  are  dissolved  in  pure  water,  and  made  up  to  1000  parts. 
The  solution  may  be  standardised,  if  necessary,  by  the  sodium 
chloride  solutioui  1  cc.  =  *001  grm.  chlorine ;  10  grains  =  *0I  grain 
chlorine. 

Soap,  Standard  Solution  of, — 150  parts  of  lead  plaster  are 
triturated  in  a  mortar  with  40  parts  of  dry  potassic  carbonate^ 
and  made  into  a  cream  with  the  addition  of  absolute  alcohol ; 
when  dissolved,  filter,  and  by  the  addition  of  water  reduce  the 
alcoholic  strength  to  that  of  proof  spirit.     The  solution  of  soap 
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is  then  reduced  to  the  proper  strength  by  proof  spirit.  If  work- 
ing in  cc.  and  grms.  it  should  be  of  such  a  strength  that  14*25 
cc.  are  required  to  form  a  permanent  lather  with  50  oc.  of  the  calcic 
chloride  solution ;  if  working  in  grains,  then  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  make  it  of  that  strength  that  it  just  forms  a  perma- 
nent lather  when  180  grain  measures  are  shaken  with  1000  grain 
measures  of  the  standard  calcic  solution,  equalling  water  of  8^. 

Sodium  Chloride  SohUion 1*648  parts  of  pure  sodium  chloride 

are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  1000  parts. 
Pure  sodium  chloride  can  be  obtained  by  ])assing  through  a 
saturated  solution  of  commercial  sodic  chloride  hydrochloric  acid 
gas ;  a  precipitate  of  pure  sodic  chloride  falls,  which  may  be 
collected,  and  dried  in  the  hot  air  oven  at  260"  to  300°.  Each  c& 
contains  "001  grm.  chlorine,  or  each  grain  contains  "001  grain 
chlorine. 

Sodium  HydrcUe,  Solution  for  Estimadonof  Nitrcdes, — 56  parts  of 
metallic  sodium  are  dissolved  little  by  little  in  1000  parts  of  water. 

Sodic  Hyposulphite, — One  part  of  crystallised  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite in  1000  parts  of  water. 

Sodic  Nitrite  SchUion. — -406  part  of  silver  nitrite  is  dissolved 
in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  pure  sodic  chloride  is  added  until 
no  more  aigentic  chloride  is  thrown  down.  Dilute  with  water 
to  1000  parts.  Allow  to  settle.  Then  of  the  clear  solution  take 
100  parts,  and  dilute  to  1000  ;  1  cc.  equals  -00001  grm.  of  N^O,; 
similarly  each  10  grains  equals  '0001  grain. 

Starch  Solution, — 1  part  of  starch  is  rubbed  up  with  20  parts 
of  boiling  water.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  boiled,  and  after  being 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  clear  liquid  is 
syphoned  off. 

Sulphuric  Acid  (Pure), — Pure  sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  strong  acid  with  a  few  crystals  of  potassic  perman- 
ganate until  the  green  colour  is  permanent.  It  may  still  contain 
nitrogen  as  ammonia.  Blair  purifies  the  acid  from  ammonia  as 
follows: — 5  cc.  of  the  purified  acid  are  neutralised  with  ammonia- 
free  soda,  the  mixture  distilled,  and  the  ammonia  estimated  in 
the  distillate ;  then  the  amount  of  sodium  nitrite  necessary  to 
destroy  the  ammonia  is  calculated  from  the  equation — 

NHs  +  NaNO,  =  H,0  +  NaHO  +  Nj. 

Each  part  of  ammonia  will  require  lour  times  its  weight  of 
sodic,  or  five  times  its  weight  of  potassic  nitrite  to  satisfy  the 
equation.  A  slight  excess  of  this  quantity  is  added  to  the  acid 
and  the  acid  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  and  the  drops  distilled, 
tested,  from  time  to  time,  for  nitrous  acid  by  means  of  starch 
and  potassium  iodide ;  when  the  distillate  is  free  from  nitrons 
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acid,  the  operation  is  finished,  and  the  acid  is  (for  the  purposes 
of  water  analysis)  pure — that  is,  free  from  carbon  and  free  from 
nitrogen. 

Zinc  Iodide  Starch  SoliUion. — i  grms.  of  starch  are  triturated 
in  a  mortar  with  a  little  water  and  transferred  little  by  little 
to  a  boiling  solution  of  20  per  cent,  zinc  chloride.  The  heating 
is  continued,  replacing  the  water  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
starch  is  dissolved  and  the  fluid  is  almost  colourless ;  the  liquid 
is  then  diluted,  and,  after  adding  2  grms.  of  zinc  iodide,  filtered ; 
the  filtration  is  slow,  but  a  clear  filtrate  can  ultimately  be 
obtained,  which,  kept  in  closed  bottles  in  the  dark,  preserves 
its  properties  for  an  indefinite  time.  On  acidifying  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  if  properly  made,  there  should  be  no  blue  colour 
produced. 

TABLE  LIV.— Fob  Habdiobss  in  Grain  Mxasubxs. 

Degrees  of  HardnoM.  Oimln  Mflasores. 

Distilled  Water =0. 9 

1 29 

2 54 

3 77 

4. 99 

5 120 

6 liO 

7 160 

8 180 

9 200 

10. 220 

11 240 

12 260 

13 280 

14 300 

15. 320 

16 340 
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TABLE  LV.— Of  Habdnbs  nr  Pakts  per  100,000* 
60  oa  or  Watsr  Usbd. 
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•8 
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•5 
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•5 
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•3 
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•21 

•4 

•24 

•9 
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TABLE  LYL — ^BxDucnoN  of  Cubic  CKKmnTRES  of  KrrRoaxir 

TO  Grammes. 
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Thx  Sals  op  Food  and  Dbuos  Act,  1875. 

As  Act  to  Bepeal  the  Adulteration  op  Food  Acts,  and  to 
Make  Bbiter  Pbovision  for  the  Sale  ot  Food  and  Dbugs 
or  A  Pure  State.    [38  &  39  Vict.,  ch.  63.] 


Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  Acts  now  in  force  relating  to  the 
adulteration  of  food  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  law  regarding  the 
sale  of  food  and  drugs  in  a  pure  and  genuine  condition  shoidd  be 
amended: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  bv 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  From  the  commencement  of  this  Act  the  statutes  of  the  twenty-  Bepeal  of  83 
third   and  twenty-fourth  of  Victoria,  chapter  eighty-four,  of  tne  *  ^^Y!®i  J; 
thirty-first  and  tmrty-seoond  of  Victoria,  chapter  one  hundred  and  ^^^  ^  ^^i 
twenty-one,  section  twenty-four,  of  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  ^^i,  83  &  84 
of  Victoria,  chapter  twenty-six,  section  three,  and  of  the  thirty-fifth  vict  o.  26 
and  thirty-sixth  of  Victoria,  chapter  seventy-four,  shall  be  repealed,  b  8,  ft  WA  86 
except  in  regard  to  any  appointment  made  under  them  and  not  then  ^^^  ^  "^ 
determined,  and  in  regard  to  any  offence  committed  against  them 

or  any  prosecution  or  other  act  commenced  and  not  concluded  or 
completed,  and  any  payment  of  money  then  due  in  respect  of  any 
provision  thereof. 

2.  The  term  **  food "  shall  include  every  article  used  for  food  or  Defiaitioiis. 
drink  by  man,  other  than  drugs  or  water  : 

The  term  "drug"  shall  include  medicine  for  internal  or  external 
use: 

The  term  ''county"  shall  include  every  county,  riding,  and 
division,  as  well  as  eveiy  county  of  a  dty  or  town  not  beang  a 
borough : 

The  term  ''justices*'  shall  include  any  police  or  stipendiary 
magistrate  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Tlngland,  and  any  divisional  justices  in  Ireland. 

Deacription  of  Offences* 

3.  No  person  shall  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  or  order  or  ^er-  Uizfaiff, 
mit  any  other  person  to  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  any  article  colotudng, 
of  food  with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to  render  the  article  ??{?i5S,5i 
injurious  to  health,  with  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  in  that  health/ 
state,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such  article  so  mixed,  coloured, 
stained,  or  powdered,  under  a  penalty  in  each  case  not  exceeding 

fifty  pounds  for  the  &iBt  offence ;  every  offence,  after  a  conviction  for 
a  first  offence,  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  for  which  the  jperaon,  on  con- 
viction, shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exoeedmg  six  montlM 
with  hard  labour. 
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No  drag  to 
tMOtrfoorsd, 
AoL,  aoMto 
Injure  Iti 


Gvfltj 

knomdcs 
ewanttolto 
the  proof  of 
tiMQilmoa. 


Nopenonto 
■ell  foods  or 
dmKB  to  the 
prejadloe  of 
parahaaer. 


OomponiMl 
foodB  or 
drags  mmt 
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snce  wirh 
the  demands 
of  parchaaer. 
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notloe 
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aeller. 


Ahstracdoii 
of  oon- 
Btltnents  of 
food. 


4.  No  p«non  ihall,  ezotpi  for  tha  porpote  of  eompmniHiBg  m 
hewiinafUrdetcribed,  mix,  ooUmr,  stoin,  or  powder,  or  order  or  per- 
mit any  oihor  penon  to  mix,  colour,  atain,  or  powder,  any  drag  with 
any  ingredient  or  material  ao  as  to  affect  injarioualy  the  quality  or 
potency  of  inch  drug,  with  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  in  that 
atate,  and  no  person  ihaU  sell  any  auch  drag  ao  mixed,  coioared, 
■tajned,  or  powdered,  under  the  lame  penalty  in  each  caae  leapeotiTdy 
aa  in  the  preceding  aection  for  a  first  and  anbsequent  offence. 

fi.  Provided  thiit  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  under 
cither  of  the  two  last  f oragoing  sections  of  this  Act  in  respect  of  the 
sale  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  drug,  if  he  shows  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  justice  or  court  before  whom  he  is  chaxged  that  he  did  not 
know  of  the  article  of  food  or  dru^  sold  bv  him  being  ao  mixed, 
coloured,  stained,  or  powdered,  as  in  either  of  those  sections  metttkmet\ 
and  that  he  could  not  with  reasonable  diligenoe  have  obtained  thac 
knowledge. 

6.  No  penon  shall  aell  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaaer  any  article 
of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality 
of  the  article  demanded  by  such  purchaser,  under  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  twenty  pounds;  provided  that  an  offence  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  committed  under  this  section  in  the  following  cases ; 
that  is  to  say, 

(L)  Where  any  matter  or  insrodient  not  injurious  to  health  has 
been  added  to  the  food  or  drug  because  the  same  is  required  for 
the  production  or  preparation  thereof  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
in  a  state  fit  for  carriage  or  consumption,  and  not  frandnlently 
to  increase  the  bulk,  weight,  or  measure  of  the  food  or  drug,  or 
conceal  the  inferior  quality  tiiereof : 

(2.)  Where  the  drug  or  food  is  a  proprietary  medicine,  or  is  tiio 
subject  of  a  patent  in  force,  and  ia  supplied  in  the  state  required 
by  the  spedncation  of  the  patent : 

(3.)  Where  the  food  or  drug  ia  compounded  aa  in  ihia  Act  men- 
tioned : 

(4.)  Where  the  food  or  drug  ia  unavoidably  mixed  with  aome 
extraneouB  matter  in  the  process  of  collection  or  preparatioti. 

7 .  No  person  shall  sell  any  compound  article  of  food  or  compounded 
drag  which  is  not  composed  of  mgredients  in  accordance  with  tiie 
demand  of  the  purchaaer,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds. 

8.  Provided  that  no  person  ahall  be  guilty  of  any  such  offfenoe  aa 
aforesaid  in  respect  of  toe  sale  of  an  article  of  food  or  a  drug  mixed 
with  airy  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  health,  and  not 
intended  fraudulently  to  increase  ita  bulk,  weight,  or  measure,  or 
conceal  ita  inferior  qualitv,  if  at  the  time  of  delivering  auch  artide  or 
drug  he  shall  aupplv  to  the  person  receiving  the  same  a  notioe,  by  a 
label  distinctly  and  legibly  written  or  printed  on  or  with  the  article 
or  druff,  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  mixed. 

9.  No  person  shall,  with  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  in 
its  altered  state  without  notice,  abstract  from  an  article  of  food  any 
part  of  it  so  as  to  affect  injuriously  its  qualitjr,  substance,  or  natozv, 
and  no  person  shall  sell  any  artfcle  ao  altered  without  maldng  dis* 
doBure  of  the  alteration,  under  a  penalty  in  each  caae  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds. 


The  local 

bodleebj 
whom 


AppohUmaU  and  DtiUa  of  Andt^tU,  and  Prootedkkgi  fo  oUam 

the  appointment  ofAnatptn*. 

10.  In  the  dty  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof  the  Commis- 
aionera  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Ubertiea  thereof,  and 
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in  all  other  puts  cf  tlie  metropolis,  the  vestries  and  district  boards  analyBts 
acting  in  execotion  of  the  Act  for  the  better  local  management  of  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
metropolis,  the  ooiirt  of  quarter  sessions  of  every  ooonty,  and  the  u>polnted  In 
town  ooandl  of  every  burgh  having  a  separate  court  of  quarter  iSogland. 
seamons,  or  having  under  any  general  or  local  Act  of  Parliament  or 
otherwise  a  separate  police  establishment,  may,  as  soon  as  convenient 
after  the  paning  of  this  Act,  where  no  appointment  has  been  hitherto 
made,  and  in  all  cases  as  and  when  vacancies  in  the  office  occur,  or 
when  required  so  to  do  by^  the  Local  Government  Board,  shall  for 
their  respective  city,  districts,  counties,  or  boroughs,  appoint  one  or 
more  persons  possessing  competent  knowledge,  skill,  and  experience, 
as  analysts  of  all  articles  of  food  and  drugs  sold  within  the  said  city, 
metropoUtan  districts,  counties,  or  boroughs,  and  shall  pay  to  such 
analysts  sndi  remuneration  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and 
may  remove  him  or  them  as  they  shall  deem  proper ;  but  such 
appointments  and  removals  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Grovermnent  Board,  who  may  require  satis- 
factory proof  of  competency  to  be  supplied  to  them,  and  may  give 
their  approval  absolutely  or  with  modifications  as  to  the  penod  of 
the  appointment  and  removal,  or  otherwise;  Provided,  that  no 
penon  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  an  analjrst  for  any  puu;e  under 
this  section  who  shall  be  engaged  directiy  or  indirectly  in  any  trade 
«r  bnraiess  connected  with  the  sale  of  food  or  drugs  in  such  place. 

In  Scotland  the  like  powers  shall  be  conferred  and  the  like  duties  Appoint- 
shall  be  imposed  upon  the  commissioners  of  supply  at  their  ordinary  ^^^  ^ 
meetings  for  counties,  and  the  commissioners  or  boaids  of  police,  or  ^^^^'^Q^ 
where  there  are  no  such  commissioners  or  boards,  upon  the  town 
eoandls  for  bun^hs   within  their  several  jurisdictions ;   provided 
that  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  in  Scotland 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  of  England. 

In  Ireland  the  like  powers  and  duties  shall  be  conferred  and  In  Ireland, 
imposed  respectively  upon  the  grand  jury  of  eve^  county  and  town 
council  of  every  borough ;   provided  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  Ireland  shall  bo  substituted  for  the  Local  Grovernment 
Board  of  England. 

11.  The  town  council  of  any  borough  may  agree  that  the  analyst  Town 
appointed  by  any  neighbouring  borougn  or  for  the  county  in  which  the  CotmoUa 
borrmgh  is  situated,  shall  act  for  their  borough  during  such  time  as  the  ^^  ^SSSnt 
said  council  shall  think  proper,  and  shall  make  due  provision  for  the  of  neigh- 
payment  of  his  remuneration,  and  if  such  analjrst  shall  consent,  be  bonrjng 
shall  during  such  time  be  the  analyst  for  such  borough  for  the  pur-  county  or 
poses  of  the  Act.  borough. 

12.  Any  purchaser  of  any  artide  of  food  or  of  a  drug  in  any  place  Any 
being  a  district,  county,  dty,  or  borough  where  there  is  any  analyst  P^f?^^*^'  ^ 
appointed  under  this  or  any  Act  hereby  repealed  shall  be  entitled,  on  ^2^1  ?g 
imyment  to  such  analyst  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  and  ^tiSad,  on 
sixpence,  or  if  there  lie  no  such  analyst  then  acting  for  such  place*  to  pftymentofa 
the  uialyst  of  another  place,  of  such  sum  asmay  be  agreed  upon  oetween  fee,  to  have 
such  person  and  the  analyst,  to  have  such  article  analysed  by  such  an  analysis 
analyst*  and  to  receive  from  him  a  certificate  of  the  result  of  his  ^rtuioate. 
analysLs. 

13.  An^  medical  officer  of  health,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  inspec-  Medical 
tor  of  weights  and  measures,  or  any  inspector  of  a  market,  or  any  ?^^^  ^ 
t>olioe  constable  under  the  direction  and  at  the  cost  of  the  local  ^^nS^an^ 
authority  appointing  sudi  officer,  inspector,  or  constable,  or  charged  aodoenata 
with  the  execution  of  this  Act,  may  procure  any  sample  of  food  or  other 
drugs,  and  if  he  suspect  the  same  to  have  been  sold  to  him  contrary  offlcUls  may 
to  any  provision  of  this  Act,  shall  submit  the  same  to  be  analvsed  by  £r^°ul  t«» 
the  aiuuyst  of  the  district  or  place  for  which  he  acts,  or  if  there  be  analyifa. 
no  such  analyst  then  acting  for  such  place  to  the  analyst  of  another 

pfaioe,  and  such  analyst  shall,  upon  receiving  payment  as  is  provided  in 
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the  last  section,  with  all  ooliYement  speed  analyse  the  same  and  gi 
a  certificate  to  such  officer,  wherein  he  shall  specify  the  result  of  tbo 
analysis. 
Theperson  J-^-  "^^  person  purchasing  any  article  with  the  intention  of  8ii.1>- 
poroDAsliiK  mitting  the  same  to  analysis  shall,  after  the  pnrchase  shall  have  been 
moat  notify  completed,  forthwith  notify  to  the  seller  or  his  agent  selling^  the 
ofhavinff^e  '^^^^  ^  intention  to  have  the  same  analvaed  by  the  public  analyst^ 
article  '^^  ahaH  ofiFer  to  divide  the  article  into  tnzee  parts  to  be  thea  and 

analysed  by  there  separated,  and  each  part  to  be  marked  and  sealed  or  fastened 
the  pablio  np  in  such  manner  as  its  nature  will  permit,  and  shall,  if  reqnired  to 
^da  uinto  ^^  '^*  P'*'^^^®^  accordingly,  and  shall  deliver  one  of  the  parts  to  the 
three  mr^  seller  or  his  agent. 

He  shall  afterwards  retain  one  of  the  said  parts  for  future  cx>in- 
parison,  and  submit  the  third  part,  if  he  deems  it  right  to  have  the 
article  anals^sed,  to  the  analyst. 
The  seller  15.  If  the  seller  or  his  agent  do  not  accept  the  offer  of  the  purdiaeer 
not  accept-  to  divide  the  article  purchased  in  his  presence,  the  analyst  reoeivuur 
a%  t  ^^  article  for  analysis  shall  divide  the  same  into  two  parts,  and  ahi^ 
divi  jes  It  ^^  ^^  fasten  up  one  of  those  parts  and  shall  cause  it  to  be  deliyered, 
into  two  either  upon  receipt  of  the  sample  or  when  he  supplies  his  certificate 
peiia.  to  the  purchaser,  who  shall  retain  the  same  for  production  in  raaii 

proceeaings  shall  afterwards  be  taken  in  the  mattor. 
Articles  may     16.  If  the  analjrst  do  not  reside  within  two  miles  of  the  reaidenoe 
he  forward-  of  the  person  requiring  the  article  to  be  analysed,  such  article  may 
^J^Sr^    be  forwarded  to  the  analyst  through  the  poet  office  as  a  registered 
^^        letter,  subject  to  any  regulations  which  the  Poetmaster*General  ntay 
make  in  reference  to  the  carrying  and  delivery  of  such  article,  and 
the  charge  for  the  postage  of  such  article  shall  be  deemed  one  of  the 
charges  of  this  Act  or  of  the  prosecution,  as  the.  case  may  be. 
Penalty  for       17.  If  any  such  officer,  ini^iector,  or  constable,  as  above  described, 
refn^og  to    shall  apply  to  purchase  any  article  of  food  or  any  drug  exposed  to 
"^  sale,  or  on  sale  by  retail  on  any  premises  or  in  any  shop  or  stores,  said 

shall  tender  the  price  for  the  quantity  which  he  shall  reauire  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis,  not  being  more  than  shall  be  reasonably  requisite, 
and  the  person  expKxsing  the  same  for  sale  shall  refuse  to  sdl  the  same 
to  such  officer,  inspector,  or  constable,  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 
OertUaate.        18.  The  certificate  of  the  analysis  shall  be  in  the  form  set  forth  in 

the  schedule  hereto,  or  the  like  ^ect. 
Analysts  Id.  Every  analyst  appointed  under  any  Act  hereby  repealed  ov 

roost  report  this  Act  shall  report  quarterly  to  the  authority  appointing  him  the 
quarterly,  number  of  articles  analysed  b^  him  under  this  Act  during  the  fore- 
going quarter,  and  shall  specify  the  result  of  each  analysis  and  the 
sum  pud  to  Mm  in  respect  thereof,  and  such  report  shall  oe  presented 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  authority  appointing  such  analyst,  and 
every  such  authority  shall  annually  tnuumit  to  the  Local  GJovem- 
ment  Board,  at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board  shall  direct^ 
a  certified  oopy  of  such  quarterly  report 

JProoeedings  against  Offtnden. 

Proceedings      20.  When  the  analyst  having  analysed  any  article  shall  have  nyea 

after  receipt  his  certificate  of  the  result,  from  which  it  may  appear  that  an  offenoe 

of  certificate,  against  some  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  nas  been  committed, 

the  person  causing  the  analysis  to  be  made  may  take  proceedings 

for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty^  herein  imposea  for  ^such  offenoe» 

before  any  justices  in  petty  sessions  assembled  having  jurisdiction  in 

the  place  where  the  article  or  drug  sold  was  actually  deliyered  to  the 

purchaser,  in  a  summary  manner. 

Becoveiy  of      Every  penalty  imposed  by  this  Act  shaU  be  recovered  in  England 

penalties,      in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Yictoxia^ 
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cliaptorfiorty-tiiree.  In  lielaadsach  penalties  aiulpiooeedingsaliAU 
be  recoverable,  and  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  tne  police  district 
<kf  DabHn  metropoliB,  subject  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  anv 
Act  regnlating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  socn 
district,  or  of  the  police  of  such  district ;  and  with  respect  to  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  before  a  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  sittingin 
petty  sesdons,  subject  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  "The 
I'eti^  Sessions  (Ireumd)  Act,  1851, "  and  any  Act  amending  the  same. 

Every  penalty  herein  imposed  may  be  reduced  or  mitigated  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  justices. 

2L  At  tne  hearing  of  the  information  in  such  proceeding  the  pro-  Frodnotfon 
duction  of  the  certificate  of  the  analyst  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  of  oertlfleat» 
the  facts  therein  stated,  unless  the  defendant  shall  require  that  the  ^?T?^S!S' 
analyst  shall  be  called  as  a  witness,  and  the  parts  of  the  articles  m^t^t^id 
retained  by  the  person  who  purchased  the  article  shall  be  produced,  if  required. 
and  the  defendant  may,  if  he  think  fit,  tender  himself  and  his  wife  Thedefend- 
to  be  examined  on  his  oehalf,  and  he  or  she  shall,  if  he  so  desire,  be  ^t  or  hla 
ezunined  acoordincly.  jJJJ  gJg^^ 

22.  The  justices  before  whom  any  complaint  may  be  made,  or  the  beinamined 
coort  before  whom  any  appeal  may  be  heard,  under  this  Act  may, 

npon  the  request  of  either  party,  in  their  discretion  cause  anv  article  ^jff^JSSI 
ox  food  or  drug  to  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  to  SomerMt 
who  shall  thereupon  direct  the  chemical  officers  of  their  department  Honae. 
at  Somerset  House  to  make  the  analysis,  and  give  a  certificate  to  such 
justices  of  the  result  of  the  analysis ;  and  the  expense  of  such  analysLs 
shall  be  pud  by  the  complainant  or  the  defendant  as  the  justices  may 
by  order  direct. 

23.  Any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  Appeal  to 
by  any  Act  hereby  repealed  or  by  this  Act  by  any  justices  may  g°j"j^ 
appeal  in  England  to  the  next  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  "^""^"^ 
wnich  shall  be  held  for  the  city,  county,  town,  or  place  wherein  sudi 
conviction  shall  have  been  made,  provided  that  such  person  enter  into 

a  recognisance  within  three  davs  next  after  such  conviction,  with  two 
sufficient  sureties,  oonditionea  to  try  such  appeal,  and  to  be  forth- 
coming to  abide  the  judgment  and  determination  of  the  court  at  such 
general  or  auarter  sessions,  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  shall  be  by  such 
court  awaraed  ;  and  the  justices  before  whom  such  conviction  shall 
be  had  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  take  such  recognisance ; 
and  the  court  at  such  general  or  quarter  sessions  are  hereby  required 
to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  of  such  aopeal,  and  may  award 
such  costs  to  the  party  appealing  or  appealea  4gamst  as  they  or  he 
shall  think  proper. 

In  Ireland  any  x>erflon  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  offence  Appeals  la 
punishable  by  this  Act  may  appeal  to  the  next  court  oi  quarter  Ireund. 
sessions  to  be  held  in  the  same  division  of  the  county  where  the  con- 
viction shall  be  made  by  any  justice  or  justices  in  any  petty  sessions 
district,  or  to  the  recorder  at  his  next  sessions  where  the  conviction 
shall  be  made  by  the  divisional  justicesin  the  police  district  of  Dublin 
metropolis,  or  to  the  recorder  of  any  corporate  or  borough  town  when 
tiie  conviction  shall  be  made  by  any  justice  or  justices  in  such  cor- 
porate or  bprough  town  (unless  when  any  such  sessions  shall  com* 
mence  within  ton  days  from  the  date  of  any  such  conviction,  in  which 
case,  if  the  appellant  sees  fit,  the  appeal  piay  be  made  to  the  next 
sncceeding  sessions  to  be  held  for  sucn  division  or  town),  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  such  court  of  quarter  sessions  or  recorder  (as  the  case 
may  be)  to  decide  such  appeal,  if  made  in  such  form  and  manner  and 
wiUi  snoh  notices  as  are  required  by  the  said  Pett^  Sessions  Acte  re- 
spectively hereinbefore  mentioned  as  to  appeals  agamst  orders  made  by 
iustioes  at  petty  sessions,  and  all  the  providons  of  the  said  Petty 
Sessions  Acts  req>ectively  as  to  making  appeals  and  as  to  executing 
the  ofdenmade  on  appeal,  or  the  original  orders  where  the  appeals 
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■ball  not  be  duly  pRMecnted,  Bhall  aibo  mpjjij  to  maj  appeftl  nads 
-        -         imder  this  Act. 

c^SSnS-        ^  ^  ""y  prueecutioQ  under  this  Act^  wiiere  the  Htt  of  aautkle 

ant  to  proT*  hftvinff  been  sold  in  a  mixed  state  has  been  prored,  if  the  defendant 

th»t  be         shall  desije  to  rely  npon  any  exception  or  proYiaion  contained  in  this 

eomtm  with-  Act.  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  hmi  to  prove  the  same. 

^Jllj;^*^         25.  If  the  defendant  in  any  pitMecation  under  this  Act  prove  to  the 

Sith  regaid   ■fttisfaction  of  the  justices  or  court  that  he  had  pnrchasea  the  article 

to  mixed       in  question  as  the  same  in  nature,  substance,  and  tonality  as  that 

matters.        demanded  of  him  by  the  prosecutor,  and  with  a  wntien  wsRsaty 

Wrlttea        ^  ^^"^  effect,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  beUeve  at  the  time  when  lie 

warfsntj  a    eold  it  that  ti^e  article  was  otherwise,  and  that  he  sold  it  in  the  Bsme 

good  state  as  when  he  purchased  it,  he  shall  be  dischariged  from  the  pro- 

iSaraoee.        secotion,  but  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  costs  incurred  by  the  poBe- 

cutor,  umesB  he  shall  haye  given  due  notice  to  him  that  he  will  rdy 

on  the  above  defence. 

Fenaltlea  in      26.  Every  penalty  imposed  and  recovered  undex  this  Act  shall  be 

England  to    paid  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  bv  any  officer,  inspector,  or  con- 

^Ai^t        stable,  of  the  authority  who  shall  have  appointed  an  analyst  or 

and  be  ^^fP^^^  to  the  acting  of  an  analyst  within  thor  district,  to  such  officer, 

applied  to     iniipector,  or  coDstwle,  and  shall  be  by  him  paid  to  the  authority  for 

expenaea  of   whom  he  acts,  and  be  applied  towards  the  expenses  of  executing  this 

^ct    In  Ire-  Act,  any  Statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ;  but  in  the  case 

manner         '^^   '^^  other  prosecution  the  same  shall  be  paid  and  applied  in 

directed  by    England  acconung  to  the  law  leguIatiDg  the  application  of  peiialties 

Fines  Act.     for  offences  punianable  in  a  summary  manner,  and  in  Ireland  in  the 

manner  directed  by  the  Fines  Act,  Ireland,  1851,  and  the  Acts 

amending  the  same. 

Forced  27.  Any  pereon  who  shall  forge,  or  shall  utter,  knowing  it  to  be 

eeitiflcates.    forged  for  tne  purix»es  of  this  Act,  any  certificate  or  any  writing 

purporting  to  contain  a  warranty,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 

and  be  punishable  on  conviction  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 

exceeding  two  years  with  hard  labour ; 

Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  apply  to  an  article  of  fbod,  or  a 
drug,  in  any  proceedings  under  tms  Act,  a  certificate  or  warranty 
given  in  relation  to  any  other  article  or  drug,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  under  this  Act,  and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds ; 

Every  person  who  shall  give  a  false  warranty  in  writing  to  any 
purchaser  in  respect  of  an  article  of  food  or  a  drug  sold  by  him  as 
principal  or  agent,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act,  and 
De  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  ; 
Filse  Isheli.  And  every  person  who  shall  wilfall^  give  a  label  with  any  article 
sold  by  him  whidi  ahaU  falsely  describe  the  article  sold,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act,  and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  twenty  pounds. 
IndlcUnent  28.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  affect  the  power  of  pro- 
ceeding byindictment,  or  take  away  any  other  remeoiy  against  any 
offender  under  this  Acl^  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  oontracts  and 
bargains  between  individuals,  and  the  righto  and  remedies  h<»lftB(png 
thereta 
Breach  of  Provided  that  in  any  action  brought  by  any  person  for  a  breacJi  of 
eontract.  contract  on  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  drug,  sodi 
person  may  recoVer  alone  or  in  addition  to  any  other  damages  re* 
coverable  by  him  the  amount  of  any  penalty  in  which  he  may  have 
been  convicted  under  this  Act,  tojfether  wilih  the  costs  paid  by  1dm 
upon  such  conviction  and  those  incurred  by  him  in  and  about  kb 
defence  thereto,  if  he  prove  that  the  article  or  driup  the  subject  of 
such  conviction  was  sold  to  him  as  and  for  an  article  or  drug  of  the 
same  nature,  substance,  and  quality  as  that  whidi  was  demsinded  of 
him,  and  that  he  purcnased  it  not  knowing  it  to  be  otherwise^  and 
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afterwards  sold  it  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  purchased  it ;  the 
defendant  in  such  action  being  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  prove  tiiat 
the  conviction  was  wrongfal,  or  that  the  amount  of  costs  awarded  or 
claimed  was  unreasonable. 

Experues  of  Executing  the  Act- 

29.  The  expenses  of  executing  this  Act  shall  be  borne,  in  the  city  Ezpansfls  In 
■of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof,  by  the  consolidated  rates  raised  Knglanrt, 
bv  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  city  of  London  and  the 
Hberties  thereof,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  metropoUs  by  any  rates  or 

funds  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  the  better  local 
management  of  the  metropolis,  and  otherwise  as  regards  England,  in 
counties  by  the  county  rate,  and  in  boroughs  by  the  borough  fund  or 
rate; 

And  as  regards  Ireland,  in  counties  by  the  grand  jury  cess,  and  in  In  Irelsad. 
boroughs  by  the  borough  fund  or  rate  ;  all  such  expenses  payable  in 
any  county  out  of  grand  jury  cess  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
such  county ;  and 

The  grand  iury  of  any  such  county  shall,  at  any  assizes  at  which 
it  is  proved  that  any  such  expenses  have  been  incurred  or  paid  wiUi- 
ont  previous  application  to  presentment  sessions,  present  to  be 
raisea  off  and  paid  by  such  county  the  moneys  required  to  defray  the 

Special  Provitvon  ae  to  Tea, 

30.  From  and  after  the  first  da^  of  January  one  thousand  eight  ^Melal  pro- 
hundred  and  seventj-six  all  tea  imported  as  merchandise  into  and  vuions  as  to 
landed  at  any  port  m  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  sludl  be  subject  to  ^^^ 
exanunatiou  by  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs,  subj^  to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  inspection 

and  analysis  thereof,  for  which  purpose  samples  may,  when  deemed 
necessary  by  such  inspectors,  be  taken,  and  with  all  convenient  speed 
be  examined  by  the  analysts  to  be  so  ap()ointed  ;  and  if  upon  such 
analysis  the  same  shall  be  found  to  be  mixed  with  other  substances 
or  exhausted  tea,  the  same  shall  not  be  delivered  unless  with  the 
sanction  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  they  shall  see  fit  to  direct,  either  for  home  consumption  or  for  use 
as  ships^  stores  or  for  exportation ;  but  if  on  such  inspection  and 
analysis  it  shall  appear  that  such  tea  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  analyst 
unfit  for  human  food,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  said  commissioners  may 
direct. 

31.  Tea  to  which  the  term  "  exhausted  "  is  applied  in  this  Act 
shall  mean  and  include  any  tea  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  proper 
quality,  strength,  or  virtue  by  steeping,  infusion,  decoction,  or  otner 
means. 

32.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  every  liberty  of  a  cinque  port  not  OInqae 
comprised  witnin  the  jurisdiction  of  a  borough  shall  be  part  of  the  ports, 
county  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Justices  of  such  county. 

33.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland  the  following  provi-  Special  ap- 
sions  shall  have  effect :  plications  to 

Beotiand. 

1.  The  term  "  misdemeanor  '*  shall  mean  "  a  crime  or  offence :" 

2.  The  term  ''defendant''  shall  mean    "defender,"  and  include 

**  respondent :" 

3.  The  term  **  information  "shall  include  "complaint:" 

4.  This  Act  shall  be   read  and   construed  as   if  for  the  term 
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"  jnttioes,"  wherever  it  occun  therein,  the  tenn  '*  aheriff"  -vnn 
sabstitnted : 

5.  Tbe  term  "  sheriff  '*  ahall  include  '*  aheriff-substitate  :"* 

6.  Tbe  term  "  borough"  Bball  mean  any  royal  burgh  and  any  hxt^ 
returning  or  contributing  to  return  a  member  to  Parliament : 

7.  The  expenses  of  executing  this  Act  shall  be  borne  in  Scotland, 
in  counties,  by  the  county  general  assessment,  and  in  borglui  by 
the  police  assessment : 

8.  This  Act  shall  he  read  and  constraed  as  if  for  the  expression  "  the 
Local  Government  Board,"  wherever  it  occurs  therein,  the 
expression  **  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  uf 
State  "  were  substituted  : 

9.  All  penalties  nrovided  by  this  Act  to  be  recovered  in  a  summaiy 
manner  shall  be  recovered  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  wt 
sheriff  court,  or  at  the  option  of  the  person  seeking  to  reoovw 
the  same  in  the  police  court,  in  any  place  where  a  sheriff  officiates 
as  a  police  magistrate  under  the  provisions  of  **  The  Summaiy 
Procedure  Act,  1864,"  or  of  the  Police  Act  in  force  for  the  time 
in  any  place  in  which  a  sheriff  officiates  as  aforesaid,  and  all  the 
jurisdiction,  powers,  and  authorities  necessary  for  this  porpOMS 
are  hereby  conferred  on  sheriffs : 

Every  such  penalty  may  be  recovered  at  the  instance  of  the 
procurator- fiscal  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  of  the  povnn  who  caused 
the  analyses  to  be  made  from  which  it  appeared  that  an  offenoe 
had  been  committed  against  some  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Every  penalty  imposed  and  recovered  under  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  to  the  clerx  of  court,  and  by  him  shall  be  accounted  for  and 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  general  assessment,  or  tbe 
police  assessment  of  the  burgh,  as  the  sheriff  shall  diract. 

10.  xilveiy  penalty  imposed  by  this  Act  may  be  reduced  or  mitigaled 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  sheriff : 

11.  It  shall  be  competent  to  any  person  aggrieved  by  any  conviction 
by  a  sheriff  in  any  summary  proceeding  under  this  Act  to  appeal 
a^nst  the  same  to  the  next  circuit  court,  or  where  there  are  no 
circuit  courts  to  the  High  Court  of  Justiciarir  at  Edinburgh,  in 
the  manner  proscribed  bv  such  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
the  twentieth  vear  of  the  reign  of  ^ng  George  the  Seomd, 
chapter  forty-three,  and  any  Acts  amending  tbe  same,  as  relato 
to  appeals  in  matters  criminal^  and  by  and  under  the  rules,  limi- 
tations, conditions,  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  said  pro- 
visions. 

34.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland, — 

The  term  "borough''  shall  mean  any  borough  subject  to  the 
Act  of  the  session  of  the  third  and  fourth  vears  of  the  reign  of 
Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred  and  eight,  intituled 
''An  Act  for  the  Kegulation  of  Municipal  Corporations  in 
Ireland.** 

The  term  "  county  **  shall  include  a  coimty  of  a  dty  and  a 
county  of  a  town  not  being  a  borough. 

The  term  **  assises  **  shall,  with  respect  to  the  county  of  DnUin, 
mean  "  presenting  term." 

The  term  "'treasurer  of  the  county'*  shall  include  any  persna 
or  persons  or  bank  in  any  county  performing  duties  analogous  to 
those  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  counties,  and,  with  res|>ect 
to  the  county  of  Dublin,  it  shall  mean  the  finance  committee : 

Tbe  term  ''police  constable*'  shall  mean,  with  respect  to  tbe 

Solice  district  of  Dublin  metropolis,    constable  of  the  Dublin 
letropolitan  Police,  and  with  respect  to  any  other  part  of 
Irelano,  constable  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary : 
35.  This  Act  shall  commence   on  the  first  day  of   October  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy^five. 
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9k  Hub  Act  mAybecitedas  ''The  SaLo  of  Food  aad  Dn«8  Aot»  Title. 


SCHEDULE.  Schedule. 


FoBX  OF  Cebiifioaki, 

To» 

I,  the  undenigxied,  public  analyst  for  the  ,  c«rttlloet» 

do  hereby  certify  that  I  received  on  the  day  of  ,  18       , 

fromi*  .  a  sample  of  for  analyBis 

(which  then  weigheo^  ),  and  have  analysed  the  same,  and 

dedLare  the  remxlt  of  my  analysb  to  be  as  follows : — 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  same  is  a  sample  of  genuine 

or, 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  said  sample  contained  the  parts  as  nnderi 
or  the  percentages  of  foreign  ingredients  as  under. 


0h9ercatian8.i 


Ab  -witDess  my  hand  this  day  of 

A.  B. 
at 


*  Here  imert  the  name  of  the  person  enbinittlng  the  arttde  for  aaalysls. 

t  Here  insert  the  name  of  the  person  delivering  the  Mmple. 

X  llVhen  the  artlole  oumot  be  conveniently  weighed,  this  passage  may  be 
evaaed,  or  the  blaok  may  be  left  nnfliled. 

§  Here  the  analyst  may  insert  at  his  discretion  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
xnizture  (if  any)  was  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  tbe  article  portable  or 
palatable,  or  or  preserving  it,  or  of  improving  the  appearance,  or  was  um^ 
TOidable,  and  may  state  whether  in  ezoees  of  what  is  ordinary,  or  otherwise^ 
and  whether  the  ingiedienta  or  materials  mixed  are  or  are  not  iajariooa'  tO' 


In  tha  case  of  a  certificate  regarding  milk,  batter,  or  any  article  liable  t» 
daoompoaition,  the  analyst  shall  specially  report  whether  any  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  oomstttntioa  of  the  artlele  that  would  inieifere  with  tha 


taken  pu 
analywfa 
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Bali  op  Food  and  Bbdos  Act  Amendhxnt  Act,  1S79,  \42k4Z 

Vict,  a  30.] 

Whereas  oonflicting  decuioiu  have  been  given  in  England  and  in 

Scotland  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  section  six  of  the 

98 «  39  Viet  Sale  of  Food  and  Drags  Act,  1875,  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 

^  principal  Act^  and  it  is  expedient,  in  this  respect  and  otherwise,  to 

amend  the  said  Act :   Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Exoellent 

Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritosl 

and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 

and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Short  title         1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  for  all  purjKMes  as  the  Sale  of  Food  and 

Drags  Act  Amendment  Act,  1879. 

In  mX&  of  2.  In  any  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  for 

adnltarated   selling  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  any  article  of  rood  or  any 

def  *^'^  ta     ^^^  which  is  not  of  tiie  nature,  substance,  and  quality  of  the  article 

allem^         demanded  by  such  purchaser,  it  shall  be  no  defence  to  any  snch 

porchaae       prosecution  to  allege  that  the  purchaser,  having  bought  only  for 

for  aoalTslBw  analysis,  was  not  prejudiced  by  such  sale.    Neither  shall  it  be  a  good 

defence  to  prove  tnat  the  article  of  food  or  drug  in  question,  though 

defective  in  nature  or  in  substance  or  in  quality,  was  not  defective  in 

all  three  respects. 

Offloer,  3.   Any  medical   officer  of  health,   inspector  of  nuisances,    or 

*n«pwtor,  or  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  or  any  inspector  of  a  market, 

mayoMhlna  ^^  '^^  police  constable  under  the  direction  and  at  the  cost  of  the 

sample  of      local  authority  appointing  such  officer,  inspector,  or  constable,  or 

milk  at  the    charged  with  the  execution  of  this  Act,  may  procure  at  the  place  of 

place  of        delivery  any  sample  of  any  milk  in  course  of  delivery  to  tne  pur- 

8)Db^?to^    chaser  or  consignee  in  pursuance  of  any  contract  for  the  sale  to 

An^ijpft  such  purchaser  or  consignee  of  such  milk ;  and  such  officer,  inspector, 

or  constable,  if  he  suspect  the  same  to  have  been  sold  contrary  to 

any  of  the  provisions  ox  the  principal  Act,  shall  submit  the  same  to 

be  analysed,  and  the  same  shall  be  analysed,  and  proceedings  shall 

p     . .    .       be  taken,  and  penalties  on  conviction  be  enforced  in  like  manner  in 

raraflai  to       ^  respects  as  if  such  officer,  inspector,  or  constable  had  purchased 

give  milk  for  the  same  from  the  seller  or  consignor  under  section  thirteien  of  the 

analyBls.        principal  Act. 

Extension  of  ^'  "^^  seller  or  consignor  or  any  person  or  persons  entrusted  by 
Act  as  to  bim  for  the  time  being  with  the  charge  of  such  inilk,  if  he  shall  refuse 
sale  In  to  allow  such  officer,  inspector,  or  constable  to  take  the  qnAntity 

streets,  Ac.  which  such  officer,  insp«ctorj  or  constable  shall  require  for  the 
Sedaction  purpose  of  analysis,  shall  be  Uable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
allowed  to     pounds. 

the  extent  of  6.  Any  street  or  open  place  of  public  resort  shall  be  held  to  come 
ande^OT^f  "'^thin  the  meaning  of  section  seventeen  of  the  principal  Act 
for  brandy  ^'  ^^  determining  whether  an  offence  has  been  committed  under 
whisky,  or*  section  six  of  the  said  Act  by  selling,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pur- 
rum,  and  »5  chaser,  spirits  not  adulterated  otherwise  than  by  the  admixtare  of 
degrees  for  water,  it  shall  be  a  good  defence  to  prove  that  such  admixture  has 
*"'*  not  reduced  the  spirit  more  than  twenty-five  degrees  under  proof  for 

Extension  of  brandy,  whisky,  or  rum,  or  thirty-five  degrees  under  proof  for  gin. 
"^co°*  t*^ "'       ^*  ■^^^'y  liberty  having  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  except 
county.       ^  liberty  of  a  cinque  port,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  county  witiiin  the 
■QnArter         meaning  of  the  said  Act. 

session  8.  '£]^Q  town  council  of  any  borough  having  a  separate  court  of 

110^10^  quarter   sessions   shall  be  exempt  from  contributing  towards  the 

coniribnto  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  principal  Act  in  respect  of 
to  county  the  county  within  which  such  borough  is  situate,  and  the  treasurerrf 
analyst.  the  countv  shall  exclude  the  expenses  so  incurred  from  the  acconnt 
c  ft  6  W.  i.  required  by  section  one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  Mnnidpsl 
«•  70.  Corporation  Act,  1835,  to  be  sent  by  him  to  such  town  council 
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9.  The  town  oonndl  of  anv  boroogh  having  under  any  general  or  Pro'rislon     * 
local  Act  of  Parliament,  or  otherwise,  a  separate  police  establidiment,  ^j'ih^^''^^ 
and  being  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the  county  rate  of  the  county  separata 
within  which  the  borough  is   situate,  shidl  be  paid  bv  the.  justices  poUoe. 

of  such  county  the  proportionate  amount  contributed  towards  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  county  in  the  execution  of  the  principal 
Act  by  the  several  parishes  and  parts  of  parishes  within  such  borough 
in  respect  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  assessable  therein, 
as  ascertained  by  the  valuation  lists  for  the  time  being  in  force. 

10.  In  all  prosecutions  under  the  principal  Act,  andnotwithstand-  Spedal  pro- 
ing  the  provisions  of  section  twenty  of  the  said  Act,  the  summons  to  J  *  P  # JJ?™ 
aj^pear  before  the  magistrates  shall  be  served  upon  the  person  charged  ceedlng^^ 
with  violating  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  within  a  reasonable 

time,  and  in  the  case  of  a  perishable  article  not  exceeding  twenty- 
eight  days  from  the  time  of  the  purchase  from  such  person  for  test 
purposes  of  the  food  or  drug,  for  the  sale  of  which  in  contravention 
to  the  terms  of  the  principal  Act  the  seller  is  rendered  liable  to  prose- 
cution, and  particulars  oi  the  offence  or  offences  against  the  said  Act 
of  which  the  seller  is  accused,  and  also  the  name  of  the  prosecutor, 
shall  be  stated  on  the  summons,  and  the  summons  shall  not  be  made 
returnable  in  a  less  time  than  seven  days  from  the  day  it  is  served 
upon  the  person  summoned. 


An  Act  vos  the  bvttbb  PBEVEKnoN  of  the  FBAUDiruurr  Sale 
OF  Marqasine.    [50  &  51  Vict.,  ch.  29.] 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  further  provision  should  be  made 
for  protecting  the  public  against  the  sale  as  butter  of  substances 
made  in  imitation  of  butter,  as  well  as  of  butter  mixed  with  any 
such  substances: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  thi9  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  Margarine  Act,  1887.  Short  title. 

2.  Tins  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January  commeooa- 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  meat  of  Aet 

3.  The  word  **  butter  "  shall  mean  the  substance  usually  known  Deflnltloa 
as  butter,  made  exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  or 
without  salt  or  other  preservative,  and  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion of  colouring  matter. 

The  word  "margarine"  shall  mean  all  substances,  whether 
compounds  or  otherwise,  prepared  in  imitation  of  butter,  and 
whether  mixed  with  butter  or  not,  and  no  such  substance  shall 
be  lawfully  sold,  except  under  the  name  of  margarine,  and  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

4.  £very  person  dealing  in  mar^rine,  whether  wholesale  or  Penal^. 
retail,  whether  a  manufacturer,  importer,  or  as  consignor  or 
consignee,  or  as  commission  agent  or  otherwise,  who  is  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  on  sunmiary 
conviction  for  the  first  offence  to  a  fine  not  exceedins  twenty 
pounds,  and  for  the  second  offence  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty 
pounds,  and  for  the  third  or  any  subsequent  offence  to  a  tine  not 
exceeding  one  himdred  pounds. 
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KarUngof 


Presnmp- 
tion  agaiott 
Tondor. 


Uargarioe 
Imported 
or  m&nafac- 
tured. 


88  A  39  Vict 
0.68. 


Beglstratlon 
of  maaufac- 
*ory. 


5.  Wiiere  an  employer  is  ehuqged  with  an  oflfenoe  acainst 
Act  he  shall  be  eatiued,  npon  imormation  daly  laid  oy  him,  to 
have  any  other  person  whom  he  charges  as  the  aetnal  offender 
hronght  bofoce  tne  Court  at  the  tune  appointed  for  hearins  the 
chargie,  and  if,  after  the  commission  of  the  offence  has  been 

E roved,  the  employer  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Gonrt  that 
e  had  nsed  due  diligeoce  to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  A^, 
and  that  the  said  otoer  person  had  committed  the  offence  in 
question  without  his  knowledge,  consent,  or  coimivance,  tiie  said 
other  person  shall  be  summarily  convicted  of  such  offbnoe,  and 
the  employer  shall  be  exempt  from  any  ]>enalty. 

6.  Every  person  dealing  in  maigarine  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  preoeaing  section  shall  conform  to  the  following  regnlatioBa : 

Every  package,  whether  open  or  closed,  and  containing  mar- 
garine, shall  be  branded  or  durably  marked  "  Margarine  "  on  the 
top,  bottom,  and  sides,  in  printed  capital  letters,  not  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  square;  and  if  such  margarine  be 
exposed  for  sale,  by  retail,  there  shall  be  attached  to  each  [laroel 
thereof  so  expoeecl,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  be  clearly  visible 
to  the  purchaser,  a  label  marked  in  printed  capital  letters  not 
less  then  one  and  a  half  inches  square,  **  Maigarine  ";  and  every 
person  selling  margarine  by  retail,  save  in  a  package  duly  branded 
or  durably  marked  as  aforesaid,  shall  in  every  case  deliver  the 
same  to  the  purchaser  in  or  with  a  paper  wrapper,  on  which  shall 
be  printed  in  capital  letters,  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
square  ** Margarine." 

7.  Every  person  dealing  with,  selling,  or  exposing,  or  offering 
for  sale,  or  having  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  any 
quantity  of  margarine  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  liable  to  conviction  for  an  offence  against  this  Act,  unless 
he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  before  whom  he  is 
charged  that  he  purchased  the  article  in  question  as  butter,  and 
with  a  written  warranty  or  invoice  to  that  effect,  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  believe  at  the  time  when  he  sold  it  that  the  article  was 
other  than  butter,  and  that  he  sold  it  in  the  same  state  as  when 
he  purchased  it,  and  in  such  case  he  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
prosecution,  but  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
prosecutor  unless  he  shall  have  given  due  notice  to  him  that  he 
will  rely  upon  the  above  defence. 

8.  All  margarine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  all  margarine  whether  imported  <yr 
manufactured  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  shall,  whenever  forwarded  by  any  public  conveyance, 
be  duly  consigned  as  margarine ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
officer  of  Her  Majesty*s  Customs  or  Inland  Revenue,  or  any 
medical  officer  of  health,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  police  oon- 
stable,  authorised  imder  section  thirteen  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1875,  to  procure  samples  for  analysis  if  he  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  infringed  on 
this  behalf,  to  examine  ana  take  samples  from  any  i^ackage,  and 
ascertain,  if  necessary  by  submitting  the  same  to  oe  aiudyaed, 
whether  an  offence  against  this  Act  has  been  committed. 

9.  Every  manufactory  of  margarine  within  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  restored  by  the 
owner  or  occupier  thereof  with  the  local  anthonty  from  time  to 
time  in  such  manner  as  the  Local  Government  Boards  of  England 
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and  Iielaiid  amd  tbe  SmicLmj  for  SeotiaBd  mpectzrdy  ■& j 
direct,  and  every  so^  ovner  or  occupier  carrying  on  anch 
manufactiire  in  a  mannfartory  aoi  duly  resjUtend  &A&11  be  guilty 
of  an  offence  vnder  tkia  Act^ 

10.  Any  officer  aothocised  to  take  naopka  ander  the  Sale  afFtwwrta 
Food  and  Drugs  Acta,  1875,  may,  wxtiKnit  gning  throngfa  the  !"7:tJ"* 
form  of  pnrchue  pronded  by  !*:&(  Act.  bet  othcnrise  acting  in  mnp«s 
all  reepects  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  prorisians  of  the  said  Act  as  ^^^^ 
to  dealing  with  samples,  take  for  the  paqic'9e>  of  anauysis  samples  '^~ 
of  any  butter,  or  sobstanoes  puiportinj  to  be  hotter,  which  are 
exposed  for  sale,  and  are  not  marked  Mar3aniie,  as  provided  by 
this  Act;  and  any  tfnch  snbetance  not  being  a>  marked  ahall  ha 
presnmed  to  be  exposed  for  sale  as  batter. 

1 1.  Any  part  of  an}'  penalty  veoovered  under  this  Act  may,  if  ,. . 
the  court  shall  so  direct,  be  paid  to  the  person  who  proceeds  for  ^^ 
the  same,  to  reimbarse  him  for  the  legal  costs  of  obtaining  the 
analysis,  and  any  other  reasonable  expenses  to  which  the  Court 
ahall  consider  him  entitled. 

12.  All  proceedings  under  this  Act  shall,  save  as  expressly 
▼aried  by  this  Act,  be  the  same  as  prescribed  by  sections  twelve 
to  twenty-eight  inclusive  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
1875,  and  all  officers  employed  under  that  Act  are  hereby  em> 
powered  and  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

13.  The  expression  "local  authority"  shall  mean  any  local  Defloitioa 
authority  authorised  to  appoint  a  public  analyst  under  the  Sale  of  ^'  l?*i^ 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875:  aaUiorttj. 


Nsw  ToRK  ADULTEitAnoy  Act,  1881. 
An  Act  to  Prkvkst  thk  Adulteration  of  Food  ob  Drugs,  1881. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Astembly,  do  enact  as  follows : — 

Section  L — ^No  person  shall,  within  this  State,  manufactare,  have, 
offer  for  sale,  or  b^  any  article  of  food  or  drugs  which  is  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  any  person  violating  this  pro- 
vision shidl  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  pumshed  by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  aollars  for  the 
first  offence,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  sub- 
aequent  offence. 

Section  2.— The  term  ''food,**  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  include 
every  article  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man.  The  term  "  drug,"  as 
nsed  in  tiiiB  Act,  shall  include  all  medicines  for  internal  and  external 
use. 

Section  3.— An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within 
the  meaninj?  of  this  Act. 

(a. )— In  tne  case  of  drugs — 

L  If,  when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognised  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  it  differs  from  the  standard  of  strength, 
quality,  or  puritv laid  down  therein. 

2.  If,  when  sold  under  or  by  a  name  not  recognised  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopceia,  but  which  is  found  in  some  other  Phanna- 
copoeia  or  other  standard  work  on  Materia  Medica,  it  differs  materi- 
al^ from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  laid  down 
in  such  work. 
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3.  If  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed  standard  under 
which  it  is  sold. 

(6.)  Id  the  case  of  food  or  drink— 

1.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been  mixed  with  it 
so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

2.  If  any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  substances  have  been 
Bubstitnted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

'X  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or  in 
part  abstracted. 

4.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of,  or  be  sold  under  the  name  of,  another 
article. 

5.  If  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  diseased  or  decomposed,  or 
putrid  or  rotten,  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  whether  manufactured 
or  not,  or,  in  the  case  of  milk,  if  it  is  the  pnxluce  of  a  diseased  animal 

6.  If  it  be  coloured,  or  coated,  or  polished,  or  powdered,  whereby 
damage  is  concealed,  or  it  is  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is» 
or  of  greater  value. 

7.  if  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  ingredient,  or  any  ingredient 
which  may  render  such  an  article  injurious  to  the  health  of  a  person 
consuming  it.  Provided,  that  the  iState  board  of  health  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  governor,  from  time  to  time  declare  certain 
articles  or  preparations  to  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
And  proviaed  further,  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  applr 
to  mixtures  or  compounds  recognised  as  ordinary  articles  of  f(K>a, 
provided  that  the  same  are  not  injurious  to  health  and  that  the 
articles  are  distinctly  labelled  as  a  mixture,  stating  the  components 
of  the  mixture. 

Section  4.~It  shall  be  the  dut^r  of  the  State  board  of  health  to 
prepare  and  publish  from  time  to  time,  lists  of  the  articles,  mixtures 
or  compounds  declared  to  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  section.  The  State  board  of  health 
shall  also  from  time  to  time  fix  the  limits  of  variability  permissible 
in  any  article  of  food  or  drug,  or  compound,  the  standard  of  which 
is  not  established  by  any  national  Pharmacopoeia. 

Section  5.— The  State  board  of  health  shall  take  cognisance  of 
the  interests  of  the  public  health  as  it  relates  to  the  sale  of  food  and 
drugs,  and  the  adulteration  of  the  same,  and  make  all  necessa^ 
investi^tions  and  inquiries  relating  thereto.  It  shall  also  have  the 
supervision  of  the  appointment  of  PubUo  Analysts  and  Chemists, 
and  upon  its  recommendation,  whenever  it  shall  deem  such  officers 
incompetent,  the  appointment  of  any  and  every  such  officer  shall 
be  revoked  and  be  held  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect.  Within  thirtv 
days  after  tiie  passage  o^  this  Act,  the  State  board  of  health  shall 
meet  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  seem  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  enforcement  of  tbds  Act^  and  prepare  rules  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  proper  methods  of  collecting  and  examining  articles  of 
food  or  drugs,  and  for  the  appointment  of  the  necessary  inspectors 
and  analysts :  and  the  State  board  of  health  shall  be  authonsed  to 
expend,  m  aadition  to  all  sums  already  appropriated  for  said  board, 
an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  And  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  treasury,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purposes  in  this  section  provided. 

Section  6.— Every  person  selling  or  offering  or  exposing  any  article 
of  food  or  drugs  ror  sale,  or  delivering  any  article  to  purchasers, 
shall  be  bound  to  serve  or  supplj'^  any  Public  Analyst  or  other  s^gvnt 
of  the  State  or  local  board  of  health  appointed  under  this  Act,  who 
shall  apply  to  him  for  that  purpose,  and  on  his  tendering  the  value 
of  tile  same,  with  a  sample  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  of 
any  article  which  is  included  in  this  Act,  and  which  is  in  the 
pofisesaon  of  the  person  selling,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty 
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subsequent  cffeaeeL 

Section  7.— Abt  vijaaSaiK  z£  'Oat  Trvt^aass  x£  txiff  Ass 
treated  and  pou&fiked  as  a  jLj^^snif^xtun  aou.  'v^:«*'i-tr  imw^  ni^iera^ 
obatmct,  '■™^***^.  or  outfraac  ;r<sr<«aii  107  ^iik  j  a.  Iji>c«c&.e:.  <■■ 
proeecatiiiiiff  offieo*  ia  tz>f  i^erf  .cuaaat  2  jib  33nr  bloZ  le  mjrr  c£ 
a  iuiM]«ieaiMr,  sad  ffea.'.  ue  .jaiiie  v  innrsntgis  im£  pirr  ^iTrR»gni 
therefor. 

Section  flL — Any  Acss  <r  past*  cf  AiSs  inrTTrfmaratt  'v^i.  lii»  fro- 
Tisions  of  thit  Act  aie  LcrK.T  re^ieaJetL 

Sectioa  %. — AH  tbe  rtg^."A»>«i»  axii  dt-ciozasias  ;f  litr  >ca::«  bu&rd 
of  health  made  under  tkit  Ad,  &:<c.  lan^  ^ 
ahall  be  printed  in  the  fta£=Ae(  ai  ^srre. 

Section  ia—TTa«  Act  ftLw  take  ^ect  at  Ac  eipcraacn  of 
daya  after  it  diall ' 
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Abba's  refractometer,  355-357. 
Absinthe,  497,  408. 

— Adulterations  of,  408. 
— Analysis  of,  408. 
„         —Effects  of,  408. 
Abstraction  of  the  constituents  of  a 

food,  49,  700. 
Absynthin,  514,  533. 
Accum,  F.,  37. 
Acetic  acid—  Distillation  of^  555. 

— Loss  of  gravity  by,  530. 
— Oxidation    of    alcohol 

into,  478,470. 
— Value  of,  in  Beer,  528. 
Acetic  ether — Production  of,  470. 
Acetone— Determination  of,  482. 
Acid  brown,  108. 
—Butyric,  241. 
— Caproic,  241. 
— Caprylic,  241. 
— Equinic,  258. 

— ^LactiCfdiscovery  of,by  Scheele, 
236. 
,,      Estimation  of,  200. 
—Oleic,  240,  360. 

„      — Refraction  of,  346. 
—Palmitic,  230. 
— Rutic,  242. 
—Stearic,  240. 
value  of  butter,  360. 
Acidity  of  milk,  200. 
Acids  in  beer,  520. 

in  butter — Distillation  of,  357. 
— Fatty,  determination  of,  362. 
in  vinegar,  583,  584. 
in  wine,  553,  554. 
—Volatile,  in  milk,  200. 
Acorn  starch,  174. 
Acridine  colours,  110. 
Acrinyl  sulphooyanide,  507. 
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Act— Adulteration,  1860, 18. 

1860  and  1872,  26. 
1872,  27. 
1870,  31. 
Adam*s  method  of  detecting  bitters 

in  beer,  536. 
,,  „      milk-analysis,  270. 

Adulteration    by    the    Greeks    and 

Romans,  3. 
—Definition  of,  42. 
in  Germany,  15. 
Agrostemma   as   an    adulterant   of 

liour,  187. 
Air— Examples  of  analysis  of,  661. 
Albumen— Estimation  of,  124,  243, 

244,  287. 
Albuminoid  ammonia,  656. 
Albuminoids — Change  of,  into  fat, 
381. 
of  flour,  estimation  of,  107. 
of    milk,    determination 

of,  287-280. 
of  wine,  563,  564. 
Alcohol,  •466-482. 

„        — Action    of,    on   benzoyl 
chloride,  471,  472. 
— ^Boiling  points  (table), 475. 
—Davy's  test  for,  470. 
—Distillation  of,  476,  477. 
—Estimation  of,  473-488. 
— In   bread, 

200. 
— In      beer, 
518.510. 
—In     milk, 

289. 
—In  spirits, 

473. 

— In     wine, 

652. 
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iUoohol— EthyUe,  466. 

— Grooiog's  method  of  esti- 
matlDg  by  the  boiling 
point,  473. 
—Hardy's  test  for,  472. 
— Mcthylic,  470. 
— Oxidation     into     acetic 

acid,  478. 
— Sefwration  of,  from  or- 
ganic matters,  472. 
— Specific  gravity  table  of, 

468-470. 
—Testa  for.  470-472. 
Aloohola— Higher,  483. 
Aldehyde,  9. 

—Fixing  of,  485. 
—Green,  lOG. 
„         —Sulphite,  555. 
Ale,  504. 
Ale-tasters,  9. 
Alizarin,  97. 
Alkali  blae,  108. 

,,     brown,  112. 
Alkalies — Estimation  in  the  ash  of, 

122. 
Alkalinity  of  water— Determination 

of.  657. 
Alkanetred,  117. 
Allen's  method  of  estimating  tannin, 

415,  416. 
AlmoDd-OUof,  617. 

oil,  refraction  of,  359. 
—Sweet    and     bitter,    617- 
621. 

Aloes  in  beer,  535. 
.,     purple,  115. 
Aloetiu.  534. 
Aloin,  534. 

Alum — Act  relative  to,  19. 
„     in  bread,  203-205. 
„    in  flour.  193.  194. 
„    in  wine.  565. 
ft    —Physiological  effects,  203. 
„    —  Quantitative    determination 

of,  204. 
„    spectrum  in  cochineal,  92,  93. 
„  „        in  logwood,  98. 

Alumina  phosphate,  205. 

— Relation  of  alumina  to 
silica  in  bread,  207. 
Aluminium  process  for  the  estima- 
tion of  nitrates,  639,  640. 
American  cheese.  380. 
Amido-acid  amide  nitrogen,  125. 
Amido-nitro  benzol,  566. 
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Ammonia — Albuminoid,   estimation 
of,  in  water,  656. 
— Free,  estimation  of^  in 
water,  124. 
Ammonium  chloride  solution,  69S. 
AmcBba,  680. 

Amphioteric  reaction  of  milk,  23S. 
Amthor*8  method  of  estimating  can- 

mel,  588. 
Amygdalin,  618,  619. 
Amylan,  181. 
AmyUc  alcohol,  49,  466. 

Bardy's   process  of 

estimating.  4S6. 
Traube's    method, 
4S6. 

Analysts,  appointment  of,  700,  701. 
"  Analyst "  Journal,  43. 
Analytical  sanitary  commission,  23. 
Angelic  acid,  491. 
Angelica  root.  494. 
Angelicine,  494. 
Anglo-Swiss  condensed  milk,  332. 

,,  infants'  food,  209. 

Aniline  acetate  as  a  test  for  pepper, 
610. 
black,  1 13. 
blue,  108. 
green,  116. 
oranges,  102. 
red,  93. 

violet,  117,566. 
yellow,  102,  115. 
Anisoline,  111. 
Annatto,  115,621,623. 

— Adulterations  o^  622. 
— Analysis  of,  623. 
,       colours,  100. 
Aphthous  fever— Milk  in,  294,  303. 
Apparatus  for  measuring  gasos,  6^ 
„  of  various  forms  for  treat- 

ing substances  by  volar 
tile  solvents,  67-70> 
Apple — Composition  of,  159. 
Apricots,  159. 
Arabinosazone.  127. 
Arabinose,  127. 
Arachic  acid,  624. 
Arachis  oil,  624-626. 
AratiTs  analysis  of  mat^,  426. 
ArchU.  115,  117. 
Archimedes*  detection  of  base  metal 

in  Hiero's  crown,  3. 
Aristotle's  ideas  on  milk,  290. 
Arrack,  496. 
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Arrowroot,  171, 172,  176. 

„  Early  instance  of  adul- 

tarated,  37. 
Arsenic  in  cheese  lind,  385. 
Amm  starch,  175. 
Ash,  117-125. 

,9    — Alkalinity  of,  119. 

,,    — Determination  of  all  the  con- 
stituents of,  119. 

^,    of  barley,  507. 

,,    of  beer,  518,  540,  541. 

,,     of  bread,  201. 

„    of  butter,  345. 

„    of  malt,  507,  508. 

„    of  milk,  246. 

„    of  millet,  217. 

s,     of  mustard,  601. 

„     of  oat,  211. 

„     of  pepper,  607,  612. 

,,    of  potato,  218. 

,,     of  rice,  215. 

,y     of  rye  flour,  214. 

„     of  sugar,  12). 

„     of  tea,  419-422. 

,,     of  wheat,  179. 

„     of  wine,  578. 

„     of  yeast,  500. 

„     —Soluble,  119. 

„     — Total  percentage  of,  118. 
Ashes,  skeleton,  404. 
Asparagus,  colouring  matters  of,  99. 
Aspergillus  glaucus,  202. 
Asses'  milk,  256,  257. 
Assize  of  bread,  5. 

,,      — Statute  of,  5. 
Atlas  red,  112. 
Atropine,  535. 
Auramine,  111,  114. 
Aurantia,  114. 
A  urine,  96,  112,  114. 
Aurotine,  112. 

Averroes— Ideas  of,  on  milk,  230. 
Avicenna*s  ideas  on  milk,  230. 
Azocarmine,  112. 
Azo-colours,  109. 
Azoxy -colours,  109. 
Azure  green,  111. 

BAC1LLT79  Colt,  687. 
Bacteria,  678. 

„        in  bread,  202. 
Bakers'  Act,  1836,  19. 

„       frauds  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 7. 
Bakers  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  4,  5, 
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Baking— Changes   which   the   flour 

undergoes  iu,  199. 
Banana  starch,  1 76. 
Bardy's  method  of  estimating  amyl 

alcohol,  486. 
Barium  chromate  in  sweets,  152. 
Barley,  212. 

and  malt — Composition  of, 

506. 
bread,  213. 
starch,  167,  182. 
Bartholomew  Martin,  231. 
Bartoletus,  32. 

„  — Treatise  on  milk  by, 

231. 
Basle  blue.  111,  li2. 
Bastelaer's  method  of  detecting  rice 

adulteration,  215. 
Batata  starch,  177. 
Bavarian  beers,  505. 
Beans,  228. 
Bean  starch,  173,  178. 

„     in  flour,  191. 
Beaum6 — Determination  of   salt  in 

milk,  235. 
Bechamp's  experiments  on  the  separ- 
ation of  alcohol  from  milk,  472. 
Bechi's  test  for   cotton-seed  oil  in 

olive  oU,  627. 
Becker's  method  of  estimating  tan- 
nin in  tea,  417. 
Beech  leaf —Description  of,  407. 
Beef-dripping.  .354,  359,  387. 
Beef-stearin— Detection  of,  393. 
Beer,  50:^543. 

,,    — Analysis  of,  518. 

,,    — Ash  of,  518. 

,,  „  — Determination  of, 

540. 

, ,    — Bibliography  relative  to,  544. 

,,    bitters,  609. 

,,    and  porter — Acts  relative  to, 
20. 

„     —Extract  of,  521. 

, ,    — Fraudulent  practices  of  early 
brewers,  8. 

„     — Original  gravity  of,  521. 

„     — Sour  ferments  of,  502. 

,,    —Volatile  and  fixed  acids  of, 
520. 
Bees'- wax,  157. 
Beetroot,  as  a  colouring  of  wine,  567, 

571,  573. 
Beet  sugar— Ash  of,  131. 

,,         —Composition  of,  133. 
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Beibrich  red,  566. 

,,       scarlet,  97. 
Bengal  red,  114. 

Beiisemann*8  analytu  of  ooooa,  460. 
Benzo-flnoriDe,  111. 
BeDzO'purpurin,  112. 
Benzoic  acid  in  milk,  316. 
Benzoyl  chloride — Action  on  alcohol 
of,  471. 
„       violet,  111. 
Bethairs  patent  procen  for  milk,  318. 
Bevan'8  observationa  on  increase  of 
milk  solids  by  use  of  formalin,  315. 
Bibllography-^General  treatises  on 

food  adulteration,  43. 
relative  to  almonds,  620. 
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flour,  208. 
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cayenne 

pepper,  617. 
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cocoa,  464. 
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coffee,  447. 
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milk,  337. 
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mustard,  602. 
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pepper,  613. 
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starches,  178. 
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tea,  424. 
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vinegar,  589. 

It 

wine,  580. 

IJilbeiTy,  159. 

Biological  processes  for  the  examina- 
tion of  drinking  water,  672-689. 

Bismarck  broi»ii,  108,  111. 

Bismuth— Detection  of,  in  milk,  325. 

Bitch's  milk,  260. 

„  —Influence  of  food  on, 

320. 

Bitter  principles  in  milk,  248. 

Bitters  used  in  beer,  532-537. 

Bixin,  100,  622. 

Bjorklund's  test,  452. 

BUckberry,  169,  162. 

Blair's  method  of  moist  combustion, 
664. 
„      water  standards,  691. 

Blood  in  milk,  267. 

Blond«ibu's   experiments  on  cheese 
ripening,  381. 

Blue— Alkali,  112. 
,,  — Alpine,  112. 
,,    colours.  111. 
„    milks,  300. 

Boerhaave's  views  on  milk^  231. 

Bobeic  acid,  400. 


Bohemian  tea,  423. 

Boisboudran's  method  of  obtsising 

spark  spectra,  79 
Bollinger's  experiments  on  tuberde, 

301. 
Boracic   acid — Borax   deteetkm  of, 

311,312;  (in  wine),  545. 
Bordeaux  verdiesant,  565. 
Bottger,  B. — Estimation  of  glucose 

in  presence  of  cane  sugar,  129. 
Bonssingault's  analysis  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  milk  tree, 
262. 
, ,        analysis  of  wine  ash,579. 
Boutron,  Charlard,  40. 
Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  33w 
Braconnots'  analysis  of  cayenne,  616. 
Brains  —  Adulteration  of  milk  with, 

307. 
Brandy,  474,  489. 
Brasileine,  99. 
Brasiline,  99. 

Brassier's  analysis  of  cheese,  382. 
Brazil  wood,  115. 

„  in  wine,  571,  575. 

Bread,  199-208. 
Acts,  19. 
— Adulteration  of,  202. 

,,  with  iron,  8. 

—Black,  digestibility  of,  201. 
— Mean  composition  of,  201. 
— Old    German     regulations 
relative  to,  16. 
Breeds  of  cows  most  approved  by 

cow-keepers,  326. 
Brewing — Water  used  in,  5l0o. 

„        frauds,  38. 
Bromine  in  water,  634. 
Brown  colours,  108. 
Brown's  analysis  of  honey,  154 
Brucke,  E.— Estimation  of  glacoee 

in  presence  of  cane  sugar,  129. 
BruUe's   method   of    distinguishing 

butter  from  margarine,  360. 
Buckwheat,  177. 
Buffalo  milk,  237. 
Bunge's  method  of  estimating  alkslief 

in  ash,  122. 
Bunsen's  valve,  120l 
Bussy,  A.,  40. 
Butter,  340-378. 

— Analysis  of,  343-346. 

, ,         of  insoluble  fstty 
acids,  362. 
—Ash  of,  346. 
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Batter  —  BibIiogra]^hy  relative   to, 

377. 
„      — Colouring-matter  of,  345. 
„      — ElxanUDAtion   of    adulter- 
ated, 346-378. 
„      fat,  340. 

„    — Acetic  acid,  teat  for, 

349. 
„    — AnalysiB  of,  346. 
, ,    — Decomposition  of,  into 
fatty  acids  and  gly- 
cerin, 362. 
,,    — Patterns  of,  346. 
— Refraction  of,  359, 
„      -  -Specific  gravity  of,  359. 
},      — Legal   cases   relative    to, 

376. 
„      —Melting-point  of,  354-357. 
„      — Old     French    regulations 

regarding,  14. 
ft      — Proximate  analysis  of,  344. 
),      — ^Titration  of,  by  sdcoholic 

potash,  361. 
„      — VVater  in,  341. 
Batterine — See  Margarine. 
Buttermilk,  378. 
Butyric  acid,  241. 

„      — Fermentation,  306. 
»      ether  as  a  test  for  butter, 
371. 
Butyrin,  241. 

Caffeabtss,  432. 

Caffeme,  397,  398. 

Caffeotannic  acid,  430-432. 

Calcic  chloride — Standard  solution, 

692. 
Cakunba  starch,  173. 
Camera  milk,  259. 
Camellia  sassanqna,  408. 
Caniembert  cheese,  T.  xx&.,  380. 
Ctoe  sugar,  127. 

„        ,,     — Ash  of,  131. 
„     ^oup,  127. 


a 


„        „      m  milk,  283,  310. 
Caona  arrow-root,  171, 176. 
Carole  acid,  241. 
Caproin,  24rl. 
Caprylic  acid,  241. 
CapTylin,  241. 
Capsaicin,  615. 
Capsicin,  615. 
Capsicol,  615. 
Caramel,  108,  447,  588. 
Caramelane,  108. 


Caramelin,  108. 
Carameline,  108. 
Carbazol,  test  for  nitrates,  638. 
Carbazotic  acid — See  Picric  acid. 
Carbo-hydrates  —  Classification    of ^ 

126. 
„  ,,       in  milk,  281-286. 

Carbon  —  Estimation    of,  in   water 
analysis,  657,  667,  668. 
„      — Organic  estimation  of,  in 
water,  667. 
Carbonic  acid  in  ash,  120. 
,,  in  beer,  520. 

Cardamoms — Oil  of,  493. 
Carmine  greeo,  116. 

„       red,  92. 
Carminic  acid,  92. 

„  ,,     absorption  factor,  93» 

Carob-tree  fruit,  437. 
Carotin  as  a  butter  colour,  345« 
Carthamic  acid,  98. 
Carthamine,  98. 
Casein,  243. 
Caspar  Neumann,  37. 
Casamajor's    method    of    detecting 

starch  sugar  in  cane> 
130. 
,,  test  for  butter,  349. 

Cassava,  177. 

CcMsia— Seed  of,  in  coffee,  441. 
Castor  oil— Specific  gravity  of,  625. 
Catechu — Detection  of,  in  tea,  423. 
Cat's  milk,  261. 
Cayenne  pepper,  614-617. 

,,  — Adulterations  of  y 

616,  617. 
Cellulose,  164. 
Centaurea  bitter,  534,  535. 
Centrifugal  machines,  273. 
Cerealin,  179. 
Certificate  of  analyst,  59. 

, ,  , ,      received  as  evi* 

dence,  703. 
Certificates— Forged,  704. 
,,        —Form  of.  707. 
Chatin's    method    of     determining 

iodine  in  water,  635. 
Cheddar  cheese,  T.  xx&.,  380. . 
Cheese,  ,379-386. 

„      —Adulteration  of,  384-386, 
„      —Analysis  of,  383,  384. 
,,      —Ripening  of,  381,  382. 
Cherriei— T.  x.,  159. 
Cherry-laurel  leaves,  618. 
Chestnut,  174,  177. 
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CbevaI1ier*8  Dictionary,  41. 
Chicoiy — Adulterations  of,  23. 
—Analysis  of,  442,  44a 
—Detection  of,  436. 
— Influence  of,  when  mixed 

with  coffee,  443. 
— ^Treasury  minute  as  to,  22. 
Chinese  peas,  227. 
Chloranthus  inoonspicuus,  410. 
Chlorine  in  ash,  118-121. 

in  coffee  and  chicory,  446. 
— Estimation  of,  in  water, 

634. 
in  wioe,  552. 
Chloroform — Process  for  the  separa- 
tion of  alum  from  flour,  193. 
Chocolate,  450. 

— Adulterations  of,  464. 
—French,  462. 
— Spanish,  452. 
—Vanilla,  462. 
Cholera  bacterium,  688,  689. 
Cholesterin  io  beans,  229. 
„         in  milk,  295. 
„  in  peas,  222. 

Choline.  510. 
Chrome  violet,  112. 
Chromic  acid  as  a  test  for  alcohol, 

470. 
Chrysamine,  113. 
Chrysoine,  103,  566. 
Chrysoidine,  103,  111,  114,  567. 
Chrysoline,  112. 
Chrysophanic  acid,  101,  114. 
Chrysophyll,  106. 
Chrysotoluidine,  566. 
Ohuno,  220. 
Cider  vinegar,  581. 
„     T.xlva.,  682. 
Cigar  ash,  404. 
Citric  acid  juices — Analysis  of,  590, 

692. 
Citric  acid  in  milk,  250. 
Cladothrix,  677. 
Claret— Fictitious,  563. 
Clark's  patent  process  for  milk  pre- 
servation, 318 
Clarke's  soap  test,  693. 
Clausnizer  and   Mayer^s  process  of 

milk  analysis,  279. 
Clausnizer's  method   of    estimating 

glycerin,  531. 
Clausnizer's  ether-extracting  appar- 
atus, 67. 
Classes  of  water,  690. 
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Clayton  cloth  red,  112L 
Cnicin,  515,  534. 
Coccinine,  174. 
Cochineal,  92,  115,  571,  576. 
Cocoa — Adulterations  of,  463. 
„    and  chocolate,  448-466. 
„  ,,    — ^Bibliography  reU- 

tive  to,  464. 
„    —Ash  of,  35,  457,  458. 
butter,  451. 
, ,       — Meltang-point  of,  35i. 
,,    —  Epps's,  448, 
„    — Essence,  448. 
.,     fibre,  457. 
„     — Granulated,  448. 
„    — Homosopathic,  448. 
,,     — Maravilla,  448. 
„     — Microscopic    characteiB   of, 

450. 
„    — Nitrogenous  oonstituents  of, 
463. 
nut  oil,  Constants  of,  359, 624. 
red  „    455-457. 
Cod-liver  oil — Refraction  of,  355. 
Coffee,  428-447. 

— Acts  relative  to,  21,  22. 
—Adulterations  of,  23,  435- 

442. 
— Analysis  of,  442. 
— Bibliography   relative   to, 

447,  448. 
— Chemical   chancres   during 
roasting,  429-431. 

—  Chicory,    density  of  infu- 
sions of,  443-445. 

— Constituents,  43b. 
„      -fat,  432. 

imitation  berries.    Composi- 
tion of,  435,  T.xxvi.,  436. 
infusion— Specific  gravity  of, 

433. 
— Microscopical  structure  of, 

428,  429,  436. 
—Oil  of,  432. 

—  Soluble  ash  of,  443. 
— Specific  gra\'ity  of,  433. 
— Treasury  minute  as  to,  24. 

Coffin's  food  for  infants,  209. 
Cognac,  see  Brandy, 
Conesion  figures,  348. 
Cohn's  classification  of  bacteria,  679. 
Cohnheim's  experiments   on  tuber- 
culosis, 301. 
Colchicine  in  beer,  509,  535. 
in  milk,  325. 
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Cold'Action  of,  on  mOk,  319L 
College  of  Fhysiciam  in  the  fifteenth 
century— Inspection  of  food,  4e., 
by,  11. 
Colocynth  bitter,  5S5. 
Colorimetera,  80. 
Cologne— Adulteration  of  wine   in 

1451,  17. 
Colonr  and  coloonng-matter%  90. 
„  „        of  sweetmemtiy 

1.51,  152. 
Colonring  of  foods  and  drugs,  699. 
Colza  oil— Constants  of,  .359,  625. 
Committee— Select,  1836,  2A, 
„      1874, 28. 
Commaille's  method  of  determining 

theine,  412. 
Concrete  sngar — Analysts  of,  134. 
Condensed  milk  as  an  adolterant  of 

cow's  milk,  311. 
Cones,  204. 

Confectionery,  sweetmeate,  150-152. 
Confervie  in  water,  677. 
Congo  red,  96,  112,114. 

„    yellow,  112. 
Copper,  26. 

in  milk,  292. 
in  peas,  224-226,  227. 
in  vegetables,  26. 
in  water,  Test  for,  632. 
sulphate  solution,  692. 
snlphate  in  bread,  202. 
— loxicological   action    of, 
223. 

„      zinc  couple,  638-639. 
Coralline,  96,  112,  115. 
Com — Adulteration  of,  3. 
,,  -cockle  in  wheat,  187. 
Cotton-seed  oU,  112,  353,  624,  625, 

627. 
Cows— Food  of,  327,  328. 
Crab-Wnegar,  581,  582. 
Cream,  .328,  330. 

„      —Artificial,  330. 
,,      cheese,  T,  xx^.,  380. 
Creighton,  Dr.  C. — Views  on  tuber- 
culosis, 302. 
Crenotbrix,  677. 

Crime  in  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, 5. 
Crismer^s  test  for  butter,  350. 
Croceine,  114. 

oiange,  102. 
scarlet,  97. 
Crook,  W.  G.^Test  for  butter,  349. 
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Crookci,  Odlini^  and  Tid^a 

meter,  630. 
Cmm    pfoceH    for    eatima^ino    of 

nitrates,  640. 
CiToscopic    method    of    eiamimng 

butter,  375,  376. 
"  CuItivatiGn  "  of  Waters,  682;  683L 
Curacoa,497. 

Curcuma  arrow-root,  171, 176L 
Cnrcumin,  100. 
Curds — ^Analysis  of,  379L 
Currant— 159,  162. 
Cyclamsne,  112. 

DAMao:v9,  159,  160. 

Daphne  bitter,  534. 

Daphnin,  515. 

Dari  starch,  173. 

Darnel,  18S. 

Date  coffee,  438,  439. 

Date-stones  as  a  oofliw  adnlteiant» 

437-439. 
Date  vinegar,  582. 
Davy's  test  for  alcohol,  470. 
'« Death  in  the  Pot,"  37,  39. 
Demerara  cane  susar,  132. 
Depaire's  process  for  detecting  picio* 

toxin,  537. 
Deputy — Appointment  o(  bjy  inapeo- 

tor,  56. 
Desmids  in  water,  678. 
Devon  cream,  328. 

Dextrin— Detection  of,  in  oane  iugar» 

130. 
„  „  In  milk,  284. 

Dextrose,  11,  127. 
Diarrhoea  caused  by  milk,  325. 
Diastase — Preparation  of,  105. 
Dibdin's    method    of    investigating 

water,  673. 
Dimethylparaphenylenedianiine,  610. 
Dioscorides,  4. 
Dioxine,  113. 

Diphenylamine  as  a  test  for  uitratM, 

637,  ril»l>. 
,,  bluo,  Mil 

„  oranp,  103, 

Diphenylmothane  coiuuri,  110. 
Dirck's  method  of  oatiinating  voIatUo 

oil  of  mustard,  599. 
Dibc    method    of    taking    lusUlug 

pointe,  352. 
Distilled  water,  020. 
Donn6,  30. 

n      —Conn  mloroiooplnnt,  931* 
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Donn^— Method  of  detecting  potato 

starch,  190. 
Boorachodt— Analysis  of  milk,  233. 
DngendorlTs  analysis  of  tea,  401,402. 
method    for    detecting 

picrotoxin,  538. 
method  of  quantitative 
estimation  of  starch, 
164. 
process  as  to  beer,  532- 
53G. 

Dripping — Melting-point  of,  354. 
Druggists — 01(1  position  and  regula- 
tions of,  11,  14. 
Drugs — Adulteration  of,  47. 
— Compounded,  48. 
— Colouring  of,  700. 
— Old  German  regulations  as 
to,  18. 

Drying  oils— Tests  for,  617. 
Duclaux^s  analysis  of  butter-fat  (foot- 
note), 340. 
„        method  of  distilling  vola- 
tile acids,  555. 
Dnmonchanx  on  milk,  233. 
Dunlop  cheese,  T.  xx&.,  380. 
Dnpr6  and  Hake's  method  of  esti- 
mating minute  quantities  of  car- 
bon, 667. 
Dupr^  and  Thudichum's  method  of 

estimating  wine  extract,  558. 
Dupr6*s  analysis  of  wine,  548,  549. 
experiments  on  the  separa- 
tion of  alum  from  tiour, 
20.\  206. 
methoil    of  burning  water 

residues,  658. 
process    for    detecting   the 
colouring-matter  of  wine, 
507. 
Dutch  cheese,  T.  xx&.,  380. 
cocoas,  450. 
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Eotngton's  observations  on  scarlet 

fever,  300. 
Ehrenberg's  "Infusorial  Life,"  36. 
Elaidin  test,  617. 
Elderberries  as  a  colouring  of  wine, 

570,  572,  577. 
Ender's  process  of  detecting  bitter 

prinoij^es  in  beer,  536,  537. 
Eosine,  102,  112,  114,  566. 
Epps's  cocoa,  450. 
Equinic  acid,  258. 
Ergot  in  flour,  189. 


Ericolin,  535. 

Erucic  acid,  593. 

Erythrophyll,  104. 

Erythrose,  J  27. 

Erythrosine.  Oii,  112,  114 

Esters — Estimatiou  of,  in  wine,  556^ 

557. 
Ethers,  482,  483. 
Ethyleosinc  in  wine,  566. 
Ethyl,  oran^^e,  114. 

,,       purple.  111. 
Ethylic  alcohol,  466,  467. 
Ewart's    de.scription    of    a    disease 

arising  from  milk,  304. 
Expenses  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 

Drugs  Act,  706. 
Extinction  coefficient,  84. 

Facing  of  tea,  406. 

False  warranty,  61. 

Farinaceous  food  for  children,  209. 

Fam  beers,  505. 

Fast  black,  111. 

„    red,  97. 
Fat — Decomposition    of,   into   fatty 

acids  and  glycerin,  362,  364. 
Faust  and  Schunster's  infants' food, 

209. 
"Fear "milk,  308. 
Fehling's  solution,  137. 

,,       — Soxh  let's     method     of 
using.  139. 
Fermentation — Alcoholic,  499. 

,,  fermented  liquors,  499. 

Ferments  of  sour  beer,  503. 
Ferrous  chloride  solution,  692. 
Fish — Experiments  on,  as  a  part  of 

water  analysis,  686. 
Flavaniline,  114. 
Flavin,  116. 

Fleischmann    and    Vieth's    experi- 
ments on  food  in  relation  to  milk, 
322, 
Flouri  179-198. 

— Acts  relative  to,  30. 
— Adulterations  ot  190. 
—Analysis  of,  196- 1«8. 
Flour  and  bread — Early  French  regu- 
lations relative  to,  13. 
— Cold  extract  o^  196. 
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—Fat  of.  196. 
,,    — Legal  case  relative  to,  198. 
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MiTlon   and    Kekuld's  ana- 
lyses of,  181. 
„    — ^Kitratesin,  182. 
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FIonr^NitrogenoQs  oonstitnents  of, 
182186. 
—Physical  characters  of,  180. 
— Proximate  analysis  of,  196- 

198. 
— Water  in,  estimation  of,  196. 
FInoborates,  detection  of,  579. 
Fluosilicates,  detection  of,  579. 
Food—Influence  of.  on  milk,  320-326. 
J.  —Definition  of,   nnder  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  699. 
Forchammerprocesfiinwateranalysis, 
600. 

Foro  milk,  253,  336. 
Formalin,  formaldehyde,  313. 
Formic  acid,  481. 
Fousel  oil  in  whisky,  483. 

— Detection  and  estimation 
of,  483,  484. 
^  —Effects  of,  483. 

France— Adulteration  in,  12. 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine— Method  of 

punishing  fraudulent  vintners,  17. 
Frankland's  comhuation  process,  857, 

85S. 

Frankland's  standard  of   purity  of 

vatcr,  690. 
French  bakers— Frauds  of,  12. 
French  chocolate,  450. 
French's  children's  flour,  T.  xu.,  209. 
Friedrich,  J.  B.— Treatise  on  adul- 
teration, 40. 
Fromage  de  Brie,  T.  xx6.,  380. 
Fuchsme,  93,  114. 

M      absorption  coefficient, 93-96. 

))      — Detection    of,    in    wine, 
568,  569,  570,  572,  576. 
Fangi  in  bread,  201. 
Furfurol,  482,  587. 
Fufctet,  116. 
fustic,  101,116. 
Fuiitin,  113. 

G.ALACTINE,  248,  288. 
(lalactosazone,  285. 
tjalactose,  140. 
<'allamine  blue,  112. 
<ialangal,  173. 
('alhinilic  indigo,  112. 
Gamboge,  113. 

„         as  an  adulterant  of  mus- 
tard, 601. 
Gamier  and  Harel's  treatise  on  adul- 
^  teration,  40. 
Gas  apparatus,  660. 


Gases  of  milk,  251. 
Gautier,  A. — Preparation  of  crystal-' 
lised  chlorophyll,  104. 
„  — Method    of    detecting 

colouring  agents  of 
wine,  569-578. 
Geissler's  vaporimeter,  477. 
Gelatin,  process  for  the  detection  of 

alum,  195. 
Gentian  bitter,  534,  535. 
Gentianin,  516. 
Gentiogenin,  517. 
Gentiopicrin,  516. 
Geoftroy,  233. 

Gerber  &  Co.'s  condensed  milk,  209. 
Gerber's  lacto-leguminose,  209. 
Gerlachs  experiments  on  tubercle,^ 

301. 
Germ^  beers,  505. 
,,       guilds,  16. 
Germs — Cultivation  of,  in  water,  682. 
Gesner's  analysis  of  milk  secreted  by- 
infants,  26'J. 
Gibson  v.  Leaper,  50. 
Giffey,  Scheele  &  Co.'s  infants'  food> 

209. 
Gm,  493-496. 

,,    — analysis  of,  495. 
Ginger,  173. 

„      — F.Redi's  experiments  on,33. 
,,      starch,  173. 
Gliadin,  186,  211. 
Gloucester  cheese,  380. 
Glucose,  126,  1 35. 

, ,       — Detection  of,  in  sugar,  129* 
,,       vinegar,  582. 
Glucosazone,  120,  2S5. 
Gluten-casein,  183-1S6. 

„       fibrin,  185. 
Glycerin  asanadulterant  of  milk,316. 
— Estimation   of,   in  beer, 

531-532. 
— Estimation  of,  in  butter^ 
371. 

,,  „  in  wine, 

561. 

Goat— Male,  milk  of,  264. 
Goats'  milk,  257,  258. 
Gooseberry,  159-162. 
(•oose— Milk-like  secretion  of  glanda 

of,  261. 
Granulated  cocoa,  450. 
Granulose,  163. 
Grape  juice — Analysis  of,  M5. 
„    sugar,  groups  of  sugars,  126. 
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Orapoa,  159, 

Green  ooloart,  lOi-106. 

Grieasiuayer's  method  of  estimating 
hop  resin  and  slyoerin,  531. 

Griess's  reagent  tor  nitrites,  692. 

Grimwade's  patent  process  for  milk 
preservation,  318. 

Groning'a  method  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  spirits,  473. 

Ground  nnt  oil,  359. 

Gray^re  cheese,  380. 

Goignet's  method  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  sugars,  286. 

Gaillemare  and  Leoourt*s  method  of 
colouring  vegetables,  224. 

Guinea  greens,  112. 

Gum — Determination  of,  422. 


HAABsncK*s  method  of  examining 

beer,  530. 
Hsmatein,  98. 
Hasmatoxylin,  38. 
Hager's  aniline  test,  452. 

method  of  analysing  coffee, 

446. 
n  ^  „     tea,  422. 

specific    gravity   table    for 
wine  extract,  559. 
Halogens  —  Determination    of,    in 

water  analysis,  634. 
Hammersten  on  casein,  242. 
Hardness   of  water — Determination 

of,  657. 
»,  „    —Tables  of,  695, 

696. 
Hardy's  test  for  alcohol,  472. 
Hassall,  Dr.,  25,  42. 
Hawthorn  leaf— Description  of,  407. 
Hehner  and  Mitchell's  thermal  test 

for  oils,  389. 
Hehner's  anslysis  of  genuine  honey, 
154. 
bromine  method  of  testing 

fats,  374. 
method  of  calculating  re- 
sults of  vinegar 
analysis,  587. 
,,      estimating     hard- 
ness   in    water, 
657. 
Heisch's  analysis  of  cocoa,  468. 
Helianthine  in  wine,  566. 
Hema-spectroscope,  78. 
Hessian  purple,  112. 
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Hiepe*8  method  of  estimatingehieoiy, 

446. 
Hippopotamus — Milk  of,  259. 
Hoffman's  experiments  on  milk,  236. 

„         violet,  HI,  114^  117. 
Hog-bean  starch,  178. 
Hollyhock  as  an  adulterant  of  wine^ 

575,  577. 
Homoeopathic  cocoa,  450. 
Honey,  153-157. 
„      —Ant,  153. 
,,      —Artificial,  157. 
Hooke,  Dr.,  36. 
Hop-cones — Ash  of,  513. 
Hoppe-Seyler's   analysis  of  cUoro- 

pl^'ll,  104. 
— Views    on   milk 
globules,  23S. 
Hop-resin,  512,  531. 
Hope,  510. 
„     — Ash  of,  513. 
„      —Bitters  of,  512. 
„      —Oil  of,  512. 
Horder  v.  Meddings,  50. 

,,         Scott,  57. 
Horsefoot  oil,  559. 
Horsford  •  Liebig  bread  —  Digesti- 

bUity  of,  201. 
House's  patent  milk,  320. 
Huble's  iodine  method   for  testing 

fats,  372,  373. 
Human  milk,  255,  256. 

„  Reiset's    observatioDs 

on,  254. 
Hureaux,  42. 

Husson's  test  for  butter,  349. 
Hydrazone,  126. 

,,  colours,  109. 

Hydrocarotin,  494. 
Hyoscyamin  in  beer,  535. 
Hysteria— Milk  in,  293. 


IcE-coATiNa  of  cakes,  151. 
Idioblastsoftea,  396. 
Dex  cassiva,  427. 
Indamines,  111. 
Indazone,  111. 
Indican,  106. 
Indiglucin,  106. 
Indigo,  108,  109,  113. 

,,      —Artificial,  110. 

, ,      as  an  adulterant  of  wine,  567, 
676,  577. 

„      disulphonic  acid,  112. 
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Indigo,  method  of  determining  ni- 
trates in  water,  641. 
monoBulphonic  acid,  112. 
— Spectrum  of,  107. 
solphuric  acid,  107. 
Indigos  and  violets,  106-108. 
Indophenol,  113. 
Indophenola,  110. 
Indnlines,  112,  114. 
Infants*  farinaceous  foods,  209. 
Insoluble  fatty  acids,  368. 

„  ,,       iodine  value,  374. 

Invert  sugar,  141. 

Iodine — Determination  of,  in  water, 
635. 
,,     green.  111. 
„      in  milk,  247. 
„      value  in  butter,  372. 
Iodoform — Production  o^  471* 
Iron  filings  in  tea,  405. 
Isatin,  106. 

Isobutylglycol  in  wine,  545. 
Isorubin,  111. 

Jacobt's  method  ef  detecting  ergot 

in  iiour,  189. 
Jam,  158-162. 
Jamieson  and  Edington's  researches 

on  scarlet  fever,  299. 
Japonica,  359. 
Jean's  method  of  testing  butter  fat, 

350. 
Jellet's  aaccharimeter,  149. 
John8tone*8  method    of   estimating 

piperin,  609. 
„  ,»         of  saponifying 

butter,  368. 
Jnniper — Oil  of,  495. 
,,      resin,  533. 

Kakodyl— Production  of,  in  testing 
for  alcohol,  471. 

Karmarsch's  values  for  starch  mea- 
surements, 177, 178. 

Kellner  on  changes  of  tea  through 
age,  402. 

Kermes,  115. 

Killing's  method  of  taking  visco- 
metry  of  butter,  360. 

Kino  in  wine,  577. 

Kjeldahl's  method  of  estimating 
nitrogen,  123,  288. 

S[lebs'  experiments  on  tubercle,  301. 

Klein's  researches  on  scarlet  fever, 
298. 


Klu^'s  method  of  estimating  alba- 

mmoids,  288. 
Knapp's  mercuric  cyanide  solution, 

142. 
Knight- West's  method  of  saponifying 

butter,  367. 
Konig's  analysis  of  bread,  201. 
„        „         cocoa,  459. 
Kreatine  in  milk,  249. 
Koettstorfer's  test  for  butter,  357. 

361,  362. 
Koumiss,  333. 
Kreis's  method  of  saponifying  butter 

by  sulphuric  acid,  367. 
Kriiss's  universal  spectral  apparatus, 

87. 
Kunze's  method  of  estimating  theo- 
bromine, 453. 


Label,  clause,  in  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  48,  49,  700. 
,,      — False,  61. 
Lac-dye,  115. 
Lactic  acid,  250,  290. 

„     fennentation,  305,  502. 
Lactide,  291. 
Lacto-chrome,  248. 
Lactocrite,  272. 
Lacto-leguminose,  209. 
Lacto-proteine,  247. 
Lactosazone,  2S5. 
Lager  beer,  505. 
Lambick  beers,  505. 
**  Lancet "  Sanitary  Commission,  25. 
Landolt's  observations  on  sugar  ash, 
134. 
„        polariscope,  150. 
Lard,  386-394. 
„     — AdulteratioQ  of,  390. 
„     — Chemical  characters  of,  388» 
„     — Iodine  number  of,  388. 
„     — Maumen§'s  test  of,  389. 
— Melting  point  of,  354. 
— Microscopical    appearances 
of,  387. 
,,     — Kefraction  of,  387. 
„     — Specific  gravity  of,  390. 
Larderine,  393. 
Lassaigne's  test  for  flour,  193. 
Laugier's   method    of    determining 

sugar  ash,  123,  135. 
Lead  in  water,  632. 
Lead  in  wine,  18. 
Leaves^  Colouring-matters  of,  104» 
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Laaves — New  mieroeoopical  prooeas 

for  examining,  403. 
Leoum's  method  of  aeparating  le- 

gamin  from  flour,  192. 
L^anu*B  method  of  sepftrating  starch 

from  flour,  190. 
Ledum  bitter,  534. 
Leeds*  analysis  of  human  mUk,  256. 
Leeuwenhoek,  A.  Van,  34. 

„  — Observations  on 

milk,  fta,  231. 

Lefiinan-Beam*8  centrifugal  machine, 

273. 
Legal  case  relative  to  butter,  376. 

flour,  198. 
gin,  496. 
milk,  334-337. 
peas,  226. 
pepper,  612. 
whisky^  493. 
I/egumin  in  jieas,  224. 

, .        —Separation  oi,  from  flour, 
192. 
Leguminous     seeds  —  Microscopical 

peculiarities  of,  339,  340. 
Leguminous  starches  ~  Microscopical 

characters  of,  176,  191. 
Leguminous  starches  in  wheat  flour, 

191. 
Lemon  and  lime  juice,  590-592. 
Lemons,  590. 
Lentil  starch,  173. 
Lentils,  228. 
Lenz's  method  of  estimating  purity 

of  pepper,  611. 
Leptotbrix,  677. 
Lemer's  lupulite,  51 L 
Levulose,  127,  136. 
Licensing  Act  (footnote),  49. 
Lichen  stein's  treatise  on  milk,  234. 
Liddiard  v.  Reece,  49. 
Liebig's  child  soup,  209. 
Lignac's   patent    milk — Process  for 

preserving,  318. 
Lime  juice— Analysis  of,  591. 

,,  sucratc,  1*28. 
Linolcic  acid,  392. 
Linseed,  178. 

„       oil— Refraction  of,  355,  359. 
Liqueurs.  497. 
Lister-Babcock*s     centrifugal 

machine,  273. 
Litmus,  107,  567. 
Llama- Milk  of.  259. 
Logwood,  98,  117. 


Logwood  aa  a  colouring  agent  of 
wine,  507, 571, 573, 576. 
, ,        as  a  teat  for  alum,  194. 
Lolinm  temulentnm,  188. 
Lowenthal's  process  for  tannin  esti- 
mation, 416,  417. 
Lupin  seeds  in  coffee,  435. 
Lupulic  acid,  512. 
Lupulin,  510,  511. 
Lupulin  and  lupulite,  511. 
Lateolin,  114. 
Lychnis  githago  in  flour,  187. 

Maddbr,  97, 115. 
Magenta,  HI,  112,  115. 
Magnesia — Spectroecopic    test    for, 

97,  195. 
Magnesian  salts — Bloxam's  method 

of  determining;,  671. 
Maisch's  method  of  detecting  nitro- 

benzine,  620. 
Maize,  167,  174,  177,  216. 
Malachite  green,  111,  114. 
Malic  acid — Estimation  o^  in  wine, 

563. 
Malt-extract,  506,  507. 

,,  —Specific    gravity  of 

522-525. 
Malt — Pale,  composition  of,  506. 
Maltose,  140. 
Malt  vinegar,  582. 
Maromitis — Milk  in,  294 
MangHuese  in  tea,  405. 
Mangosteen  oil,  354. 
Mannite,  153. 

Maranta  arrow -root,  172,  176, 17S. 
Mara  villa  cocoa,  450. 
M&rcker  and  Morgen*8  estimation  of 

starch,  168. 
Mare— Milk  of,  258. 
Margarine,  ;M1-343. 

Act,— Text  of,  709,  710. 
—  Refraction  of,  355-357, 
359. 
Marmalade,  161. 
Marquardt's    method    of    detecting 

amyl  alcohol,  484. 
Mate,  425-427. 

,,    — Physiological  action  of,  427. 
Martini's  test  for  i)epper,  611. 
Martins  yellow,  112,  114. 
Mauvaniline,  566. 
Mauve,  107,  111. 
Mauveine,  114. 
Meal — Musty,  6. 
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Mayer,  W,  on  relation  of  phosphortxs 

to  nitrogen  in  wheat,  186. 
MeaBurements     of     objects     under 

microscope,  73. 
Medical    officer   of    health    taking 

samples,  55. 
Medicna  and  Scherer's  examination 

of  the  Keichert  process,  367. 
Meffgenhofen*s  analysis  of  milk,  255. 
Me^npymm  arvenso  as  an  adulter- 
ant of  wheat,  186. 
MeldoU'8  blue.  111. 
Melting-point  of  fats,  351-354. 
Menyantnin,  517. 
Menyanthol,  517,  535. 
Mercury  pump,  71. 

„        — Use  of,  In  water  analysis, 
659. 
Metals  in  milk,  291. 
Metanil,  ll4. 

,,        yellow,  103. 
Meta-phenylene  blue.  111. 
MetA-phenylenediamine,  631. 

„     phosphoric  acid,  692. 
Methyl    aniline    yiolet— Production 

of,  108,  480. 
green.  111,  114. 
orange,  103. 

oxalate — Production  of,  480. 
Methylene  blue,  107,  114. 
Methylic  alcohol — Detection  of,  466, 

479,  481. 
Micro-chemistry,  73. 
Micrometer  eyepiece,  72. 
Microscsope,  72. 

, ,  — ^Influence  of  invention 

of,  34. 
Microscopical  examination  of  butter 

fat,  343. 
Microscopical  examination   of   tea, 

396. 
Micro-spectroscope,  74. 
Mikado  orange,  112. 
MUk,  230-3.37. 

—Abnormal,  262-264. 
—Adulteration  of,  307-316. 

,,  by  cane  sugar, 

336. 
— Albuminoids  of,  242. 

and  ash,  deter- 
mination of, 
269. 
reaction     of. 
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„    — ^^Amphioteric 

238. 
„  ash,  246. 
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ash— Determination  of,  286. 
— Average  composition  of,  250. 
— Kbliography  relative  to,  337- 

339. 
— BiHer  principles  derived  from 

plants,  248. 
case  (legal) — Defence  of  "rain, 

336. 
— Composition    in   relation  to 

food  of  cow,  320-326. 
—Condensed,  331-333. 
— Decomposition  of,  305. 
—Diseased,  292-304,  336. 
— Early  tests  for  purity  of,  9» 
fat,  239. 

—Analysis  of,  280-281. 

—Extraction  of,  269,  271- 
273. 
—*' Fore,"  233,  335. 
— Gases  of,  251. 
— General  analysis  of,  267. 
gland — Chemistry  of,  237. 
—Globules  of,  237. 

„  — Whether   they 

Imve    a  mem- 
brane ?  238. 
—Historical  notices  of,  230-236. 
-like  secretion    of   birds    aud 

pbints,  261. 
— Method    of  detecting   oano 

sugar  in,  281. 
— Microscopical  characters  of, 

265,  310. 
— New,  manufacture  of,  from 

condensed,  335. 
— New  form  of  d  Lsease  produced 

by  milk,  304. 
of  ass,  257. 
of  bitch,  260. 
of  eamel,  259. 
of  cat,  261. 
of  cows  suffering  from  aphthous 

fever,  294. 
of  cows  suffering  from  disease 

of  udder,  295. 
of  cows  suffering  from  engorged 

rumen,  296. 
of   cows   suffering   from   par- 
turient apoplexy,  295. 
of  cows  suffering  from  phthisis, 

296. 
of  cows  suffering  from  pneu- 
monia, 295. 
of  cows  suffering  from  typhus, 
298. 
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If  ilk  of  ffoat,  267,  264. 
„    of  nippopotamiu,  259. 
„     ofinfuitc,  262. 
„    of  Ham*,  259. 
of  mare,  258. 
of  sheep,  259. 
,,    of  sow,  260. 

of  woman,  232,  255,  256. 
— Penalty  for  refusing  to  sell 
samples  to  inspector,  55, 
708. 
,,    — Preservation  of,  317-320. 
„    — Proi)agation       of       disease 

through,  298. 
„    ^Quanti^  yielded  by  cows, 

326. 
„    — Samples  of,  taken  in  transit, 

55.  64,  708. 
„     —Skim,  331. 
y,    — Skimming  of,  331 ;  legal  case, 

334. 
„     — Specific  gravity  of,  268. 
„     standards,  309. 
sugar,  245,  246. 
,,      — Estimation    of,     139, 
140,  284-280. 
„    —Total  solids  of,  238,  268. 
„    tree,  262. 
Milking  cows— Food  of;  320. 
MiUet,  177,  217. 

„      starch,  177. 
Millon  and  Commaille*s    lacto-pro- 

teine,  247. 
Millon    and    Kekul§*s    analysis   of 

bran,  181. 
Mitchell,  John,  41. 
Mitscherlich's    polarising    saochari- 

meter,  145,  146. 
Mogdad  coffee,  441. 
Moiasan^s  method  of  detecting  borax, 

312. 
Molasses,  158. 
Molybdic  acid  solution,  692. 
Morine,  101. 
Moritannic  add,  101. 
Mucedin,  185. 
Mucor  mucedo,  202. 
Mulberry,  159. 

Mulleins  experiments  on  cheese,  382. 
„     process  of  milk  analysis,  278. 
Muscarine,  111, 
Must,  545. 
Mustard,  593-602. 

— Adulteration  of,  599. 
—Chemistry  of,  596w 


If 


Mustard  —  Microscopical  charactera 
of  seed,  593. 
„        volatile  oil,  599. 
Mnter's  method  of  analysis  of  insol- 

uble  fatty  acids,  369,  370. 
Mutton  £ikt— Melting-point  o(  351. 
Myronate  of  potash,  598. 
Myrosin,  114,  597. 
Myrtle  or  Russian  green,  113. 

Napiithalbnb  red,  96,  112. 

yellow,  112, 116,  600. 
Naphthol  yellow,  114. 
Naphthy lamine  teat  for  nitrates,  632. 
,,  >,    for  pepper,  610. 

Natal  arrow-root,  172. 
Neatsfoot  oil — Refraction  of,  359. 
Nen-i  and   Fabris,   examination  of 

olive  oil,  627. 
Nephalometric  method    for  minute 

quantities  of  carbon,  669. 
Nessler  &  Barth,  general  process  for 
analysing  wine,  552. 
„      solution,  693. 
„       test  in  water  analysis,  655. 
Nestl^'s  biscuit  food,  209. 
„       Swiss  milk,  209. 
Neuf  chatel  cheese,  380. 
Neumann,  Caspar— Observations  on 

milk,  236. 
Newton's  patent  process  for  preserv- 
ing milk,  318. 
New  York  Adulteration  Act,  711. 
Night  blue,  111. 
^igrosine,  112. 
Nile  blue.  111. 

Nitrates   as    evidence    of   watering 
wine,  561. 
—Estimation  o(  in  pepper^ 

608. 
— Estimation  of,   in  water, 
632,  642-646. 
„      in  milk,  292. 
Nitrites  in  water,  636-641,  646. 

„       —Tests  for,  631. 
Nitro-benzine— Detection  of,  inbitter 

almonds,  619. 
Nitro  colours,  109. 
Nitrogen,    albuminoid  —  Estimation 
of,  124. 
— Table  for  reduction  of  cc.*8 

to  grammes,  697* 
in  bread,  199. 
in  cereals,  182. 
in  cocoa,  463. 
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Kitrogen  in  tea,  414. 

in  milk — Estimation  of,  288. 
in  peas,  222. 

in  water— Determination  o( 
662-664. 
,,       — Non-albuminoid,  124. 
Kitroso-colours,  110. 
Normandy,  Alphonse,  25,  41. 
Norwegian  condensed  milk,  209. 
Notices  on  shops,  &c.,  relative  to 

purity  of  articles,  51. 
Nuclein,  244. 
Nutmeg  starch,  173. 

Oatmeal,  167.  175,  177,  210,  211. 
Adulteration  of,  211. 

with  bar- 
ley, 211. 
—Fat  of,  211. 
— Gliadin,  211. 
Oat-starch,  175,  177,  178. 
CEnocyanin,  564. 
CEnolin,  564. 

Oidium  aurantiaonm,  202. 
Oil — Angelica,  494. 

— Fixed,  of  mustard,  596. 

of  almonds,  617,  619. 

of  calamus,  493. 

of  cardamoms,  493. 

of  coriander,  494. 

of  hops,  512. 

of  juniper,  495. 

of  mustard,  601. 

of  olives,  623. 

of  pepper,  606. 

„        —Estimation  of,  606. 
of  rice,  214. 
Oleic  acid — Muter's -process  of  deter- 

miniug,  369. 
Olein,  240. 

„      — Befraction  of,  355. 
Oleo-margarine,  302-304. 
Oleo-refractometcr,  358. 
Oleum  Theobromae,  451. 
Olive  oU,  623-628. 

— Adulteration  of,  625. 
— Chemical  tests  for,  625. 
— Specific  gravity  of,  625. 
„      — Spectrum  of,  625. 
Olive  stones   as   an   adulterant    of 

pepper,  610. 
Oiunge  and  yellow  colours,  100-103. 
Oranges,  161. 
OrellTn,  100. 
Orria  root,  173. 
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Osazones,  112,  126,  288. 

O'Sullivan  and  Valentine's  analysia 

of  malt,  508. 
Ox  fat — Melting-point  of,  354. 
Oxalate  of  methyl,  480. 
Oxazines  and  Thiamines,  110. 
Oxygen  absorbed  by  milk,  252. 

in  water,  650. 

process  —  Standard  solution 
for  determining,  693. 
Oxyketone  colours,  110. 

Pachtkuizus  angulatus,  177. 
Pale  ale,  505. 
Palladium  solution,  693. 
Palmella  Prodigiosa,  202. 
Palmitic  acid,  239. 
Palmitin,  239. 

Panthaleon's  views  on  milk,  230« 
Paraffin — Patterns  of,  347. 
Paraphenylene  blue.  111. 

„  violet.  111. 

Paraxylene  as  a  solvent  in  cryoscopicr 

determinations,  375. 
Parmesan  cheese,  380. 
Partheil's  estimation  of  glycerin,  562. 
Parturient  apoplexy — Milk  in,  295. 
Pasteur's  research  on  fermentation,. 

499. 
Patterns  of  fats,  346. 
Pavy's   method  of    sugar  titration^ 

144. 
Pea  cheese,  227. 
,,    starch,  178. 
„    soup,  German,  223. 
„    tablets,  German,  223.    ' 
Peach,  159. 

,,       kernels,  618. 
Pear,  169. 
Pearl  barley,  212. 
Peart  v.  Edwards,  60. 
Peas,  173,  178,  222-227. 

„     — Poisoning    by    putrid    pre- 
served, 223. 
Pepper,  603-614. 

— Adulteration  of,  609. 
— Analysis  of,  609. 
—Ash  of,  609. 
— Bibliography  relative  to, 

613. 
— General    composition    of, 

604. 
— Legal  case  relative  to,  612. 
— ^licroscopioal  structureof^ 
604. 
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Pepper — Nitntes  of,  610. 
— OU  of,  606. 

— Redi's  experiments  on,  33. 
—Starch  of,  176. 
— Strnctnres  o^  603. 
—Varieties  of,  604. 

Pepper  corns— Artificial,  612. 

Pepperettc,  610. 

Pepperers   or    spicera — R^;ulatioiia 
relative  to,  10. 

Peppermint  drops,  150. 

Permanganate  alkaline,  693. 
„  proceM,  636. 

, ,  of    potash  —  Absorp- 

tion coefficient,  86. 

Peronospora  infestans,  219. 

Perroocito — Case  recorded  by,  302. 

Pfeffer-munz  liqueur,  497. 

Phaiophyll,  105. 

Pharmacopceias — Establishment    o( 
11-18. 

Phenol  test  for  nitrates,  638. 

Phloroglucol    as    a    test    for   olive 
stones,  611. 

Phloxine,  96,  112. 

Phosphates  in  the  ash,  119. 
, ,         in  water,  636. 

Phosphine,  103,  111,  114. 

Phosphomolybdic  acid,  453. 

Phosphorus — Organic,  in  milk,  280. 

Photography,  89. 

Phthisical  mUk,  296,  300. 

Phyllocyanic  acid,  224. 

Phyllocyanine,  104. 

Phylloxanthine,  104. 

Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  437. 

Phytocholesterin,  281. 

Phytolacca,  577. 

Picini*s  method  of   estimating  nit- 
rites, 637. 

Picric  acid,  100,  112,  114,  509,  533, 
538. 

Piorotoxin — Detection  of,  509,  637. 

Piesso  k  StaoseU's  analysis  of  mus- 
tard, 595. 

Pigeon — Milk-like  secretion  of,  261. 

Piperic  acid,  607,  609. 

Piperidin,  606. 

Piperin,  606,  609. 

Placitus*  views  on  milk,  230. 

Plastering  of  wine,  578. 

Playfair's  experiments  on  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  321. 

Pliny,  4. 

Plum,  159,  160. 
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Plum    kernels— Content  of  myg* 

dalin.  618. 
Poirier's  yellow,  114. 
Pnenmonia — Milk  in,  112L 
Poivrette,  610. 

Polarimetric  eetimation  of  sugar,  145. 
Polarisation  of  wine,  552. 
Police  des  commissionaires,  12. 
Poison's  patent  flour,  210. 
Ponceau,  114. 

3  Rfc,  96. 
2R.,  96. 
B.  &  R.,  566. 
Potassium  iodide  solution,  693. 

monochromate  —  Solution 

of,  693. 
permanifanate  —  Solution 
of,  693. 
Pope  V.  Turle,  50. 
Poppy  oil— Constants  of,  359,  621. 

„       —Test  for,  628. 
Port — ComiK>sition  of  old,  546. 
Porter — Com|x>sition  of,  kc,  504. 
Portugal  berries  as  a  colooriog  of 

wine,  570,  573,  674. 
Pototo,  218. 

— Analysis  of,  220. 
fungus,  219. 
starch,  172,  176,  178. 

„      as  an  adultersnt  of 
wheat  flour,  190. 
Power,  Dr.  Hy.,  36. 
Prejudice  ouestion,  29-31,  700. 
Primuline  [>ase,  113. 
Preusse  and  Tiemann's  estimation  of 

oxygen  in  water,  648. 
Private  purchase  of  samples,  54 
Privet  as  a  oolonring  of  wine,  571, 

573,  575,  577. 
Proof  spirit,  467. 
Prosecution  of  ofienders  against  Sale 

of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  59. 
Prune — Composition  of,  159. 
Prunier*s  method  of  separating  cofe 

from  chicory,  446. 
Public  analyst — Appointment  ofj  52. 
Public  Anal^'sts'  Society,  4Z 
Purchase  of  samples,  53,  56,  62,  701 
Purple  cow  wheat,  186. 
Purpurine,  93. 

,,        as  a  test  for  alum,  195u 
Pyronine,  111. 
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QuASsiiN,  517,  634. 
Quercetin,  401. 
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Qnerdtannic  acid,  401. 
Quercitron,  116. 
Qninoline  colours,  110. 

Raboubdik,  H.,  method  of  analysing 

pepper,  611. 
„  >i      of   estimating 

pepper,  611. 
Railway  Station — Taking  of  samples 

at,  6a. 
Raspberry,  99,  159,  162. 
Rectified  spirit,  467. 
Red  bread  fungus,  202. 
Red  colouring  matter,  92-99. 
Redi,  Francesco,  32. 
Reduced  extract  of  wine,  560. 
Refractometers,  355. 
Regnault's  volumemometer,  433. 
Refusal  to  sell,  50,  55. 
Reichert's   process   for  saponifying 

butter.  357,  365,  366. 
Reinharat's  method  of  taking  melting 

points,  351. 
Reports — Quarterly,  of  analyst,  702. 
Resorcin  aa  a  test  for  nitrates,  538. 
„  sugar,  286. 

blue,  112. 
„       yellow,  177. 
Rhinanthin,  187. 
Khizopus  nigricans,  202. 
Rice,  167,  177,  214. 
„     starch,  175,  178. 
„    vinegar,  567. 
Riddle's  patent  process  for  the  pre- 
servation of  muk,  319. 
Ridge's  food,  209. 

Rie^ler's  method  of  estimating  alco- 
hol and  extract  in  wine,  547. 
Ritthausen's  copper  process  for  the 

analysis  of  milk,  277. 
Robinl's  method  for  detecting  potato 

starch  in  wheat  flour, 
191. 
„         »t     for     estimating     the 
value  of  flour,  197. 
Rooceline,  114,  566. 
Rodriguez's    method   of  examining 

flour,  193. 
Rook  V,  Hopley,  61. 
Roquefort  cheese,  380,  382. 

„  ,,       — Ripening  of,  381. 

Rosaniline,  93,  566. 
Rose  Bengal,  112, 
Rosocyanin,  100. 
Rosolic  acid,  96. 


Rouch  V,  Han,  65. 

Rum,  490. 

Russell  and   Laplace,   spectrom  of 

water,  631. 
Rutic  acid,  242. 
Rye,  213. 

bread  214. 

]]        „  *  — DigestibiUty  of,  201 

„    —Fat  of,  2ia 

„    flour,  213. 

„    starch,  174,  176.- 


SACCHARiMi^RK  k  Penombres,  150. 
Saccharin,  103. 

Sacchse,  A.  ~  Solution  for  the  esti- 
mation of  sugar,  142. 
Safliower,  115. 

Saffron — Old  penalties  for  adulterat- 
ing. 16. 
Safranine,  93,  111,  114,  566. 
Saglier's  method  of  testing  alcohol, 

485. 
Sago  in  pepper,  612. 
„    starch,  174,  177. 
Saladin  of  Ascala,  32. 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  47. 

„        Text  of, 

699. 
„  Amendment 
Act— Text 
of,  708. 
Salicin  in  beer,  536. 
Salicylic  acid  in  beer,  540. 
,,        in  milk,  316. 
Salkowski's  test  for  cholesterin,  281. 
Salt  in  beer,  540-543. 
Sample— Division  of,  into  parts,  58, 
701. 
„     — Transmission  through   the 
post,  702. 
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Sand  in  pej)per,  612. 

Sande,  J.  B.  Vanden,  33. 

Sandys  ?;.  Small,  52. 

Santalin,  99,  115. 

Saprophiles,  600. 

Saponin,  188. 

Savalle's  method  of  testing  alcohol^ 
484. 

Scala's  analysis  of  rum,  491. 

Scarlatina  in  relation  to  milk,  298. 

Scheele — Discovery  of  lactic  acid, 
236. 

Scheibler's  method  of  detecting  dex- 
trin in  sugar,  130l 
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Scheibler's  method  of  detennining 

sugar  ash,  134. 
Schmidt  and  Hiepe's  method  of  esti- 

roatins  acids  in  wine,  653. 
Schmidt  8  analysis  of  old  wines,  550. 
process  of  detecting  picro- 
tozine  in  beer,  537. 
„    of    estimating    sul- 
phur    dioxide    in 
wine,  555. 
Schmo^r's    observations    on    the 

polarisation  of  milk  sugar,  284. 
Scnoepff — Experiments  on  milk,  235. 
Schultz    and     Julius*    scheme    for 

colours.  109-117. 
Schutzenberger  on  the  decomposition 

of  casein  by  baryta,  243. 
"  Search  after  claret,"  10. 
Sechium  starch,  177. 
Section  cutting,  73,  74. 
Sedgwick-Rafter  method,  672. 
Selivanofirs    method    of    detecting 

sugars,  286. 
Sell's  process   of   estimating   amyl 

alcohol,  484. 
Separated  milk,  331. 
Sesame  oil,  359,  624. 
Sewage  farm — Influence  of,  on  the 

milk,  325. 
Seyler-Hoppe  views  on  casein,  242. 
Sheep's  milk,  259. 
Sieben's  analysis  of  honey,  155. 
Silver  nitrate— Standard  solution  of, 

69.3. 
Sinalbin,  597. 
Sinapin,  596. 
Skalweit*s    refraction     figures    for 

butter,  355,  359. 
Skeleton  ashes,  403. 
Skim  cheese,  380. 

„     milk,  331. 
Sloe,  409. 
Smeo's  views  as  to  milk  of  cows  on 

sewage  farms,  325. 
Smith,    Angus — Method  of  water- 
testing,  620. 
Smith,  Dr.  L.~Microsoope,  72. 
Soap— Standard  solution  of,  693. 
Sodic  nitrite — Solution  of,  694. 
Sodium  chloride— Solution  of,  694 
hydrate— Solution  for  esti- 
mation of  nitrates,  694. 
hyposulphite  solution,  694. 
silicate  as  an  adulterant  of 
butter,  345. 
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Soldainrs  solution  for  estimation  of 

suffar,  137. 
Soleu's  saccharimeter,  147. 
Somerset  House — Reference  to,  60. 
Sorbinazone,  127. 
Sorby-Browning  micro-spectroscope, 

74. 
Sorby's  investigation  of  the  colouring 

matters  of  malt,  508. 
method  of  detecting  bitten 

in  beer,  539. 
method  of  measuring  absorp- 
tion bands,  76. 
Sow's  milk,  260. 
Soxhlet's  apparatus  for  ether,  37. 

experiments  on  the  estima- 
tion of  sugar  by  Fehling's 
solution,  139,  142. 
method  for  obtaining  dex- 
trose, 136. 
method  of  detectingnitrates 
in  milk,  292. 

Srocess  of  milk  analy8is,274. 
ocolate,  450. 
Specific  gravity — ^Determination  of, 

by  Boyle,  33. 
of  butter  fat,  357, 

359. 
tables  for  alcohol, 
468470. 

Spectroscopic    determination    of 

metals,  79,  80. 
examination  of  colour- 
in  ^-matters,  91. 
Spectroscopy — Quantitative,  84. 
Spectrum  of  water,  631. 

analysis  as  applied  to  beer, 

539. 
wine,  569. 
Spermaceti — Pattern  of,  346. 
Spirit  indication  (tables  ,  526-527. 

„     vinegar,  582,  586. 
Spirits— Standard  of  strength,    49, 

708. 
Sponees  in  water,  677. 
Standard  solutions  in  use  in  water 

analysis,  692. 
Starch,  163178. 

— Estimation  of,  by  conver- 
sion into  sugar,  164-169. 
—Solution  of;  694. 
Starches— Microscopical    identifica- 
tion of,  170-178. 
— Quantitative    detennins* 
tion  of,  171. 
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Stearin,  240. 

stein's  metiiod  for  the  detection  of 
colouring  matters,  114-117. 
„      photographic  camera,  90. 
Stephens'  patent  relative  to  milk  pre- 
servation, 318» 
Stilton  cheese,  379. 
Stock's  method  of   detecting  beef 

stearin  in  lard,  393. 
Stone's  study  of  starch  determina- 
tion, 169. 
Stoat— Composition  of,  505. 
Strawberries,  159,  161. 
Strychnine  in  beer,  535. 
Stntzer's  classification  of  nitrogenous 
•    constituents  of  cocoa,  463. 
Sublimation  of  theine,  397,  413. 
Succinic  acid— Estimation  of,  561. 
Sudan,  II.  and  III.,  11.3. 

„        brown,  113. 
Sugar,  126-150. 

—Adulteration  of,  128. 
analysis,  132. 

as  an  adulterant  of  beer,  543. 
—Ash  of,  134. 
candy,  151. 
cane  in  milk,  2S1-2S6. 
compounds  with  bases,  126. 
concretes  (analysis  of),  134. 
cyanide  process,  of  estima- 
tion, 143. 
—Estimation  of,  137-150. 

„  in  wine,  563. 

— ^Full  analysis  of,  130. 
Invert,  127,  139. 
Milk,  114. 

— Pavy's  process  of  estima- 
tion, 144. 
test   for   sewage  in   water, 

684. 
—Solubility  of,  128. 
— Starch  or  glucose,  detection 
of,  in  cane  sugar,  129. 
Sullivan's  method  of  starch  estima- 
tion, 165-167,  181. 
Sulphates  in  milk,  246. 
„        in  water,  650. 
Sulpho-cyanides  in  milk,  247. 
Sulphonated  azines,  112. 
Sulphur  in  mustard— Estimation  of, 

601. 
Sulphuric  acid  in  vinesar — Estima- 
tion of,  584,  585. 
method  of  sa^jonifi- 
cation,  367. 
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Sulphurous  acid — Estimation  of,  in 

wine,  535. 
Sweetmeats,  151. 
Swiss  Company's  condensed  milk,  317* 

Tabarie's  method  of  alcohol  estima- 
tion, 477. 
Table  beer,  505. 
Tacca  arrowroot,  175,  178. 
Tallow — Melting-point  of,  354. 

,,      — Patterns  of,  347. 
Tannin — Determination  of,  415, 416. 
in  brandy,  490. 
in  tea,  4i7. 
Tapioca,  175. 
Tartaric  acid— Estimation  o(  inwino, 

553,  562. 
Tea,  395-424. 

„    — Acts  relative  to,  21. 

,,    — Adulteration  of,  423. 

„    —Analysis  of,  416-423. 

„    — Bohemian,  423. 

,,    —Brick,  395. 

, ,    — Chemical  composition  of,  397, 
401. 

„    — Chemical  method  of  examin- 
ing leaves  of,  396. 

„    —Examination  of,  by  Exciae, 
705. 

„    —Facing  of,  422. 

„    leaf— Structure  of,  396. 

, ,    —  M  icroscopical  methods  of  de- 
tecting adulteration,  403. 

,,    — Varieties  of,  395. 
Teinturier,  a  wine  colouring  matter, 

573. 
Testi  Ludovici  on  milk  sugar,  231. 
Theine — Discovery  of,  by  Leeuwen- 
hoek,  35. 

„     —Estimation  of,  397,  412. 

„      — Physical  properties  of,  397. 

„      —Solubility  of,  399. 

„      —Tests  for,  400. 
Theobromin,  452-455. 

„  — Poisonous  effects  of^ 

454. 
Thiazines,  112. 

Thierry,  M.,  Spectroscope  of,  78. 
Thiobenzyl  colours,  110. 
Thionine  blue,  111. 
Thresh's  method  of  estimating  sul- 
phuric acid  in  vinegar,  586. 
Tin  in  peas,  225. 
Titer  test  for  fats,  354. 
Tobacco— Ash  of,  404. 
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Toff^.  161. 

Toloidine  bine,  111. 

Toluy lene  red.  111. 

Tomlinson's  cohesion  figures,  348. 

Total  solids  of  milk,  268. 

Tons  les  mois,  171. 

Traube*s  method  of  detecting  fonsel 

oil,  487. 
Treacle,  157. 
Tribatyrin  as  an  adulterant  of  butter, 

343. 
Trifolium  bitter,  534. 
Trinidad  cocoa,  448. 
Trinitroplienol — See  Picric  acid. 
Tritisecaline,  179. 
Tropeoline,  114,  5G6. 
Tschirch's  researches  on  copper,  224. 
Tubercular  disease— Belation  of,  to 

milk,  300. 
Turmeric,  100,  115,  173. 

,,         in  mustard,  600. 
Twitchell's   modification    of  Jean's 

process,  370. 
Typhoid  bacillus—Characters  of,  686. 
Typhus— Milk  in,  298. 
Tyrotoxicon,  307,  385. 


Ulsch's  methods  of  estimating  nitric 

acid,  640,  G42. 
Uranioe,  112. 
Urea  in  milk,  289. 
Urogleua,  678. 

Yaguubi  processes,  71. 

„  for  estimating  the 

water  in  milk,  275. 

Valentine  and  O^Sulli van's  analysis 

of  malt,  508. 
Valenta's  test  for  butter,  349. 
Vanilla  chocolate,  450. 
Vaughan,    Victor,    on    tyrotoxicon, 

307. 
Veal-dripping — Melting  point  of,  354. 
Vegetable  ivory  in  coffee,  437. 
Vernois  and  Becquerers  method  of 

milk  analysis,  267. 
Victoria  blue,  114. 

„        green.  111,  114. 
,,        yellow,  112. 
Vieth's  analysis  of  cream,  329. 

„  butter  milk,  378. 

Villenin's  experiments  on  tubercle  in 

milk,  300. 
Vinegar,  581-589. 
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Vinegar — Adulteration  of,  585. 

--Analysis  of,  582,  586. 

eels,  35. 

malt,  582. 

wine,  582. 
Violet  acid,  112. 
„      black,  112. 
,,      neutral.  111. 
Viscometry  of  butter,  360. 
Vitruvius,  4. 
Voelcker's  analysis  of  goats'  milk, 

257. 
Vogel,  cla8si6cation  of  starches,  176. 
Vogel's  method  of  delineating  spec- 
tra, 76. 
observations    on   purpnrine 

and  alum,  195. 

test  for  ergot,  189. 

Volatile  organic   matter  in  water, 

653. 
Volhard's    method    of     estimating 

chlorine,  635. 
Voltelcnus  on  milk,  234. 
Vullyanoz  on  milk,  234. 


Wallace  on  sugar  ash,  132. 
Wallace's  analyses  of  treacle,  158. 
Wanklyn   and    Eassie's   patent  for 

milk  preservation,  319. 
Wanklyn's    method    of    estimating 
butyric  acid,  371. 
method  of  milk  analysis, 

371. 
standards  (water),  691. 
Warranty  under  the  Sale  of  Food 

and  Drugs  Act,  704. 
Water  analysis,  standards  of  purityt 
689. 
— Biological  examination  of, 

685. 
—Colour  of;  630. 
in  brewing,  505,  506. 
—Butter.  376. 
in  milk,  277. 
— Microscopical   appearances 

of,  673. 
— Mineral  analysis  of,  671. 
organic    nitrogen    estimated 
by  Kjeldahl's  method,  670. 
— Quantitative    analysis   of, 

633. 
— SmeU  of,  630. 
— Total  solid  residae  of,  634. 
Wave  lengths,  72. 
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^Veinwvnll*8  analysis  of  nitrogenous 

cooatitaents  of  cereals,  183. 
Weiske's  experiments  on  milk  in  re- 
lation to  feeding,  320. 
Weld,  U& 

Welman*8  colour  test,  32. 
'V^'ensleydale  cheese,  380. 
Wemer>Schmidt  process  of  fat  ex- 
traction, 275. 
THieat  flour,  179-198. 

— Adulteration  of,  186, 
— Analysis  of,  186. 
— Constituents  of,  179. 
starch  —  VogeFs       measure- 
roeote  of,  176. 
Whey — Composition  of,  385. 
WhUky,  49i. 
Wiesner's  measurements  of  starches, 

177,  178. 
Wigner^s  determinations  of  nitrogen 
in  cereals,  183. 
,,        observations  on  milk  fat, 
239. 
Wiley's    obeervations    on    carbohy- 
drates in  milk  fat,  231,  282. 
Willard*8  observations  on  milk  in 

relation  to  sewage,  325. 
Willow  herb  leaves  as  an  adulterant 

of  tea,  411. 
Wine,  545-580. 

— Adulteration  of,  546. 
— Analysis  of,  547,  579. 
— Ancient  adulteration  of,  4. 
—Ash  of,  578. 
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Wine  —  Bibliography  of,  580. 

— Changes  of,  th  rough  age,  546. 
astringent  matters,  564. 
— Colouring  matters  of,  564. 
— Constituents  of,  548-551. 
— Contamination  of,  by  lead, 

18. 
— Decree  by  Provost  of  Paris 

in  1871  relative  to,  13. 
— Electrolysis  of,  565. 
— Old  English  Act  relative  to, 

20. 
— Old  German  regulations  re- 
lative to,  16. 
— Vinegar,  581. 
— Watering  of,  558. 
Woodward's  method  of  photography, 
80. 
,,  photometer,  90. 

Wormwood  bitter,  535. 
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XA^'THOPHYLL,  105. 

Yam  starch,  176. 

Yeast  —  Chemical    constituents    of, 

500. 
YeUow— Brilliant,  112. 

Zallonis'  experiments  on  the  inocu- 
lation of  tubercle,  300. 

Zinc  in  water,  632. 
,,    iodide  starch,  632. 

Zipperer's   method    of    determining 
cocoa-red,  456. 
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POISONS:  Their  Effects  and   Detection. 

By  A.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  M.B.C.S.,  F.C.S., 
BairUter-at-Law,  Public  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Devon,  Ac 
"  Undoubtedly  the  most  complete  wouk  on  Toxicology  in  our  lanpiago."— TA* 
Anaim  (on  the  Third  Edition).  ^^     ^  ^      ^^    ^^._. 

••  As  a  PRACTICAL  GUIDE,  we  know  NO  BETTER  work.  —Thf  Lancet  (pn  tM  Thvra 
Bdition), 

HYGIENE  (A  Handbook  of).  By  Surgeon-Major  A.  M.  Daviks, 
D.P.H.  Camb.,  late  Assistant-Professor  of  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  School.  Pocket 
Size.    Leather.    With  Illustrations.    12s.  6d. 

'*  This  ADMIRABLE  HANDBOOK."— fdtn.  Med.  JounuU. 

'*  The  elegant  dress  of  the  little  volume  before  us  is  but  the  outer  covering  of  a 
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The  leading  features  in  Mr.  Anglin's  carefolly-planned  "  Design  of  Stmc- 
tores  '*  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  :^ 


I.  It  supplies  the  want,  long  felt  among  Students  of  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  of  a  concise  Text-book  on  Structures,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  a  knowledge  of  Elsmkntary  Mathematics  only. 

3.  The  subject  of  Graphic  Statics  has  only  of  recent  years  been  generally 
applied  in  this  countij  to  determine  the  Stresses  on  Framed  Structures ;  and 
in  too  many  cases  this  is  done  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  science  is  founded.  In  Mr.  Anglings  work  the  sjrstem  is  explained 
firom  TIRST  PRINCIPLES,  and  the  Student  will  find  in  it  a  valuable  aid  in 
determining  the  stresses  on  aU  irregularly-framed  structures. 

3.  A  Urge  number  of  Practical  E^zamples,  such  as  occur  in  the  evexy-day 
experience  of  the  Engineer,  are  given  and  carefully  worked  out,  some  being 
solved  both  analytically  and  graplucally,  as  a  guide  to  the  StudenL 

4.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  tlie  subject,  the.  Strength  of 
Joints,  Punchmg,  Drilling,  Rivetting,  and  other  processes  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  Bridges,  K00&,  and  Structural  work  generally,  are  the  result 
of  MANY  years*  EXPERIENCE  in  the  bridge-yard ;  and  the  information  given 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  practical 
bridge-builder. 


"  Studoitft  of  Engineerins  will  find  this  Text-Book  invaluablb.**— v^fcAAte/. 

"The  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  produdnf  a  THoaouGKi.T  pkacticaz.  Text- 
Book  "-^M/^i^r. 

"We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  woik  not  only  to  the  Student,  as  the  bbst 
Tbxt-Book  on  the  subject,  but  also  to  the  professional  engineer  as  an  BXCBXDuici.y 
VALUABX^  book  of  reference.*' — MwAanieai  W^rid, 

"This  woric  can  be  coNriDBMTLY  reccnnmended  to  engineers.  The  author  has  wisely 
chosen  to  use  as  little  of  the  higher  mathematics  as  possible,  and  has  thus  made  his  book  of 


KBAL  USB  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  BNCiKBEK.    .    .    .    Aher  caTttul  penisal,  we  haipe  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  work**— JVSs/a«rv. 
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— Oato— Barley —Bye—Rice—  Maize— Millet  —  Potato— Peas— ChintM 
Peas — Lentils — Beans  — Milk —Cream —Butter — Cheese — Tea— Cefise-* 
O)coa  and  Chocolate — Alcohol — Brandy — Rum — Whisky— Gin — Anack — 
Xiqueurs — ^Beer — Wine — Vinegar — Lemon  and  Lime  Juice — Mustaud — 
Pepper— Sweet  and  Bitter  Almond -*  Annatto  —  Olive  Oil — Water. 
^'ppeadvn :  Text  of  English,  and  American  AdnUeration  Acts. 

"  Thoronghly  practical.  .  .  .  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  medical  praaUM— r."   J— >. 
"  An  admiraoie  digest  of  the  most  recent  state  of  knowledge.    .    .    .   Interesting  eren  to  laj 
coadexB."— CA«mi<»Z  Nevm. 

**  BftASivs  uheitaluw  for  completeness  of  information."— Amttary  Beeord. 

%*  The  FouETH  EniTiosr  contains  many  Additions. 


POISONS: 

THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

Tbibd  "BmrtoH^    In  Large^8vo»  Cioth,  with  Tables  and  SlustMti 

Price  21s. 

aSNSRAL    CONTENTS. 

L — ^Historical  Litroduction.  II. — ClassiJScation — Statistics — Conneetion 
f)etween  Toxic  Action  and  Chemioal  Composition — life  Testa— denenil 
Method  of  Procedure — The  Spectroscope — Examination  of  Blood  and  Blood 
Stains.  III. — Poisonous  Gases.  IV. — Acids  and  Alkalies.  V. — More 
•or  leas  Volatile  Poisonous  Substances.  VI. — Alkaloids  and  Fois«noiB 
Vegetable  Principles.  VII. — Poisons  derived  from  Living  or  Dead  Animal 
Substances.  VIlI. — ^The  Oxalic  Acid  Grovp.  IX. —Inorganic  Poisons. 
Appendix :  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwiae,  of  Cases  of  Poisoning. 

*' Undoabtedly  ms  mosv  compiitb  work  on  Tudcolbgy  in  ourhu|gaaiMk"~rA«  Analytt  (on 
4ke  Third  EdUUm). 

**  As  aPBACiiCAK  OQIDB,  WO  know  so  BETTU  work.">-Tke  laman  famOm  Tkird  EdiMon), 

\*  In  tbe  Third  Editioit,  Bnlarved  and  partly  Be-writtan*  Haw  AsALnuMAlfasaoBehipt 


introdneed,  and  the  Oadatrmc  Aucaloids,  or  ftioiCAiiiai;  bodlas  playinvso  grsal  •  p«t 
Jood-poisOTiing  and  in  the  Manifestations  of  Disease,  hare  reoelred  qpedal  Mtaation. 


LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


1  OMdMlMS  OMtrriM  S  00.'8  FUBUOATtOWa. 

MINE-SURVEYINQ   (A   Text-Book   of): 

for  tk§  um  of  Managen  of  Mineo  and  Collierioo,  Studonto 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Mineo,  do. 


By  BENNETT   H.    B  ROUGH,   F.G.S., 

Late  lAStnidor  of  Mine-Sarvcyiivb  Royal  Sdiool  of  Miaei. 

Wtth  Dksnins.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8to.    Qoth,  7s.  6d. 

Genksal  Contknts. 

Qenena  Explftnatiom— Measurement  of  DisUnces— Miner's  Dial— Variatloa  of 
the  Magnetic-Needle— Snnreyinff  with  the  Magnetic-Needle  in  presence  of  Iron — 
SnrvcTing  with  the  Fixed  Nee<^— German  Dial— Theodolite— Traversing  Under- 
groond — Surface-Surveys  with  Theodolite — Plotting  the  Survey— Calculation  oC 
Areas — Levelling — Connection  of  Underground-  and  Surfi&oe-Surveys — Measuring 
Distances  b^  TOescope— Setting-out — \iine-Sunreying  Problems — ^Mine  Flans — 
Applications  of  Magnefic-Needle  in  Mining — Appendices. 

**  It  is  th«  kind  of  book  which  has  long  been  wanted,  and  no  EagUth-spealdag  Mine  AgcaS 
«r  Blining  Student  will  consider  his  technical  library  complete  widunxt  it.'  — Nmitm* 

"SUPPUXS  A  LONG-PBLT  WANT.**— /rVM. 

**  A  valuable  accessory  to  Surreyon  fai  erery  department  of  commercial 


T\roilK:  S 


By  WALTER  R.  BROWNE,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  CE., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Cellege,  Cambridge. 


THE    STUDENT'S    MECHANICS 

An  Introdaetion  to  the  Study  of  Force  and  Motion. 

With  Diagrams.     Crown  8to.    Cloth,  4s.  6d. 


fai  style  and  practical  in  medMxi,  'Thx  STUoam's  MacHANics*  is  oofdially  to 
recommoBded  firon  all  points  of  view.  ^—A  ikemmim. 


FOUNDATIONS    OF    MECHANICS. 

PApers  reprinted  from  the  Engineer,    In  Crown  8to,  is. 

FUEL    AND    WATER: 

A  Manual  fop  Users  of  Steam  and  >A^atar. 
Br  Pbof.  SCHWACKHOFER  and  W.  R.  BROWNE,  M.A.    (See  p.  38.  > 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


GAS    MANUFACTURE 

(THE    CHEMISTRY    OFX 

A  HamdBo9k  om  tke  AWnetMiu  ^rOKra^KNik  0mt  T^hg 

of  lilmmimaimg  Oa^  mti  tk%  Amy  0/  m  tyt* 

/¥odmt9  of  Gas  MomtfmUim^    fot  tA# 

Uso  of  StmdMts. 

W.  J.  ATKINSON  BUTTKRFIKUX  MA..  V\r S., 

Btmd  CiMliK  Qm  Wort«i  »KkK4k  UmOim^  K 


•ft 


Hie  BI8T  WORK  of  its  kiiid  which  we  h*v«  vvw  h*U  l)t<^  )0«^Mith>  uf  ii> 
Tiewing." — JowmcU  of  G<u  Lif^htimff* 


GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

I,  Saw   Material!  for   Oas      VI.  Final  Sotalli  of  Xaau- 

Xanufactnre.  Ikoturt. 

n.  CkMd  Gas.  YIL  Oai  Analyili. 

in.  Carburetted  Water  Oas.  Till.  Photometr  j. 

IT.  Oil  Oas.  ,    IZ.  Applioationi  of  Oas. 

T.  Enricliing  by  Light  Oils.  Z.  Bye-Produots. 


\*  TUs  work  deds  primari]^  with  tb«  ordioirjr  |>ror«iMt  of  iU»  MAttVfJktmiHU 
cmplojed  in  this  ooimtry,  aod  umf  MpcdnDj  »t  UuUvmiUik  iti«  jfrimuidm  om  whW«)i 
thcj  an  beted.  The  more  modern,  bot  ee  yet  feuUUliftry,  |if#4:«r»««»  nm  fMllf  trii»t«4 
elao.  The  ChspCcnon  Q<u  Analpms  end  PluAtrmeiru  will  i;fi»M«i  thn  f.«fiiii(ifM«r  t«i 
0aep  the  methede  bj  which  the  qneiitj  of  tbe  gee  |i«  M*m  m  «««^f  <tHi«-'l«  «m/1  ifi  ihtt 
Chapter  on  The  AppikaUcna  of  Ga$,  not  only  U  it  (h«MjM4r4  *•  nu  t\\<nutu^hit  ^'*'i 
eiao  ae  a  icad^jr  eeeeee  of  heet  end  power.  In  tbe  f)f>*l  ^wiApur,  nr.  *tUfoi^  !»««  Um« 
mede  to  trace  in  areadiljr'intelligible  memwr  th«  tf%tr*f.i'uyn  lA  \\*m  f.r ,r  >  »{«•)  'Uf>t«hv*« 
firoB  the  crvde  BTB'niODrcn,  The  work  d^U  in/(/W»uiIy  «itn  r.;»«  u.'fK\.  utfrtUtM 
develepaMSta  ef  the  mdutrT,  incltuiin^  le/^r  a/i4  ti^  ff.u.u.tFtf..iit  ^'ft'»»fit*m  »t»'i 
■tee  ef  aec^Jeae  and  the  eiirptacatko  of  a)«irkpre««eil  fee  f '/^  )t«y*M  7  / */  <vrti .  'J  »»*  ttf*'lit 
ef  Ae  flCsMiehi  TedunGel  CoILegce  axwi  cLmm*  neve  tfer'i*«^>v^*t  *«««a  imi|4  fM  ti«w. 


LOXDOX:  EXETER  STf  EET,  STPAVfi, 


to        9MAMLSS  ontmtr  *  eo.  's  fubmga  nojnK 


Works  by  GBENVULE  A.  J.  COLf,  M.B.UL»  ¥.Qk% 

Vrottuat  of  Geology  in  Ae  Royal  CoDege  of  Science  for  Ireland. 


PRACTICAL    GEOLOGY 

(AIDS    IN): 

tr/TH  A   SMCTIOir  ON  J^ALjEONTOLOGY, 

Second  Edition,  Revised.      With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  xos.  6d. 

GENERAIi  CONTENT S.~PART  I.— Sampling  of  the  Earth's 
Crust.  PART  1 1. —Examination  of  Minerals.  PART  III.— Ezauina- 
TioN  OF  Rocks.    PART  IV.— Examination  of  Fossils. 


'*  Prof.  Cole  treats  of  the  examination  of  minerals  and  rocks  in  a  way  that  has 
been  attempted  before    .    .    .    desuvimg  op  thb  ricmbst  fsaisb.     1I««  indeed  are 
'Aids '  IKNUMBSABLA  and  INVALUABLE.    All  the  directions  are  given  with  the  utmost 
«kess  and  precision." — AtfuntBum. 

"  To  the  vonnger  workers  in  Geolovy,  Prof.  Cole's  book  will  be  aa  XMDiflraMSAaui 
<lictionary  to  the  learners  of  a  language.  —.Sa/»rtdb|r  Rtwitw. 

"That  the  work  deserves  its  title,  that  it  is  full  of  'Aids,' and  in  the  hi^MSt 
'PXACTICAL,'  will  be  the  verdict  of  all  who  use  it." — Naiurt. 

**  This  BXCBLLBNT  MANUAL     .     .     .     Will  be  A  VBXY  GREAT  HELP.      .     .     .     The 

on  the  Examination  of  Fossils  is  probaUy  the  best  of  its  kind  yet  puUished.    .    .    .    Fuu. 
of  well-digested  information  from  the  newest  sources  and  from  petsooal  research.**— j ' 
^/Nat,  HisUry. 


New  and  Attraotive  Work  by  Pro£  GOLB. 

OPEN-AIR     STUDIESs 

An  Introduction  to  Geology  Out-of-doors. 

With  12  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Photographs.     Cloth,     8a.   6d. 

Gkneral  Contents. — The  Materials  of  the  Earth — A  Mountain  HoUow 
*— Down  the  Valley — Along  the  Shore — Across  the  Plains — Dead  Volcanoes 
—A  Granite  Highland--The  Annals  of  the  Earth^The  Snmj  Hiii»->The 
Folds  of  the  Mountains. 

**The  PABCiKATiiro  'Opek-Aik  Stcdibs*  of  Prof.  Colb  gfve  thd  sobfect  a  acow  ov 
AxncATio:f    .    .    .    oannot  fail  to  aroase  keen  interest  in  geolo>;y."    (fmlofUat  Jftifmiis. 

^^Ehubsttut  bbadablb    .    .    .    every  small  detail  in  a  Meae  traotied  wtth  a  syai^ 
pathetic  kindly  pen  that  remindi  (Hie  of  the  lingeriag  brush  of  a  CoaotaMek" ~ Jtowi^ 

*'Ttxe  work  of  Prof.  Cole  comblnaa  klkgahcb  of  sttlb  with  scxbbxibxc  iffOBOCoasBS^**— 
J*9termann*s  iiittheHungen. 

**  The  book  is  worthy  of  its  title:  trom  cover  to  cover  it  is  steobo  with  braolnff  frssl 
of  the  mouQlaln  and  the  field,  while  its  Aocmucr  and  tHosooanBEts  aheir  ibaft  it  la 
work  of  an  earnest  and  conseleatkras  stodeab    .    .    .    FvU  of  ^amna^m 
are  most  welcome  '^-^Natwal  Science. 

"  A  CHAEBiHa  BOOB,  beautifully  illostrated.'*— J,<Aen«ttm. 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRANIX 


aCUSNTJFSC  JLBfJ>  TWCMJfQLeQIGAX  WOMTS. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS! 

A  Ooideto  the  Gontnietion  of  Woi^  for  tke  Trffwenthn  ef  Hie 
PMutioii  by  Sewage  of  RiT^n  and  Estmrfes. 

.         BY 

W.  SANTO    CRIMP,   M.Inst.CK,   F.G.S., 

Late  A  wimant-Engincer,  Loodoa  Cbanty  CoundL 

With  Tables,  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  37  Lithognphic  Plates.    Medii 

3vo.     Handsone  Oolh. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Emla&ged.    ^o& 


PART  I.— Introductort. 


latroductioD. 

Details  of  Rivor  PoUudoMWid 

tions  of  Various  Commissions. 
Hoofly  and  Daily  Flow  of  Sewage. 
Hm  Fkil  System  as  AiTectiiiK  Sewtto. 
The  Sepanuion  of  Rain- watar  finan  me  Sewage 


Settling  Tanks. 
Chemical  Pi 
The  Disposal  of 
Tbe  Preparatioa  of 

pooaL 
Tiw  of  Sewage  Fann 


PART  II.— Sbwagb  Disposal  Wokks  in  Opkratiom— ' 
CoNvnucnoN,  Maintbramge,  AifD  Cost. 

BhBtrated  by  Plates  showing  the  General  Plan  and  AzraDgemeat 

in  each  DistricL 


Map  of  the  LONDON  Sewage  System, 

Crossness  Outfall. 

Barking  OutfalL 

D— caster  Irrigation  Farm. 

Beddington    Irrigacion   Farm,   Borough  of 

CroydoQ. 
Dedfutd  Sew«ge  Farm  Iiriaation. 
Pewsbmy   and   Hitcfain  Intenaittcat  FSl- 

tzatioD. 
Merton,  Cioydon  Ruial  Saaitary  Authority. 
Swanwick,  Derbyshire. 
The  Ealing  Sewage  Works. 
Ouswick. 

Kingston-on-Thames,  A  B.  C  IVacose 
Salford  Sewage  Works. 


Bradford,  Pkvdpitation. 

New    Maiden,  Chemical   Treatment 

Small  Filters. 
Friern  BameC- 

Acton,  Feroaone  and  Polarite  Process. 
Ilford,  Chadwell,  and  Dagwiham  Woda. 
CoTcntry. 
Wimbledon. 
Binningham. 
Margate. 
Portsmouth. 

BERLIN  Sewaj^e  Farms. 
Sewage    Precipitation    Works, 

(GenaanyV 
Trealnmnt  of  Sewage  by  Electrolysia. 


%*  From  the  fact  of  the  Author's  haWng,  for  some  years,  had  chaise  of  the  Main 
Drainage  Works  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the  Metropolis,  the  chapter  oa  London  will  be 
found  to  contain  many  important  details  which  would  not  odierwise  have  been  available. 

"  All  persons  interested  in  Saaitary  Scieaoa  ow>e  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Crimpw  .  .  . 
His  woik  will  be  espedally  useful  to  Savitary  Authoritiss  and  their  advisers  .  .  . 
■MMmrrLT  pkactical  axd  vsetvl  .  .  .  gives  plans  and  descriptions  of  vamy  or  tmb 
MOST  mPOBTANT  SBWAGB  WORKS  of  JBufl^d  .  .  .  With  iwry  Wluabltt  inibraulioB  as  to 
dieoosTof  construction  and  working  of  each.  .  .  .  The  carefully-prepared  drawings 
mil  of  an  easy  conparisoo  between  the  diflennt  I 


"  ArobaUy  the  most  coMn.rrB  and  wmn  TRBATvaoa  tba  sHbiect  which  has 
language     .    .         Will  prove  of  the  gsaalsn  use  to  all  wha  haws  the 
Duposal  to  hotr^Mdimim^  MstlicmlJmtrmmL 


LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


»  CBARLXa  QRIFFIN  S  C0J3  PUBLICATIONS. 


Pocket  Siae.    LMttier.    With  Illiwtratioiii.    12i.  6d. 


HYGIENE  (A  Hand-Book  of), 

BT 

SURGEON-MAJOR    A.    M.    f>AVIES,    D.P.H.Camb., 

Lata  AasiiUBt-Prorenor  of  BjeHmm,  Aimy  Medical  School. 


General  Contents. 

Air  and  Ventilation — Water  and  Water  Supply — Food  and  Dieting— 
Kemoval  and  Disposal  of  Sewage^Habitations — Personal  Hygiene — Soils 
and  Sites — Climate  and  Meteorology — Causation  and  Prevention  of  Disease 
— Disinfection. 

*'  This  ASM imABU  HAirvBooK  .  .  .  gtTos  VDU  iBfonoatloD  oominwwd  Into  the  waaSkti 
poMibto  balk."— letfifk  Jr«eL  JomrmaL 

"Tboekniit  dren  of  (ho  UUlo  volaino  before  u  !•  bat  tho  ontor  coretingci  xwra  nca 
KKSVBL.  and  JuatlT  mcriti  the  praltM  it  Bpontaneoaaly  ealU  forth.  Attractive  to  tiie  era,  BatieoB- 
Xajor  Datibs'  Toiaaie  ia  equallr  attractWe  to  tiw  miad.  Stodenta  will  Ond  that  ita  MO  pacei 
compiiM  ALL  informatkin  neeeaaair.  Compact,  haxot,  compbbbbssitx,  it  oeitainlj  taaiU  a 
hif  h  place  amoOB  the  tezt-booka  of  the  dmy^—StutUanf  Beoord, 

**  We  are  glad  to  welcome  Sargeon-MaJor  Darlea' book  .  .  .  he  has  had  ample  opfMntsnitT 
to  make  himself  a  mabtbb  of  vbb  scibxgi,  and  he  has  a  rkht  to  speak.  .  .  .  WovpBBnrLLr 
WBLL  cp  TO  DATS,  Well  and  clearly  written,  pleasant  to  read.^— 3^  tamett. 

'*  Really  an  AOMIBABU  BOOK.  .  .  .  ▲XOnBABDTWOBKOBBBtSUEBCSfhUoflnlSDnnatiOB.'' 
—TluHofpUaL 

"  A  singularly  compact  and  elefant  Tolame  .  .  .  eontaina  an  admirable  j^rribis  of  ererythlpf 
relatlnf  to  Hygiene  olbabit  and  looicallt  akbabgbd  and  easy  of  reference.  Likely,  we  think, 
to  be  the  CsTourite  text-book."— PhMo  HtaUh. 


Large  8va     Handsome  Cloth.     128.  6d. 

BLEACHING  &  CALICO-PRINTING. 

A   Short   Manual  for   Students   and 

Practical  Men. 

By    GEORGE    DUERK, 

Director  of  the  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  and  Printing  Department  at  the  Aocrinaton  and  Bacnp 
Technical  Schools ;  Chemist  and  Coioorisl  at  the  Irweli  Print  Works. 

A.SSISTED  BY   WILLIAM   TURNBULL 

(of  Tamhnll  4  Stockdale,  Limited). 

With  Illustrations  and  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Dyed  and  Printed  Patterns 

designed  specially  to  show  various  Stages  of  the  Processes  described. 

"  When  a  bbadt  way  out  of  a  difflcnlty  is  wanted,  it  Is  is  books  iikb  this  that  it  ia  fonnd."— 
Textile  Recorder. 

"  Mr.  Dvbbb's  wobk  will  be  fonnd  most  ubbtul.  .  .  .  The  Information  glTen  of  obiat 
▼AUB.    .    .    .    The  Recipes  THOEODORLT  PBAcriCAL."— TVxeile  iroRV^ietiirsr. 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


BouamnG  Asn  rmooifouoascAh  womkb. 


"WORKS 

By   J.    R.   AINSWORTH   DAVIS.   B.A, 


DAVIS  (Prof.  Ainsworth):  BIOLOGY  (An  Ele- 

menlmiy  Text- Book  oO>    In  iMge  Ciowq  8to,  Ootlt.     Skcond  Edition. 
Famt  I.  Vbcetabls  MoKPMOLOor  AMD  PuTSiOLQGr.    Wiib  Complete  Indu- 

dossaiy  and  laS  IUnuratioii\    Prk«  fiv  6d, 

Past  IL  Amimal  Mobphologt  and  Phtuologt.    Wiib  ComplaM  Indsi- 

Glosm7  aod  loB  UloRratioos.    Mca  loi.  M. 

EACH     PAKT    SOLD     SRfARATSLY. 


DAVIS  (Prof.  Ainsworth):  THE  FLOWERING 

PLANT,  u  lUnitnting  the  Fint  Principles  of  Bolan;.  Large  Crowa 
Sto,  with  Dumerous  lUiutrations.  31.  6d.  Sicond  Edition. 
"1l  would  b4  hard  to  fiod  «  Tevt-book  which  would  battvr  |uida  thtitudtnl  (0  knicmrtle 
knowledge  cf  modeni  diKAToid  ia  Botuiy.  .  .  .  Tha  vcitKTirjc  AccirvACV  of  HtttiMBt 
ud  the  eaaaac  upouIioB  of  FJitrr  FiiiiicirLn  nulcs  it  tiIuiUs  for  iduallaul  purpOHt.  ■■ 
the  chiiplCT  OB  tb*  PhTiiokisT  ef  Flowcn,  (a  a^ninW/f  rdfMiri  la  (iiw,  dnwi  h«B  lluwU. 
a«KiBn  MUlcT,  Ksns,  ud  Lubbock,  of  whu  a  kaown  of  Ibi  rollUwtlOB  e(  Ftowai  ■ 


DAVIS  and  SELENKA:  A  ZOOLOGICAL 

POCKET-BOOK;  Or,  Synopiis  of  Animal  Cbwiificatioo.     ComprWnB 

Definitioiu  of  Che  Phyia,  Classes,  and  Oideri,  with  Explaiulory  Ke '- 

and  Tables.  Bjr  Dr.  Einil  Selenka,  Pioretsor  in  ibe  Univen 
Erlangen.  Aathoiiied  English  translatioD  hrsta  the  Third  G 
Edititm.     In  Small  P<i«t  8to,  Interieaved  fbi  the  nie  of  Student*. 

"Di.  SdBka'iHianJwillbcfoaBdiiHfel  bran  Studouor  Zoidwr.    Ii<*ie 

"m  p«n"*  voy  MTviceabl*  to  Iboia  who  abv  aira^Tiaa  PHrifwy  LoclHriA 
•■ariaMs  «  acaHau  aad  deal."— ZwKrt. 

LOVDOH:  EXETER  STItSBT.  STRAMU 


14  <B»ABLm  MtlFFOr  4  TO.V  PITBlMAfmm. 


GAS,  OIL,  AND  AIR  ENGINES: 

A   Practical  Text -Book  on   Internal   CombnstioB   Motors 

witlioiit  Boiler. 

By    BRYAN    DONKIN,    M.Inst.C.E. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  tbroughout.    Wkh  numeroos  lUuatrtdonb 

Large  ovo.     25s. 

GsimAL  CoynrNTS Gas  Enfflnes :— General  Description— Historv  and  Devdop* 

neat — Britisb,  Frendi,  and  German  Gas  Engines — Gas  Prodoction  for  Motive  Power- 
Theory  of  the  Gas  Engine— Chemical  Composition  of  Gas  in  Gas  Engines— Utilisation  of 
Haatr— Explonm  and  Combustion.  Oil  HotOPS  :~Histanf  aad  Devetofaneniy-Vaiiaui 
Tjrpes— Pnestman's  and  other  Oil  Engines.  Bot-Air  BlIgUMS  ;^History  and  Dcrelop- 
ment'- Various  Types :  Stirling's,  Ericssons,  &c.,  &c. 

"The  BBST  BOOK  KOW  Ft7Bi.isifSD  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Eunnes.  .  .  .  WHl  be  of 
▼BUY  GKBAT  INTXRKST  to  the  numerous  practical  engineers  who  naTe  to  make  .themselves 
fanfliar  with  the  motor  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Mr.  Donktn  has  the  adTaota^e  of  loik 
pKAcncAL  rnxwrnximmCMy  oonhined  with  high  scismtipic  ahd  kxfmimbntal  kmowihsck, 
aad  aa  accurate  peroeptioa  of  the  requirements  of  £Bgiacen.''T-7'A#  Mngmemr^ 

"The  inteffigenoe  that  Mr.  BrrAW  Dokhin  has  published  a  Text-book  sImuM  be  ooa» 
NKWS  to  all  idio desire  reliable,  up-to-date  infonnatioB.  .  .  .  Hb  book  is  most  TnoTLT, 
and  we  welcomed  it  at  first  sight  as  being  just  the  kind  of  book  for  which  evetybody  ittter> 
acted  in  the  aibjeci  has  been  leokiw.  .  .  .  We  mkastilv  kbcommbnd  Mr.  Donldn's 
work.  ...  A  monument  of  careful  labour.  .  .  .  Luminous  and  comprehensive.  .  .  . 
Nothing  of  any  importance  aeeas  to  have  been  omitted.'*— ^/iMMnia/  ofG^  L^ktm^n 


INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (A  Short  Manual  oO- 

Bt.A.  DUPRA,    Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  AKD    WILSON    HAKE, 

Fh.D.,  F.I.C,  F.CS.,  of  the  Westminster  Hoqutal  Medical  SdiooL 
Sbcxmcd  EDiTioif,  Revised.      Crown  8vo.      Cloth,  7K.  M 

**  A  wefl-writle^  dear  aad  nocurate  Elennatary  Manml  of  Inasianir  ChiiiMiliy.  .  .  • 
We  a^we  heartily  in  the  system  adopted  by  Drc.  Dnpi^aad  Hake.  Will  makk  SHBai»> 
MXMTAL  Work  tkkbly  imtbrbsting  bbcausb  intblugiblb."— ^0/»n£aty  Revirm. 

"Thm  is  no  question  that,  given  the  pbrfbct  grounding  of  the  Student  in  his  Science, 
the  remainder  comes  afterwards  to  him  in  a  manner  much  more  simple  and  easily  acquired. 
The  work  is  an  bxamplb  op  thb  advantagbs  of  thb  System atic  Trbatmbnt  of  a 
Science  OTer  the  fragmentary  style  so  generally  followed.    By  a  long  way  thb  bbst  of  the 


HINTS  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FISH, 

IH  RBFBRKNCB  TO  FOOD  SUPPLT. 

By  J,    COSSAR   EWART,   M.XX»  F.R.S.1L, 
]ts(iM  PmfesBoi  of  Natural  History,  TTniYersity  cfMinhtgk 


III  Crown  8to.    ^^lapper,  6d> 
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BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION 

<A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON) : 

Being  a  Text-Book  on  the  Constniction  of  Bridges  in 

Iron  and  SteeL 

fW  THE  U8E  OF  STUDENTS,  DRAUGHTSMEtt,  AND  EN6INEEM. 

BY 

T.  CLAXTON  FIDLER,  M.  INST.  CE., 


*']fr.  VmuB'B  Buocias  ariMi  from  the  oomfaiiiaiioii  of  kzpkrisvos  and 
flDOnJonrT  or  trbatmimt  dispUyvd  on  every  page.  .  .  .  Theory  is  kept  m 
wAoK^xnaioxm  to  practice,  and  Ins  book  is,  therefore,  as  useful  to  giraer-mucei» 
M  to  itndentB  of  Bridge  Construction."— (** TAe  Ar^Ui^d''  an  ike  Secomi 
WMtion^ 

**  Of  Ifiifce  jaan  the  Ajnerican  treatiies  on  Pnctioal  and  Applied  Mo^amoi 

bA-ve  taken  the  lead    •    .    .    since  the  opening  up  of  a  vast  continent  hw 

the  American  engineer  a  nnvtber  of  new  bridge -problems  to  flolv>e 

•    bat  we  look  to  the  pjibbbht  Trvatisb  ok  BBiDoi-OoifBTBtTcnoK,  and 

]iVMth  Bridge,  to  bring  ns  to  the  front  again."— .^n^me«r. 

*  One  of  the  txat  bist  rbobkt  wobxs  on  the  Strength  of  Materiala  and  iti 

amfication  to  Bxidge-Constmction.        .    .    Well  repays  a  oareful  Study.'*-- 

**JkM  TSDIBBBIBAMLM  KAimBOOK  lor  the  praotioal  Bngnaew."— JToterv. 


HOW  PLANTS  LIVE  AND  WORK : 

A  fllmpla  Introduetloii  to  Real  Life  in  tiie  Plant-world, 
Baaed  4m  Lessons  <MiginaIly  given  to  Country  Children. 

BY 

ELEANOR    HUGHES-GIBB. 

With  lUustratioBS.     Crown  8to.     Cloth. 

•»•  The  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  Scientific  Training  of  the  Young 
i$  nqoested  to  this  delightfully  fresh  and  charming  lhtle  book* 
It  ooght  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Mother  and  Teacher  throughout  the  land, 

LONDON:  £X£TER  STREET,  STRAMD. 
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ORE  &  STONE  MINING. 

C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
In  Ijugfi  Svo.    With  Fronlisiuece  and  716  Illiutntiaiu.    34s. 


"Dr.  Fottar's  bdok  wa  eiqwcled  to  be  vrocit-HiLiEiFa,  aad  it  liillr  juatt&« Beik  eapeo- 
itioo.  ...  A  HotT  ADMiBAVLK  KctMBt  Qf  ihc  mode  gf  occnrrancc  of  pmcticaUy  all 
■OWH  aiMUU.*.  PnibMTUa2iaiuiimiiAt.i^o(tcataiHttv>mM.--Titm-ume3f0<iTwmi 

GENERAL   CONTENTS. 


JIuT  of  iu  chuptcr*  Mrs  apan  •uMeen  nM  unullT  dolt  with  in  tut  boskt. 

(iml  inleiw.    .    .    .    Aiainbij  ^ailitud.'~Birt- laui  f/BttmrnaMmiieii  2i 

"  Thii  irLEHDis  in»K.' — Onitrr.  ZlKlirfL  /tr  Btrt-  nmd  Httlwitmnrm. 
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Edition  for  1896. 
Cloth,  for  Office  use,  8s.  6d.     Leather,  for  the  Pocket,  8s.  6d. 

GRIFFIN'S  ELECTRICAL  PRICE-BOOK. 

For  Eleetrical,  Civil,  Marine,  and  Borough  Engineers,  Local 
Authorities,  Arehiteets,  fiailway  Contractors,  ftc,  &c 

Edited  by  H.   J.   DOWSING, 

Jitmhtr  o/tht  InstUuHon  0/ Electrical  Engmeer*  ;  oftfu  Socuty  o/Arts;  •fHU  Lvmdm 

Chamber  qf  Commerce,  6'<r. 

Part  I.— PRICES  AND  DETAILS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS. 

Part  II.— USEFUL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  SUPPLY  OF 
ELECTRICAL  ENERGY;  Complete  Estimates;  Reports,  Rules  and  R^u- 
lations,  Useful  Tables,  &c. ;  and  General  Information  regarding  the  carrying  out 
of  Electrical  Work. 

"  The  Electrical  Pricb-Book  rbmovbs  all  mystbky  about  the  coat  of  Electrical 
Power.  By  its  aid  the  bxpbnsb  that  will  be  entailed  by  utilising  electricity  on  a  large  or 
small  scale  can  be  discovered.  .  .  .  Contains  that  sort  of  information  which  is  most  often 
required  in  an  architect's  office  when  the  application  of  Electricity  is  being  considered."— 
Architect. 

**  The  value  of  tlus  Electrical  Price-Book  cankot  bb  ovbr-bstimateo.  ■  .  .  WUl 
-save  time  tmd  trouble  both  to  the  engineer  and  the  business  man,**~~Mitchi9ury. 

%*  The  Publishers  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  New  Edition  of  the  Elbctrical  Enginbbrs* 
Pricb-Book.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  work  has  been  found  useful  and  valuable 
hy  the  general  body  of  Engineers,  Architects,  Builders,  and  others.^  The  prices  given  for 
work  carried  out  have  been  acknowledged  fair,  and  such  as  provide  for  reliable  and 
GOOD  WORKMAHSHIF,  and  they  have  proved  of  use  m  Arbitradons,  Appeals,  and  Assessment 
•Cases. 


GRIFFIN  (John  Joseph,  F.CS.)  : 

CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS:  A  Popular  Manual  of  ExperimeDtal 
Chemistiy.  With  540  Engravings  of  AppaxatuSi  Tintk  EnHihth  Crowa 
8vo.    Cloth.    Complete  in  one  volume,  doth,  gilt  top,  12/6. 

Part    L — Elementary  Chemistry,  2/. 

Part  II.— The  Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metallic  Elements,   10/6. 


GURDEN  (Richard  Lloyd,  Authorised  Surveyor 

for  the  Govenmients  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria) : 

TRAVERSE  TABLES :  computed  to  Foot  Places  Decimals  for  evoy 
Minute  of  Angle  up  to  100  of  Distance.  For  the  use  of  Surrejors  and 
Engineers.     Third  Edition.     Folio,  strongly  half-bound,  21/. 

\*  ^tbHshsd  vntk  Coneurrenee  of  th€  Surveyors- Gtmral  for  New  SotdJk 

IVaUs  and  Victoria* 


"Those  who  have  experience  in  exact  Suavav-woaK  will  hest  knoir  how  to ; 
the  enormous  amount  of  labour  represented  by  this  valuable  book.  The  oomputatiaos 
enable  the  user  to  ascertain  the  sines  and  cosines  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  withia 
half  an  inch,  and  this  by  RHpaaaNCB  to  but  One  Table,  in  place  of  the  nsttal  Fifteea 
Baiaata  computadons  required.  This  alooe  is  evidence  of  the  assistance  which  die  Tablet 
to  every  user,  aaa  as  ereiy  Surveyor  ia  active  practice  has  felt  the  want  o£  a 
few  knowing  of  their  publieatioa  will  remam  without  thenu**— igiyawor. 
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Griffin's  Standard  Publications 


Mm 


E^GlNEEBd,  ELECTRICIANS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS^ 
NATAL  GOH8TRUCTOR8,  AND  BURTBTaB&. 


PAC» 


Applied  Mechanics,  .  Kankike,  Browne,  Jamieson,  29,  8,  23 


Civil  Engineeiinffv 

Bridge-Constmietioii,    . 

Desigrn  of  Structures,  . 

Sewmgpe  DispoMl  Wwks, 

TraverM  Tables, 
Marine  Engineering:, 

StabiUty  of  Ships, 
The  Steam-Engine,  . 
Chemistry  for  Engineers, 
Gas,  OH^  and  Air-Engines, 
BoUer  Construction, 
„     Management, 

Fuel  and  Water  (for 

Steam  UsersK 
Machinery  and  Millwork, 

Hydraulic  Machinery, 


Fbov,  Rankihs, 
Prof.  Fidlkr, 
S.  Anglin,  . 
Santo  Crimp, 

R.   L.    GlTRDBH, 

A.  £.  Seaton, 

Sib   K  J.  RuD, 

Rankine,  Jahiebov, 

Blount  ^  Blozam, 

Brtan  Donkin, 

T.  W.  Traill,    . 

R.  D.  Monro,     . 

(  schwackhofkb  and 
(     Browns, 

Prof.  Rankins, 

Prof.  Robinsoit, 


2» 
15 

11 
17 
3S 
32 
29,23 
5^ 
14 
42 
25 


} 


Metallui^cal  Machinery,    H.  C.  Jenkins, 


Nautical  Text-Books, 

UseftQ  Rules  and  Tables 
for  Kngineers,  &e.,  * 
Electrical  Poeket-Bo<dc, 
Electrical  Price-Book,  . 


38 

29 

36 

35^ 

Captain  Blackmors  (Ed).,    3 

f  Profa.  Ramuks  anb)        29^ 


\       jAMIBflON,  .  j 

MuiTRo  AiTD  JjkMtmmm^ 
H.  J.  Dowsing,  . 


Graphic  Tables  tat  C<m- 
▼OTsion  of  Measurements^  Pbof.  R<»t.  H*  Smm, 

MartM  Enginemi'  Pocket-  _ 

Book,    ....     Sbatow  an©  RotnmnrAn% 
HyBtrett's  Podcet-BoA,      DnRift  Masks,  . 


26^ 

17 

41 

39 

2& 
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Griffin's  Standard  Publications 


VOB 


GEOLOGISTS,  MINE-MANAGEBS,  AMD  METALLmSlSTS. 


FAGB 

Geology  (StratigrFapliieal), 

R  EKBnmK,   . 

37 

„      (Physical),   . 

Fbo7.  SSELSr,     . 

31 

,,     (Praetieal),  . 

Prof.  Oolb, 

10 

„     (IntFodnction  to), 

» 

10 

Kine-Surv&yiiig', 

B.   H.  Bboitgh,  . 

e 

Mininff,  Coal,     . 

F.  W.  Hughes,. 

31 

r,      Ore  and  Stone,  . 

Prof.  Le  Neve  Fostib, 

le 

Blasting  and  Explosives, 

0.    GUTTMANN,      . 

30 

Assaying,    .... 

C.  k  J.  J.  BsBnram, 

e 

HetalluFgy, 

Phillips  and  Baukem ah. 

28 

„    (Introduction  to). 

Prof.  EoBVATft-AusTEH, 

35 

„    (Elementary), 

Prof.  Sextok,    . 

40 

Copper,  Metallurgy  of,    . 

Thos.  Gibb, 

35 

Gold, 

T.  K.  Rose, 

37 

Iron  and  Steel,  „ 

Prof.  Turner,    . 

43 

Alloys,        .... 

Prof.  RoBEETB-AusTur, 

35 

Griflfin's  "Health"  Publications. 


Ambulance, 

Disinfection  and  Disinfec- 
tants, 

First  Aid  at  Sea, 

Foods  and  Poisons,  - 

Hygiene, 

Practical  Sanitation, 

Sewage  IHsposal  Worio^ 

Hygienie   Preventioii  of 
Consumption, 


Dr.  Ridoell, 


34 


Dr.  Rideal,       .        .  33 

Dr.  Johnson  Shith,  .  34 

A.  Wyntee  Bltth,    .  7 

Surgeon-Major  Daties,  12 

Dr.  Geo.  Rsd,  .  33 

Santo  CRniF,  11 

/Dr.    S^una.       [Sm   MedimL 
\         Catalogue, 1 
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OHARLES  QRIFriN  dk  C0,'8  PUBLICATIONS. 


Grillln's  Cbemical  and  TecMogical  PnblicatioDS. 


Chemistry  for  Enarineers, 
Builders,  and  Hanu- 
faeturers. 

Agricultural  Chemistry, 

Bleaehing  and    Calieo- 
Printing, 

Cements, 

Dairy  Chemistry, 

Disinfectants,    . 

Dyeing, 


PAOB 


99 


Electro-Metallurgy, 
Foods,  Analysis  of. 
Gas  Manufacture, 
Oils,  Soaps,  Candles, 
Painters'  Colours,  Varnishes, 
Petroleum,  MM. 

Photography,    . 
Poisons,  Detection  of,     « 
Textile  Printing, 


MM.  Blount  aitd  Bloxam,    5 
Prof.  J.  M.  H.  Munro,       26 

Geo.  Dubbr,       .        .  12 

G.  R  Redorayb,  30 

H.  D.  Richmond,        .  32 

Dr.  Bidbal,        .  33 
MM.  Kkecht  and  Ra  wson,  24 

G.  H.  Hurst,      .        .  22 

W.  G.  McMillan,      .  25 

Wynter  Blyth,          .  7 
W.  Atkinson  BuiTERFiELD,   9 

Dr.  Alder  Wright,  .  44 

G.  H.  Hurst,     .        .  22 

Redwood  and  Holloway,  31 

A.  Brothers,      .        .  6 

Wynter  Blyth,          .  7 

Seymour  Rothwell,  .  38 


In  Large  %vo^  with  Illustrations  and  Folding-Plates,     los,  6di 

BLASTi::tvrG: 

A  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Engineers  and  others  Engaged  in 

Mining,  Tunnelling,  Quarrying,  &c. 

By  OSCAR  GUTTMANN,  Assoa  M,  Inst.  C.E. 

Marnier  of  tk*  Soeulus  of  Cttril  Enginttrs  and  Afxkiiects  of  Vunna  and  Budmftti^ 
Corrt^ondmg  Mombor  oftkt  Imp.  Roy..  Goological  InttihUian.  of  Austria^  A*c 

General  Contents. — Historical  Sketch— Blastinc  Materials— Blasting  Pow- 
der— ^Various  Powder-mixtures — Gan-cotton — Nitro-nyoerine  and  Dynamite — 
Other  Nitro-oompounds — Sprengel's  Liquid  (acid)  Explosives — Other  Means  of 
Blasting — Qualities,  Dangers,  and  Handling  of  Exptlosi^^es— Choice  of  Blasting 
Materials — Apparatus  for  Measuring  Force — Blasting  in  Fieiy  Mines — ^Means  of 
Iffniting  Charges — Preparation  of  Blasts — Bore-holes — ^Machine-drillin^ — Chamber 
Mines— Charging  of  Bore-holes — Determination  of  the  Charge — Blasting  in  Bore- 
holes— Firing — Straw  and  Fuze  Firing — Electrical  Firing;— Substitutes  for  Electrical 
Firing — Results  of  Working — ^Various  Blasting  Operations — Quarrying — Blasting 
Masonry,  Iron  and  Wooden  Structures — Blasting  in  earth,  under  water,  of  ice,  Ac 

"This  ADMiRABLS  work-^—CoUioiy  Gumrduut, 

'*  Should  prore  a  vado-tfuc$tm  to  Miniiig  Engineers  and  all  e&gaged  in  pnctkal 
— /fwi  MH^  ComI  Tmdn  RovUw. 

LONDON:    EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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COAL-MINING  (A  Text>-Book  of): 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLLIERY  MANAGERS  AND  OTHERS 
ENQAQED  IN  COAL-MINING. 

BY 

HERBERT    WILLIAM    HUGHES,    F.G.S., 

Assoc.  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Certificated  Colliery  Manager. 

Third  Edition.    In  Demy  ^oo^  Handsome  Cloth.     With  very  Numerous 
lUustreUionSy  mostly  reduced  from  Working  Drawings,     l&r. 

"  The  details  of  colliery  work  have  been  fully  described,  on  the  ground  that 
collieries  are  more  often  made  remunerative  by  perfection  in  small  matters 
than  by  bold  strokes  of  engineering.  ...  It  frequently  happens,  in  particular 
localities,  that  the  adoption  of  a  combination  of  small  improvements,  any  of 
-which  viewed  separately  may  be  of  apparently  little  value,  turns  an  unprofitable 
concern  into  a  paying  one." — Extract  from  Author's  Preface. 

GENERAL    CONTENTS. 

Geolooy :  Rocks  -Faults— Order  of  Succession— Carboniferous  System  in  Britain. 
Ooal :  Definition  and  Formation  of  Coal—  Classification  and  Commercial  Value  of  Coals. 
Seaxoli  for  Ooal :  Boring— various  appliances  used — Devices  employed  to  meet  Difficulties 
of  deep  Borins— Special  methods  of  Boring— Mather  &  Piatt's,  American,  and  Diamond 

?rstems — Accidents  in  Boring— Cost  of  Bormg— Use  of  Boreholes.     Broaklxig  Qroimd* 
ools-— Transmission  of  Power:  Compressed  Air,  Electricity— Power  Machine  Drills — Coal 
Cutting  by  Machinery— Cost  oi  Coal  Cutting— Explosives— Blasting  in  Dry  and  Dusty 
Mines— Blasting   by   Electricity— Various    methods    to    supersede   Blasting.      Blnldng: 
PCMUtion^  Form,  and  Sise  of  shaft— Operation  of  getting  down  to  **  Ston<*-head  " — Method  of 
proceeding  afterwards— lining  shafts— Keeping  out  Water  by  Tubbing— Cost  of  Tubbing- 
Sinking  by  Boring— Kind  -  Quudron,  and  Lipmann  methods — Sinking  through  Quicksands 
—Cost  of  Sinking.     Frellmlnarj  Op«rationt :  Driving  underground  Roads — Supporting 
Roof:  Timbering,  Chocks  or  Cogs,  Iron  and  Steel  Supports  and  Masonry— Arrangement  of 
Inset.     Methods  of  Working :  Shaft,  Pillar,  and  Subsidence— Bord  and  Pillar  System- 
Lancashire  Method— Lonrwall  Method— Double  Stall   Method— Working  Steep  Seams- 
Working  Thick   Seams— Working  Seams  lying  near  together — Spontaneous  Combusrioo. 
Haulage :  Rails— Tubs— Haulage  by  Horses— Self-acting  Inclines— Direct-acting  Haulage 
—Main  and  Tail    Rope— Endless   Chain- Endless    Rope— Comparison.      Winding:   Pit 
Frames  —  Pulleys— Cages— Ropes— Guides— Engines— Drums — Brakes— Counterbalancbg— 
Expansion — Condensation — Compound  Engines— Prevention  of  Overwinding — Catches  at  pift: 
top^-Changing    Tubs— Tub    Controllers— Signalling.      Pumping:    Bucket   and   Plunger- 
Pumps —  Supporting  Pipe^  in  Shaft — Valves  —  Suspended  lifts  for  Sinking — Cornish  ancV 
BuU  Engines— Davey  Differential  Engine— Worthington  Pump— CalcuJatioas  as  to  sise  o^ 
Pumps— Draining   Deqp    Workings— Dams.      Ventilation:    Quantity   of  air   required-^ 
Gases  met  with  in   Mines— Coal-dust— laws   of  Friction— Production   of  Air-currents— 
Natural  Ventilation— Furnace  Ventilation— Mechanical  Ventilators— Efficiency  of  Fans- 
Comparison  of  Furnaces  and  Fans — Distribution  of  the  Air-current — Measurement  of  Air->  • 
currents.     lighting:    Naked  Lights  —  Safetv  Lamps — Modem   Lamps — Conclusions — 
Locking  and  Cleaning  Lamps—  Electric  Light  Underground— Delicate  Indicators.    Works 
at  Barfftoe;    Boilers— Mechanical  Stoking^Coal  Conveyors- Workshops.    Freparati<m 
of  Ooal  for  Market:    General  Considerations— Tipplers— Screens— Varying  the  Sizes  made- 
by  Screens— Belu— Revolving  Tables— Loading  Shoots— Typical  Illustrations  of  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  Various  Screening  EsUblishments— Coal  Washing— Dry  Coal  Qeaning  -Briquettes. 

"Quite  THK  BBST  Booic  of  its  kind   ...   as  practical  in  aim  as  a  book  can  be  .  .    . 
touches  upon  every  point  connected  with  the  actual  working  of  collieries.    The  illustrations . 
are  bxcsllsnt."- ^/^mnvMr. 

"A  Text-book  on  Coal-Minbg  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  Mr.  Hughk  possesses. 
AOMiSABLB  QUALIFICATIONS  for  Supplying  it.    .    .    ,    We  cordially  recommend  the  work." 
—Colliery  Guardian, 

"  Mr.  HuGHBS  has  had  opportunities  for  study  and  research  which  fall  to  the  lot  of ' 
Init  few  men.  If  we  mistake  not,  his  text-book  will  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  the- 
STANDARD  WORK  of  its  VxtA.**— Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

\*N0te,^Tbit  first  large  edition  of  this  work  was  exhausted  within  a  few  months  oft 
publication. 

"  LONDON:  EX£T£R  STREET,  STRAND. 


iMAMLm  €^sanxr  s  ao.^s  p^BLiOAnoira. 


H :«  ♦. 


BT  fiBOBGB  H.  HUBST,  F.C^, 


Member  of  the  SocieCr  ofChemieal  lodustr^ ;  Lecturer  on  the  Technology  of  Painters' 
Colours,  Oils,  and  Vewwehrs,  the  M«ni6ipel  TecboiciJ  School,  Manchester. 


PAINTERS' 
COLOURS,  OILS,  AND  VARNISHES  s 

A  Praetieal  Xanttal. 

Second  Editjok,  fieuised  and  Emku>§ed.     With  UmmerouB  MiMttmtwim. 

Price  ISb.  6d. 

General  Contents.— Introductory— The  Composition,  Manufacture, 
Assay,  and  Analysis  of  Pigments,  White,  Red,  Yellow  and  Orange,  Green, 
Blue,  Brown,  and  Black— Lakes — Colour  and  Paint  Madiinery^Paiat  Vehicles 
(Oils,  Turpentiae,  &c,  &c.^Drien — ^Varnishes. 


"  This  useful  book  will  pnnFe  most  valuablb.    We  fiwl  bound  to  Beoonuneod  it  t*  aul 
encaged  in  the  arts  concerned."— CAriMnlc*^  Nma, 

A  pracHciU  manual  in  every  respect     .     .     .      BXCBBDmcLY  insTKucnvB.      The 
■action  on  Vanishes  the  most  rraaonablc  we  have  met  with."— CAMms^  m$id  Drrnggut. 

^  Vcav  VALUABLE  information  is  given."— i'/wjM&fr  €md Dtcorator. 

"  A  TKOROOcaLv  rsACTiCAL  book,    .    .    .    constituting,  we  beiaeye,  the  owly  KngKsh 
woik  liMt  satiaCutocily  treats  of  the  manwfentnar  «f  oil^  cek>uKa,  and 


<f 


Thraoirhottt  the  woric  aae  scatterad  hims  wliidt  an  untauiABLB  ft»  tiie  tiUdKaraf 


BY     THH     8AMJB     AUTHOR. 

GARMENT 
DYEING    AND   CLEANING. 

A  Praetieal  Bocdc  for  nraetimi  Hen. 

With  NumeriMB  IUiMtratioaB»    4b.  €d. 

General  Contents.— Technology  of  the  Textile  Fibres— Garment  Cleaning 

\  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing  of  Dyed  and  Cleaned  Fabrics — 

-Scouring  and  Dyeing  of  Skin  Rugs  and  Mats — Cleaning  and  Dyeing  of  Feathers — 

Glove  Cleaning  and  Dyeing — Straw  Bleaching  and  Dyeing — Glossary  of  Drugs 

and  Chemicals — Useful  Tables, 

'*  An  UP-TO-OATK  hand  book  has  long  been  wanted,  and  Mr.  Hurst,  who  has  produced 

aereral  admirable  works,  has  done  nothug  more  complete  than  this.    An  important  work^ 

•the  more  so  that  sevoral  of  the  branches  of  the  craft  nere  treated  upon  are  almost  entirelir 

•without  English  Manuals  for  the  guidance  of  workers.    The  price  brings  it  within  the  reaca 

-of  all." — Z>yer  and  Calico-Printer. 

"  Mr.  JEiurst's  work  oEaOBOLY  fills  a  wakt  .  .  .  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  off 
BVBEY  GARMBNT  DYBR  and  cleanoT  in  the  KlngdouL" — Textile  Mereury. 

LONDON :  £X£T£R  ST1CE£T,  STRAND. 


ANDREW  JAlf  lESlX.  Jt.IX5T.CE,  If  TEE.  FJLSJL. 
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UMSMSan  MBftmCSD  MAWItM 


1.  STEAM    An»  SRAB-EHCmS  (A 

Far  tkc    Cae   ^   iftnAriw.*   j     _  uMit   ^ 
Witfa  over  aoo  VirnarrcyyoL, 

J 

•HCruciTT  or  cxTcabKivK      r-  :»  v^ii-  inrue  nss&tii  aie  iBcmrmc  of 
i^voK  vfs  putJ^ihijec  iz*  rbe  vae  f£ 


2.  MAGHETISM  AlTD  ELECTBICirr  (An  Adraneed  Tbxt- 

Book  oc>.     SreciiHr  arsftr^rr;!  far  Adrsn^ed  aaA  ** Hooavs*  SladBBts. 


3.  APPLIED  MECHARICS  (An  Adnmeed  Text-Book  on). 

Vol.  L<~<:'a:«i>.^  Pm:   L:  Tkt  lYiw:^  of  Work  aad  ks  apptt- 

cations  ;  Pan  IL  :  ^.rt^rlr^.     Fric*  ji.  6d.  [X 


V<J-  IL — C'-«=:t>r.icr-^  Psru  III,  :?;  VL  :  Motion  and  Encigj;  Strength 
of  Materials;  Grs^'ic  Mtt^c?:  Hrdja-zlks  and  Hrdranlic  Machinerr. 


FBIffSSSOS  JAMIB80H*8  HITBODUCTOKr  MAKUALBl 

ir«a  tmaurms  JUtutwrntimu  mid  Examimmiim  P^en, 

\.  STEAK  AHD  THE  STEAM-ENGIHE  (Elementary  Ttet- 

Book  on).     For  Firsi-Yew  Srsdcnts.     FouKTH  Editiox.     \  6. 

"Qoile  tke  kigmt  K^rr  of  •cpOc' — Eneimrr. 

**  Shooid  be  ia  the  har^:  t './  ktuct  csc'^aeeri^  apfacnxioc'*— />ari&«/ , 


2.  KAGlfEnSM  AND  ELECTEKHTT  (Etementary  Ttart- 

Book  on).     For  First- Year  Students.     THimo  Edittok.     5  ^ 

"A  THoaoi'GMi,r  t»>stwo«tmt  Text -bx*.    -     .     .    AmvcawM  w  cood  m  «^ 
be.    .    -    .    Diacnuns  are  ako  ezceUent.    .    .    .    Tbe  wibjecl^  "^ 

ibaOjr  ntACTxuu,  one,  and  ray  dear  instraduiK  (■««».*'— A4 


8.  APPLIED  MECHANICS  (Elementary  Text-Book  onk 

Spedally  anaxigcd  for  First- Year  Students     Sbcvwp  Ei^inoN*     i^ 
"Noddas  is  taken  Cor  granted.    .    .    .    Tbe  -mak  kM  ran-  mci 
«aj  be  caBdaaaed  into  the  one  woni  '  CLKAB."*-^<iMy  «n/^»«. 


BOUK  or  ELECTRICAL  BULBS  and  TABLBSL 

^OK  THE  USE  OF  EJLECTRiCIAMS  AMD  EMCiMMMES. 

Size.    Leather,  8s.  6d.    Elfz^etUk  Ediiim^  icvmd  uid  wluJti. 


LOHDON :  EXETBR  SIKBET«  SntANIK 


OBARLSS  QBirflX  A  OO.'S  PUSLIOATIONa. 

lORTusuuudDuniLirau  on  DntacUuthu  j<t  ippamd  Is  tlu  FngH^ 
■   ■   ■   likalj  la  be  m  Suaiuas  Wou  or  Biruixct  lor  jtan  le  cobw.*'— 

In  Two  Large  8yo  Yolumes,  920 
pp..  with  a  SUPPLEMENTARY 
Volume,  contalplng  Specimens 
of  Dyed  Fabrics.  Handsome 
Clotli,  45s. 


MANUAL  OF  DYEING: 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  PRACTIOAL  DYERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  STUDENTS, 
AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  THE  ART  OF  DYEINB. 


E.  KNECHT,  Fh.D.,  F.I.C.,  CHB.  BAWSON,  P.l.C,  F.C.S. 

And  RICHARD  LOEWENTHAL,  Ph.D. 


GiHiRAL  CoKTBNTS.— Chemical  Technology  of  the  Textile  Fabrica— 
Water  — Waahing  and  Bleaching  —  Acids,  Alkalies,  Mordants  —  Natural 
Colcniing  Matten— Artificial  Ortcanic  Colonring  Mutters— Mineral  Coloom 
— Machinery  nsed  in  Dyeing— Tinctori&l  Properties  of  Colouring  Matters — 
Analysis  and  Valoatiou  of  Materials  nsed  in  Dyeing,  Ac,  kc 

"  ThU  Kon  vuDiBLE  wOH    .    .    .    win  be  wtdsl;  ippreciitad."— C^lemteol  jTflH. 

■'  The  dlstlngoJilud  u 

qololilylo  th«  uutadolMtlit,  colour  cbemlsl,  ijnr,  tnd  more  jairtlcnlMlT  «>  *•  ri«ln«  dfw 
of  tb«  praMDt  gwnraUon.    A  book  wbloh  ii  )■  refneblnc  lo  meet  irttb.  — ^■MriesB  nii1l4 

LONDON)  EXETEE  STREET,  STRAND. 


scuarTifio  and  teomnoloqioal  womks.       25 
ELECTRO-METALLURGY  (A  Treatise  on): 

Knlmciiig  the  Application  of  Electrolyns  to  the  PUtmg,  Depoaitmg, 

Smeltiiig,  and  Refining  of  TaiiouB  Metak,  and  to  the  Bepro- 

dncti<m  of  Feinting  Sor&ces  and  Art- Work,  &c. 

Br  WALTER  G.   M'MILLAN,   F.LC,   F.C.S., 

Ledwrtr  on  JMafftryy,  Matiim  Coilegty  Birmimgkam, 

With  niuneroiiB  DliistratiooB.    Large  Crown  8vo.    Cloth  10b.  6d. 


GxnEBAL  CoHTKiiTS. — IntrodoctorT — Sonroes  of  Cunent— G«nera]  OonditioB 
te  be  obierTed  in  Elaetro-Plating — rlating  AdjtincU  and  Dispontion  of  Plaai — 
nneniinr  and  Pnpentkm  of  Woik  for  the  Depositing. V«t,  and  Soboeqiient  PoUflluBg 
of  Plated  Goods — Eleetro-Depomtioii  of  Copper — Electnityping — Electro-Deposition 
ef  SOrer-— of  Gold— of  Micktt  and  Cobalt— K)f  Iron— of  Pistiniim,  Zinc,  Canmimn, 
Tin,  Lsad,  AntimonT,  and  Bismuth;  Electro-ehioinT—Eleotro- Deposition  of  All^fs — 
Eleelro-ICetaUiii|ricai  Extraction  and  Befining  Prooesaee  —  BeooTerr  of  osrtain 
Metals  from  their  Solntioiis  or  Waste  Snbetanoes— Determination  of  toe  Plropoitioa 
of  Metal  in  osrtain  Depositing  Solutions— Appendix. 

^'Thisezoellenttreatiae,  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  and  kost  ooMPUrnr 
maiwials  hitherto  published  on  Electro-Metallurgy.** — Electrical  Beview, 

"  Hds  work  will  be  a  tfTAWDAXD.**— Jeweller, 

**Any  metallnrgical  prooees  which  rbducbs  the  cost  of  production 
moat  of  neoeasity  prove  of  great  commercial  importance.  .  .  .  We 
recommend  this  manual  to  all  who  are  intereeted  in  the  fracticai. 
AFFUCATiON  of  electrolytlo  proceaaea." — NtUure. 


SiooKD  Edition.    JSnlarged,  and  very/uUy  lUuatraUd,    Clolh,  4f.  Sd. 

STEAM  -  BOILERS: 

THSm   DEFECTS,    MANAGEMENT,    AND    CONSTRUOTION. 

By    R    D.    MUNRO, 

CMif  Emffimeer  ^the  SeoUUk  BoOer  Intwwtee  amd  Snffim  JtupteUom  Compamif, 

This  work,  written  chiefly  to  meet  the  wants  of  Mechanics,  Engine- 
keepera,  and  Boiler-attendants,  alao  contains  information  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  oTeiy  user  of  Steam-power.  It  ia  a  practical  work  written  for  prac- 
TIGAL  men,  the  language  and  rulea  being  throughout  of  the  aimpleat  nature. 

"A  Taluable  companion  for  workmen  and  engineera  engaged  about  Steam 
Boilera,  ought  to  be  carefully  atudied,  and  alwats  at  hand.**— Cott.  Ouardian. 

**  The  auDJecta  referred  to  are  handled  in  a  truatworthy,  dear,  and  practical 
manner.  .  •  .  The  book  ia  very  nuruL,  eapeoially  to  ateam  uaen» 
artkana,  and  young  engineera.*'— ^l/ineer. 


By  the  same  Author. 

KITCHEN    BOILER    EXPLOSIONS:    Why 

they  Occur,  and  How  to  Prevent  their  Occurrence?  A  Practical  Hand- 
book based  on  Actual  Experiment.  With  Diagrams  and  Colourtd  Plate* 
Price  3s. 

LONDON :  XXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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OMARLMa  BRlWWOf  S  ^0.'9  PUMLWATI09B. 


ITOMIO  k  JAMIESOirS  BLBCTMCAL  POCKET-BOOK, 
Elcvbhth  EoiTioii.  iUvind  aad  KwhiiBtrf 

A  POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL  RULES   &  TABLES 

FOR  THE  USE  OP  ELECTRICIANS  AND  ENGINEERS. 


JOHN  HUKRO,  C.B..  ft  Pkop.  JAMXESON.  M.I11ST.C.E.,  r.R.SLE. 
With  Nomeioyt  Diagiaau.     Pooket  Siml     LeatWr,  ti.  6d. 


GENEB 

UNin  OP  Mkasukuibnt. 

Mkasorbs. 

Testing. 

Conductors. 

Dielectrics. 

SuBMARiMB  Cables. 

Telegraphy. 

Elsctro-Cheiiistrt. 

*' WOMDBftrinXT  pBKracT.      . 


▲  I. 


41Tt  It.  — i 

"Tlie  SmuMG   Y ai.uk  of 
Eltciriemi 


OONTSNTa 

Elbctro-Mbtallusgy. 

Batteries.. 

Dynamos  and  Motob^ 

Transformers. 

Electric  Lighthig 

Miscellaneous. 

Logarithms* 

Appendices. 

Worthy  of  the  highrtt 
Mviow  Hid  jAMmoM't 


MUNRO  (J.  M.  H.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistiy, 

Downton  CoU^e  of  Agriculture): 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  ANALYSIS:  A  FUC 

tical  Hand-Book  for  the  Use  of  Agricultiml  Stvdeiits. 


NYSTROMS  POCKET-BOOK  OF  MECHANICS 

AND  ENGINEERING.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  W.  Dennis  Marks, 
Ph.B.,  C.E.  (YALE  &S.S.),  Whitsey  Professor  of  Dynamical  'Bx^pmterw^ 
UniTersitj  of  Pennsylvania.  Pocket  Size.  LeiKthar,  155.  TwBVXlBTB 
Ei»TiOi^  Revised  and  gicatfy  enlaxgad. 


LONDON :  KXSTBK  WTWIMKT^  SnULMK 


aaisvTiFW  AUTD  ticMismjomcA^  works.        tf 

Demy  Svo,  Handsome  cloth,  I89. 

Pbysical  Geology  and  Pakwtolog;, 

OJV    THE  BASIS   OF  PHILLIPS. 

BY 

HARRY    GOVIER    SEELEY,    F.R.S., 

PROFBaSQR  OF  GBOCRAPHV  HI  KUIC'S  COLUICB,  LONBON. 

TNlitb  fxonWspiccc  in  Cbtomo^XitbOdtapbiS,  anb  SUuBttatfontf. 

**  It  is  impoeible  to  praise  too  highly  the  veaeudi  which  Professor  Serley*s 
'  Physical  Geology  ^  evidences.    It  is  far  more  than  a  Text-book— -it  is 


a  Directory  to  tlie  Student  in  prosecuting  his  researches." — PresidrntitU  Ad" 
dress  to  thi  Geokgkal  Society^  1885, ^^  Hev.  Prtf.  Bmn^^  D.Sc.^  LJLD,^  F,R,S, 

"  Professor  Sbeley  maintains  in  his  '  Physical  Geology  '  the  h^h 
reputation  he  already  deservedly  bears  as  a  Teacher,"  —  Dr,  Henry  W^od- 
ward,  F,R.S,^  in  the  "  Geological  iiagaune,** 

^  Professor  Seeley's  work  includes  one  of  the  most  satisiactoiy  Tfeatisci 
on  Lathology  in  the  English  language.  ...  So  much  that  is  not  accessible 
hi  otiMr  works  is  presented  in  this  volume^  that  no  Student  of  Geologf  can 
afiovd  to  be  without  it." — Ameritan  JourmU  ^  Emgim4iri$tg. 


Demy  8vo,  Hand9om>e  eLoth,  34^. 

Stratjp,pliical  Geology  &  Palsontol(^, 

OJf  THE  BASIS   OF  PHILLIPS. 


BY 


ROBERT    ETHERIDGE,    F.R.S, 

rmm.  maturaz,  hist,  obparticsnt,  BRmsH  musbvm.  latb  PAi.^«a!irraixxaiST  to 

GBOLOdCAI.  SUaVBV  OP  GJUUT  BRITAIN,  PAST  PBBSIDBNT  Olr  THB 

CBOLOGICAL  SOCXBTY,  BTC 

mutb  Aap,  numerouB  ITablea,  anb  Tn)itti^>0f{  9bitcc» 


%*  PROtPBCTUS  o/the  above  important  work— -perhaps  the  MOST  ELABORATE  of 
its  hind  ever  written,  ana  one  calculated  to  give  a  new  strength  to  the  study 
of  Geology  in  Btitain — may  he  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 


"  M*  Mch  ciwpftnriiqm  of  geologiail  kaowkdctt  has  ever  \mom  Imnicht  tpgcthar  \ 

"  If  Fbop.  Sbslby's  voloine  was  mmrirable  Cor  iti  originality  and,  the  breadUi  of  its 
Mr.  EntsatDGB  fuHy  Jtistifies  the  asterdoo  made  ia  his  prtfiux  thait  his  book  diffeii  ia  eo^ 
mnMcdtm  and  detail  trom  any  known  manual     .    .    .    Must  take  high  bank  amomc 
ICB." — Aihetunan. 

UOmOHi  BJOmBR  SV^tflBT,  ftTRAiro. 


38  OHABLEB  GRIFFIN  S  00.'8  PUBUOATIONB. 

Thjbd  Edition.    With  Foldinc  Plates  and  Many  UlnstrationB. 
Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    36s. 

ELEMENTS   OF    METALLURGY^ 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  EXTRACTING  METALS 

FROM  THEIR  ORES. 

By  J.  ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  M.Inbt.O.K,  F.CS.,  F.G.S.,  &a. 

And  H.  BAUERMAN,  V.P.G.S. 


Befractoiy  Materials. 

fire-Clays. 

Fnels^^ 

Copper. 
Tin. 


aSNSBAL    CONTSNTa 

Iron. 


Antimony. 

Anenic. 

Zina 

Merciuy. 

Bismuth. 

Lead. 


Cobalt. 

NickeL 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Platinmn. 


%*  BCany  nota.blk  additioks,  dealing  with  new  Processes  and  Deyebpments, 

will  be  found  in  Uie  Third  Edition. 

"  Of  the  Third  Editiok,  we  are  still  able  to  say  that,  as  a  Text-book  of 
Metallurgy,  it  is  thb  best  with  which  we  are  aoquainted."*— Aip^iiieer. 

"The  value  of  this  work  is  almost  ineUimablt,  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  amount  of  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  it  is  enormous.  .  .  .  There 
is  certainly  no  Metalluivical  Treatise  in  the  language  calculated  to  prove  of 
such  genenl  utility."— JIfiiiifv  JownaL 

**  In  this  most  useful  and  handsome  volume  is  condensed  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  practical  knowledge.  A  careful  study  of  the  first  <U vision  of  the  book, 
on  Fuels,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  every  one  in  training  for  the 
practical  applications  of  our  scientific  knowledge  to  any  of  our  metallurgical 
operations.  — A  thenfeunt. 

"  A  work  which  is  equally  valuable  to  the  Student  as  a  Text-book,  and  to  the 
practical  Smelter  as  a  Standard  Work  of  Reference.  •  .  •  The  Illustrations 
are  admirable  examples  of  Wood  Engraving.*' — Chemical  ilTeioc. 


POYNTING  (J.  H.,  ScD.,  F.R,S.,  late   Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Professor  of  Physics,   Mason  College, 

Birmingham) : 

THE    MEAN    DENSITY    OF    THE    EARTH:    An   Essay  to 

which  the  Adams  Prize  was  adjudged  in  1893  ^  ^^  University  of 

Cambridge.     In  large  8vo,  with  Bibhc^raphy,  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 

and  seven  Lithographed  Plates.     12$.  £i. 

"  An  account  of  this  suhiect  cannot  fail  to  be  of  omxAT  and  ossbeai  ximmsn  to  the  adeBtifle 
mind.  Eapedallr  la  thia  the  case  when  the  aoooant  ia  given  by  one  who  haa  eontribatod  lo 
oonBlderably  as  has  Prof.  Pojmting  to  onr  present  atate  of  knowladse  with  respect  to  a  very 
difflcnit  auhfect.  .  .  .  Bonarkably  haa  Newion'a  eaflmals  been  veraled  bj  Pnv.  Poynttnc."— 
AtKenatum. 

POYNTING  and  THOMSON:  TEXT-BOOK 

OF  PHYSICS.     (See  under  Thomson). 


LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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w.  J.  lACQuoii  iinnE,  lld^  f.l&, 


Uttt  mimm  f^tl0kmi^  ^  Sml 


^W. 


L  A  HAMUAL  OF  APPLIED  lECHAnGS 


tt«  FraKXsiM  <tf  States   mmi.   Cb 


IL  A  MAHDAL  OF  CIVn.  EHGDIEEIUNG : 


m.  A  MAHUAL  OF  ■ACHmEBY  AMD  niLWOlK 


lY.  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGOiE  AMD  OTHER 

PBIHE  MOVEBS: 


With  NnmeroiM  TahUm  and  Hhutration,  and  a  r»m»  ^aTIW  M«cImmmI 
Fkopcrtiea  of  Steam.    Grown  8to,  doth,  lit.  Gd.    l^UKKKXTtt  £MtHM(^ 

Y.  USEFUL  RULES  AMD  TABLES: 

For  ArcfaiteeCa,  Builder^  Engineen,  Foimden«  Mwl^aka,  $K$|)ihtt)Vkft» 
Sarreyon,  kc  With  Apfehbdc  for  the  as»  of  Ku»:TmittAL  KM«i»imMk 
By  PtafeaMT  Jamusox,  F.R.S.E.    Skvs^cth  Kiutiixn^    lOi.  lliL 

YL  A  MECHANICAL  TEXT-BOOK : 

A  Phtftical  and  Simple  Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  M<»chMii«««  By 
Ptofe8M>r  Ra>-kixb  and  £.  F.  Bambkr,  CK,  With  Numeroui  lUut< 
trationa.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  9a.    FocRTH  £i>mc^% 

V  n«  ^MmcKAMteu,  TkxiwBook*'  ww  imi§mii  Hr  Pioltaaor  B4i«iMi  m  m  tmt^ 
wncmm  to  ikt  abo9g  Btrim  of  MmomU. 


U>m)GHx  SXSTBR  STRBIT,  STRANG 


Pior.  Rankdix's  WoMtt— (r>  miit  iwrfy 

Vn.  MISCELLAKEOUS  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS* 

Royal  8vo.     Cloth,  Sis.  6d. 

Part  L  Papers  relating  to  Temperature,  Elasticity,  and  Expanmao  of 
Vapoars,  Liquids,  and  Solids.  Part  II.  Papen  on  Energy  and  its  Trmsa- 
formations.    Part  III.  Pi^rs  on  Wave-Forms,  Propulsion  of  Vessels,  &c 

With  Memoir  by  Professor  Tait,  M.  A.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Mnj.Ait,  C.K 
With  fine  Portrait  on  Steel,  Plates,  and  Diagrams. 


<« ' 


No  man  «ndurla^  ManoriBl  *^*'"^'  ^   ^rr^^'nt  eosUbcdBvised  tbaa  the  pofafic»- 
tion  of  thew  papen  in  an  accesoble  fonn.    .    .     .    The  CoDection  u  most  valuJLble 
■caoMt  of  tW  nature  of  biadiaccwrcries,  and  the  btaatysad  cotjiteteneM  of  hi» 
.    .    .  ^  The  VoluBM  exceade  in  iaqmitaaca  any  work  in  the : 
■i  oor  tisM  ^AiXfUttctm 


CALCAREOUS    CEMENTS: 

THEIR  NATURE,  PREPARATION,  AND  USES. 
By  GILBERT  R.  REDGRAVE,  Assoa  Insp.  C.E. 

With  Illufitiations.    Ss.  6d. 

GXNERAL  Contents. — Introduction — Historical  Review  of  the  Cement 
Industry — The  Early  Days  of  Portland  Cement — Composition  of  Portland 
Cement— Processes  of  MAmjFAcruRE — ^Thc  Washmill  and  the  Backs- 
Fine  and  Chamber  Drying  Processes — Calcination  of  the  Cement  Mixture— 
Grinding  of  the  Cement — Composition  of  Mortar  and  Concrete — CftiUHT 
Testing  —  Chemical  Analysis  of  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  and  Raw 
Materials  —  Employment  of  Slags  for  Cement  Making  —  Scott's  Cement, 
Selenitic  Cement,  and  Cements  produced  from  Sewage  Slodge  and  the 
Ke&we  from  Alkafi  Works  —  Pbtster  Cements  —  Specificatioiis  for  Porthuid 
Cement-^Appendices  (Gases  Evolved  from  Cement  Works,  Eifecu  of  Sea- 
water  on  Cement,  Cost  of  Cement  Manufacture,  &&.»  &c.) 

^  A  work  calonlafted  to  be  of  vmxs  and  xztsvdbd  cnurr."— CA«iii<eal  Nan, 

'*  IvTALUABU  to  the  SHoAeiit,  Arahiteet,  and  EnfinMr.*'- JSni/tfiii^  Ntum. 

**  A  work  of  the  GRaAnn  nrrniMT  and  ubbvclsbssi  whioh  appear*  at  a  tery  cdtieti 
period  of  the  Cement  Trade.**— BrlT.  Trmdt  JounuU. 

**  Win  benHfnltoAialBiarMtedia  iIm  ■ixufacroaa,  cm,  and  mma  ef  Ci—i»ia^- 


$GIMif7inC  ANP  TMGBJirOJjO&ICML  WOMX8. 


3« 


AND    ITS    PRODUGTS: 

BY 

BOYERTON       REDWOOD, 

F.RS.E.,  F.I.C,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 

Hod.  Corr.  Mem   of  the  Imperial  Russian  Technical  Society :  Mem.  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society ;  Consulting  Adviser  to  the  Corporation  of  London  under  the 

Petroleum  Acts,  ftc,  &c. 

Assisted  by  GEO.  T.  HOLLOWAY,  F.I.C.,  Assoc.  R.C.S., 

And  Nvmerovfl  Contributors. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Large  8yo.    Price  46«. 
mUb  niimercmd  Aap0t  plated,  and  5llu0ttatloiid  in  tbe  Vest. 


GENSRAIj  gontbnts. 


t.  Oeneral  Historical  Account  of 

the  Petroleum  Industry. 
IX.  Geological    and    OeograpUcal 
Distribution  of  Petroleum  and 
Natural  Oas. 
m.  Chemical    and    Physical    Pro- 

Dectlev  of  Petroleum. 
XT.  OrUtn  of  Petroleum  and  natural 

Oas. 
▼.  rrodnctloa    of    Petroleum, 
Vatiural  Ctata,  and  Oaokerlte. 
▼L  The  ftefinlng  of  Petroleum. 
Til.  The  Bhale  OH  and  Allied  Ih- 
dustrles. 


]>U. 


VXn.  Transport,  Storage,  and 
trlbutlon  of  Petroleum. 
IX.  Testing  of  Petroleum. 
X.  Application    and    Uses    of 

Petroleum. 
ZI.  Legislation   on  Petroleum  at 

Home  and  Abroad, 
zn.  Statistics  of  the  Petroleum 
Production  and  the  Petroleum. 
Trade,  ohtalned  from  th& 
xnoct  trustworthy  and  eAdal 
sources. 


u 


The  MOST  COMPREHEKRITR  AND  CONVENIENT  ACCOUNT  that  has  yet  appeared 
of  a  gigantic  industry  which  has  made  incalculable  additions  to  the  comfort  of 
civilised  man.    .    .     .     The  chapter  dealing  with  the  arrangement  for  storage 

and  VRAKSPORT  of  OHEAT  PRACTICAL  INTEREST.      .     .      .     The  DIGEST  of  LEGIS- 
LATION on  the  subject  cannot  but  prove  of  the  greatest  utility."— 7%c  Times. 

"A  SPLENDID  CONTRIBUTION  to  OUT  technical  literature.  "-"-(/A^micaZ  News. 

"This  THOROUGHLY  STANDARD  WORK  ...  in  every  way  EXCKLLXKT^ 
.  .  .  most  fully  and  ably  handled  .  .  .  could  only  have  been  produced 
by  a  man  in  the  very  exceptional  position  of  the  Author.  .  .  .  Indispen- 
SABLE  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  Petroleum,  its  applicationSi  manufacture^ 
storage,  or  TRANSPORT." — Mining  Journal. 

"  We  must  concede  to  Mr.  Kedwood  the  distinction  of  having  produced  a 
treatise  which  must  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  the  indispenbables.  It  con- 
tains THE  LAST  WORD  that  can  be  said  about  Petroleum  in  any  of  its  scientific, 
technical,  and  legal  aspects.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more 
comprehensive  and  explicit  account  of  the  geological  conditions  associated  with 
the  SUPPLY  of  Petroleum  and  the  very  practical  question  of  its  amount  and 
DURATION."— i/awrn.  of  Oas  Lighting. 


LOKDOK:  ESCETER  STREET,  STKANB. 


33  CHAMLM8  GMIFriJf  S  00.*8  PUBLICATIOKA 


THE    STABILITY    OF    SHIPS 

BY 

SIR  EDWARD  J.  REED,  ILCB.,  F.R-S.,  M,P., 


or   THX    IMPSKIAL   OmOBU    OT    ST.   tTAinLAUS    OT   BVttIA ;    FSAWCIS 
AOtTSIA:    MSDJIOIB   OF   TtnUUV;    AMD   XISOtG   SITK   OP    JAPAN 

wrwmirwT  op  the  ikstitutioh  op  havai.  ASoirrBcn. 
fFUJk  muMer9US  JUusinUioms  and  TaSia, 

Tms  worie  has  been  writtcB  lor  the  pnipoee  of  pladaf  in  Che  handi  of  Naml 
Shipbuildcn,  Officen  of  the  Royal  and  Mercantile  Ifariaesy  and  all  ScodcBts  of  Nnvai 
n  complete  Treatiae  upon  the  Stability  of  Shqi^  and  u  the  only  woik  in  tfao 


In  order  to  render  the  work  complete  for  the  puxpoaes  of  the  SSupboOder,  whether  iC 
le  or  abroad,  the  Methods  of  Calculation  introdoced  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Baknbs.  Mr.  Gkat, 
M.  Rbbch,  M.  Daymako,  and  Mr.  Benjamin,  are  all  girea  separately,  illustrated  b^ 
Tables  and  woxked-oot  eramplrs.  The  book  ronfains  more  than  aoo  Diapcams, 
iOustrated  by  a  laf^e  number  of  actual  cases,  derived  from  ships  of  aU  dc 
ospedally  from  ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 


The  woik  will  thus  be  found  to  constitute  the  most  oomnrdiensive  and  ezhanathra 
presented  to  the  Profession  on  the  Sdenoe  ot  the  Stasuity  op  Shits. 


"  Sr  Edward  Rbkd's  '  Stabiutt  op  Skips  '  is  nrrALOAMX.  In  it  the  Stddl^  -  r  '"' 
to  the  sulgect,  will  find  the  path  prepared  for  him,  and  all  Hillinilrifs  explained  with  the 
utmost  care  and  accuracy  j  the  Ship-draughtsman  wiU  find  all  the  methods  of  csJcnlation  at 
present  in  use  fully  expumed  and  illustrated,  and  acconmnied  by  the  Tables  and  Forsm 
employed ;  the  Shipowner  will  find  the  variations  in  the  SxalMJity  of  Ships  due  to  differenoss 
in  forms  and  dimmsions  fiilly  discussed,  and  the  devices  by  which  the  state  of  his  ships  ondg 
all  conditions  may  be  eiaphicaUy  represented  and  easily  underrtood ;  the  Naval  Aiclhitbct 


will  find  brought  togeuier  and  readv  to  his  hand,  a  mass  of  inferaialion  which  he  would  uiwi 
wise  bare  to  seek  in  an  almost  enwess  variety  of  publicatioos,  and  some  of  whidi  he  woaM 
possihly  not  be  able  to  obtain  at  all  elsewhere.**— ^8Uasii«ss*(>. 


"  This  IMPORTANT  AND  VALUABLE  WORK    .    .    .    cawiot  be  too  highly  recommended  In 
all  connected  with  shipping  interests.** — Jram. 

**  This  VERY  IMPORTANT  TREATISE,     .     .     .     the  MOST  mTBUJfllME,  IMSiEUCllV^OBd 

COMPLETE  that  has  ever  appeared.** — Natmrt, 

"The  volume  is  an  bsssmtiai.  one  for  the  sfaipboilding 
Rfxnew, 


RICHMOND  (H.  Droop,  F.C.S.,  Chemist  to  the 

Aylesbury  Dairy  Company) : 

DAIRY  CHEMISTRY  FOR  DAIRY  MANAGERS :   A  Pttfldcil 
Handbook.     {Griffbis  TechnologualManMols.) 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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aBIFFIK'S   SANITABY  PUBLICATIONS. 


Third  Edition,  Revised.    With  Additional  Illustrations.     Price  6s. 

PRACTICAL  SANITATION: 

A  hand-book  for  sanitary  inspectors  and  OTHEttS 

INTERESTED  IN  SANITATION. 

By  GEORGE    REID,    M.D.,   D.P.H., 

F^l9W  0/  ilU  Samtaty  InttituU  of  Grt»i  Britam,  and  Modkml  Office, 

Staffordshire  Comnty  CounciL 

Vlftb  an  BppenOU  on  Sanftacs  law 

By     HERBERT    MAN  LEY,    M.A.,    M.B.,    D.P.H., 

Modtcal  OffUor  ofltealth/or  tkt' County  Borough  of  Wost  Brottnoieh, 

Gkneral  Contents. — Introduction— Water  Supply:  Drinking  Water,. 
Pollution    of   Water-- Ventilation   and   Warming  —  Principles   of  Sewage 

Removal  —  Details  of  Drainage;  Refuse  Removal  and  Disposal Sanitarr 

and  Insanitary  Work  and  Appliances — Details  of  Plumbers  Work House- 
Construction  —  Infection  and  Disinfection  —  Food,  Inspection  of  •  Charac> 

teristics  of  Good  Meat ;  Meat,  Milk,  Fish,  &c.,  unfit  for  Human  Food 

Appendix :  Sanitary  Law ;  Model  Bye-Laws,  &c. 

••  A  VERY  USEFUL  HANDBOOK,  With  a  TCiy  uscful  Appendix.  We  recommend 
it  not  only  to  Sanitary  Inspectors,  but  to  Householders  and  all  interested 
in  Sanitary  matters." — Saniiaty  Record, 


In  Large  8w,  Handsome  Cloth,      12s,  6d. 

DISINFECTION    &    DISINFECTANTS 

(AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF). 

Tosrether  with  an  Account  of  the  Chemical  Substances  used. 

as  Antiseptics  and  Preservatives.  ^^ 

By  SAMUEL  RIDEAL,  D.ScLond.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S., 

ExMiiioer  in  Oiemistry  to  Ac  Royal  College  of  Physicians :  formerly  Lecturer  oa 
Chemutry,  St.  Geoi^e's  Hospital  Medical  School;  &c7&c     *"*^""'**» 

With  Folding-Plate  and  lUustmtions  of  the  most  Approved  Modem 

Appliances. 

nmiKWlUoB  of  Duunorjjm.  Th.  Jrmmtr^Sm»ill\ar^t^  ?™ 'i  •«'««<«ly  with  th» 
kM.  Mt  not  only  hjr  tb.  cheinM  and  iSctoriolS  butTlS.  hViSSJ'JK?''''  *  ""»*  ?'''<'<«  <»» 
pnctialworkordlilorMtlun.   .   .   ."^mact^eoi,  15X5  pl^r'TcT' """"'*''*'' ** 

conn«:t.d  with  SwItUlon  .nd  PnbllJ  HSlth."-!c"S,««M  0^.^512  '*  »"'  •»  »»hMKl  b?  iS. 
LONDON:  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 


j34  CHARLES  ORIFFIN  <Cr  CO:S  PUBLICATIONS. 

GBIFFIir'S  <'FIBST  AID''  PUBIiICATIONS. 

g>n  Xant)> 

Second  Edition.     Large  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth,     4«. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AMBULANCE. 

By  J.  SCOTT  RIDDELL,  CM.,  M.B.,  M.A., 

AMistanb-SarveoD,  AberdMD  Bojal  Inflrmary :  Leciarer  and  Bxamioer  to  the  Aberdeen 

Ambolanoe  Anocation ;  Examiner  to  the  8L  Andrew's  Ambalanoe  Aaioclattoii, 

Qlaegoir,  and  Uie  St.  John  Ambnianoe  AaeooiatioD,  Uondoa. 

With  Numeroua  lliuatrationa  and  Full  Page  Ptatea. 


General  Contents. — Oatlines  of  Human  Anatomy  asd  Physiolofly — 
The  Triangular  Bandage  and  its  Uses — The  Roller  Bandiu^  and  its  Uses 
— Fractures— Dislocations  and  Sprains — Haemorrhage — Wounds — Insensi- 
bility and  Fits — Asphyxia  and  Drowning-  Sufiocatlon— Poi8oninff--BumB, 
Frost-bite,  and  Sunstroke— Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  (a)  The  ^e; 
<6)The  Ear;  (c)  The  Nose;  {d)  The  Throat;  (0  The  Tissues— Ambalanoe 
Transport  and  Stretcher  Drill— The  After-treatment  of  Ambulance  Patients 
— Organisation  and  Management  of  Ambulance  Classes— Appendix :  Ex- 
amination Papers  on  First  Aid. 

"A  CAPITAL  BOOK.    .    .     .    The  dlraoUont  are  bbobt  and  clbas,  and  teatlfy  to  ttas 
hand  of  an  able  surgeon."— i7tf<».  Mtd.  J<mmaL 


'*  This  little  Tolame  seems  to  nt  about  as  good  as  It  ooaldpossiblT  bai  .  .  .  Contains 
priroticaUy  erery  pleoe  of  inrormaUon  neoesMiry  to  render  First  aid.  .  .  .  Should  find 
its  place  in  btkst  houbkhold  libbabt."— /fa^'y  Chrcnielt. 


**  So  admibablb  is  this  work,  that  it  is  diiBonlt  to  imagine  how  it  ooold  be  better.**— 
CotHtry  OuardiaiL 


at  Sea. 

Croum  8vo,  Extra.     Handsome  Cloth.     6c 

A  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HELP 

FOR    SHIPMASTERS    AND    OFFICERS 

nr    THE     MSBOHAJTT    ICAVT. 

IKCLUDINa 

FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED. 

By    WM.    JOHNSON    SMITH,    F.R.C.S., 

Principal  Medical  Oflioer,  Seamen's  Hospital,  Oreenwlch. 

With  Cotoured  Piatea  and  Numeroua  IHuatrationa* 

\*  The  attention  of  all  interested  in  our  Merchant  Navy  is  requested  to  this  exoeedlnjdj 
osefnl  and  valiiable  work.  It  is  needlesa  to  say  that  It  is  the  outcome  of  maaj  tosib 
pbactical  bxpbbibbcb  amongst  Seamen. 

*'  SomiD,  juoiciom,  bbaixt  BBLProu"— rA«  laireat. 

*'It  would  be  diffloali  to  flad  a  Medical  and  Surgical  Glulde  more  dear  sad  oomprahensiTe 
than  Mr.  JoRKSosr  Shitb,  whose  ezperleoce  at  the  Gbsbmwicb  HoerrrAL  eminently  qnaliHet 
him  for  the  task.  ...  A  most  attbactivb  wobk.  .  .  .  We  have  read  It  from  cover 
to  ooTtfr.  .  .  .  It  gives  dearly  written  advice  to  Misters  aod  OCBcers  in  all  medleil  and 
surgical  matters  likely  to  come  before  them  when  remote  from  the  tamd  and  wltbodt  a 
dootor.  ...  We  sboommbmd  the  work  to  bvkbt  Shipmaster  and  OBoer.**— AtfseryesI 
JoMTnal  of  OJommcrea 

LONDON:  EXETEr' STREET,  STRAND. 


m:sfd  TwcHsaLasBiAii  mtMSS.         >> 


STANDARD  W0Jks"0F  HEFEIiE^CE 


aO.  inpBRBBBl  is  tits  (towlppnMnt  of 


SDITHU    BfT" 

W.  C   R0HEBLT5-AUSTEX,  CB^  F.RS^ 

KXT^h£.  rnr.rarat  of  9cuc«c&. 


▼OLinCBS   AL&SJLDT   FUIUSJISA. 

1.  DrcKomrGTioir  to  &»  stjtdt  qc  mxtaixv&qt 

Bf  tbe  EDrroL    Tfmn  EDrrxosL     L2&.  oiL 

"  No  g^ngyg«fc  lesib-fndk  ac  all  apDraic&is  tftts   at  tihr  v.VMtH.vr^\.KScN  >«iih 

he  noBC  ■■^■■ft^-  vnena  cbl  cfae  smpset  are  tieait  «tt2t     ?>^«:>q4X    Vi4»i«o  & 

win  be  ssTAur JJCA  oat  asdr  id  tfte  stmfent.  b«ifc  ^»&«^  «^  tJ^^J^  %iCK»«# 

rc  3  Sbt  adL*UiUJiL"^-Oiiiiii  iiT  AI^vB. 

tntftesBodatfL    ...    Rack  an  — ttw  ■<>»»>)>»  -^Wi ji>l>  Ipynd 


aft  cpock  tt  thir  b»»«^r.x  <;4  i(>c  Hk»»;))U)4[ 

dX     Br  Tmojs;  KlRk<i^  Ks^^sok 

.,  F.LC,  of  the  Kvwml  MiftU    S»\W\v  ¥  ^ » *v.\% 

S.  ntOV  sad  8TBEL  (The  MeMlturfy  cAs     )W    INKVi. 
TuKXSB,  A»oc.R.&M.,  F.I.C,F,CS«   YoI.KIkwn^  i**.  vX^K\4,iV 


^  COFFBB  (The  Metallurgy  of)*     By  *ri(vv^  G^Miw  A^i^v. 

R-aM.,  F.LC,  F.CS.  \i   ^*^V^*v. 

iS.  METAIiLUBQICAIi  ICACUIKXRT  x  \ht  A\^\iiwMk>J^  v4 

Ei^[iiieering  to  MctaUargical  Problems    B\' ) I KN KY  Ch AK I  Iti  UN  K IN^ 
WIlSc.,  Assoc  R.S.M.,  Assoc. M,Ins^LC\R»  i^tht  H>'yi^\  Mmix 

6.  AIJiOTa     By  the  Editor. 

*i»*  Other  Volumes  in  Pfef«mtlci«« 

LONDON:  EXETER  STRESTi  STRAND, 


»  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO.'S  PURL1CATI0N8. 

8EC0HB  EDITIOJ^,   Revised  and  SnZarged. 
In  Large  Svo,  Handsome  cloih,  S4*. 

HYDRAULIC  POWER 


AND 


HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY. 

HENRY   ROBINSON,   M.  Inst.  CE,  F.GS, 

wwujom  ov  KDi^s  cntiMfsm,  vomoon ;  rmow.  or  cnru.  mmGanmamG, 

king's  colubcb,  btc,  btc 

lUitb  fitttnefOM  VloodcntB^  and  5f{tl^4tfne  |>Ute0. 


GsNKRAL  Contents. 

Discharge  through  Orifices— Ganging  Water  by  Weirs — FlofW  of  Water 
through  Pipes — The  Accumulator — The  Flow  of  Solids— Hydraulic  Presses 
and  Lifts-^Cydoiie  Hydraulic  Baling  Press — ^Anderton  ifydraulic  Lift — 
Hydraulic  Hoists  (LiAs)— The  Otis  Elevator— Mersey  Railway  Lifts— City 
and  South  London  Railway  Lifts — ^North  Hudson  County  Railway  Elevator — 
Lifts  for  Subways — Hydraulic  Ram — Pearsall's  Hydraulic  Engine — Punpin^- 
Engines — ^Three-Cylinder  Engines — Brotheihood  Ei^ne — ^R^a^s  Hydmnfac 
Engine — Hydraulic  Capstans — Hydraulic  Tmversere — Movable  Ji^fer  Hoist — 
Hydraulic  Waeron  Drop — Hydraulic  Jack — Duckham's  Weighing  Machine — 
Shop  Tools— Tweddell  8  Hydraulic  Rivetter — Hydraulic  J<^S^ng  Press— 
Tweddell's  Punching  and  Snearing  Machine — Flanging  Machine — Hydraulic 
Centre  Crane — Wrightson's  Balance  Crane— Hydraulic  Power  at  the  Forth 
Bridge — Cranes — Hydraulic  Coal-Discharging  xiiachines — HydrauKc  Drill— 
Hydraulic  Manhole  Cutter— H^raulic  Drill  at  St.  Gothard  Tnnnei— Motois 
with  Variable  Power — Hydraulic  Machinery  on  Board  Ship— Hydraulic  Poiots 
and  Crossings — Hydraulic  Pile  Driver — Hydraulic  Pile  Screwing  Apparatus- 
Hydraulic  Excavator — Ball's  Pump  Dredger — Hydraulic  Power  applied  to 
Bridges — Dock-gate  Machinery — Hydraulic  Brake — Hydraulic  Power  applied 
to  Gunnery — Centrifugal  Pumps — Water  Wheels — ^Turbines — ^Jet  Propulsion— 
The  Gerard-Barr^  Hydraulic  Railwav — Greathead's  Injector  Hydrant — Snell's 
Hydraulic  Transport  System — Greathead's  Shield — Grain  Elevator  at  Fnmk- 
fort— Packing — Power  Co-operation — Hull  Hydraulic  Power  Company- 
London  Hydraulic  Power  Company — Birmingham  Hydraulic  Power  bystem 
— Niagara  Falls — Cost  of  Hydraulic  Power — Meters — SchOnhcyder*s  Pressiue 
Regulator — Deacon's  Waste- Water  Meter. 

"  A  Book  of  great  Profesaonal  Uaefelncss.**— /rvw. 

%*  The  8BOon»  EDmow  of  the  above  Important  work  has  been  tboroagbly  retlasd  uA 
brought  up  to  date.  Many  new  full-pace  Phues  have  been  added — ^the  nomber  bdnf 
increased  from  4S  in  the  First  Edition  to  <9  in  the  present  Fall  Proapeetoa,  |^Tta«  s 
daseription  of  the  Plates,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Pablishers. 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


aOlMNTinO  AND  TEOHNOLOOIOAL  WOMMM. 


aBTFFnrS  MSTAI^LUBaiCAIi   SSBIS8. 

THE  METALLnRGY  OF  GOLD 


T.  EIBKE  ROSE.  D.Sc.,  A.ILS.1L.  F.&&. 

SKOOirs  Edition,  Nearly  Keftdy.    lAige  8vo,  HandBome  Qolh,  IUmInML 


LEABIKa  FSATX7RX8. 

1.  Adapted  for  all  who  are  interested  in  tbe  Gold  Hiniac  Indiv^. 
free  from  technicalities  as  far  as  possible ;  of  special  Talne  to  those 
^fhm  industry — yvl,  mill-managen,  rednction-offioers,  kc 

2.  Tho whole  ground  implied  bythe  term  " MetaUnigy of  Gold*  haa 
-coTored  with  equal  care;  the  space  is  carefoDy  appoHioned  to  the 

liraift<^es  of  the  sabfect,  according  to  their  relative  importance. 

3.  Hie  MaoAbthue-Fobrbbt  Ctaxtdm  Pbooisb  is  folly  deooribed  ler  the 
firattimo.  By  this  process  over  £2,000,000  of  gold  per  annum  (al  the  rata  of)  la 
now  being  extracted,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  total  world's  prodnotioB.  TIm 
pvooess,  intiodaced  in  1887,  has  only  had  short  newspaper  aoooonta  giveA  at  il 
previooaly.  The  chapters  have  been  sabmitted  to^  and  revised  by»  Mr. 
Mac  Arthur,  and  so  freed  from  all  possible  inaocoraoies. 

^  Among  other  new  processes  not  provionsly  described  in  a  taxt^book  ara-» 
(1)  The  modem  barrel  cblorination  process,  practised  with  great  soooesa  l» 
Dakota,  whero  the  Black  Hills  district  is  undergoing  rapid  development  owing 
to  Hb  introduotioaL.  <2)  New  processes  for  separatiag  gold  from  sQvar—via.,  the 
new  Gutdcow  process,  and  the  Electrolytic  process ;  the  ooat  of  sapaiaMoa  ia 
reduced  by  them  by  one-haU . 

ft.  A  new  feature  is  the  description  of  kxact  mithodb  employed  in  particular 

•xtraction  works— Stamp-batteries  of  South  Africa,  Austialia,  New  Zealand, 

California,  Cokmdo,  and  Dakota;  Cblorination  works  also,  in  many  parts  of 

-the  wodd ;  Cyanida  works  of  S.  Africa  and  New  Zealand.    These  accounts  are 

ol  apadal  value  to  practical  men. 

6b  The  bibliography  is  the  first  made  since  1882. 

**I>r.  Bosa  ndnsd  his  •zperieooe  In  the  Western  Ststee  of  Ameries,  hat  he  has  seoaied 
desails  of  giw-worklag  from  all  rAXTS  of  the  worid,  end  theee  ataonld  be  of  obbst  ssafiai 
tOpraetleiinMB.  .  .  .  ThefoorehepiereonCMoHMlida^wrttlenftositheipdutot  tlo 
alike  of  the  preetiesl  men  and  the  ebemist,  tbsx  with  oeanDBaAnaaa  ainsaro  qnaooa- 
-siasD,  and  eonstltate  sa  addition  to  the  litaratnre  of  Vetelhirgr,  wlildi  wlU  Tpt&m  t6  he  ef 
olasstosl  valne,**— jrofor*. 

**The  most  oomplete  deseriptioa  of  the  ehlerinatlon  proeeii  whioh  has  yet  heen  pahHsheC 


XX>inK>N:   EXETER  STREET,  STRANa 


CHARLES  ORIFFIK  ^  CO/8  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW   AND   IMPORTANT   WORK. 


Companion-Volume  to  KM.  Kneeht  and  Rawaon's  "Dyeing.'' 

TEXTILE    PRINTING: 

A  FBACnCAIi   MAirUAI.. 


the  Processes  Used  in  the  Printing  of 
COTTON,    WOOLLEN,    and    SILK   FABRICS. 


BT 


C.  F.  SEYMOUR  ROTH  WELL,  F.C.S., 

Mtm.  aoc.  •/  CH—ifr  Jmdtutria:  ImU  Ledmrrr  mt  tkt  Mvuietpmi  Tttkmkml  School,  MmtkuU 


In  Laige  8vo,  wit^  Illustrations  in  the  text  and  Specimens  of  Printed 

Patterns. 


SCHWACKHOFER  and   BROWNE: 

FUEL  AND  WATER:  A  Maiml  for  Usen  of  Steam  and  Wato; 
By  PnC  FRANZ  SCHWACKHOFER  of  Vicsna,  and  WALTER 
R.  BROWNE,  M.A,  CE.,  late  Fdlow  of  Tzinity  CoUc^^  Cambridee. 
Demy  8to^  with  Nameroos  lilnstiadoiis,  9/. 


Qmmtauki.  Cum  am  ^■— Hot  and  Cooibitttioii—Faelp  Vaiiedes  of— Fiiiiw 
Mats:   Fnniacc^FlQcsLChiDuiej— The  Boiler,  Choice  of~Vaiictitt^-Feed-«ai«r 


Hcutn—  Steam  Kpea    Water : 


"The  Secdoa  oa  Hcst  U  one  of  the  hest  and  most  lodd 
"  Caanoc  fiul  10  he  TidiudiU  m  dwoMiari*  usioK 


SHELTON-BEY  (W.  Vincent,  Foreman  to  the 

Imperial  Ottoman  Gun  Factories^  Constantinople)  : 

THE  MECHANIC*S  GUIDE :  A  Hand-Book  for  Engjneen  mbA 
Artizans.  With  Copious  Tables  and  Valuable  Recipes  for  Ptactical  Use. 
lUastxated.    Sec^md  Edition.    Crown  8to.    Cloth,  7/61 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND.. 


aOlMSTIFia  ASV  TMOHNOLOOWAL  WORKS.  99 

Twelfth  Bdltlon.     PriM  ZXm. 
Aw,   (MUk,      Wiik  Numerou*  lUutirtUioHi,  reduced  Jr^m. 

Working  DrawingM, 

A   MANUAL    OF 

MARINE  ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING  THE  DESIGNING,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND 
WORKING  OF  MARINE  MACHINERY. 

By   A.  E.  SEAT  ON,  H.Inst.  C.E.,  M.  Inst.  Mech.  E., 

MJnst.N.A. 


GKNfERAL     GOUTKNTS. 

Pmrt  L—Prineiples  of  Marine  |        eolations    for    CjUnders. 
Propulsion.  Pistons,  Valves,  Expansion 

Valves,  kc 

Part  IV.— PropeUers. 

Part   v.— BoUers. 


Part  H— Principles  of  Steam 
Engineering. 

Part  nL— Details  of  Marine 
Engines :  Design  and  Gal- 


Part  VI.— Miseellaneons. 

*•*  Th«  TwKLTTB  Edition  includes  a  New  Chapter  on  Watxh-T0bb  Boilebs, 

with  lUuatrations  of  the  leading  Types. 

Ib  tb«  three-fold  eapaoity  of  enabling  a  Student  to  learn  how  to  design,  oonitniot, 

work  a  Marine  Steam- Rtigine,  Mr.  Seaton's  Manual  has  no  BiVAL/'—TyiMi. 

The  important  subject  of  Marine  Engineering  is  here  treated  with  the  thobouoh- 

B  that  It  reauires.     No  department  has  escaped  attention.    .     .     •    Git^  the 

multo  of  maeti  close  study  and  practical  9iOTk,**^Miioimmnnff, 

'By  &r  the  BBBT  Manual  in  existence.  .  .  .  Gives  a  complete  account  of  the 
methods  of  solving,  with  the  utmost  possible  economy,  the  problems  before  the  Marine 
Kngioeer."— ^flbsiicnim. 

"The  Student,  Draughtsman,  and  Engineer  will  find  this  work  the  mobt  taluablb 
Handbook  d  Reference  on  the  Marine  Engine  now  in  existence."— MoHm  £mgit 


TmBD  Edition.    With  Diagrama.    Pocket-Size,  Leather.    Ss.  6cL 

A  POCEET-BOOE   OF 

MARINE  ENGINEERING  RULES  AND  TABLES,. 

FOR  THE  USE  OP 

larine  Engineers.  Naval  Arehitects,  Designers,  Draaghtsmen« 

Superintendents  and  Others. 

BY 

A.  E.  SEAT  ON,  M.LO.E.,  M.I.Mech.E.,  M.I.N.A., 

AND 

H.  M.  ROITNTHWAITE,  M.LMech.E.,  M.LN.A. 

"Admiikablv  FVLriLS  its  purpose.**— if«rnM 


LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


49  OHARLES  ORJFIIN  Jh  OO.'S  PUBLWATIONS. 

WORKS   BY    A.    HUMBOLDT   SEXTON,    F.I.C.,     F.CS., 

PirofcMor  of  MeUUor^  in  tb«  GlMfow  and  West  of  Scotland  Toehmcal 


In  Large  Or&wn  Svo,  fftuuUowte  Clolk,  6c. 

ELEMENTARY   METALLURGY 

(A   TEXT-BOOK  OF). 

Inclading  the  Aathor'a  Practical  Laboratory  Coursk. 

With  Numerous  lUuttrttiiona, 


GENERAL  CONTENTS.— Introduedon—PropartiM  of  tko  Metab^-OomlnutiaB 
—IMi— Refractory  Materiak— Funaoes^Oecnrreiioe  of  the  Metala  in  Natm^     Ptm 
paratkm  of  tiM  Ore  lor  the  Smelter— If  etaUnrgical  Proceaees— Inn :  PkeparRtloo  cf 
Pig  Iran -Malleable  Iron— Steel— Mild  Steel— Copper— Lead— Zinc  and  Tin — Sihrer 
— Gold — Meranrj — Anoya — Applications  of  Elbcthicitt  to  Meta&uixy — LpASora- 

TOKT  COUBSB  WITH  NCVBROOS  PrAOHCAL  EXKRCItKS. 

**  The  Tokuna  bofim  us  fully  BiiHAiicn  and  oimfirma  Prop.  Sbxtoh'S  imata- 
tion.  .  .  .  Jost  the  kind  of  work  for  Students  commbxcing  the  studj  of  Metal- 
forrr,  or  for  Eroimbbruio  Stndenta  requiring  a  obmbral  kmowlbdok  of  k,  e^ 
for  biioiif BBBS  in  practice  who  like  a  havdt  work  of  rrpbrbzcck.  To  rII  tmee 
daaaes  we  hrartilt  commend  the  work.'* — Practical  Engineer, 

**  Excbllbrtlt  got-np  and  wbll-arrarokd.  .  .  .  Iron  and  eopper  well 
explained  bj  rxcbllbrt  diagrams  showing  the  stagea  of  the  process  from  start  to 
IbisIl  .  .  .  The  moat  vovbl  chapter  is  that  on  the  many  changea  wroqg^t 
fai  MeUUnigieal  Methods  by  Elbctrigitt."— CAcmtcaZ  Trade  JoumaJL 

"  Possesses  the  grrat  ADyANTAOK  of  ^nng  n  Goursr  of  Practioal  Work.** 
— Mining  JaumaL 


Sexton's  (Prof.)  Outlines  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

FOR  THE  USB  OF  STUDENTS, 

With  niastrmtionB.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Sro,  Cloth,  3i. 

^  A  OOMFACT  laboratory  ouidb  for  beg^nnen  was  wsnted,  and  the  want  has 
been  wrll  supflibd.    ...    A  good  and  nsefnl  book.** — LaneeU 


«• 


Sexton's  (Prof.)  Outlines  of  Qualitative  Analysis. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 

With  niustntioDs.   Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

The  work  of  a  thorooghly  practical  chemist**— iirttidk  Medical  JountaL 
Compiled  with  great  eare,  and  will  sapply  a  want.**— •/ortboI  of  EducaiimL 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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In  4tOy  Boards.      7«.  6d, 

MEASUREMENT    CONVERSIONS 

(English    and   French) : 

28   aRAPHIC   TABLES   OB  DIAGRAMS. 

Showing  at  a  glance  the  Mutual  Conybbsioit  of  Mbasukbmknts 

in  DirynLBNT  Units 

Of  Xflengths,  Areas,  Volumes,  Weights,  Stresses,  Densities,  Quantities 

of  Work,  Horse  Powers,  Temperatures,  Aa 

For  the  ms9  of  Eiiglnoon,  Suroogon,  ArcMtoeU,  and  Cotitraetoro. 

BY 

ROBERT    HENRY    SMITH,  M. Inst. Mech. Eno., 

Prof,  of  CkfU  Mid  Hech.  Enfftneeriof,  Mason  Science  College,  Blrminyhain. 


*  *  Prof.  Smith's  Cokvbrsion-Tables  form  the  most  unique  and  com- 
prenensive  collection  ever  placed  before  the  profession.  By  their  use  much 
-time  and  labour  will  be  saved,  and  the  chances  of  error  in  calculation 
diminiBhed.  It  is  believed  that  henceforth  no  Engineer's  Office  will  be 
-considered  complete  without  them. 

The  SuTBBioRiTr  of  the  Graphic  Method  is  shown  by  the  following 
•conaideratioins : — 

1.  It  is  CONTINUOUS — that  is,  there  is  no  break  or  gap  between  any  one 
Quantity  and  the  next  higher  or  lower  quantity  convertible  by  means  of 
Hiiagrams. 

2.  The  Tables  are  completely  kbcipbogaIi.  By  means  of  the  same 
table  conversions  in  both  directions,  from  English  to  French  and  French  to 
English,  are  equally  possible. 

3.  Conversion  by  the  Graphic  Table  is  found  by  experience  to  be  mors 
RAPID  and  LBss  fatiguing  to  the  eye  and  brain. 

4.  After  one  becomes  accustomed  to  the  general  method,  the  Graphic 

Diagram  hss  the  advantage  of  giving  to  the  eye  a  pictorial  representation 

^f  the  illation  bbtwbbn  the  two  sbts  of  maonitudbs  compared.     This 

is  not  a  simply  sentimental  or  ideal  advantage.     It  has  real  practical 

unuTY,  because  it  prevents  possibilities  of  gross  error. 

*'  The  work  to  istakoabia  "—CoUicry  ChumUam. 

"Ooglit  to  be  in  itbbt  offlce  where  even  oocMlonal  conTenloni  »re  required.  .  .  .  Prof. 
9mtnf*  Tablm  rom  Terr  bxcbluht  CBioia  on  reealto.  ...  A  vbbt  vsBfVfc  nnd  ffeod 
cet  or  diafframe."— .SleeCHMi  Bwkw. 

^^  "  Prof.  Smith  decerves  the  henrty  thanke,  not  only  of  the  BffoiviXB,  but  of  the  CoiImibciai 
WOMB,  for  harlnff  imoothed  the  way  for  the  AiM>mo.t  of  the  Mbtbig  BTflnM  of  MBAStfBBMIkt, 
B  flobject  which  u  now  aaenming  Breal  importance  aa  a  flMfcor  in  malntBlBlnf  oar  SOEB  BBoe 
yoBBJOH  TBADB    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  antiquated  ayatem  of  Welnhta  and  Mc 


!■  tbto  ooBBlry  to  doonad  to  be  aaponeded  by  tbo  maah  atmplar  nieUiod  of  bbcuiaIi 
MBABUBBMBBt.    Tbo  BOOBer  thto  to  raeosnlaedTthe  better."— Tito  Jfadktaery  JfBrM. 


LONDON :  EXETER  STREET.  STR/LND. 


^  O^ASLMS  OttUmH  4  00:8  FnBU04TIQJfti. 

WOB^  BY  Dg.  AM>J^»  WEIGHT,  F-BA 

FIIEI).  OILS,  FATS,  BUTTERS,  AMD  WUES; 

THEIB  FRXPARATION  AKD  FROPBBTIB8, 

And  the  lEumlkctiire  therefrom  of  Candles,  Soape,  and 

Other  Frodaett. 

BY 

C.  BL  ALDER  WRIGHT^  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

IdMc  LMtimroB  Cheoiistry,  St.  Manr's  Hospital  School;  Examiner ia  "Soap**  to  tlia 

City  and  Guiids  of  London  Institate. 

In  Large  8va     Handsome  Cloth.    With  144  IIlustratioDS.    aSs. 

"  Dr.  Wkicmt's  work  wUl  be  fouod  absolutblv  imdispkicsablb  by  cverr  Choaln. 
Tbbms  with  information  valuable  aHke  to  the  Analyst  and  tke  Techniol  Ijirmit*^ 
Tk§  AnmlytL 

"Will  rank  as  the  Standard  English  Authomtt  on  Oils  and  Fats  Cdt 
y«aft  tn  oMne.*'— Auiii«#rii»  mmd  it 


dmoomo  Bumov.   "^th  rvy  Numeroas  HhvtratioiM.    Handaome  CSotk,  Ob 
Alao  FnaenUtMn  Editum,  Gilt  and  Gilt  BdgM,  78.  6d. 


THE  THRESHOLD  OF  SCIilNC5E: 

l^iaiK),^  vid  Amusing  Experiments  (over  400)  in 

Chemistry  and  Physies. 


%*  To  tb«  Kkv  EomoN  haa  beoi  added  an  excellent  oha^cr  on  tfaa 
-t— rtio  Older  ih  iHutak  ClaM  Sxpeiimenta  ahoiild  be  earned   out   Cqf 
leational  pnrpoaea 


<• 


An  J  one  who  may  itiU  have  donbti  regarding  the  value  of  Elementery 
Scienee  aa  an  oivah  of  education  will  speedily  bare  nis  doubts  dispelled*  IT  Iw 
takes  the  trouble  to  understand  the  methods  reoommended  by  Dr.  Alder 
Wright.  The  Additions  to  the  New  Edition  wiU  be  of  great  service  to  ail 
who  wish  to  use  the  volume,  not  merely  as  a '  play-book,'  but  as  an  inatroment 
lor  the  TBAnrtKo  of  the  mcmtal  yAOULTnR.''-*J^ai»m 

'*  Step  by  step  the  learner  is  here  gently  guided  through  the  paths  of  aetenee, 
made  eas^  by  tne  perfect  knowledge  of  tae  teacher,  and  made  flowery  by  tiM 
most  striking  and  eoriovs  experiments.  Well  adapted  to  become  the  TmsaBUBXD 
ngEp)iD  of  many  t  bcigl*  and  promisihg  lad.**— ifMiB4ei(er  M^trnknet,    


»  •  •  f  1 


IpHPjQV !  JPCKTER  STREET.  S^fT^ASP* 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  WORKS,  4$ 

Engineering  Drawing  and  Design 

(A    TEXT-BOOK    OF): 
In  Two  FartSy  Published  Separately. 

Vol.  I. — Pbacjtical  Gbombtbt,  Plank,  and  Solid.     Ss. 

Vol.  II. — Machine  and  Engine  Drawing  and  Design.   4s.  6d. 

BY 

SIDNEY  H.   WELLS,   Wh.Sc, 

A.M.IIfBT.C.JL,  A.1I.III8T.V1CH.I., 

Principal  of,  and  Head  of  the  Engiueeriniir  Department  in,  the  Battenea  Polytechnic  Institato ; 
formerij  of  the  Bngineerlns  Departments  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds ; 

and  Dulwich  College,  London. 

With  many  lUuaircUhns,  specially  prepared  for  the  Work,  and  numerous 
Examplesyfor  the  Use  o/StuditUs  in  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges. 

**A  THOBOUOHLT  VBircL  WORK,  exceedingly  well  written.  For  the  many  Examples  a&d 
Questions  we  hare  nothing  bnt  praise."— Mature. 

**  A  CAriVAt  TiXT  BOOK,  arranged  on  an  xxcBiiUirv  STsraii,  caknlated  to  glveaa  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  subject,  and  not  the  mere  racnlt/  of  meclianicat  copying.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wells  showa 
now  to  make  compueti  workiho-dbawihos,  discussing  Ailiy  each  step  In  the  design."— JReetrieoI 
Bevlew. 

"The  Orsi  book  leads  rasilt  and  naturallt  towards  the  second,  where  the  technical  pupil 
is  brought  into  contact  with  laige  and  more  complex  designs.' —2%<  Stkoolmatter. 


Electrical  Measurements  &  Instnunents. 

A  Practical  Hand-booh  of  Testing  for  the  Electrical 

Engineer. 

By    CHARLES    H.    YEAMAN, 

Assoc  Inst.  Kfi.,  formerly  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Lirerpool. 

The  author  hss  had  an  eztenslre  experience  in  the  use  of  Electrical  Measuring  Instruments  of 
Tariovs  t7l>es  la  the  Lal>oratory,  Testroom,  and  Workshop, 
The  following  snfatfects  of  practical  importance  are  dealt  witb— 

Supply  MBtxBs.  |  Potsntiomktkrs. 

Galvakourtxm. 

The  testing  of  Supply  Meters  Is  a  subject  upon  which  very  little  has  beeu  pubUshod.  The 
Potentiometer  hss  not  been  systemaUcally  treated  in  any  recent  book  on  electrical  measurement, 
and  although  Galranometem  are  considered  br  many  writers,  there  still  Pemaias  tiw  want  Ibr  a 
connected  aescription  of  the  different  types  ana  their  uses. 

The  Electrical  Engineer  is  psrticn  arly  concerned  with— 

Altxrhativo  CrxRRMT  Mrasurkmkbtr. 

Faiiltt  location. 

Dtkamo  and  TRAKsroRiua  EvticiBKcr  Tksts. 

Low  BSSISXA^SCKA.  1  MbDIUM  RBSMTANOBa. 

High  BRsrarAMCBS. 

Battkbit  TiiffTiNa.  |  MAaNXTic  T^sts. 

Drscription  ov  Txat  rooms  aki>  ELKcnuKrxomiicjkL  Labobatokir«. 

This  work  is  writteo  by  an  Electrical  Engineer  for  Elec'rical  EuclDeers.  It  forms  an  egoellent 
text-book  fbr  students  proceeding  to  the  "Electrical  Instruments ^sectloo  of  ttie  llononrs  Ofudo 
Examinations  In  Electrical  Engineering  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

The  msJori^  of  the  illustratiuns  have  not  been  published  beiors,  atad  hare  been  qMdaUy 
prepared  for  this  work. 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Thirteenth  Annual  Issues    Handsome  clothe  78. 6d. 

THE     OFFICIAL     YEAR-BOOK 

OP  THB 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 

OOKPILED  FROM  OFFIOIAL  SOUBOES. 

'Comprising  {together  with  other  Official  Information)  LISTS  of  the 
PAPERS  read  during  1896  before  all  the  LEADING  SOCIETIES  thnughotit 
the  Kingdom  engaged  in  the  following  Departmente  of  Reeearch: — 

f  6.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 
{  2*  Mechanical  Science  and  Aidutectwa. 
f  i.  Naval  and  Militanr  Science. 
Jointly.  I  9.  Agriculture  and  Horticultttre. 

I  a.  Mathematics  and  Physics.  I  xo.  Law. 

•I  3.  Okemistry  and  Photofraphy.  fix.  literature. 

1 4.  Geology,  Geography,  and  Mineralogy.         |  xa.  Psychology* 
'%$.  Biology,  iadudiog  Microscopy  wad Aar    its.  Archaeology, 
thropology.  fx4.  Medidne. 


I  s.  Science  Generally:  i>.,  Societies  occupy- 
ing themselres  with  sereral  Branches  of 
Science,  or  with  Science  and  Literature 


'  Of  the  Twelfth  Issue  (for  1895),  The  Engineer  ^y% — "Every 
year  of  publication  of  this  book  has  added  to  the  proofs  of  its 
usefulness.  .  .  .  The  Year-books  of  past  years  form  a  very 
HANDY  coNSBcuTrvE  INDEX  of  the  work  done  by  the  Societies." 

**  The  YbaK'Book  or  SocnTisa  is  a  Record  which  ought  to  he  of  the  greatest  nsefer 

the   ynmi^  of  Science.**--^Wr  Lf»H  Pimgfiur,  F.R,S.,  K,C.B,,  M.P.,  Pti-PttmSuU 

^UiM  BrUith  Ats^eimil^ 

"It  goes  almost  without  saying  diat  a  Handbook  of  this  subject  will  he  in 


oiMofthemostj|tt«a]l2^useA^  Timtt. 

'^**'^^TrS!sri5oa5i5<uenov!riN5rTfyr^^  of  the  Scientific  and 

Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  iieland.'*'— (Art.  "Societies*'  in  New  Edition  of 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  vol.  xzii.) 

Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  Account  of  the  History, 
Organization,  and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  various 
Societies,  and  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  be 
4iad,  price  7/6.    Also  Copies  of  the  following  Issues. 

The  YEAR-BOOK  OF  SOCIETIES  forms  a  complete  index  to 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  of  the  year  in  the  various  Departments. 

It  is  used  as  a  ready  Handbook  in  all  our  great  Scientific 

Centres,  Museums,  and  Libraries  throughout  the  Kingdom, 

4uid  has  become  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  to  every 

one  engaged  in  Scientific  Work. 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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